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Preface 


Robert  Frank  Futrell’s  works  on  Air  Force  history  span  the  decades  from 
the  second  World  War  to  Vietnam.  For  the  former  conflict  he  contributed 
sections  to  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  ll,  edited  by  Craven  and  Cate. 
His  volume  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea,  1950-1953  is  the  official 
history  of  the  Air  Force  in  that  action.  His  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine  book  is  a 
fundamental  primer  of  basic  thinking  about  air  power  among  Ameriean  military 
servieesfrom  1907  through  1964.  Before  his  retirement  in  1974,  Dr.  Futrell  wrote 
a  detailed  manuscript  on  the  early  years  of  the  USAF  involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  war.  1  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  called  upon  to  prepare  this 
manuscript  for  publication. 

1  wish  to  thank  Major  General  John  W.  Huston.  Chief,  Office  of  Air  Force 
History,  fora  hospitable  environment;  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Falk.  Chief  Historian,  for 
invaluable  counsel  and  support;  Mr.  Max  Rosenberg.  Deputy  Chief  Historian. 
Mr.  Carl  Berger,  Chief,  Histories  Division.  Colonel  John  Schlight.  Chief.  Special 
Histories  Branch,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Staaveren.  historian,  for  helpful  com¬ 
ments;  Dr.  George  M.  Watson  for  responses  to  my  requests  for  information;  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  for  making  me  feel  at  home. 

1  am  responsible  for  any  omissions  or  distortions  in  this  narrative. 


Martin  Blumcnson 
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Part  One; 

The  Truman  Years 


I.  Origins  of 

The  American  Commitment 
to  Vietnam 


About  700  miles  west  of  the  Pltilippiiic  Islands,  across  the  China  Sea.  lies  the 
great  Indochinese  peninsula.  China  is  to  the  north,  Burma  to  the  west,  and 
Malaysia  to  the  south.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  holds  Thailand  (ancient 
Siam)  while  the  eastern  portion  contains  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam 
(formerly  elements  of  French  Indochina).  This  area  of  Southeast  Asia  (SEA) 
attracted  little  American  interest  and  attention  until  the  closing  months  of  World 
War  11. 

American  policymakers  who  shared  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
anticolonial  sentiments  expected  Indochina  to  be  freed  from  French  hegemony. 
Yet  France  reestablished  control  over  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  French  Empiie  since  the  19th  century.  To  some  e.xtcnt  this 
occurred  because  the  British  government  wished  to  resuscitate  France  as  a 
European  power  to  help  Britain  balance  somewhat  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  acquiesced  in  this  aim.  and  increasingly  so  as 
the  confrontation  of  the  postwar  superpowers  evolved  into  the  cold  war,  It  was 
the  cold  war  that  drew  the  United  States  into  this  region.' 

Japan  had  virtually  occupied  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  after  the  fall  of 
France  in  1940.  While  allowing  the  French  to  maintain  a  presence  and  a  measure 
of  control,  the  Japanese  incorporated  the  Indoehinese  economic  resources  into 
their  system.  In  March  1945,  with  Metropolitan  France  liberated  and  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Allied  coalition,  the  Japanese  interned  French  civilian  and 
military  officials  and  removed  the  pretense  of  a  combined  occup.ation.- 

French  police  agencies  and  other  offices  oi  internal  control  having  been 
eliminated,  indigenous  groups  seeking  Vietnamese  independence  began  to 
expand  their  activities.  The  most  vigorous  organization  was  the  Viet  Minh. 
Dominated  by  the  Indochinese  communist  party  and  directed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
the  Viet  Minh  launched  guerrilla  operations  against  the  Japanese  and  soon 
claimed  to  control  much  of  northern  Vietnam,  the  Tonkin  provinces.  To  help 
harass  the  Japanese  and  also  to  gather  intelligence,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  sent  several  small  teams  to  Vietnam. 

By  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  August  1945.  the  Viet  Minh  had 
emerged  as  the  leading  nationalist  group  in  Vietnam.  Viet  Minh  soldiers  on 
August  19  arrived  in  Hanoi,  capital  ofTonkin,  and  assumed  de  facto  control.  In 
Hue,  capital  of  Annam,  the  central  provinces.  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  last  of  the 
Vietnamese  royal  family  and  a  puppet  of  both  France  and  Japan,  abdicated.  In 
Saigon,  capital  of  Cochin  China  in  the  south,  a  committee  took  power  while 
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recognizing  the  overall  authority  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  On  December  2  in  Hanoi, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  Europe  had  closed  and  in  July  1945  the  Potsdam 
Conference  convened.  The  American.  British,  and  Russian  representatives 
agreed  to  include  French  military  forces  in  operations  being  planned  in  Asia, 
chiefly  to  liberate  Indochina.  The  conferees  also  acted  to  regularize  operational 
boundaries.  The  China  Theater  under  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
extended  southward  to  the  16th  parallel,  just  below  Tourane  (Da  Nang).  The 
territory  south  of  that  line  came  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Command  headed  by 
Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbattcn.Thisdivision  determined  who  was  to  exercise 
control  after  the  Japanese  capitulation.’ 

In  August  1945.  Chinese  nationalist  troops  moved  into  Tonkin  and  part  of 
Annam,  while  British  troops  occupied  the  test  of  Annam  and  all  of  Cochin 
China.  The  British  restored  French  authority  in  the  south,  and  the  French 
brought  military  forces  into  the  country  and  ruthlessly  suppressed  Vietnamese 
aspirations  for  independence.  Despite  some  continuing  guerrilla  activity,  the 
French  had  regained  their  former  colonial  status  and  were  well  established  in 
Saigon  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  north  the  Chinese  refused  to  intervene  in  a  contest  between  the 
well-organized  Viet  Minh  and  the  small  numbers  of  French.  Concerned  by  the 
threat  of  the  Chinese  communists  under  Mao  Tsc-tung.  the  Chinese  nationalists 
were  reluctant  to  see  the  triumph  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Vietnam.  They  preferred  the 
return  of  the  French  if  France  would  abandon  territorial  and  economic  rights 
formerly  granted  as  concessions  in  China.  This  generally  neutral  stance  fueled  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  French.  A  guerrilla  war  of  low 
intensity  soon  developed. 

When  the  French  agreed  to  renounce  their  concessions  early  in  1946, 
Nationalist  China  recognized  Freneh  sovereignty  in  Indochina  and  moved 
Chinese  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  March,  they  were  being  replaced  by 
French  military  forces. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  negotiating  with  the  French  authorities  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  new  government  and  ultimate  independence.  The  exchanges  were 
futile  and  incidents  of  violence  multiplied.  The  climax  came  in  November  1946 
after  a  French  patrol  boat  in  Haiphong  harbor  clasned  with  Vietnamese  militia. 
The  French  responded  by  brutally  bombarding  the  city  ana  killing  an  estimated 
6.000  civilians,  whereupon  Ho  broke  off  the  talks.  In  December  he  moved  his 
government  into  the  mountains  of  Tonkin  and  opened  full-scale  guerrilla  war  by 
attacking  the  French  in  Hanoi. 

American  policymakers  had  conflicting  feelings.  Their  sympathy  for  the 
Vietnamese  nationalists  left  them  reluctant  to  see  Fiance  restore  control  by 
force— they  wanted  French  authority  to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  were  uneasy  because  Vietnamese  inde¬ 
pendence  might  produce  a  communist  state.-' 
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Hoping  that  the  Vietnamese  were  more  nationalistic  than  communistic. 
U.S.  government  officials  urged  the  French  to  end  the  guerrilla  warfare  and  to 
find  a  political  solution  acceptable  to  both  parties.  If  France  made  a  bona  fide 
accommodation  to  ultimate  Vietnamese  sovereignty,  Ho’s  strength  might  col¬ 
lapse.  Continually  advocating  an  equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of  conflicting 
claims  to  power,  the  United  States  prohibited  the  export  of  war  materials  to  the 
French  in  Vietnam,  although  munitions  sent  to  Metropolitan  France  could,  of 
course,  be  reshipped  to  Southeast  Asia.^ 

While  combating  Ho’s  guerrilla  activities.  France  entered  into  negotiations 
with  anti-Ho  Vietnamese  parties.  To  give  these  elements  a  native  leader,  the 
French  in  the  spring  of  1 949  installed  Bao  Dai.  the  former  emperor,  as  the  chief  of 
state  of  an  entity  formed  by  the  union  of  Tonkin.  Annam.  and  Cochin  China.  But 
this  was  hardly  more  than  a  show  of  sovereignty,  for  the  French  retained  control 
of  Vietnamese  foreign  and  military  affairs.'’ 

Troubled  American  officials  began  to  accept  this  arrangement  as  the  cold 
war  intensified  everywhere.  The  Greek  civil  war,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  coup 
d’etat  in  Chechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  Chinese  communists 
against  the  nationalists,  led  to  a  heightened  concern  with  worldwide  communism 
that  appeared  to  be  monolithic.  Surely.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  communist  affiliation 
was  part  of  a  growing  global  menace.  To  cope  with  this  and  to  rehabilitate 
Western  Europe  as  a  force  against  communist  encroachment,  the  United  States 
early  in  1949  helped  to  form  and  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  for  mutual  defense. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  Chinese  communists  in  October  1949  seemed  to 
confirm  the  worst  American  fears.  It  spurred  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  designed  to  deal  with  the  cold  war.  The  President  was 
empowered  to  dispense  funds  to  various  nations,  including  "the  general  area  of 
China"  which  was  extended  to  cover  Southeast  Asia  and  specifically  Vietnam.’ 

The  ongoing  guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam  that  weakened  French  support  of 
NATO  and  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  the  arrival  of  Chme.se  communist 
troops  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  1950.  the  formal 
recognition  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  January  1950— -all  persuaded  the  United  States 
government  to  adopt  the  Bao  Dai  solution.  On  February  7.  1950.  the  United 
States  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  State  of  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Nine  days  later.  France  requested  American  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  pro.secution  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Unable  to  bear  the  burden  without 
American  aid.  France  was  thinking  of  withdrawing  from  the  region  if  Ho  Chi 
Minh  received  increasing  resources  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.** 

What  the  French  needed  immediately  were  ammunition,  napalm,  and 
barbed  wire  to  help  defend  perimeters  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  against  Viet 
Minh  attacks.  Their  air  units  in  the  Far  East  possessed  only  obsolete  and 
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miscellaneous  aircraft.*  Few  fully  trained  military  maintenance  technicians  were 
on  hand  because  of  a  general  shortage  in  Metropolitan  France,  where  the  French 
Air  Force  depended  in  large  part  on  contract  aircraft  maintenance.’ 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  regarded  the  emergence  of  Communist  China 
as  an  extension  of  Soviet  power  and  saw  the  growth  of  communist  influence  over 
Asia  as  a  threat  to  American  interests.  He  instructed  the  National  Security 
Council  to  formul.itc  a  policy  for  strengthening  non-communist  Asian  nations. 
The  result  was  a  resolve  to  block  communist  expansion  by  collective  and  bilateral 
security  treaties.  Since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (.ICS)  had  already  recommended 
spending  funds  to  support  anti-communist  forces  in  Indochina.  S75  million 
allocated  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  for  “the  general  area  of  China" 
was  appropriately  at  hand. 

The  French  wanted  a  substantial  and  long-term  American  commitment. 
And  in  the  spring  of  1950,  American  decisionmakers  all  opposed  what  was  called 
losing  Southeast  Asia  tocomnuinism.  Consequently,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  during  fiscal  year  1951  decided  to  provide  S164  million  in  military  aid  to 
France  for  use  in  Indochina.'® 

Whatever  doubts  some  American  officials  may  have  had  that  French 
military  success,  predicated  on  American  military  assistance,  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  strengthened  non-communist  government  in  Vietnam  vanished  in  the 
face  of  two  events.  The  first  was  intelligence  confirmation  of  increasing  aid  to  the 
Viet  Minh  by  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The  second  was  the  invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  June  25, 1950,  by  the  communist  forces  of  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  of  Korea. 

Now  the  struggle  seemed  absolutely  clear.  As  President  Truman  told  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  June  27.  the  communists  had  “passed  beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to 
conquer  independent  nations  and  will  now  use  armed  invasion  and  war."  The 
United  States,  he  promised,  would  resist  aggression  in  Korea  and  at  the  same 
time  accelerate  military  assistance  to  France  and  the  Associated  States  m  Indo¬ 
china  (Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia)."  Even  as  he  spoke,  eight  C-47  transports 
wcic  being  prepared  for  delivery  to  Metropolitan  France.  Because  the  situation 
was  critical  in  Southeast  Asia.  American  pilots  flew  these  planes  direct  to  Saigon 
and  turned  them  over  even  before  formal  U.S.  agencies  were  in  the  countiy  to 
coordinate  shipments  of  assistance  materials.  These  eight  aircraft  were  the  first 
aviation  aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the  French  in  Vietnam. 

As  American  forces  entered  the  wa.’"  in  Korea  and  as  the  French  resisted  Viet 
Minh  attacks  in  Tonkin.  Donald  R.  Heath  became  the  U  S.  Minister  to  the 
Associated  States  on  July  6,  1950.  The  initial  elements  of  the  U.S.  Militaiy 


*I-rcncti  Air  l-orcc  liidochiiiii  tonsistcd  of  two  squadroiw  totaling  fortj-si\  liriti'.h  MK-IX 
Spitfires,  three  squadrons  of  sixty-thrce  American  l•-63  Kingcobras.  iwo  squadrons  ol  ihiity-fisc 
German  JG-52  transports,  and  one  squadron  of  twenty  American  C-47s.  plus  some  light  liaison 
planes.  Hie  l-rcnch  Navy  had  a  patrol  squadron  of  eight  American  l’UY-5A  Catalinas  and  a 
reconnaissance  squadron  of  nine  llritish  Supcrinarine-I  Sea  Otters  A  lack  of  spcciah/cd  aircraft 
required  the  use  of  fighters  for  reconnaissance,  strafing,  and  bombing  missions.  In  general,  however, 
bombardment  was  conducted  by  I’llY  patrol  planes  and  by  .HI-52  transports  under  contract. 
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Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  entced  Saigon  on  August  3.  Brig.  Gen. 
Francis  G.  Brink,  USA,  assumed  command  on  October  10.  and  Lt.  Col. 
Edmund  F.  Freeman,  the  Air  Attache  in  Saigon,  handled  air  assistance  duties 
until  the  Air  Force  Section  of  M  AAG-lndochina  came  into  being  on  November  8 
under  Col.  .loseph  B.  Wells.'- 

Mr.  Heath  was  the  Chief  of  Mission  and  the  senior  U.S.  representative  in 
Saigon.  General  Brink,  the  MAAG  chief,  was  his  military  advisor.  MAAG 
received  and  reviewed  requests  for  American  aid  to  the  ground,  naval,  and  air 
forces,  established  requirements  and,  after  coordinating  with  Heath,  submitted 
them  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).” 

Although  Americans  hoped  to  work  directly  with  the  Vietnamese  as  well  as 
with  the  French,  the  French  termed  the  Bao  Dai  government  and  its  military 
forces  incapable  of  dealing  with  assistance  matters.  French  troops  were  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  the  few  Vietnamese  units  in  existence  had  limited 
capacities  except  as  auxiliaries. 

As  a  consequence,  MAAG  received  requests  from  the  French,  transferred 
title  of  military  assistance  program  materials  to  them,  and  tried  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  the  items  supplied.  On  December  23,  1950.  the  United  States. 
France.  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  signed  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement.  A  provision  stipulated  that  American  goods  destined  for  Indochina 
would  pass  through  French  hands.'-' 

The  military  assistance  effort  had  three  priorities.  The  first  was  responding 
to  emergency  requests  to  enable  French  forces  to  meet  immediate  threats.  The 
second  was  improving  French  military  capabilities.  The  third  and  least  important 
was  developing  indigenous  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

With  respect  to  aviation  requirements,  not  until  October  1950,  when  forty 
U.S.  Navy  F-6F  Hellcats  arrived  in  Saigon  aboard  a  French  carrier,  could  the 
United  States  make  available  fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the  old  MK-IX  Spitfires. 

While  the  French  requested  F-63  Kingcobras  primarily  because  of  their 
37-mm  cannon,  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)*  had  no  spare  parts  or 
ammunition  for  these  obsolete  aircraft  and  instead  furnished  ninety  F-8F  Bear¬ 
cat  fighters,  which  were  ferried  to  Vietnam  in  February  and  March  1951.  Delays 
in  installing  ground  equipment  postponed  the  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  five  RB-26 
reconnaissance  planes  until  July.  Twenty-four  B-26  bombers  were  renovated  and 
transported  to  Hawaii  by  carrier  in  December,  then  flown  toTourane.  Nine 
others  Hew  from  Sacramento  to  Hawaii  and  on  to  Vietnam  at  the  of  the 
year. 

These  deliveries  completed  the  initial  aviation  schedules  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  The  planes  enabled  the  French  to  expand  sortie 
rates  from  an  average  of  450  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1 950  to  930  in  the  spring  of 
1951. '5 


*  llcrc.-iftcr  in  tins  work,  ihc  terms  "Air  l-oicc,"“Ariiiy.’'"Navy.”.md  "M,armc  Corps"  will  mc.m 
"LI  S.  Air  l•orcc.■"■U  S  Army.""l).S.  Navy."  and  "II.S.  Marine  Corps."  Military  forces  of  otiicr 
nations  will  be  specifically  designated,  for  example,  "l•rencll  Air  1-orce  " 
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(Bottom)  F-8F  Bearcats  ferried  to  Vietnam  (Upper  left)  C-47  with  French  markings  (Upper  right)  USAF 
C-t  19s  Witt)  French  markings  leave  Haiphong  to  drop  supplies  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 

P  9  (Top)  B-26S  (Center)  Morane-500  Crickets  (Bottom)  F-8F  Bearcats  on  Dien  Bien  Phu  Airtield 


Courtesy  French  E  C  P  Aimeos 


Courtesy  French  E  C  Armoos 
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THE  ADVISORY  YEARS 


Despite  Itiglier  American  priorities  in  Korea,  U.S.  materiel  ciispatehetl  to 
Vietnam  helped  the  campaigning.  High  Commissioner  and  Commander  m  Cliief 
Gen.  .lean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  said  in  January  1951  that  U.S.  air  resources, 
"especially  napalm  bombs,  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time."  Mr.  Heath  believed  that 
“French  superiority  in  aviation  and  artillery  was  responsible  for  turning  back  a 
Viet  Minh  offensive.  In  particular,  the  use  of  napalm  .  .  .was  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  French  holding  operations."'*’ 

Ftirthei  French  victories  in  May  195 1  compelled  the  Viet  Mmh  to  abandon 
battles  of  confrontation  and  to  letreat  to  lower-key  guerrilla  operations  of 
harassment  and  ambush.  The  war  assumed  the  charaeteristics  of  a  stalemate.'' 

For  a  variety  of  reasons— to  gain  the  initiative,  to  respond  to  Ameiican 
urging  fora  gieater  Vietnamese  stake  in  the  struggle,  to  allow  France  tocontiib- 
ute  more  to  the  NATO  defenses  in  Europe-  the  French  acceded  to  a  request 
from  Hao  Dai  and  projected  an  expansion  of  Vietnamese  militarv  forces.  They 
opened  an  air  training  center  at  Nha  Trang  Airfield  in  June  1951  and  a  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  office  in  Saigon  during  July.  Furnishing  for  tiaining  several 
Morane-500  Cricket  liaison  aircraft  (French-built  version  of  the  German  Fiescicr 
Storch).  the  French  established  the  Vietnamese  12th  Special  Mission  Squadron 
at  Tan  Son  Nhtit  Airfield  near  Saigon.  Though  the  first  Vietname.se  fiyers 
received  their  training  in  Metropolitan  France.  French  instructors  at  Nha  Trang 
started  in  March  1952  to  train  small  numbers  of  pilots,  observers,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  men. 

These  efforts  permuted  the  activation  in  195.^  of  two  Vietnamese  Cricket 
observation  squadrons  and  in  1954  of  a  light  combat  assatilt  liaison  sqtiadron 
equipped  with  French  Dassault  M.D.-.JI5  Flamants.  The  three  squadrons  were 
reorganized  on  July  I,  1954,  into  the  Vietnamese  1st  Liaison  Group.  Although 
the  air  tiaining  program  had  significance  for  the  future,  it  yielded  only  a  token 
number  of  Vietnamese  liaison  pilots  and  observers  who  had  begun  to  fiy  combat 
missions  under  French  control  toward  the  end  of  1952. 

By  then  the  new  MAAG  chief.  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  H.  Tiapnell.  USA. 
and  Col.  Arvid  E.  Olson,  chief  of  the  MAAG  Air  Force  Section,  weie  concerned 
over  the  effectiveness  of  French  Air  Force  Indochina.  It  was  limited  to  a 
personnel  ceiling  of  10,000  men  and  still  suffered  fiom  a  scaicity  of  technicians. 
Aircraft  maintenance  and  supply  were  consequently  marginal.  Plagued  by  poor 
consumption  records,  the  French  found  it  difficult  to  project  futuie  materiel 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  the  Korean  War  imposed  its  own  needs. 
American  deliveries  to  Vietnam  decreased,  and  F-8Fs  and  B-26s  scheduled  to 
meet  increasing  attrition  remained  unsent  during  1952.  Yet  ten  C-47s  arriving  in 
March  and  April  1952,  and  ten  more  in  September  and  October  bolstered  the 
French.  I*' 

The  French  flew  the  C-47s  to  their  limits  to  meet  stepped-up  action  by  the 
Viet  Minh  in  October.  The  planes  performed  so  well  that  Gen.  Raoul  Salan.  who 
had  replaced  de  Lattre.  asked  General  Trapnell  for  additional  ones.  Trapnell 
passed  the  request  to  Washington  and.  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Far  East  Air 
Forces  (FEAF)  headquarters  in  Tokyo  received  instructions  to  fill  the  order. 
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FEAF  hurriedly  dispatched  twenty-one  C-47s  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  There,  the  24th  Air  Depot  Wing  removed  USAFinsignia. added  paradrop 
equipment,  and  delivered  the  planes  to  the  French  at  Nha  Trang.  To  provide 
technicians  for  better  maintenance  and  supply,  the  wing  sciu  a  temporary  duty 
force  to  Nha  Trang  on  January  4,  1953.  This  was  the  first  USAF  coi.t’ngcnt, 
exclusive  of  the  M  AAG,  to  deploy  to  Vietnam.  They  remained  in  the  countiy 
until  French  troops  relieved  them  on  August  14.-* 

While  the  U  nited  States  was  funding  approximately  one-third  of  the  costs  of 
military  operations,  the  French,  despite  limited  success  in  northwest  Tonkin, 
became  increasingly  disheartened  by  their  own  casualties  and  expenditures. 
Appropriations  from  Bao  Dai's  government  and  from  the  French  National 
Assembly  for  continuing  military  operations  were  difficult  to  obtain.-'  As  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  informed  President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in 
November  1952.  the  French,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Vietnam,  were  wavering  in 
their  support  for  the  war.  They  wanted  international  backing  and  additional 
assistance  for  their  efforts.-- 

Dealing  with  this  pioblcm  would  be  one  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
concerns. 


FAR  EAST  AIR  FORCES 
(Japan) 

STH  AIR  FORCE 
(Japan) 

HIM  AIR  FORCE 
(Philippines) 

20IH  AIR  FORCE 
lOidnawa  and  Guam) 

FAR  EAST  AIR  MATERIEL 
COMMAND  (Japan) 

JUNE  1950 
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Part  two: 

The  Eisenhower  Years 


Nn  - 


II.  Dien  Bien  Phu 


I:arly  in  his  administration.  President  Eisenhower  deeided  tlial  three  actions 
were  necessary  for  French  sitcccss  in  Indochina.  France  had  to  give  “greater 
reality"  to  Viettiamcse  nationalistic  aspirations  and  thereby  deny  the  Viet  Mini) 
their  claim  of  struggling  for  ittdependencc.  With  the  Vietnamese  people  thus 
allowed  a  gteaterstake  iti  their  destiny,  the  French  had  to  place  more  reliatice  on 
indigenous  military  forces,  tequiring  better  equipment  and  training  facilities. 
Finally,  the  free  world  had  to  furnish  more  assistance  to  France,  which  alone  was 
carrying  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  international  struggle.' 

In  March  195.1  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  advised  French 
authorities  that  the  United  States  would  enlarge  its  fiscal  support  if  France 
framed  an  acceptable  plan  foi  resolving  the  war.’  Before  the  French  government 
could  niiike  a  detailed  response,  the  Viet  Minh  launched  another  offensive  in 
western  Tonkin  in  April  195.1.  moved  into  l.aos.  and  threatened  Thailand.' 

A  NATO  foreign  ministers  conference  was  in  progress  in  Paris  and  French 
officials  asked  Dulles  for  the  loan  of  C-119  transports  to  lift  tanks  and  other 
lieavy  equipment  into  Laos.  Although  Eisenhower  was  unwilling  to  employ 
USAF  crews  on  these  combat  missions,  he  agreed  to  lend  the  planes  if  Civil  Air 
Transport  contract  crews  from  Taiwan  flew  them.  These  arrangements  made. 
FEAF  received  the  order  to  provide  the  aircraft.  In  May  USAF  crews  flew  six 
C-1 19s  to  Nha  Trang  where  contract  pilots  took  them  to  Cat  Bi  Airfield  near 
Haiphong.  The  24th  Air  Depot  Wing  sent  a  supporting  maintenance  and  supply 
detachment  to  Cat  Bi.  and  then  to  Gia  Lap.  Airfield  near  Hanoi.  Theairciaft  and 
detachment  wiihdiew  from  Vietnam  late  in  July  after  satisfying  the  requirement.-’ 

General  Henii  Eugene  Navarre,  a  new  commander  in  chief,  arrived  in 
Vietnam  in  May  195.1.  with  instructions  to  defeat  the  Viet  Minh  and  bring  the 
wai  to  a  close  m  conformance  with  American  provisos.  Navarre  drew  a  plan  to 
use  mobile  strike  forces  against  main  enemy  units.  He  hoped  to  expand  support, 
heighten  cooperation  among  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces,  .secure  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France,  and  improve  Vietnamese  forces.  He  proposed  to  lure 
the  Viet  Minh  into  open  battle,  break  up  their  main  forces  by  1955.  and  reduce 
them  to  a  low  level  of  guerrilla  warfare  that  for  the  most  part  indigenous  troops 
could  contain.-' 

To  help  Navai  le  and  incidentally  to  ob.scrve  the  local  conditions,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  joint  military  mission  headed  by  Army  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Danicl  and 
ineluding  MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  E.  McCarty,  commander  of  FEAF's  315th  Air 
Division  (Combat  Cargo),  reached  Saigon  on  .lune  20.  O’Danicl  was  favorably 
impressed  with  Navarre’s  plan.  So  was  McCarty.  Because  of  the  personnel 
shortages  in  French  Air  Force  Indochina.  McCarty  noted,  deliveries  of  more 
U.S.  aircraft  without  air  and  maintenance  cicws  made  little  sense.  Navarre 
wanted  extra  paratroop  lift  capacity,  and  McCarty  propo.scd  to  lend  the  French 
C-lI9s.  The  planes  could  be  dispatched  to  Cat  Bi  a  day  before  a  planned 
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operation,  flown  in  combat  by  l•rcnch  cicws.  and  icttirncd  to  Clark  Air  Rase  for 
maintenance.'’ 

rite  commander  of  French  Air  Fotce  Indochina  rejected  the  C-II9.S. 
Instead,  he  jeqtiested  MAAO  in  August  1953  to  supply  twenty-five  C-47s  plus 
necessary  equipment  by  October  I .  Palled  out  ol  units  m  the  United  .States,  these 
aircraft  were  delivered  to  Vietnam  in  December.’ 

The  armistice  in  Korea,  signed  on  .luly  27.  1953.  raised  the  possibility  of 
greater  support  not  only  by  the  United  States  for  the  French  but  by  Communist 
China  for  the  Viet  Minh  as  well.  Amciican  officials  nevertheless  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  Navarre’s  plan.  When  the  Fiench  government  in  September  agreed  to 
the  exentual  independence  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States  promised  to  make 
available  in  addition  to  the  assistance  funds  already  committed  to  the  French 
and  the  Associated  States  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  -  S305  million  b\ 
the  end  of  1954.  In  March  1954  the  United  States  wotild  offer  to  boost  the 
amount  and  to  leitnbursc  Fiance  up  to  S785  million  for  e.xpendituies  in  Indo¬ 
china  during  calendai  year  1954.'’ 

In  Vietnam.  Navarre  .said  he  would  keep  General  Trapnell  and  MAAG 
informed  of  operational  plans  and  not  limit  their  function  simply  to  handling 
materiel  requests.  F.xpecting  MAAG  to  play  a  larger  role  in  assisting  the  French. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  in  .lanuary  1954  atigmertcd  the  Air 
Force  Section  from  seven  officers  and  eight  airmen  to  thiity  officers  and  thirty- 
five  airmen.  Yet.  despite  public  announcements  in  Washington  of  all-otit  Ameri¬ 
can  support.  MAAG  continued  to  have  little  infltienee  on  French  activities. 
MAAG  complained  (as  other  bodies  with  similar  missions  eksewhere  normally 
noted)  that  the  French  were  reluctant  to  accept  advice.  They  generally  e.xpected 
the  flnited  States  to  deliver  everything  requested,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  tise 
or  to  maintain  it."* 

Starting  his  operations  in  the  fall  of  i953.  General  Navarie  focused  on  the 
plain  of  Diet!  Bien  Pint.  Located  in  northwest  l  onkin  and  near  the  boidei  of 
Laos,  it  controlled  the  main  toad  between  the  two  regions.  A  strongly  fortified  air 
and  ground  base  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  would  reestablish  French  atithot  ity  in  the  area 
and  block  Viet  Minh  incursions  into  the  neighboring  kingdom.''’ 

Paratroopers  jumped  onto  an  airstrip  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  November  20. 
and  began  to  fortify  the  area.  They  needed  heavj  equipment,  including  large 
quantities  of  baibed  wire.  On  December  5  FEAF  started  to  feiry  315th  Air 
Division  C-l  19.s  to  Cat  Bi  Airfield  for  further  flight  by  French  militarv  or  by 
civilian  contract  crews.  At  Cat  Bia  detachment  of  the  483d  Troop  Cariier  Wing, 
the  808 1st  Aerial  Resupply  Unit,  and  a  provisional  maintenance  squadron  of  the 
Fai  East  Air  Logistics  l  oicc supported  from  twelve  totwenty-two  C-l  I9sat  any 
given  time." 

As  Navarre  developed  an  enclave  in  northwestern  Tonkin,  he  had  to 
weaken  the  French  defenses  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  In  December  1953  and  in 
■lanuary  1954.  Viet  Minh  attacks  threatened  French  security  in  those  cities.  Even 
more  serious  was  a  giowing  Viet  Minh  concentration  around  Dien  Bien  Phu.'- 
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The  American  government  noted  the  dangers,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  Frank  C.  Nash  diiectcd  the  military 
services  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Program  without 
regaid  to  funding.  On  January  16.  1954.  President  Eisenhower  instructed 
Defense  Secretarv  Wilson  to  report  to  nim  all  that  could  be  done  to  help  the 
French  without  actually  committing  U.S.  forces  to  combat.  To  permit  the 
French  to  counter  Viet  Minh  incursions  into  Laos,  six  long-range  B-26s  arrived 
in  Indochina  in  January.  When  the  French  then  requested  twenty-two  more,  ten 
to  offset  attrition  and  twelve  to  augment  bombing  capabilities.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Nash  on  .lanuary  29  resolved  to  provide  them  even  if  they  had  to  come  from 
opeiational  USAF  squadrons  in  the  Far  East.  Notified  of  the  decision.  FEAF 
ferried  sixteen  of  its  planes  from  Japan  to  Clark  Air  Base  where  French  markings 
were  painted  on.  then  delivered  them  to  rouranc  in  mid-Fcnruary.  These 
aircraft  remained  on  loan  until  sixteen  B  26s  and  three  RB-26s.  funded  by 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Progiam.  could  reach  Indochina  later  in 
February  and  March.” 

Despite  talk  of  getting  additional  aviation  personnel  from  France  and  of 
using  Vietnamese  to  augment  French  service  troops,  the  French  air  units 
remained  approximately  one-fourth  undermanned.  FEAF  received  instructions 
on  January  i  I  to  organize  for  duty  in  Vietnam  several  provisional  C-47  and  B-26 
maintenance  and  supply  uttits.  with  a  composite  strength  of  some  three  hundred 
men.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  G.  Hewitt,  commander  of  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force, 
arrived  in  Saigon  on  February  2.  1954.  and  established  a  B-26  detachment  at 
Tourane  atid  a  C-47  detachment  at  Do  Son  Atrfteld  near  Haiphong.  Three  days 
later,  the  members  of  this  highly  classified  undertaking  began  to  be  airlifted  in. 
President  Eisenhower  informed  the  American  public  that  “some  airplane 
mechanics  .  .  .  who  would  tiot  get  touched  by  combat"  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam.” 

Support  of  the  French  bothered  Gen.  Otto  P.  Weyland.  FEAF  command¬ 
ing  general.  Because  furnishing  USAF  personnel  hampered  his  own  combat 
teadincss.  he  preferred  the  French  to  receive  Amertcan  funds  for  contract 
maintenance.  Traveling  to  Vietnam  early  in  February.  General  Weyland  gained 
the  impression  that  the  French  problems  were  “primarily  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical."  The  Vietnaitiese  disliked  the  Fiench  atid  seived  pootly  uttdet  thetn. 
More  serious,  the  Vietnamese  laborers  who  worked  at  the  Hanoi  airfields  by  day 
might  well  be  joining  the  Viet  Minh  at  night.'* 

As  growing  communist  forces  gathered  around  Dien  Bicn  Phu  and  cut  the 
surface  routes  to  the  garrison.  General  Navarre  airlifted  new  French  and  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  into  the  airhead.  By  mid-January  1954.  airsupply  required  twenty 
C-1 19  and  fifty  C-47  sorties  each  day.  The  security  of  this  airlift  seemed  threat¬ 
ened  when  radio  intercepts  reported  Viet  Minh  stockpiling  of  .17-mm  rapid-fire. 
Soviet-made  antiaircraft  (A  A)  artillery  ammunition  nearby.  At  the  request  of  the 
Army  attache  in  Saigon,  two  FEAF  experts  in  antiaircraft  warfare.  Captains 
Robert  M.  Lloyd  and  Robert  W.  Hicks,  visited  Vietnam  between  January  16and 
February  5.  They  warned  that  .J7-mm  guns  .sited  along  the  limited  air  approaches 
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lo  Diet!  Bicn  Plni  would  have  “considerable  success"  against  low-flying  trans  • 
ports.  But  aftei  studying  aerial  photographs,  the  officers  concluded  that  the 
i-rench  had  e.xaggerated  the  threat  — there  weie  no  enemy  .^7-mm  guns  in  the 
area.'*' 

President  Eisenhower  was  apprehensive  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  overrun 
the  troops  besieged  in  the  isolated  fortress  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  but  Navarre 
lemained  optimistic.  The  position  was  attiacting  a  large  part  of  the  Viet  Minh 
military  forces  and  if  they  attacked,  the  Fiench  would  inflict  heavy  casualties  on 
them.  The  report  of  the  American  antiaircraft  artillery  experts  was  reassuring. 
French  Ministci  of  Defense  Rene  Pleven  and  Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  H.  R.  Ely  visited  the  site  in  February  and  were  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  defenses.  General  O’Daniel  enthusiastically  reported  the  land 
garrison  able  to  withstand  any  attack  that  the  Viet  Minh  could  launch  “at 
present.”  The  USAF  directorate  of  intelligence  decided  in  March  1954  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  be  “stupid”  to  attack  and  take  heavy  losses  when  "hit  and  run" 
tactics  wete  so  much  more  effective.'' 

In  talks  completed  on  February  18.  1954.  France,  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  todiscuss  political  solutions  hT  Korea  and 
Indochina  at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  April  26.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  had  opposed  scttingaspecificdateforfurther  international  negotiations, 
arguing  that  a  fixed  time  would  tempt  Ho  Chi  Minh  into  a  spectacular 
operation.'*' 

Hisconcern  was  prophetic— Ho  sought  an  all-out  victory  at  Dien  Bicn  Phu. 
Chinese  advisors  had  trained  and  equipped  Viet  Minh  artillery  and  antiaircraft 
units.  Disassembled  weapons,  brought  in  on  the  backs  of  human  carriers,  had 
been  reassembled  and  placed  in  positions  concealed  under  heavy  vegetation  in 
the  hills  surrounding  the  French  garrison.  Artillery  pieces  included  75-  and 
105-mm  howit/ers.  the  latter  of  American  manufacture  that  had  been  captured 
in  Korea.  Among  the  antiaircraft  arms  were  Soviet-made  37-mm  automatic 
weapons  and  12.7-mm  heavy  machineguns.  A  100-mile  road  was  opened  to  a 
major  depot  on  the  Chinese  border,  and  a  fleet  of  1.000  trucks  arriving  from 
China  assured  sufficient  shells  for  a  high  rate  of  fire.'’ 

Before  the  Viet  Minh  launched  their  attack  against  Dien  Bien  Phu.  guerril¬ 
las  struck  the  Gia  Lam  and  Cat  Bi  airfields  inside  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  perim¬ 
eter.  On  the  night  of  March  3,  infiltrators  used  plastic  explosives  to  damage  or 
destroy  ten  civil  transport  aircraft  at  Gia  Lam.  Three  nights  later  at  Cat  Bi. 
guerrillas  destroyed  one  B-26and  six  Morane-50()  Crickets  and  damaged  three 
parked  B-26s.-'' 

The  attack  against  Dien  Bicn  Phu  began  on  March  10  with  shelling  o'"  the 
two  airstrips.  .At  nightfall  on  the  13th  the  Viet  Minh  mounted  massed  assaults 
against  outposts.  Although  the  French  dropped  two  paratroop  battalions  into 
Dien  Bien  Phu  on  March  14  and  16.  the  Viet  Minh  clung  to  the  surrounding  hills 
and  sent  artillery  fire  plunging  down  upon  the  garrison  and  airstrips.  Ground 
support  came  from  all  available  air  units  of  French  Air  Force  Indochina,  the 
French  aircraft  carrier  Arromanches,  and  from  some  naval  patrol  airmen  flying 
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l'B4Y-2  Pii\;itoci.s  out  ol  Cat  Bi.  Sorties  during  tlic  week  ol  March  11-17 
averaged  (orty-thiee  per  da\. 

On  tlie  14th  communist  gunneis  closed  the  principal  airstiip  at  Dicn  Bien 
I’hu,  then  destioyed  se\en  I--8I-S.  two  C'-47s.  one  C-1 19.  lour  Ciickets.  and  two 
1I-19B  helicopteis  on  the  ground.  A  B-26  hit  by  antiairci  ift  fiie  crashed  upon 
landing  at  Cat  Bi.  Enemy  (lie  the  next  day  downed  one  I--61  and  one  E-8I-.  I  hat 
same  week.  Ilak  damaged  three  I--8Fsand  one  C-1 19.  C-^47-  and  smallei  planes 
sneaked  into  the  aiistrip  at  night  for  two  weeks  to  esacuate  casualties.  These 
missions  ceased  after  an  air  ambulance  was  destroyed  by  artill  :r_\  on  Match  28.'' 

French  fighters  and  light  bombers  giving  direct  and  close  air  support  to  the 
ground  troops  had  to  operate  from  higher  altitudes  because  of  the  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire.  The  crews  thcieforc  found  it  harder  to  locate  and  hit  dug-in  and 
carefully  camouflaged  positions.  Since  napalm  dropped  by  C-47s  seemed  partic¬ 
ularly  potent,  the  Fiench  on  March  18  asked  to  use  FEAF  C-1 19s  for  larger 
napalm  drops  on  moonlit  nights.  While  General  Wcyland  thought  the  C-1 19s 
rather  vulnerable  for  such  work,  he  agreed  to  furnish  them.  One  plane  carrying 
4.000  gallons  of  drummed  napalm  crashed  during  takeoff  from  Cat  Bion  March 
2.1.  Nevertheless,  the  French  flew  some  C-1  l9drops  with  satisfactory  results.  But 
napalm,  effective  in  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Red  River  Delta,  was  less  suitable  to 
the  canopied  and  rain-soaked  forest  around  Dicn  Bien  Plui.” 

With  the  n'ajor  airstrip  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  closed,  the  170  tons  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  32  of  lood  required  each  day  to  sustain  the  garrison  had  to  be  dropped 
into  ever-shrinking /.ones.  All  military  air  transports,  including  American  C-1 19s. 
were  committed  to  this  resupply,  even  though  high-altitude  drops  from  8.000  to 
10.000  f'*"'.  dispersed  much  cargo  into  Viet  Minh  territory.  Drops  from  3.000  to 
4.000  feet  were  impossible  because  of  the  37-mm  antiaircraft  fire.  Supplies  in  lieu 
of  aircraft  and  crews  were  sacrificed,  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  items  fell 
into  enemy  hands.-' 

President  Eisenhower  seriously  considered  a  direct  U.S.  military  interven¬ 
tion.  But  judging  adequate  gi  ound  forces  to  be  already  engaged,  he  was  reluctant 
to  commit  American  ground  troop»  in  Southeast  Asia  or  to  employ  air  units 
squarely  in  support  of  the  French.  He  was  unwilling  to  authorize  stronger  U.S. 
measures  unless  a  coalition  of  powers,  including  Britain  in  particular,  gave  moral 
meaning  to  such  an  undertaking.--’ 

Talk  of  using  American  air  and  naval  forces  to  support  the  French 
prompted  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  to  direct  a  study  on  how 
best  to  employ  the  Air  Force  m  Indochina.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  dispatched  a  team  of  officers  under  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  to 
Vietnam  to  gather  facts  on  a  possible  ground  force  commitment.  President 
Eisenhower,  noting  that  General  Trapnell  was  due  for  rotation,  directed  that 
General  O’Daniel,  an  experienced  combat  commander  who  still  visited  Indo¬ 
china  periodically,  be  assigned  as  Chief  of  MAAG.^' 

In  Washington  on  March  20,  French  General  Ely  met  with  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
/kdmiral  Arthur  W.  Radford.  USN.  who  were  gravely  and  sympathetically 
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concerned  about  tlie  situation.  Eisenhower  directed  Radford  to  give  the  French 
whatever  materials  they  requested  He  was  speaking  of  logistic  assistance,  but  Ely 
had  the  impression  that  mtich  mote  was  involved  in  the  offer.  Dulles  reiterated 
the  position  that  overt  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  would  depend  on  French 
willingness  to  expand  the  training  of  indigenous  forces  and  to  give  ultimate 
independence  to  the  Associated  States.  Radford  was  more  encouraging.  He 
spoke  of  direct  U.S.  intervention  by  sixty  B-29  bombers  escorted  by  1 50  carrier 
aircraft  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  against  the  Viet  Minh  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

In  Paris,  Ely  reported  Radford's  personal  assurance  of  naval  air  support  if 
the  situation  required  it.  The  French  government  on  March  29  then  sent  Col. 
Raymond  Brohon  to  Vietnam  to  see  if  American  intervention  was  needed  to  save 
Dien  Bien  Phu.-'’ 

In  Hanoi.  Brohon  told  General  Navarre  of  possible  American  airstrikes.  At 
first  feeling  that  they  might  trigger  overt  Chinese  intervention,  Navarre  informed 
General  Ely  on  the  night  of  April  3  that  direct  American  action  might  "have  a 
decisive  effect  particularly  if  it  comes  before  the  [next]  Viet-Minh  assault."  The 
Viet  Minh  had  already  latinched  a  massed  attack  on  the  evening  of  March  30. 
and  were  about  to  mount  another  on  the  night  of  April  4.  They  seemed  to  be 
taking  heavy  casualties.-’ 

On  the  3d  of  April  in  I’aris.  the  French  government  asked  the  United  States 
to  fly  two  battalions  of  French  paratroopers  and  .some  naval  personnel  from 
France  to  Vietnam.  The  Americans  agreed  and  set  'he  first  aiilift  for  the  ISth.^** 
Alerted  on  Apiil  3  to  a.ssume  the  mission,  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
planned  to  use  C-l  I9.s  of  the  322d  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo).  On  the  6th. 
however.  Pnme  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  refused  to  [icrmit  flights  ovci  India, 
even  though  the  troops  transported  would  be  unarmeo  and  dre.sscd  in  civilian 
clothes.  Air  Force  headquarters  accordingly  directed  the  62d  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  to  deploy  C-l 24s  from  Larson  Air  Force  Base.  'Vashington.  On  April  20. 
six  C-l  24s  picked  up  514  passengers  in  Paris  and  Tunis  and  traveled  to  Vietnam, 
with  intermediate  refueling  stops  in  Libya.  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia.  Pakistan. 
Ceylon,  and  Thailand.  The  planes  unloaded  at  Tourane  on  the  23d.  A  second  lift 
of  five  C-l  24s  departed  Marseilles  with  452  passengers  on  May  5.  followed  much 
the  same  r'ltitc,  and  arrived  at  Tourane  on  the  8th.-’ 

Meanwhile,  at  midnight  on  April  4.  P.'-emicr  Joseph  Laniel  asked  Ambas¬ 
sador  C.  Douglas  Dillon  for  strikes  by  Navy  carrier  pilots  against  Viet  Minh 
artillery  around  the  besieged  French  forces.  As  an  alternative,  he  requested  the 
immediate  loan  of  ten  to  twenty  B-29s.  these  to  be  maintained  by  USAF 
personnel  and  flown  by  French  crews.’" 

Secretary  Dulles  had  earlier  spoken  of  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  Chinese  aggression.  In  a  speech  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
Washington  on  March  29,  he  expressed  strong  opposition  by  "whatever  means" 
against  the  extension  of  communist  power  into  Southeast  Asia.” 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  wanted  to  be  sure  exactly  what 
Dulles  meant,  for  Eden  thought  it  usclc.ss  to  encourage  the  French  in  an 
adventure  that  would  succeed  only  with  more  than  limited  military  assistance. 
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Accoulingly.  the  British  Ambassador  Roger  M.  Makins  infoi  med  Dulles  that  his 
government  believed  the  French  situation  in  Indochina  to  be  beyond  salvage.  It 
was  therefore  important,  he  said,  to  refrain  from  jeopardizing  the  negotiations  to 
be  held  in  Geneva. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Admiral  Radford,  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roger  M.  Kyes  on  April  i  briefed  a  select  group  of  congressional  leaders.  The 
latter  made  it  clear  that  the  Congress  would  support  no  unilateral  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion  in  Indochina  unless  three  conditions  were  met;  unified  action  by  the  non¬ 
communist  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  by  the  United  Kingdom,  complete 
independence  to  be  granted  to  the  Associated  States,  and  continuation  by  the 
French  of  their  military  effort  on  the  same  scale  after  other  nations  cnteied  the 
conflict.” 

Because  congressional  support  for  U.S.  air  and  naval  assistance  to  France 
depended  on  a  British  alignment.  President  Fisenhower  wrote  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  a  personal  letter  on  April  4.  Churchiirs  response  three  days 
later  indicated  little  enthusiasm  for  involvement.'-' 

On  April  5  Dulles  had  revealed  in  testimony  before  the  House  foreign  affairs 
committee  that  the  Chinese  were  "coming  awfully  close"  to  overt  military 
intervention.  This,  he  said,  Eisenhower  would  not  countenance.  Yet.  given  the 
British  position,  the  United  States  on  the  6th  informed  France  that  other 
circumstances  were  necessary  for  a  direct  American  role  in  Vietnam.'^ 

On  the  same  day.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
recommended  against  lending  B-29  aircraft  for  two  reasons.  The  French  had 
little  ability  to  operate  the  planes  and  none  to  support  them.  Suitable  targets  for 
the  large  bombers  were  absent.''" 

General  Navarre  informed  Paris  on  April  7  that  he  lacked  Fiench  flight 
crews  to  man  boi  rowed  B-29s.  Furthermore,  without  fighter  escorts,  the  B-29s 
might  be  shot  down  if  the  Chinese  .sent  in  MIG  jets.'’ 

Convinced  of  Indochina's  major  importance  to  the  free  world.  President 
Eisenhower  on  the  7th  explained  to  the  press  why  he  thought  so.  The  sun  endcr  of 
any  free  people  to  communism,  he  said,  was  inimical  to  freedom  everywhere.  The 
loss  of  Vietnam  would  expose  other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  communist 
aggression.  “You  have  a  row  of  dominoes  set  up.  you  knock  over  the  first  one, 
and  what  will  happen  to  the  last  one  is  the  certainty  it  will  go  over  very  quickly."'** 

American  military  studies  were  far  from  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of 
employing  U.S.  combat  forces  to  support  the  French.  A  FEAF  staff  paper 
stressed  the  point  that  the  French  still  followed  an  "arrogant"  colonial  policy  and 
iiad  so  alienated  native  loyalties  a.,  to  make  a  military  solution  probably  impossi¬ 
ble.  Besides,  rigid  ceilings  on  French  military  manpower  and  a  reluctance  to 
develop  native  forces  had  dashed  what  hope  there  might  have  been  to  deal  with 
the  Viet  Minh  militarily.  More  spccifical'y,  the  French  had  failed  to  exploit  their 
■planes  lully,  for  they  had  neither  interdicted  enemy  supply  routes  nor  properly 
used  air  strikes  against  the  hostile  concentrations  ringing  the  fortiess.'’ 

A  USAF  staff  study  concluded  that  air  power  would  contribute  to  the 
efforts  of  land  forces,  but  several  factors  would  seiiously  inhibit  air  effectiveness. 
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Cited  were  the  character  of  the  ground  operations,  the  terrain,  the  weatlier.  the 
absence  among  the  indigenous  population  of  a  will  to  fight,  the  general  scareity  of 
good  air  targets,  and  the  want  of  target  information.-*'’ 

The  Army  fact-finding  team  headed  by  General  Gavin  reported  that  eight 
U.S.  divisions  plus  thirty-five  engineer  battalions  would  have  to  fight  in  the 
Hanoi  Delta  and  possibly  sei'/.e  Hainan  Island.  Because  Southeast  Asia  had  no 
good  ports,  airfields,  and  land  communications,  support  requirements  were 
tremendous.  “We  finally  decided  when  we  were  all  through,"  Gavin  said  later, 
“that  what  we  were  talkingabout  doing  was  going  to  war  svith  Red  China  under 
conditions  that  were  appallingly  disadvantageous.”  Ridgway  sent  the  report  to 
President  Eisenhower  who  was  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the  requirements 
posited.-” 

Yet  U.S.  military  commanders  in  the  Far  East  tried  to  furnish  all-out  logistic 
support  to  the  French,  even  drawing  equipment  from  American  units.  Gen.  Earle 
E.  Partridge,  who  assumed  command  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  on  March  26. 1954. 
directed  “full,  prompt,  and  effective”  action.  Thu.,  when  the  French  High 
Commissioner  asked  Ambassador  Heath  early  in  April  for  eighteen  C-47s  to 
replace  losses,  the  planes  were  flown  from  Japan  to  Tourane  on  April  9  and 
placed  on  loan.  When  the  French  wanted  twenty-five  B-26B  aircraft,  these  too 
were  provided.  Other  expedited  deliveries  included  H-19  helicopters  taken  from 
Marine  Corps  units  in  the  Far  East,  L-20  liaison  aircraft  from  the  Air  Force,  and 
twelve  F-8F  replacement  aircraft  diverted  from  Thailand  commitments.  The 
carrier  Saipan  brought  twenty-five  F-4U  Corsair  fighters  to  Tourane  to  augment 
the  F-6Fs  aboard  the  Arromanches.  While  FEAF  sent  large  air  shipments  of 
munitions,  paraflares,  and  white-phosphorus  bombs,  larger  deliveries  of  heavier 
ordnance  came  by  surface  vessels  loaded  in  Korea  and  Okinawa.-*- 

Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  FEAFdeputy  for  operations,  offered  the  French 
on  April  7  the  Hail  (Lazy  Dog)  munitions  stored  in  Japan.  These  small  finned 
bullets  had  been  manufactured  for  antipersonnel  missions  during  the  Korean 
War  but  had  never  been  used  in  combat.  With  1 1.200  of  the  missiles  packed  in  a 
cluster  adapter  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  500-pound  bomb,  the  tactic  was  to 
drop  the  clusters  from  15.000  feet  and  burst  them  at  5.000  feet.  This  allowed  the 
finned  bullets  to  gain  lethal  velocity  as  they  approached  the  giound.” 

Five  million  of  these  sm''ll  missiles  and  500  cluster  adapters  arrived  at 
Haiphong  on  April  1 6.  but  thv  ship  was  delayed  on  berthing  and  did  not  unload 
until  the  23d.  When  the  shipment  was  unpacked,  about  half  the  missiles  were 
corroded  and  many  had  damaged  fins  that  alfectcd  their  ballistic  flight.  Two 
FEAF  technical  experts,  Lt.  Col.  William  B.  Sanders  and  Maj.  Robert  V. 
Prouty,  urged  the  French  to  employ  the  finned  bullets  in  a  fairly  large  strike 
against  enemy  personnel.  The  French,  however,  preferred  to  use  them  against 
antiaircraft  artillery  emplacements.  Four  PB4Y-2  aircraft,  each  carrying  12 
cluster  units,  opened  the  attack  and  through  May  2  dropped  227  units;  B-26s 
dropped  132. 

Though  Sanders  and  Prouty  were  unable  to  obtain  concrete  evaluations  of 
results,  the  French  appeared  to  be  happy  with  circumstantial  evidence.  On  April 
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30  and  May  1  tlie  missile  bombs  were  extensively  employed  in  conjunction  with 
air  resupply  missions,  and  on  these  dates  C-1 19  crews  reported  less  antiaircraft 
fire  than  usual.  Perhaps  more  indicative,  the  Viet  Minli  dispersed  their  antiair¬ 
craft  batteries.  To  Sandeis  it  seemed  that  “the  finned  bullet  attacks  were  success¬ 
ful  but  only  due  to  volume  rather  than  good  delivery  tactics."'*^ 

When  Generals  Partridge  and  Smart  visited  Vietnam  during  April  14-18. 
General  Navarre  asked  whether  B-29  operations  were  feasible.  On  his  way  home. 
Partridge  ladioed  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  C.  Caldara,  commander  of  the  FEAF 
Bomber  Command  (Provisional),  to  meet  him  at  Haneda  airport  in  Tokyo. 
There  Partridge  told  Caldara  of  Navarre's  request.  According  to  Navarre.  B-29 
operations  had  been  cleared  through  diplomatic  channels.  Partridge  had 
received  no  such  directive,  in  any  case.  Caldara  was  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  see 
whether  B-29s  would  be  effective.  If  so  and  B-29  flights  were  authorized.  Caldara 
would  have  complete  operational  control.  Partridge  wanted  him  to  employ  his 
force  as  a  total  unit  under  mass-strike  conditions.^* 

Leaving  Japan  on  the  following  day.  Caldara  flew  to  Saigon.  After  con¬ 
ferring  with  Robert  McClintock.  Charge  d’Affaires  at  the  American  Embassy, 
and  with  French  officials.  Caldara  received  an  intelligence  briefing.  He  then  flew 
over  Dien  Bien  Phu.  He  concluded  t'nat  there  were  “no  true  B-29  targets."  But  if 
B-29s  were  "the  only  aircraft  that  can  put  the  required  tonnage  on  the  roads  and 
supply  areas,  we  can  do  the  job  if  directed.”  The  monsoon  weather  had  set  in. 
limiting  visual  bombing.  Hence  bombing  by  shoran  radar  or  by  airborne  radar 
would  be  essential. 

Believing  that  B-29  operations  could  best  be  mounted  from  Clark  Air  Base 
in  the  Philippines.  General  Caldara  planned  to  fly  a  maximum  effort  strike  with 
1/ 10-second-delay-fused.  500-pound  general  purpose  bombs.  Navy  fighters 
operating  from  carriers  would  escort  the  bombers.  “The  bombing  raid."  Caldara 
later  reminisced,  “could  have  effectively  destroyed  the  entire  enemy  force  sur¬ 
rounding  Dien  Bien  Phu.” 

This  may  have  been  wishful  thinking.  Although  General  Navarre  repeatedly 
sought  information  on  the  ability  of  the  B-29s  to  destroy  antiaircraft  facilities,  he 
fe’t  that  the  absence  of  ground-based  radar  guidance  made  a  mass  strike  so  close 
to  the  camp  impossible.  He  preferred  an  American  air  strike  against  the  major 
Viet  Minh  supply  base  at  Tuan  Giao.  a  road-junction  town  about  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Caldara  made  a  personal  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
the  enemy  supply  lines  from  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  the  Chinese  border  and  presented 
target  information  to  the  French.  In  Hanoi  he  discovered  the  French  possessed 
more  fighter-bombers  and  light  bombers  than  they  could  use  on  any  given  day 
because  of  personnel  and  maintenance  restrictions.  Finally.  Caldara  judged  a 
mass  bombing  by  B-29s  to  be  impractical  under  the  conditions.  He  also  informed 
Partridge,  who  directed  him  to  return  to  Japan.-’*. 

Arriving  in  Paris  on  April  19.  Secretary  Dulles  learned  that  the  situation  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  was  “virtually  hopeless.”  It  could  be  saved  only  through  U.S.  air 
intervention.  Dulles  suggested  to  the  French  government  that  Generals  Navarre 
and  O’Daniel  hold  an  emergency  consultation.  But  on  the  23d  when  Navarre 
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asked  for  an  American  B-29  air  strike,  Dulles  told  Foreign  Minister  Georges 
Bidault  that  direct  U.S.  intervention  required  a  prior  political  basis. 

Dulles  confeired  with  Admiral  Radford  when  the  latter  reached  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  April  24.  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  too  late  for  United  States 
action.  In  Geneva  the  following  evening.  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  opposed  direct  American  air  involvement. 
Discussions  next  turned  toward  a  new  policy  on  the  basis  of  a  French  defeat  in 
northwest  Tonkin.-’'’ 

With  direct  American  intervention  ruled  out.  the  sole  hope  for  continued 
French  resistance  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  rested  on  reinforcing  the  garrison.  Paia- 
troopers  flown  from  France  to  Vietnam  in  USAF  aircraft  offered  the  prospect  of 
releasing  experienced  paratrooper  battalions  in  reserve  at  Hanoi.  Never(hele.ss. 
the  dispatch  of  relief  was  meaningful  only  if  air  transport  supply  was  available. 

Navarre  dropped  small  numbers  of  paratroopers  into  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  the 
nights  of  May  3, 4.  and  5  but  canceled  another  planned  drop  because  of  scarce 
airlift.  Through  April  and  early  May.  French  combat  aircraft  and  transports 
operated  under  the  most  .severe  restrictions  of  adverse  weather  and  terrain  as  well 
as  of  hostile  ground  fire.-”* 

As  the  defensive  perimeter  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  contiactcd.  the  drop  /one 
diminished  to  a  diameter  of  about  2.000  yards.  Antiaircraft  weapons  sited  on 
high  ridges  alongside  the  t  rop  zone  caught  aircraft  flying  through  the  slot  in  a 
murderous  crossfire.  To  escape  flak.  French  C-47s  dropped  paiabundles  from 
lO.OOOfcetand  had  to  make  several  passes  overthe  target  before  they  could  kick 
out  their  complete  loads.  In  deference  to  the  ground  fire.  C-1 19s  raised  their  drop 
altitude  to  5,000  feet,  and  dumped  their  loads  quickly  in  a  single  pass.  Hardly  safe 
from  flak  at  that  height.  Civil  Air  Transport  pilots  complained  that  the  C-47s 
dropped  parabundles  through  their  flights  and  that  escorting  flak-suppression 
aircraft  were  dropping  bombs  through  flight  formations.  These  were  hazardous 
conditions  for  civilian  crews  whose  contracts  made  no  mention  of  flying  in  active 
combat  areas. 

1  o  increase  drop  accuracy  at  8,000  to  10.000  feet.  French  airborne  techni¬ 
cians  devised  an  ingenious  procedure.  They  used  a  lefucling  line  to  hobble  a 
cargo  parachute  until  it  neared  the  ground.  I  hen  an  explosive  time-delay  fu/ccut 
the  line  and  allowed  the  parachute  to  deploy.  The  device  appeared  to  work,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  U.S.  Army  8081st  Quartermaster  Airborne  Supply  and 
Packaging  Company,  which  loaded  C-I19s  at  Cat  Bi.  adopted  the  parachute 
delay  apparatus  and  used  it  on  all  C-l  19  drops  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
Dien  Bien  Phu  campaign.-” 

Fragments  of  a  37-mm  shell  severely  injured  Civil  Air  Transport  pilot  Paul 
Holden  on  April  24.  His  fellow  civilians  refused  to  fly  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  again 
without  adequate  combat  air  .support,  so  French  military  pilots  manned  the 
C-l  19s.  On  the  26th.  antiaircraft  fire  downed  one  F-6F  and  two  B-26'..  Flak- 
suppression  missions  (includinga  heavy  concentration  of  Hail  missiles),  flown  at 
the  expense  of  close  air. support  strikes  and  supply  line  interdiction,  .mproved  the 
situation.  The  civilian  pilots  returned  to  their  planes  on  the  30th.  Breaking  a  short 
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period  of  silence,  37-mmguns  on  May  6  scored  hits  on  one  C-1 19  and  shot  down 
another  tlown  by  civilian  pilot  James  B.  McGovern. 

On  the  6th  planes  delivered  196  tons  of  supplies  to  the  garrison.  What  was 
to  be  the  final  Viet  Minh  assault  started  that  evening.  At  noon  of  the  7th, 
soldiers  broke  into  the  heart  of  the  French  defenses,  and  the  battle  ended 
several  hours  later.  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  scored  a  decisive  victory  that  coincided 
with  the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  There,  delegates  had  failed  to  reach  political 
agreement  on  Korea  and  were  about  to  take  up  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
to  Indochina. 


*  A  legendary  figure  in  Asia.  McGovern  had  come  lo  be  known  as  "Earlhquakc  McGoon"  in 
dcrercncclo  his  huge  sire  and  black  beard,  lie  was  a  Fourtcemh  Air  Force  pitot  in  World  War  II  and 
remained  in  the  Far  East  with  llic  Civil  Air  transport  Company.  He  died  in  the  C-1 19  crash. 
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Victory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  to  move  troops  and 
weapons  toward  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  perimeter.  During  the  night  of  May  12, 
500  Vietnamese  regulars  at  Hanoi  deserted  with  their  arms.  Grave  doubts  about 
holding  the  Red  River  Delta  arose  among  the  French.  Deciding  that  the  safety  of 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  in  Vietnam  had  become  the  prime  consideration,  the 
government  directed  the  French  commander  to  withdraw.  He  could  retire  as  far 
as  the  18th  parallel  to  safeguard  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.' 

Although  President  Eisenhower  believed  overt  Chinese  intervention  in 
Indochina  hardly  likely,  he  permitted  the  military  services  to  plan  for  the 
contingency.  Identifying  the  options  open  to  the  United  States  may  have  bene¬ 
fited  French  morale.  At  the  time,  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump.  USN.  was  Commander 
in  Chief.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC),  the  unified  commander  responsible  for 
U.S.  military  operations  in  Asia  south  of  the  30th  paiallel.  He  conceived  that  an 
American  commander  of  a  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Command  ought  to  move 
into  Vietnam  with  U.S.  naval  and  air  forces,  perhaps  eight  Army  divisions,  and 
probably  exercise  operational  control  over  the  French  forces.^ 

General  Partridge,  FEAF  commander,  promptly  protested  Admiral 
Stump’s  concept  because  it  would  divide  the  unity  of  air  command  in  the  Pacific 
and  base  air  units  on  ha  /ardous  airfields.  Less  than  enthusiastic  about  B-29swith 
conventional  weapons.  Partridge  favored  using  carriers.  Believing  the  struggle  to 
be  basically  a  civil  war  in  which  long-term  pacification  and  unification  rather 
than  destruction  were  the  prim,  objectives,  he  thought  that  conventionally 
armed  B-29s  might  produce  favorable  short-term  psychological  effects  but  no 
lasting  results.  Indecisive  and  devastating  air  attacks  would  be  counterproductive 
because  the  real  task  was  to  build  indigenous  military,  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  leadership.' 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  reluctant  to  place 
large  numbers  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam.  They  wished  to  avoid  a  defensive 
Korea-type  response  and  preferred  an  offensive  against  mainland  China,  includ¬ 
ing  attacks  against  the  Chinese  war-making  capability  and  “employing  atomic 
weapons,  whenever  necessary. ”■* 

President  Eisenhower  sent  General  Trapnell,  MAAG-Indochina  chief,  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  May  to  discuss  cooperative  planning  with  General  Ely.  who 
was  preparing  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  Conimandcr  in  Chief  and  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  When  Ely  failed  to  receive  positive  assurance  of  U.S.  intervention  even  in 
the  event  of  an  overt  Chinese  attack,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  an  overall 
American  commander  and  was  averse  to  having  American  ground  troops, 
except  for  one  or  two  divisions  as  a  show  of  good  faith.^ 
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After  tliat.  tlie  prospects  of  American  intervention  diminished.  Discussions 
in  Geneva  on  Indocliina  commenced  May  8  between  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reptiblics.  France,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  Kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  State  ol 
Vietnam,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  question  was  how  to 
end  the  war  between  France  (and  its  adherents)  and  the  Viet  Minh.  the  former 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  the  latter  by  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Viet  Minh  delegate  was  hardly  anxious  to  compromise.  11c 
felt  that  the  French  colonials  had  been  defeated  and  that  all  of  Vietnam  lay  within 
Ho  Chi  Minh’s  grasp. 

Seeing  little  chance  of  holding  an  enclave  in  Tonkin,  the  French  in  .Itine 
were  agteeable  toa  partitioning  of  Vietnam  that  would  leave  the  southern  part  to 
them.  By  then,  the  Viet  Minh  were  establishing  control  over  the  central  high¬ 
lands.  On  the  24th.  in  Mang  Yang  Pass,  they  cut  offand  virtually  destroyed  .^.600 
men  of  Frettch  Mobile  Group  100  that  was  withdrawing  toward  Pleiku  along 
Route  19. 

The  Viet  Minh  continued  their  military  successes  and  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tionsdraggod  on.  Betweett  June 25-28 m  Washington.  President  Eisenhowerand 
Ptime  Minister  Churchill  drew  up  a  paper  and  offered  it  to  the  French  as  the 
basis  for  an  armistice.  Pledging  to  press  for  a  collective  defense  of  Southeast 
Asia,  they  warned  that  the  international  situation  would  be  “seriously  aggra¬ 
vated"  if  the  French  government  refused  to  accept  an  agreement.'' 

The  Soviet  Union  seemed  more  interested  in  Europe  than  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Informed  speculation  indicated  that  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov 
proffered  Premier  I’icrre  Mcndcs-Francc  a  somewhat  favorable  settlement  in 
Indochina  if  the  French  abstained  from  participating  in  a  European  Defense 
Community.  At  the  same  time.  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai.  appar¬ 
ently  impressed  with  the  atomic  might  of  the  United  States,  hoped  to  dcmilitari/c 
Indochina  to  deny  the  Americans  bases  there.’ 

On  July  8  In  Geneva,  serious  discussions  centered  around  the  place  where  a 
dividing  line  could  be  drawn  across  Vietnam.  The  French  insisted  on  the  18th 
parallel,  while  the  North  Victnamc.se  argued  for  the  14th.  After  a  private  discus¬ 
sion  between  Mendes-France  and  Chou  En-lai  in  Bern,  the  Viet  Minh  accepted 
the  17th  parallel  as  the  demarcation,  and  the  negotiations  moved  rapidly  to  a 
conclusion  on  July  2 1," 

Signingan  agreement  on  Vietnam.  Frcnchand  Viet  Minh  military  represen¬ 
tatives  established  two  states  separated  at  the  17th  parallel,  a  demilitarized  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  tiiv.  North  and 
of  Viet  Minh  from  the  South.  They  prohibited  introducing  fresh  troops,  arms, 
and  munitions,  as  well  as  building  new  military  bases  in  Vietnam.  International 
Control  Commission  teams  from  Canada,  India,  and  Poland  were  to  supcivisc 
the  implementation  of  the  armistice  and  to  report  violations  that  might  lead  to 
resumed  hostilities.  Finally,  there  were  to  be.  by  July  1956,  elections  throughout 
Vietnam  to  unify  the  country.  Consultations  between  rcprc.scntativcs  of  the  two 
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pails.  North  and  South,  were  to  start  no  later  thait  .Inly  20.  1955.  to  pieparc  for 
the  vote.'* 

ilie  Soviet  Union  wislied  all  patties  to  accept  the  Geneva  accoids  formally, 
but  the  U nited  States  preferied  to  keep  them  a  matter  between  the  two  principals. 
Nevertheless  the  American  delegate.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  IL  Smith, 
gave  assurance  that  the  United  Stales  would  "refrain  from  the  ih.'cat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb"  the  agreements  and  would  "view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  .  .  .  agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threaten¬ 
ing  international  peace  and  .security."  The  delegate  from  South  Vietnam 
solemnly  protested  that  his  country  was  not  bound  by  agicemenis.  Me  objected 
that  the  I- tench  High  Command  hadariogated  to  itself  the  right  tofi.xadatefora 
future  election,  a  political  laiher  than  a  military  decision."* 

rite  Geneva  accords  led  to  the  lemoval  of  USAF  logistic  support  detach¬ 
ments,  and  General  Partridge  had  started  the  withdrawal  as  early  as  May  l.T  But 
wl.;n  the  French  need  for  support  to  hold  the  Red  River  Delta  slowed  the 
evacuation.  Partridge  diiected  the  detachmeias  to  take  necessary  measures  for 
their  own  safety  and  security." 

The  C-47  detachment  at  Do  Son  Airfield  departed  on  .lunc  29.  The  C-l  19 
detachment  at  Cat  Bi  moved  on  May  2.^toTouraneandJoincd  the  B-26  support 
group.'- 

On  July  1.1  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  ordered  immediate  suspension  of  all 
materiel  shipments  to  Indochina.  The  Air  Force  stopped  all  deliveries,  started  to 
recover  the  B-2()  and  C-l  19  aircraft  on  loan,  and  arranged  to  evacuate  its 
personnel.  Much  materiel  already  en  loute  to  Indochina  in  French-controlled 
ships  could  not  be  diverted,  and  eventually  ended  up  in  French  dumps  and 
depots.  The  B-26  and  C-l  19  logistic  support  detachments  remained  at  Tourane 
on  aircraft  recovery  missions  until  the  last  of  the  loaned  planes  leturned  to  Clark 
Air  Biise  on  September  6." 

The  USAF  units  had  little  trouble  evacuating  their  own  people  fiom 
Vietnam,  but  were  hard-pressed  to  fulfill  other  personnel  movements.  The 
French  requested  a.ssistance  to  tcpatriaie  wounded  men  from  Noilh  Vietnam, 
and  five  C-l 24s  moved  504  individuals.  The  315th  Air  Division  and  6481st 
Medical  Air  Evacuation  Group  handled  these  patients  from  Saigon  hospitals  via 
Clark  Air  Base  to  fachikawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  where  Military  Air  Transpoil 
Service  (M  A  rS)  craft  flew  them  to  the  United  States  and  finally  to  France  and 
North  Africa.  The  Navy  hospital  ship  Haven  moved  725  men  from  Vietnam  to 
Oran.  Algeria,  and  to  Marseilles.*'* 

Air  Force  transports  flew  U.S.  nationals  from  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area; 
the  Philippine  .Air  Lines  evacuated  Filipino  residents;  Civil  Air  Transport  planes 
took  out  Chinese;  U.S.  Navy  Amphibious  Group  One  and  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  lifted  supplies  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  safety. 

The  latgcst  of  these  movements  by  far  took  place  between  July  10. 1954.  and 
July  30.  1955.  Before  the  Viet  Minh  stopped  the  migration,  about  880.000 
Vietnamese  fled  from  the  North  to  the  South.'* 
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(Right)  Richard  M  Wixon  Pierfo 
Mendes-Franco  and  John  Foster 
Dulles 

(Below)  Ope'ot'on  Wounded 
Warrior  USAf  evacuation  ol 
French  For^'iqn  Legi  jnnatres  after 
Oieri  Bicn  Ptio 
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Few  efforts  were  made  to  evaluate  the  air  operations  of  the  1  ndochina  War. 
quite  possibly  because  of  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  pointless  to  draw  lessons 
from  a  conllict  that  was  doomed  from  the  start.  The  French  had  been  unable  to 
win  the  support  of  the  people  where  the  war  was  fought. 

Even  so.  at  General  Twining's  direction.  General  Hewitt  \isited  the  region 
and  prepared  a  detailed  report.  His  main  conclusion  was  that  the  manpower 
strength  of  the  French  A.ir  Force  had  been  hopelessly  inadequate  to  support 
182.000  ground  troops  dispersed  in  many  garrisons.  Air  operations  were  largely 
responses  to  urgent  ground  force  rcque.sts.  In  consequence  the  French  had  tried 
to  do  too  much,  in  far  too  many  places,  with  much  too  little.'*’ 

Si>mmari/ing  the  reasons  for  this  lackluster  performance.  F'EAF  noted  the 
personnel  shortages  and  the  poor  organization.  Often  more  aircraft  than  pilots 
w'cre  available,  and  too  few'  maintenance  men  were  on  hand  to  keep  planes 
serviceable.  Furthermore,  tactical  air  pkinneis  had  been  unable  to  develop 
targets  m  the  “monsoon  mountain  mass”  of  North  Vietnam,  and  interdiction 
missions  had  been  relatively  ineffective  against  enemy  supply  lines,  particularly 
against  the  flow  of  goods  from  China.*’  Both  General  Hewitt's  and  FFAF's 
assessment  implied  that  the  existing  problems  were  correctable.  But  neither 
echoed  an  earlier  estimate  by  Gen.  G.  J.  M.  Chussin.  French  air  commandei. 
who  suggested  that  the  Viet  Minh  tactics  ofconcealment.  dispersal,  surpiise.  and 
psychological  warfare  were  extremely  difficult  to  counter  with  fast-flying  mili¬ 
tary  planes.'** 

F’lesidcnt  Eisenhower  welcomed  the  end  of  bloodshed  in  Indochina.  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance,  he  said,  had  been  unable  to  cure  an  “unsound  relationship 
between  the  Asiatics  and  the  French”  and  had  therefore  been  “of  only  limited 
value.”''’ 

Two  Vietnams  emerged.  In  both,  most  people  lived  in  two  great  riverdcltas. 
the  Red  in  the  north  and  the  Mekong  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  lowlands 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains. 

North  Vietnam,  under  Ho  Chi  Minh  at  Hanoi,  had  about  1 6  million  people 
including  a  commun'St  political  elite  and  battle-hardened  military  forces.  Brutal 
collectivization  progiams  in  1954  and  1955  decreased  the  popularity  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  migration  of  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  south  during  the 
year  after  the  Geneva  accords  was  a  protest  against  the  regime  and  the  conditions 
of  life.  But  the  communists  confidently  expected  the  national  reunification 
plebiscite  in  1956  to  deliver  the  other  Vietnam  peacefully  to  them. 

In  South  Vietnam,  with  14  million  people,  failure  of  the  French  to  develop 
indigenous  leaders  hampered  the  anti-communist  nationalists.  During  the 
absence  of  Bao  Dai  in  France,  control  of  the  state  devolved  upon  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  minority.  He  became  head  of  the  cabinet  in 
Saigon  on  June  18.  1954,  and  a  few  weeks  latci  was  invested  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  Not  widely  known  in  the  country  and  somewhat  aloof. 
Diem  depended  heavily  for  advice  on  his  immediate  family,  especially  on  his 
brother  and  political  counselor.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.’" 
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Ho  Clii  M  inh  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  'o  extend  his  control  over 
all  of  Vietnam.  Immediately  after  the  Geneva  agreeme.its.  he  called  for  a  “long 
and  arduous  struggle”  to  win  the  south,  which  he  described  as  "teriitorics  of 
ours."-'  He  soon  sent  cadres  across  the  17th  paraliel.and  th’v  became  known  as 
Viet  Cong.  They  expanded  the  communist  apparatus  in  the  south,  prepared  for 
future  infiltration  of  men  from  the  north,  and  worked  for  eventual  unification 
under  Hanoi  through  subversion  as  well  as  open  conflict. 

President  Eisenhower  retained  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  am  worked  to 
strengthen  the  indigenous  government  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  who  had 
agreed  to  stay  in  Indochina  until  national  forces  could  emerge.  To  compensate 
for  and  bolster  the  weak  government.  Secretary  Dulles  actively  concerned 
himself  with  stimulating  strong  native  military  forccs.-- 

Accordir.g  to  a  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  paper  in  August  1 954.  the 
Viet  Minh  victory  in  Tonkin  had  enhanced  communist  military  and  political 
prestige  in  Asia.  Now  he  Viet  Minh  were  certain  to  try  to  extend  their  influenee 
beyond  North  Vietnam  by  military  and  non-military  pressures,  that  is.  by  overt 
aggression  and  by  exploiting  internal  political  instabilities  and  economic  w'eak- 
nesscs  in  neighboring  free  countries. 

To  counter  this  estimated  course  of  action,  the  United  States  decided  to 
pursue  three  principal  policies:  negotiate  a  Southeast  Asia  security  treaty  pledg¬ 
ing  members  to  act  promptly  against  armed  aggression;  swiftly  support  legiti¬ 
mate  governments  requestingand  requiring  assistance  to  defeat  local  subversion 
and  rebellion:  and.  more  specifically,  support  France  in  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  gain  and  maintain  the  military  forces  and  the  economic  conditions 
needed  to  meet  foreign  aggression  and  insure  internal  seeurity.-’ 

Moving  speedily,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Pakistan.  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  signed  the  Southeast  Asia 
Defense  Treaty  in  Manila  on  Septembers.  1954.  The  major  threats  triggering  the 
agreement  were  subversion  from  within  and  aggression  from  outside  a  country. 
Although  an  individual  nation  had  primary  responsibility  for  countersubversive 
activities,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  w'ould  act  as  a 
clearing  house  to  exchange  information  among  the  members  and  to  discuss 
common  policies.  It  was  external  armed  aggression  against  any  member  that  was 
recognized  as  the  main  common  danger,  and  this  the  members  pledged  to  meet 
collectively.  Because  the  Geneva  agreements  prevented  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  from  joining  the  organization.  SEATO  sptead  its  protection  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  United  .States  would  work  through  the  French  to 
maintain  the  military  forces  "necessary  for  internal  security."  For  all  members, 
the  United  States  would  discharge  its  treaty  obligations  by  deploying  mobile 
forces  lapidly  into  the  area  rather  than  by  stationing  units  in  the  region.  The 
treaty  became  effective  in  February  1955.-'’ 

Since  SEATO  was  to  be  a  shield  against  external  aggrc.ssion.  Secretary 
Dulles  felt  that  South  Vietnam  needed  military  forces  for  internal  security  only, 
riie  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  hesitant  to  spend  scarce  funds  in  Vietnam  until  a 
stable  government  existed.  They  believed,  however,  that  U.S.  military  assistance 
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to  Vietnam  should  afford  both  internal  security  and  limited  defense  against 
external  attack.-' 

Much  of  the  American  problem  stemmed  from  the  kind  of  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  government  had  yet  to  consolidate  its  power,  and 
there  were  conspiracies  to  unseat  Diem.  The  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  a  reasonably 
strong  civil  government  in  control  before  the  United  States  undertook  a  military 
training  mission.  Secretary  Dulles  understood  this  concern,  but  he  thought  that 
well-trained  armed  forces  would  strengthen  the  Vietnamese  government.  Under 
pressure  from  Dulles,  the  Joint  Chiefs  conceded  that  five  indigenous  divisions 
would  permit  Vietnam  to  maintain  internal  security  and  present  a  limited 
response  to  external  attack.  But  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  train  that 
force.  If  the  United  States  decided  to  do  the  training,  it  should  be  assigned  low 
priority  so  as  not  to  impair  more  promising  programs  elsewhere.’'’ 

Between  1945-1954  the  French  had  built  up  the  Vietnamese  regular  and 
paramilitary  forces  to  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  The  Vietname.se  Air  Force 
consisted  of  the  1st  Liaison  Group  with  two  squadrons  of  Morane-500  Cricket 
liaison  planes  and  one  squadron  of  Dassault  M.D.-3I5  light  combat  assault 
aircraft,  and  a  training  center  at  NhaTrang.  Few  Vietnamese  had  held  high  rank. 
Most  were  inexperienced.  Enlis’ed  desertions  were  frequent  and  damaging.’’ 

The  French  had  declined  the  offer  of  Ameriean  help  in  training  the  Vietna¬ 
mese,  but  they  changed  their  minds  about  the  time  of  the  Geneva  accords. 
Generals  O’Daniel  and  Ely  in  Saigon  ag.^eed  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  some  responsibility.  The  Geneva  agreements  fixed  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  M  AAG  at  .342  U.S.  officers  and  men.  the  number  in  the  country 
when  the  accords  were  signed.  Since  this  group  was  too  small  to  do  a  great  deal, 
the  French  retained  management  of  the  programs. 

In  Oetober  the  Joint  Chiefs  ruled  that  the  MAAG  in  Saigon  could  execute  a 
training  mission  if  this  became  a  political  necessity  and  if  the  French  refrained 
from  interfering.  After  a  National  Security  Council  meeting,  the  President 
ordered  Ambassador  Heath  and  General  O’Daniel  to  “collaborate  in  setting  m 
motion  a  crash  program  designed  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  loyalty 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Free  Vietnamese  forces.”  He  instructed  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  prepare  a  long-range  progiam  to  reorganize  and  train  the  minimum  number  of 
Vietnamese  forces  necessaiy  to  preserve  internal  security.’” 

The  President  also  wrote  to  Diem  to  ask  for  Vietnamese- American  coopera¬ 
tion  on  developing  a  strong  and  stable  state  capable  of  resisting  subversion  and 
aggression.  In  return  for  U.S.  assistance,  Eisenhower  expected  Diem  to  reform 
his  government,  make  it  responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  Viet- 
name.se  people,  and  shape  it  into  a  representative  and  democratic  regime.’’ 

American  policy  statements  stressed  internal  security  considerations,  but 
public  announcements  indicated  the  intention  to  stiengthen  the  nation  to  repel 
aggression  as  well  as  subversion.  The  military  forces  projected  were  modeled  on 
the  U.S.  tri-service  pattern.  They  were  more  suitable  for  conventional  military 
operations  than  for  internal  security  and  counterinsurgency  activities.'*’ 

To  dramatize  interest  in  Vietnam  and  to  evaluate  the  situation.  President 
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Eisenhower  sent  General  .1.  Lawton  Collins.  USA.  to  Saigon  as  a  special  U.S. 
representative  on  November  3, 1954.  .Among  other  missions.  Collins  was  to  look 
into  the  question  of  insuring  the  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the  government.  Shortly 
after  Collins  arrived,  a  Vietnamese  general  officer  who  had  challenged  Diem's 
control  departed  for  France.  This  resolved  a  struggle  for  the  direction  of  the 
government  in  favor  of  Diem.  Stability  seemed  cnhunccd.*' 

Working  within  strength  figures  stipulated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Collins  at  first  negotiated  solely  with  the  French.  After  January  1 . 1955.  when  the 
union  of  the  Associated  States  with  France  terminated.  Collins  conferred  directly 
with  Diem's  government.  He  secured  agreement  for  American  support  of  a 
Vietnamese  army  numbering  94,000  men.  enough  for  a  mobile  battle  corps  of 
three  field  divisions  and  one  regimental  combat  team.  M  A  AG  was  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  assisting  the  Vietnamese  government  to  organize  and  train  this 
armed  force.  Due  to  the  personnel  ceiling  on  MAAG.thc  French  would  help.  On 
February  12.  1955.  the  United  States  formally  took  overall  Vietnamese  military 
training.’’ 

Initial  Vietnamese  ground  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong  were  encourag¬ 
ing.  To  destroy  communist  domination  in  certain  areas,  a  Vietnamese  brigade 
conducted  a  pacification  operation  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  February  and  March. 
In  April  and  May  larger  forces  pacified  the  Quang  Ngai  and  Binh  Dinh  Provin¬ 
ces  on  the  coast  of  the  South  China  Sea.  The  soldiers  broke  up  armed  bands, 
destroyed  arms  caches,  provided  local  security,  and  lescttlcd  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  on  vacant  lands." 

During  March,  Diem's  troops  also  put  down  a  rebellion  by  the  Pmh  Xuyen 
politico-religious  sect,  a  revolt  that  spread  to  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  sects. 
Driving  the  dissidents  out  of  the  city,  the  Vietnamese  army  crushed  their  armed 
forces  in  a  final  campaign  in  the  Rung  Sat  swamps  southwest  of  Saigon  in 
September  and  October.  Occupation  of  the  Tay  Ninh  Province  broke  the  Cao 
Dai  insurgency. 

The  army  performed  well  and  the  air  force  afforded  moderate  aid  in  the 
form  of  Cricket  liaison  flights  that  conducted  surveillance,  diiectcd  artillery,  and 
dropped  psychological  warfare  leaflets.  These  successes  gave  confidence  to  Diem 
and  optimism  to  the  Americans,  who  hoped  that  continued  support  would 
enable  the  government  to  “pull  through.”" 

Further  encouragement  came  when  Diem  formed  two  new  local  defense 
organizations.  He  recruited  men  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  assigned  them  to  work 
with  provincial  chiefs  as  a  rural  police.  He  created  the  Self  Defense  Corps  whose 
members  used  obsolete  weapons  to  protect  their  homes,  villages,  and  hamlets 
under  the  district  chiefs.’' 

Air  Force  studies  suggested  that  the  most  immediate  danger  to  Southeast 
Asia  was  subversion.  But  this  was  out  of  context  with  proposals  to  equip  national 
air  forces  with  conventional  aircraft.  In  addition,  there  was  need  to  develop 
indigenous  equipment  and  techniques  in  line  with  U.S.  doctrine,  so  American  jet 
aircraft  could  function  in  the  event  of  a  U.S.  deployment  to  meet  a  SEATO 
emergency.  On  May  5.  1955,  General  Twining  approved  an  Air  Force  Council 
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policy  that  the  national  air  forces  in  the  Pacific-Far  East  should  be  shaped  to 
cope  with  internal  aggression,  to  defend  to  a  limited  degree  against  external 
aggiession,  and  to  furnish  air  base  complexes  suitable  for  USAF  use  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Whether  the  thiee  were  compatible  remained  to  be  seen. 

In  September  1955  a  program  to  forge  indigenous  countersubversive  mil¬ 
itary  forces  seemed  to  demand  highly  mobile  ground  commando  troops  operat¬ 
ing  closely  with  tactical  air;  slow-flying  conventional  strike  aircraft  carrying 
diveisificd  weapons  and  loitering  over  target  are.as  for  extended  periods,  plus 
visual  and  photo-icconnaissance  planes,  light  transports,  and  helicopters;  and  a 
strong  militia  to  overcome  communist  infiltration  at  local  levels.” 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that  a  U.S.  effort  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  against  external  aggression  under  SEATO  procedures  would  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  costly,  and  difficult  to  manage,  especially  without  atomic  weapons.  To 
defeat  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  would  call  for  two  to  four  Army  divisions 
besides  the  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces.  To  invade  and  occupy  North 
Vietnam  would  take  eight  U.S.  divisions.  Moreover,  quite  a  few  Air  Force 
tactical  fighter  wings  would  have  to  be  committed,  and  this  depended  on  proper 
air  facilities.  To  prepare  to  meet  a  North  Vietname.se  invasion  in  the  near  future, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  suggested  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  improving  the  air  bases  in  the  country  and  in  neighboring  states.  ’" 

When  Ho  Chi  Minh  called  upon  Diem  to  open  negotiations  fora  national 
plebiscite,  not  only  Diem  but  Dulles  protested  publicly.  An  honest  election 
would  be  impossible,  they  said,  because  the  totalitarian  regime  in  Hanoi  would 
direct  the  vote  of  the  people  it  controlled  in  the  more  populous  North.  Diem  on 
August  9  positively  rejected  elections  as  long  as  the  communist  regime  refused  to 
grant  democratic  freedoms  and  fundamental  rights  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam.  An  October  vote  in  South  Vietnam  gave  Diem  a  mandate  tc  set  up  a 
republic  under  his  presidency.  On  October  26.  1955,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
came  into  being,  and  on  the  same  day  the  United  States  extended  recognition  and 
established  diplomatic  relations."’ 

Because  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  building  a  powerful  army  in  North  Vietnam,  an 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  would  overwhelm  Diem’s  forces  that  were  organized 
and  equipped  chiefly  foi  inteinalsecuiity.‘’”MAAG  had  therefoie  suggested  that 
the  Victnamc.se  army  concentrate  on  repelling out.sidc  attack  and  that  the  United 
States  concentrate  on  training  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps.  Approv¬ 
ing,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  that  General  Collins’ ceiling  of  94,000  men 
for  the  Vietnamese  military  forces  be  raised  to  1 50,000.  This  would  be  enough  for 
4  field  divisions,  6  light  divisions,  13  territorial  regiments;  and  about  4.000  air, 
4,000  navy,  and  5.000  civilian  employees.'" 

Li.  Gen.  SamuclT.  Williams.  USA,  wasappointed  the  new  MAAG  chief  in 
Saigon.  Arriving  on  November  15.  1955.  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  an 
impending  withdrawal  of  French  forces  to  meet  the  revolt  in  Algeria.'”  Under 
arrangements  made  by  General  O’DanicI,  French  advisors  were  serving  with 
American  personnel  in  a  Training  Relations  and  Instructions  Mission.  The 
French  departure  required  a  larger  American  complement.  While  the  Interna- 
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tional  Control  Commission  was  unwilling  to  approve  a  bigger  MAAG.  it 
allowed  the  United  States  to  sent  350  men  to  Vietnam  as  a  Temporary  Equip¬ 
ment  Recovery  Mission  to  invcntoryand  remove  surplus  equipment.  Stietching 
the  authority  granted,  MAAG  employed  these  personnel  as  logistical  advisors  to 
replace  the  French  working  with  Vietnamese  army  units.  They  became  the 
Combat  Arms  Training  and  Organization  Division  of  MAAG.  On  April  23. 
1956,  the  last  French  commander  in  chief  in  Indochina  closed  his  headquarters 
and  left  for  France.'*' 

According  to  General  Williams,  pacification  duty  left  the  Vietnamese  army 
little  time  for  division  combat  training.  Scattered  miscellaneous  units  were  hard 
to  organize  into  a  cohesive  field  force.  President  Diem  described  the  light 
divisions  as  relics  of  the  French  colonial  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  made  poor 
soldiers  and  therefore  had  to  work  in  small  units.  Increasingly.  Diem  wished  his 
army  to  be  organized  and  tiained  for  field  operations  in  conjunction  with  the 
SEATO  nations.  When  British  and  Canadian  authorities  insisted  that  this  would 
violate  the  Geneva  accords  and  provoke  particular  disaffection  in  India,  the 
United  States  refrained.'** 

South  Vietnam’s  refusal  to  conduct  elections  to  reunify  the  two  Vietnams  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreement  led  American  officials  during  the  winter 
of  1955-56  to  expect  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  sometime  after  July  1956.  the 
date  when  the  elections  would  have  taken  place.  Nothing  happened,  and  two 
months  later  President  Eisenhower  decided  to  help  South  Vietnam  build  armed 
forces  for  internal  security  and  also  for  limited  initial  resistance  to  North  Viet¬ 
namese  attack.  The  United  States  encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese  to  align 
their  military  growth  to  U.S.  military  doctrine.*' 

As  the  United  States  prepared  the  Vietnamese  to  combat  subversion  and  to 
repel  invasion  as  well,  it  seemed  unable  to  decide  which  was  the  greater  threat. 
The  objectives  for  expanded  national  and  regional  defenses  —  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  —  were  vague,  confused,  and  at  times  conflicting.  This 
aggravated  the  problem  American  advisors  faced  in  adapting  U.S.  materiel  and 
procedures  to  a  stra  igc  environment. 
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IV.  U.S.  Command  Problems 
in  the  Pacific: 

Emphasis  on  Southeast  Asia 


Authorities  in  Washington  had  closely  managed  the  assistance  to  France 
during  the  Indochina  War,  but  U.S.  commanders  in  the  Pacific  e.xercised  increas¬ 
ing  influence  afterward.  They  looked  to  American  military  interests  on  a  divided 
basis.  The  Far  East  and  United  Nations  Commands  existed  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Pacific  Command  on  the  other.  Because  of  budgetary  constraints,  the  latter 
had  no  Air  Force  theater  headquarters  or  tactical  units.  All  USAF  resources 
were  assigned  to  Far  East  Air  Forces,  headquartered  in  Tokyo.  Under  FEAF 
were  Fifth  Air  Force  and  315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  in  Japan,  and 
Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines.' 

After  March  26,  1954,  Admiral  Stump.  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific 
Command,  became  responsible  for  reviewirgall  military  assistance  programs  in 
this  area,  which  took  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  Stump  found  it  hard  to  manage 
without  an  air  headquarters,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  March  31  directed  General 
Twining  to  create  a  command  at  Hickam  AFB.  Hawaii.  Hence  Pacific  Air  Force 
(PAF)  came  into  being  under  Maj.  Gen.  Sory  Smith  on  the  1st  of  July.  While 
Smith  reported  directly  to  Admiral  Stump,  he  likewise  answered  to  General 
Partridge,  FEAF  commander.  This  reflected  an  understanding  that  all  USAF 
tactical  air  units  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  would  be  assigned  to  FEAF  in  the 
interest  of  command  unity  throughout  both  theaters.  Stump,  who  was  described 
as  "exceedingly  if  not  unduly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  command  prerogatives.” 
found  it  vexing,  and  understandably  so.  that  FEAF  should  have  a  say  in 
ClNCPAC's  area  of  responsibility.  Yet  General  Partridge  considered  that  a 
common  USAF  policy  for  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas  required  him  to  be 
abreast  of  events  in  both  places.  He  directed  the  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force  to 
have  the  6410th  Materiel  Group  support  all  air  components  in  Southeast  Asia.’ 

Ill  February  1955.  when  Genera!  Partridge  held  a  conference  of  air  attaches 
and  MAAG-Air  representatives  from  all  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  discuss 
problems  and  programs.  Admiral  Stump  reminded  him  of  ClNCPAC's  primary 
responsibility  for  that  area.  Stump  wanted  General  Smith  to  help  promote 
projects  consistent  with  U.S.  military  and  political  objectives  in  the  Pacific 
Command.  Placing  Thirteenth  Air  Force  under  PAF  on  June  I  facilitated  his 
wish.' 

Under  revised  directives  issued  by  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  in  July,  Admi¬ 
ral  Stump  gained  more  authority  in  carrying  out  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program.  Unified  commandcis  like  him  were  to  be  in  the  direet  line  of  command 
over  the  MAAGs  in  their  areas.  Thus  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel 
assigned  to  MAAGs  were  no  longer  “allocated  to  CINCPAC’but  rather  placed 
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under  his  direct  command.  Stump  therefore  integrated  the  control  of  assistance 
programs  in  his  headquarters.  Only  on  technical  matters  did  he  allow  MAAG 
chiefs  to  communicate  directly  with  their  military  departments,  their  component 
commanders,  and  other  service  agencies.  As  for  Stump’s  component  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  commanders,  they  were  limited  to  advising  CINCPAC.'* 

The  Air  Force’s  centralization  of  global  logistics  under  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  further  diluted  FEAF  influence  over  assistance  concerns.  General 
Partridge  insisted  on  controlling  his  logistics,  but  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter  who 
replaced  him  on  June  4.  1955.  accepted  the  new  concept  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  Tiansferred  to  Air  Materiel  Command  on  October  1. 
1955,  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force  was  redesignated  Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific 
Area.  Under  this  organization  the  Northern  Air  Material  Area  Pacific  handled 
support  and  technical  assistance  for  Japan  and  Korea.  The  Southern  Air  Mate¬ 
rial  Area  Pacific  at  Clark  Air  Base  similarly  served  Okinawa.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Laos,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Guam,  and  Vietnam.* 

M  AAG-Air  personnel  now  went  straight  to  these  materiel  commands  with 
their  logistic  problems,  without  need  to  go  through  the  theater  air  command.  In 
November  1955  Far  East  Air  Force  headquarters  invited  MAAG-Air  represen¬ 
tatives  to  a  conference  in  Tokyo.  Again  CINCPAC  objected  that  FEAF  had  no 
right  to  indoctrinate  air  sections  with  its  philosophy  and  concepts.'’ 

The  inspection  team  dispatched  by  General  Smith  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
November-December  1955  reported  that  the  Army  appeared  to  be  dominating 
the  M  AAGs,  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  was  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
individual  countries.  Still  most  MAAG  chiefs,  deputy  chiefs,  and  chiefs  of  staff 
were  Army  officers.  In  Vietnam  the  MAAG-Air  Section  people  were  described 
as  being  "relegated  to  a  minor  role  and  treated  as  junior  partners.’’  without  access 
to  current  war  ph  ns  and  unable  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  MAAG-Air 
sections  in  neighboring  countries.  There  was  a  “deplorable  lack  of  definite 
relationship"  between  the  indigenous  air  forces  supported  by  mutual  defense 
assistance  programs  and  the  overall  strategic  objectives  of  the  United  States.’ 

After  remarking  on  the  close  association  between  the  Japanese  and  Korean 
Air  Forces  and  Fifth  Air  Force.  General  Kuter  urged  Thirteenth  Air  Force  (now 
under  PAF)  to  foster  similar  rapport  with  indigenous  air  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  On  February  17,  1956,  Smith  charged  Thirteenth  Air  Force  with  monitor¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  assistance  programs  in  SEA  so  that  national  air  forces  were 
developed  in  line  with  U.S.  strategic  aims." 

Austerely  manned.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  headquarters  needed  twenty-eight 
more  manpower  spaces  to  perform  the  additional  task.  These  slots  v.ere  not  to  be 
had  because  tl'.e  entire  Air  Force  was  trying  to  build  to  an  authorized  LIV  wings 
without  increasing  personnel.  Kuter  and  Smith  conferred  in  April  1956  on  how 
to  improve  the  review  and  monitoring  of  assistance  activities.  In  May  and 
November,  Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific  Area  sponsored  conlerences  of  MAAG- 
Air  representatives  to  the  same  end.’ 

Air  commanders  were  disturbed  by  Admiral  Stump’s  reliance  on  subordi¬ 
nate  command  organizations  for  local  operations.  As  a  matter  of  principle. 
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USAF  leaders  advocated  centralized  direction  and  control  of  air  operations  in 
ihe  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas.  Local  control  of  tactical  air  units  would  restrict 
their  operations  to  arbitrary  and  often  meaningless  geographic  boundaries. 
Furthermore,  air  units  would  go  under  operational  control  of  a  commander  who 
had  little  or  no  e.'tpericncc  in  training,  equipping,  and  operating  them."’ 

General  Smith  therefore  protested  the  assignment  of  tactical  air  units  to  a 
subordinate  unified  command.  It  would,  he  said,  partition  ai  ‘  power  to  defend 
local  pieces  of  scattered  real  estate.  Smith,  as  Stump  s  theater  air  commander, 
should  manage  all  air  operations  in  Pacific  Command  in  order  to  use  the 
available  units  most  effectively  regardless  of  their  locations.  Stump  pointed  out 
that  his  area  was  too  vast  for  overall  direction  of  local  operations  from  Hawaii. 
The  division  of  command  responsibilities  between  component  commanders,  he 
said,  had  led  to  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  and  he  preferred  a  single 
commander  responsible  in  each  operational  area  for  all  military  operations  there. 
Kilter  called  the  potential  commitment  of  USAF  squadrons  to  local  defenses  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  A.sia  a  “further  emasculation  of  air 
power.”" 

When  President  Eisenhower,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  .loinl 
Chiefs  directed  CINCPAC  in  July  1956  to  prepare  a  contingency  plan  for 
defending  South  Vietnam  against  overt  external  attack.  Admiral  Stump  thought 
in  terms  of  setting  up  a  U.S. -Vietnam  Defense  Command.  The  commander  was 
to  receive  from  Fifth  Air  Force  the  operational  control  of  earmarked  air  defense 
and  supporting  forces,  and  from  PAF  a  senior  Air  Force  officer  as  the  air 
component  commander,  plus  staff  personnel.  The  Joint  Chiefs  accepted  this 
proposal.’’ 

While  the  prospective  proliferation  of  subordinate  unified  commands  threat¬ 
ened  the  unity  of  air  power,  other  developments  changed  the  picture.  The 
consolidation  oflhc  United  Nations,  Far  East. and  Pacific  Commands  had  come 
under  study  in  the  spring  of  1955,  after  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  objected  to 
the  worldwide  command  structure  that  he  deemed  too  large,  unwieldy,  and 
expensive.  He  wanted  the  system  simplified  and  reduced,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
asked  commanders  for  comments.  General  Kuter  recommended  a  single  U.S. 
unified  command  in  the  Pacific.  The  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  early  in  1956.  and 
Secretary  Wilson  appiovcd  discontinuing  the  Far  East  Command  (FEC)  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Command,  which  was  to  be  the  single  unified  command  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  Last  areas.  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Force  then  became 
PACAF/  FEAF  ( Rear)  on  July  I ,  which  foreshadowed  another  change,  and  the 
headquarters  in  Japan  moved  to  Hawaii." 

General  Kuter  suggested  in  August  that  the  Pacific  Command  have  three 
principal  component  commands,  namely  U.S.  Army  Pacific.  U.S.  Nav\  Pacific, 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  Pacific, and  four  subordinate  joint  commands  -  Hawaiian. 
Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Mariinas-Bonin.  All  forces  allocated  to 
CINCPAC.  Kuter  thought,  should  be  assigned  to  the  principal  component 
commanders  for  operational  control  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  subordinate  joint 
commands  should  have  no  combat  responsibilities  but  rather  should  support 
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ambassadors  and  M  A  AGs,  coordinate  administrative  and  logistic  activities,  and 
perform  other  non-combat  obligations  in  their  areas.  In  a  local  war.  a 
CINCPAC-designatcd  task  force  commander  selected  fiom  the  military  service 
predominantly  involved  would  assume  operational  control  of  joint  task  forces. 
Dining  local  engagements,  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Air  Force  Pacific,  should 
have  complete  responsibility  for  air  defense  throughout  the  entire  Pacific.  '■* 

In  October  Admiral  Stump  and  Army  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemniti'er,  FEC 
commander  in  chief,  recommended  three  component  commands  -  Pacific 
Fleet,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  Army.  Pacific,  each  to  administer,  train,  support, 
and  operate  allocated  forces.  Stump  and  Lemnit/er  wished  to  retain  e.xisting 
subordinate  unified  commands  and  to  establish  two  additional  commands  in  the 
northwest  Pacific.  The  plan  failed  to  meet  Secretary  Wilson’s  demand  for 
economy.  It  was  reworked  in  Washington  and  resubmitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
December. 

Reorganisation  as  approved  early  in  1957  made  the  Pacific  Command  the 
single  unified  command  directly  responsible  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the 
Navy  serving  as  executive  agent.  Under  Cl  NCPAC  were  three  major  component 
commands:  United  States  Army.  Pacific  (USARPAC).  United  States  Pacilic 
Fleet  (PACFLT).  and  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF).  each  headed  by  a  com- 
mandei  in  chief.  According  to  CINCPAC  instructions,  PACFLT  and  PACAF 
were  to  perform  air  tasks  on  a  mutually  supporting  basis.  Only  three  subordinate 
unified  commands  remained.  The  Commander.  Fifth  Air  Force,  assumed 
responsibility  as  Commander.  United  States  Forces.  Japan,  and  received  a  joint 
staff  but  had  no  unified  operational  responsibilities.  The  Commanding  General. 
Eighth  Army,  headed  United  States  Forces  in  Korea  and  also  served  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief.  United  Nations  Command.  The  Taiwan  Defense  Command 
continued  unchanged.  In  the  Philippines.  Ryukyus.  and  Marianas-Bonin. 
CINCPAC  representatives  coordinated  matters.  In  countries  where  no  U.S. 
operating  forces  were  located,  the  M  AAG  chief  was  the  CINCPAC  representa¬ 
tive.  All  MAAGs  were  diicctly  responsible  to  CINCPAC.  "' 

On  the  1st  of  June.  General  Kutcr  opened  his  Headquarters  Pacific  Air 
Forces  at  Hickam  AFB.  consolidating  for  the  first  time  USAF  tactical  forces  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas  undei  a. single  commander.  Unity  of  command  of 
all  theater  air  power  was  nonetheless  missing.  Not  only  did  PACAF  and 
PACFLT  have  to  cooperate  on  air  tasks,  but  Admiral  Stump  not  Kuter-  had 
the  responsibility  to  develop  indigenous  air  forces.  Kutcr  could  just  advise  Stump 
whether  assistance  programs  squared  with  U.S.  policies  and  objectives.  In 
Kilter’s  view,  indigenous  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  were  hardly  being  helped  to 
grow  in  harmony  with  USAF  objectives.  That  is.  the  forces  were  not  prepared  to 
cope  with  internal  subversion,  to  give  limited  defense  against  overt  external 
aggression,  and  —  perhaps  most  important  —  to  offer  suitable  bases  for  U.S.  air 
units  that  might  be  committed  operationally.  National  air  forces  were  being 
equipped  with  slow,  conventional  aircraft  for  combating  insurgency.  Air  facili¬ 
ties  that  USAF  jet  aircraft  could  use  in  time  of  emergency  were  generally 
lacking.” 
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Kutcr  instructed  the  commanders  of  the  Filth  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces  in 
August  1957  to  act  as  "rallying  points”  for  informal  discussion  with  indigenous 
air  leaders.  In  November  he  invited  air  attaches  and  M  A  AG-Air  representatives 
to  a  conference  in  Haw  lii,  and  urged  them  to  work  together  to  create  a  common 
purpose  in  the  "packets  of  demcciatic  air  powci"  torming  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Improving  air  facilities  ranked  high  on  his  agenda.'*' 

Planning  for  the  possible  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  during  the  cni  ly  months 
of  1958,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  conceived  of  the  mobile 
strike  force.  It  would  depart  its  home  base  within  24  hours  after  receiving  an 
execution  order,  and  engage  in  1 5  days  of  self-supporting  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia.”  Since  General  Kuter  wanted  Thirteenth  Air  Force  to  have  a  dominant 
role  in  SEA  air  activities,  he  charged  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman  (who 
became  Thirteenth’s  commander  on  March  4)  to  take  command  of  the  PACAF 
Mobile  Strike  Force  when  it  deployed  through  Clark  Air  Base.  The  force 
included  three  troop  carrier  squadrons  and  one  combat  airlift  support  unit  from 
the  1 5th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo);  a  fighter  squadron,  a  bomber  squadron, 
a  reconnaissance  task  unit  with  photo  processing  cell,  and  half  of  an  air  refueling 
squadron  from  Fifth  Air  Force;  one  fighter  squadron  from  rhirtcenth  Air  Force; 
and  a  search  and  rescue  detachment  from  the  31st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  of  Air 
Rescue  Service  (Pacific).  Clark  Air  Base  was  to  furnish  logistic  support,  and 
Thirteenth  Air  Force  was  empowered  to  draw  on  PACAF  resources  to  establish 
detachments  at  forward  air  bases.’" 
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Because  coinniiimem  of  this  mobile  strike  force  would  i educe  the  general 
war  deterrent  elsewhere.  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  began  to  alert  in  the 
United  States  a  composite  air  strike  force  for  rapid  global  deployment,  mainly  to 
back  up  an  immediate  response  by  PACAF  to  aggression."' 

During  April  1958  the  P.ACAF  mobile  strike  force  concept  was  tc.>ted  in  a 
SFATO  exercise  in  Thailand  against  a  simulated  land  aggressor  force.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  SEATO  exercise,  nuclear  weapons  were  inserted  into  the  scenario. 
One  observer,  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  H.  Smith.  Jr..  Fifth  Air  Force  commander, 
believed  it  vital  tointcrdict  an  enemy  land  force  by  air.  Upon  returning  to. lapan, 
he  directed  a  staff  study  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Chinese  invaded 
Southeast  Asia.’Mn  contrast,  CINCPAC  regaidcd  forward  defense  in  the  Pacific 
as  resting  upon  the  twin  pillars  of  strong  mobile  U.S.  forces  and  of  allied  ones 
strengthened  by  American  military  assistance  programs."* 

The  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  markedly  broad¬ 
ened  ClNCPAC’s  authority  as  a  unified  commander.  .Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  units  previously  allocated  to  him  were  now  under  his  “full  operational 
command."  The  roles  of  the  miftary  departments  and  of  the  component  com¬ 
manders  were  confined  to  the  administration  and  support  of  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  units  assigned  to  the  unified  commanders.  A  new  CINCPAC,  Adm.  Harry 
D.  Felt  —  an  experienced  naval  aviator  w'hose  exceptionally  long  tenure  was  to 
last  fiom  July  31.  1958.  through  June  1964  —  would  exercise  operational 
command  through  his  component  commanders  or  through  the  commanders  of 
subordinate  unified  commands. 

Responsible  for  the  immense  area  of  the  Pacific  and  its  islands  —  excluding 
the  Aleutians  and  the  Bering  Sea.  but  including  Japan,  Korea.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  —  Admiral  Felt  as  CINCPAC  was 
comparable  to  a  theater  commander  in  World  War  II.  All  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
in  that  region  were  under  him,  and  Vietnam  was  one  of  his  obligations.  Head¬ 
quartered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  he  also  had  at  Hawaii  the  major  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  of  USARPAC.  PACFLF.  and  PACAF.  each  headed  by  a  component 
commander.  Logistic  and  support  forces,  subordinate  unified  or  triservicc  com¬ 
manders.  area  representatives  and  military  assistance  advisory  groups  like  the 
one  in  Vietnam  were  also  under  him.  His  mission  was  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  attack  and  “to  support  and  advance  United  States  policy  and  interests  in 
the  Pacific  Command  area.”"' 

An  advocate  of  the  twin-pillar  strategy.  Admiral  Felt  perceived  the  sepaia- 
tion  between  U.S.  strategic  planning  and  military  assistance  programs.  The 
remedy  involved,  on  the  one  hand,  completing  a  CINCPAC  contingency  con¬ 
cept  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole  and,  on  the  other  hand,  relating  each  country 
program  to  the  entire  strategy.  A  Joint  U.S.  task  force,  he  believed,  should 
respond  to  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  accordingly  arranged  for  Marine 
f  .trees  on  Okinawa  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  CINCPAC  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  1 16.  Since  Marines  would  be  airlifted  to  meet  an  emergency,  the 
initial  commander  of  this  force  was  to  be  a  Marine  officer.  When  Army  rcin- 
forccincnts  arrived  by  air  and  sea,  eommand  was  to  pass  to  an  Army  officer. 
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PAC'AI-  designat'd  tlic  Tlurtecnih  Air  1-orcc  commander  to  head  the  air  com¬ 
ponent  of  J  I  F  1 16  in  order  to  establish  his  auihoiity  ovei  affairs  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

During  the  autumn  ol  1958.  Admiral  Felt  began  to  show  the  M  AAGs  how 
to  relate  their  programs  to  regional  as  well  as  to  country  recils. ’  PACAF's 
major  task  was  to  build  air  lacilities  and  an  air  operating  environment  in 
Southeast  Asia.  General  Kuterand  Lt.  Gen  William  F.  McKee,  vicccommandei 
ol  Air  Materiel  Command,  felt  that  aviation  piojects  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP)  and  ol  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  weie  oriented  to  individual  countries.  They  saw  no 
I  eason  why  these  pi  ojects  could  not  be  loosely  connected  to  regional  defense  as  a 
whole.  Better  relations  between  PACAF  and  MAAG-Air  personnel,  they 
behexed,  would  ensure  that  petroleum,  oil.  and  lubricants  (POL),  ammunition, 
ground-to-air  communications,  fire  trucks,  refueling  vehicles,  and  other  essen¬ 
tials  would  be  in  place.  Maintained  by  indigenous  air  forces,  these  services  would 
be  available  lor  USAF  use  if  necessary. ‘"In  June  1959  the  MAAGs  received  from 
Cl  N  CP  AC  the  first  of  a  series  of  lists  setting  forth  the  priorities  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  projects  of  this  nature.’'' 

But  cooidination  between  CINCPAC  contingency  planning  against  an 
oxeit  aggression  and  individual  country  assistance  programs  continued  to  be 
inadequate.  For  e.sample.  the  latter  were  not  designed  or  funded  to  build  facilities 
that  could  be  used  by  USAF  units.  These  projects  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  .  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  which  reviewed  assistance  programs,  was  often 
compelled  to  delete  projects  for  indigenous  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
could  not  be  justified  according  to  the  law.  The  MAAGs  also  hesitated  to 
recommend  projects  warranted  only  by  U.S.  interest.  In  Laos,  for  instance,  it  was 
■■extremely  difficult  to  explain  why  you  need  an  8,000-foot  heavy  duty  runway, 
flat  concrete,  and  sweepers  to  go  with  it  in  a  country  that  uses  Gooney  Birds."'" 

Another  set  ofprograms  sprang  from  the  Army  orientation  of  the  MAAGs. 
For  example,  aviation  equipment  obtainable  through  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  was  relatively  high-priced  and  competed  with  nroiects  desiied  by  the 
Army.  After  visiting  Pacific  areas  in  1959.  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Hutchinson. 
USAF  assistant  for  mutual  security,  found  that  Army  officers  held  15  of  23 
worldwide  MAAG  chief  positions.  This,  he  suggested,  resulted  in  unbalanced 
recommendations  from  the  field.  The  Air  Force  sought  a  more  equitable  man¬ 
ning  ratio,  but  it  would  take  several  years  to  bring  about  changes." 

Despite  these  difficulties.  General  White  (who  had  replaced  General  Twin¬ 
ing  as  Chief  of  StafQ  wished  PACAF  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  air  matters 
throughout  the  Pacific,  to  include  assistance  programs.  Soon  after  Gen.  Emmett 
O’Donnell  became  Commander  in  Chief.  PACAF.  on  August  1.  1959.  MAAG- 
Air  representatives  were  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  the  Air  Materiel  Force 
Pacific  Area.  Amendments  to  USAF  manuals  in  Septemberand  November  1959 
pcrmi.ted  PACAF  to  administer  contracted  technical  services  for  the  military 
assistance  program.  In  February  1960  a  change  in  a  USAF  regulation  directed  all 
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communications  on  air  logistic  matters  to  be  routed  through  PACAI-.  and  a 
revision  of  a  DOD  directive  on  iiiiiitary  assistance  instructed  unified  conimand- 
eis  to  draw  upon  the  advice  ol  component  commanders.  What  this  meant.  White 
reminded  O'Donnell  on  March  25.  was  O'DonncH's  growing  role  m  the  air 
aspects  of  military  assistance.  "  To  an  increasing  degree."  White  wrote,  "tb. 
capability  ol  MAP  air  forces  must  be  oriented  toward  complementing  the  USAF 
war  effort,  and  youraetive  partieipation  in  MAP  planning  toward  that  end  is 
urged.”'' 

By  spring  of  1960.  General  O’Donnell  had  gained  some  informal  innuence 
in  military  assistance  matters,  bat  no  more  than  advisory  authority.  His  advice 
was  not  regularly  sought  after  nor  was  it  always  accepted  when  volunteered. 
Essentially.  PACAF  could  have  little  impact  on  military  assistance  programs 
because  it  had  no  official  part  in  starting,  programming,  and  carrying  out 
country  projects.  Through  communications  to  the  MAAG-Air  .sections,  which 
were  authori/cd  to  give  technical  support.  P.ACAF  viewj  could  be  inserted  into 
assistance  deliberations.  All  proposals,  however,  required  M  A  AG  chief  approval 
before  submission  to  CIN'CPAC.  The  PACAF  commander  in  chief  as  advisor 
could  submit  assistance  proposals  direct  to  CINCPAC.  but  these  were  invariably 
referied  to  the  MAAG  chiel  for  comment.  Though  Air  Force  headquarters 
looked  to  O’Donnell  for  information  on  military  assistance  programs,  he  was 
outside  the  relevant  command  channe.  A  case  in  point  was  the  construction 
programs  handled  for  CINCPAC  by  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Pacific  Docks. 
Responsible  Air  Force  officers  in  the  field  found  it  hard  to  get  specific  facts  about 
the  e.Nact  status  of  the.se  projects. " 

As  matters  stood  in  1960.  the  Southeast  Asia  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Progiam  activities  in  progress  since  1954  had  failed  to  fulfill  emerging  require¬ 
ments  for  internal  country  defense  or  for  cooperative  regional  defense.  On  the 
whole,  little  stress  had  been  given  to  developing  indigenous  air  capabilities 
despite  the  rather  large  allocation  of  efforts,  funds,  and  manpower  to  indigenous 
ground  forces.  The  country  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  lemained  small  and 
lacked  sufficient  personnel  with  basicskills  toachieve  rapid  expansion.  None  had 
vvell-organi/ed  systems  for  operations  and  training,  supply  and  maintenance, 
intelligence  and  communications-electronics.  or  civil  engineering.  But  organi¬ 
zational  arrangements  were  in  process  of  change. 
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President  Diem  visited  Washington  in  May  1957.  Among  other  matters,  he 
wished  American  support  for  an  army  of  170,000  men  and  ten  divisions. 
Although  Elbridge  Durbrow,  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  believed  that  a  military 
establishment  this  large  would  be  a  drain  on  the  Vietnamese  economy.  President 
Eisenhower  seemed  to  give  tacit  approval  when  he  and  Diem  issued  a  joint 
communique.  The  two  countries  would  continue  to  work  for  a  peaceful  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  would  support  South  Vietnam  against 
communist  encroachment. 

By  1958  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  a  force  of  1 50.000  men 
organized  into  seven  infantry  divisions,  one  small  brigade,  and  five  territorial 
regiments.  Diem  had  released  tlie  army  from  internal  security  duties  to  permit 
intensive  field  training.  General  Williams,  the  M  AAG  chief,  was  confident  that 
these  troops  could  deter  North  Vietnam  from  orthodox  military  attack.  They 
could  delay  an  invasion  for  fifteen  days  before  falling  back  to  Da  Nang,  where 
they  could  hold  out  for  thirty  days  more.  Presumably,  outside  assistance  would 
have  arrived  by  then  to  launch  a  counteroffensive  or  to  defend  the  Saigon- 
Mckong  Delta  area.' 

But  whethei  the  Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  eliminate  subversion  and 
insurgency  had  yet  to  be  seen. 

While  extraordinary  priority  was  given  to  developing  the  army,  only  passing 
attention  was  accorded  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  for  it  was  regarded  as  incapa¬ 
ble  of  playing  a  substantial  role  in  larger  SEATO  operations.  Instead,  it  was  to 
deal  with  minor  operations,  mainly  to  give  tactical  support  to  ground  activity  in 
the  country  through  airlift,  paradrops,  visual  and  photo  reconnaissance,  and 
medical  evacuation.' 

Planning  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  had  begun  in  January  1955.  when 
General  Collins,  focusing  chiefly  on  the  Vietnamese  army,  explained  that  South 
Vietnam  would  rely  for  the  most  part  on  SEATO  air  support.  The  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  was  to  have  an  initial  strength  of  3,000  men  organized  in  two  liaison 
squadrons  and  one  air  transport  squadron  —  "a  small  Air  Force  that  will  be  used 
for  liaison  purposes,  observation,  and  adjustment  of  fire,  that  kind  of  thing.” 
Later,  another  transport  squadron  and  a  fighter  squadron  were  to  be  added.  ’ 

Few  M  AAG  spaces  were  allocated  to  USAF  advisors,  for  the  French  were 
to  organize  and  train  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  U.S.  aircraft  deliveries  to 
Vietnam  in  August  1955  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
equipped  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  with  aircraft  and  materiel  released  by  the 
French  -  twenty-eight  F-8F  fighter-bombers,  thirty-five  C-47  transports,  and 
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sixty  L-19  planes.  When  the  French  returned  excess  H'I9  helicopters  to  Ameri¬ 
can  custody,  they  were  transferred  to  Vietnam  for  airlift  and  air  rescue  missions.'' 

Because  French  officers  had  commanded  Vietnamese  air  units.  Vietnamese 
pilots  gained  little  command  experience.  Vietnamese  army  officer*;  were  there¬ 
fore  permitted  to  tiansfer  to  high-level  air  force  posts.  Despite  difficulties  in 
securing  sufficient  qualified  personnel.  VNAF  units  were  created,  fhe  Ist  Air 
Transport  Squadron  came  into  being  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  Ju'y  1.  1955.  with 
C-47s.  It  was  organized  a  year  later  as  the  Ist  Air  Transport  Group  consisting  of 
the  Ist  and  2nd  Air  Transport  Squadrons  and  thiity-two  C-47s.  The  Vietnamese 
took  over  the  Nha  Trang  training  center  on  July  7. 1955.  and  using  l,-19.s  formed 
the  Ist  and  2nd  Liaison  Squadrons.  The  French  conducted  an  F-8F  transition 
course  at  Cap  Saint  Jacques  (Vung  Tau)  Airfield,  and  on  June  1.  1956.  the  1st 
Fighter  Squadron  was  born  at  Bien  Hoa  and  assigned  twenty-five  F-8Fs.  Apart 
from  these  aircraft  afforded  by  military  assistance  funds,  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Foice  operated  a  special  air  mission  squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  having  one  1.-26 
Aero  Commander  light  transport,  three  C47s.  and  three  Beechcraft  C-45s. 
Created  without  helicoptersat  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  June  1. 1957.  the  Ist  Helicopter 
Squadron  flew  with  the  French  unit  that  served  the  International  Control 
Commission.  When  the  French  left  in  Apiil  1958.  the\  gave  their  ten  excess 
H-19s  to  the  Vietnamese.' 

While  the  French  presence  officially  ended  in  April  1956.  the  Vietnamese 
government  continued  to  contract  with  F'rance  for  Air  Force  training.  This 
arrangement  left  the  USAF  officers  assigned  to  MAAG  with  lew  duties,  fhey 
advised  when  requested  to  do  so.  tried  to  stay  abreast  of  progiams.  and  under¬ 
went  some  special  training  in  the  United  States.  When  the  French  tui  ned  o\  er  the 
depot  at  Bien  Hoa  to  the  Vietnamese  and  suddenly  withdrew  their  suppK 
advisors.  Air  F'oice  personnel  informally  filled  the  vacuum.  In  November  1956 
the  French  agreed  to  relinquish  their  training  functions  to  USAF  advisors,  and 
after  1957  Diem  refrained  from  renewing  training  contiacts  with  France.  On 
June  I.  1957.  complete  responsibility  for  Vietnamese  aviation  assisttince  passed 
to  the  United  States.*’ 

American  advisors  discovered  that  Vietnamese  air  olTicci*-  weie  fairly  good 
pilots,  yet  young  and  relatively  inexperienced.  Very  few  appealed  to  have 
mastered  basic  concepts  of  how  to  employ  aiicraft  against  any  enemy.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Vietnamese  army  dominated  the  Joint  Gencial  Stalf  and  Irequently 
I’lesident  Diem  himself  directed  aii  missions.  Diem  picleried  aiiborne  opeia- 
tions  over  air  strikes,  for  the  latter  often  endangeied  innocent  people.  Above  all. 
he  favored  ground  operations.’ 

Weak  in  command  and  staff  experience,  the  Vietname.se  Air  Foice  sulfered 
especially  in  logistic  support,  fcams  from  the  Southern  Air  Materiel  Area 
Pacific,  based  in  the  Philippines  during  1957-58.  converted  French  systems  to 
USAF  procedures.  Still  the  F-8Fs.  old  Navy  fighters  worn  out  when  the 
French  transferred  them  -  presented  insoluble  problems.  I  he  Vietnamese 
possessed  limited  maintenance  skills,  and  spare  parts  were  in  short  supply.  In 
October  1958.  when  word  came  that  armed  '1-28  tiaineis  would  leplace  the 
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1.-19S  o(  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force 


A  USAF  Sikorsky  H-19  helicopter 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base 
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I--8i-s.  the  Viciniiino.so  wcic  disappointed.  ‘I'liey  wanted  jet  airciaf't  beeause  the 
I  hais.  l-'ilipinos.  and  C'liinese  Nationalists  had  them.  Hut  the  Geneva  accords 
piohibited  the  introduction  of  jets  and.  on  the  ground  of  maintenance  alone, 
MAAC'i  (elt  thtit  the  Vietnamese  establishment  was  noi  sophisticated  enough  to 
handle  them.' 

B\  mid- 1956  Ameiican  aid  built  a  7.200-foot  runway  at  Tan  .Son  Nhut. 
South  Vietuiiin's  international  aiipoit.  The  U.S  International  Coopeiation 
Administiation  next  started  work  on  another  conci etc  runway,  this  one  10.000 
leet  long.  Though  the  I-icnch  in  195.^-54  had  laid  a  NA  TO-standard  7.800-foot 
asphalt  runway  at  Da  Nang,  there  were  no  luinvay  lights  or  maintenance 
buildings.  The  depot  at  Bien  Iloa  featured  permanent  waiehouses  and  hangais. 
but  Its  pieiccd-steel  runways  could  not  be  greatly  expanded.  The  French  had  also 
opeiatcfl  ii  5.900-loot  pierced-steci  runway  at  Cap  Saint  .lact|ue.s.  Even  so.  the 
airfield  was  stripped  of  necessary  facilities  at  the  time  1--81-  transition  tiaining 
ended.  At  all  ol  these  tiirllelds.  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  looked  to  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  arm\  foi  air  btise  maintenance,  oidnance.  t|uarterma.ster.  signal,  and 
other  specialixed  suppoit.*' 

Yet  all  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  enough.  .Secietary  of  State  Dulles  could 
say  in  1958  that  the  comnuinist  process  "of  trying  to  pick  up  one  countiy  after 
another  has  been  pretty  well  brought  to  a  stop  by  our  collective  defense  tieaties 
aiound  the  world  which  give  notice  that  the  Soviets  cannot  att.ick  one  without 
everybody  coming  to  its  defease."  In  other  woids.  the  American  threat  ol  massive 
retaliation  and  the  collective  fiee  world  delensive  alliances  vveie  preserving  the 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.'" 

In  South  Vietnam  theie  was  incipient  tiouble.  Cei  tain  conditions  enhanced 
enemv  elloits  to  disrupt  life.  The  abolition  of  elected  village  eotincils  in  .lime 
1956.  the  u.se  ol  a  eompulsorv  labor  as  a  tax  in  kind,  expeiiments  in  loiccd 
icsettlemeni.  mahidroit  attempts  to  turn  pca.sants  into  landholdcis.  and  other 
mcasiiies  promoted  discontent  in  thccoiintiyside.  'I  he  absence  of  police  in  main 
lural  aieas.a  scaicity  of  civil  seivants  on  local  levels,  tind  the  inabilitv  of  new  and 
hastily  oigani/ed  piiiamilitaiy  foices  to  substitute  foi  an  effective  consiabulaiv 
btidly  handictipped  the  Saigon  government  in  dealing  with  guerrillas  who  exploit¬ 
ed  dissatislactions  ol  one  soi t  or  anothci  By  1958  many  peisoin  w'cddcd  to  the 
unification  of  Vietnam  undei  contiol  of  the  North  weie  iead>  "to  launch 
immediatelv  tin  armed  snuggle"  to  sustain  the  communist  movement  and  to 
secuie  its  forces  in  the  south." 

In  September  1958  North  Vietnam  proposed  to  South  Vietnam  an  undei- 
standing  on  peaceful  lelations.  The  Diem  government  declined  the  offer  becau.se 
communist  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  had  kidnapped  2.56  persons  and  assassi¬ 
nated  19.1  that  year.  Political  killings  in  the  south  would  continue  to  mount,  and 
the  local  communists  or  Viet  Cong  would  step  up  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese 
iiimed  forces.  '• 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  l.ao  Dong  Party  in  North  Vietnam  convened 
in  Mav  19.59.  It  decided  "to  continue  the  national  democratic  i evolution  in  South 
Viein;im"and  “to  use  force  to  overthrow  the  feudalist  imperialist  legime  m  order 
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to  cstablisli  a  revolutionary  democratic  situation  and  create  the  conditions  for 
the  peacelul  leunification  of  the  1-atheiland."'' 

1  lus  signaled  the  heginning  ol  warfaie  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  lesump- 
tion  ol  uarlaie  in  Laos,  both  ol  which  coincided  with  Chinese  probes  across  the 
bolder  of  India.  I’he  People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  commonly  rcferied  to  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  army .  sent  several  combat  units  to  drive  the  Laotian  military 
liom  the  bolder  between  Laosand  South  Vietnam.  Intheii  wakecametianspor- 
tation  units  to  set  up  lelay  stations  for  a  buildup  and  infiltration  into  the  two 
countries. '' 

Ihe  Viet  Cong  opened  gueirilla  war  in  September  1959.  when  they 
ambushed  two  Vietmimese  army  companies  in  the  marshy  Plain  ol  Reeds 
southwest  of  Saigon.  In  October  they  attacked  a  small  force  in  Kicn  Phong 
I’rovince.  In  Viet  Cong  words,  "the  aimed  struggle  was  launched."''’  Hanoi's 
policy  diiecti\es.  the  growth  of  North  Vietnamese  army  activities,  iiiul  a  marked 
inciease  in  conliimed  infiltrations  into  South  Vietnam  made  clear  Hanoi's 
declaiation  of  war  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  commitment  of  its 
political  and  military  apparatus  to  that  end.'" 

fo  American  authoi  itics  in  Saigon,  optimistic  assessments  ob.scuied  the  full 
dimension  of  the  thieat.  While  his  goveinmcnt  was  apparently  stimulating 
economic  giowth  and  internal  stability.  President  Diem  closely  controlled  its 
intelligence  activities,  often  for  his  own  political  puipo.ses.  He  had  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Viet  Cong  leadership,  tactics,  organi/ation.  logistics,  and  plans.'"  As  a 
result.  II, S.  assistance  piogrtiins  in  1959  and  1960  were  oriented  less  towaid 
internal  threat  in  South  Vietnam  than  toward  the  overt  thieat  presented  by 
communist  activities  in  Laos  and  particulai...  in  the  spaisely  populated  ccntial 
highlands  ol  Vietnam  adjacent  to  the  Laotian  bolder. 

Diem  had  been  interested  in  the  latter  area  since  1957.  when  he  conceived  a 
progiam  for  building  "tigrovillcs"  or  "new  communities"  aiound  Pleiku.  Kon- 
tum.  and  Ban  Me  Ihuot,  Without  American  assistance  funds.  Diem  settled 
lai  mei  s  theie  on  new  agi  ictiltural  lands  so  as  to  strengthen  seem  ity .  By  Lebi  uary 
1959  he  had  established  twenty-eight  outposts,  and  on  .iuly  7  he  announced  an 
e.xpanded  progiam  to  create  more  "piospeiity  and  density  centers"  in  e.xposcd 
rmal  aieas. ''' 

In  February  I960  the  Government  of  Vietnam  wanted  trailwatchers  and 
commandos  along  the  border  to  protect  these  new  settlements. 

Accordingly,  the  Vietnamese  langcr  tiaiiiing  center  was  organized  at  Da 
Nang.  At  this  time  the  Viet  Cong  weie  thought  to  numbei  3.000-5.000  full-time 
elite  and  legular  tioops.  plus  intelligence  agents,  reciuiteis.  terroiists.  service 
troops,  and  part-time  guerrillas.  Because  the  authority  to  keep  in  South  Vietnam 
peisonnel  ol  the  I emporary  Equipment  Recoveiy  Mission  who  augmented  the 
MAAG  was  expiring,  the  United  States  decided  in  May  to  double  the  MA.ACi 
component  to  685  men.  1  his  was  done  in  spite  of  Noi  th  Vietnam's  protest  to  the 
International  Control  Commission.  Several  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  teams 
ariived  dining  the  month,  and  Diem  (onned  a  Victname.se  langer  lorce  with  a 
piojected  stiength  of  10.000  men.'" 
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By  then  tlic  .loint  Cliiel.s  ol  Stalf  had  diicclcd  tlie  senior  Amei  ican  olficials 
111  Saigon  and  CINCPAC  todiaw  up  a  bioadcoumerinsiii  genes  plan  as  a  guide 
to  the  Diein  goseinment  and  to  the  small  MAACi  in  South  Vietnam.  CINC- 
PAC's  plan  eontiiined  among  its  key  piovisions  a  Vietnamese  command  and 
control  system  to  integrate  mihtaiy  and  civil  countermsuigencs  opeiations.  A 
bona  tide  mihtaiy  iield  eommand  might  end  President  Diem's  meddling  m 
operational  allairs.  Also  needed  was  fust-rate.  eentiiilK  eontrolled  intelligence 
and  counterintelligenee  within  the  Vietname.se  gosernment.  Ambassadoi  Diir- 
brow  believed  these  to  be  all-impoitant.  fhe  problem  wiis  to  peistiade  Diem  to 
appioveand  implement  them.'' 

Othei  pioposed  measures  included  belter  u.se  ol  the  Vietnamese  loiees  to 
light  gtiei  rillas  without  lessening  their  ability  lo  meet  an  oveit  attack,  improv  ed 
goveinmenlal  tinancial  proceduies;  bolder  and  coastal  patrols  to  stop  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  outside  support  ol  the  anti-government  guerrillas;  better  communica¬ 
tions  nets;  mote  attention  to  civil  al'lairs  and  p.sychologic:il  wtirlaie;  elosei 
planning  loi  economic  growth  and  political  stability ;  and  moving  the  V'letnamese 
Civil  (iiiaid  liom  the  Ministry  ol  Inleiioi  to  the  Ministry  ol  Defense. 

Aimy  l.i  (Jen.  Lionel  ('.  MeGarr  became  the  MAAG  chiel  on  August  .M. 

1960.  liciind  Ambassadoi  Durbiovv elaborated  thebioad  planand  vvoiked  with 
Vietnamese  oflicials  during  the  autumn  and  vvintei  ol  I960.  In  Octobei  General 
McGarr  lecommcnded  and  Admiial  I-elt  eoneiii  led  m  enlarging  the  Vietnamese 
army  Irom  150.000  to  170.000  men.  Durbrow  objected.  A  biggei  at  my.  he 
thought,  would  bring  economic  hardship  to  ihecountiy.  He  also  desired  to  use 
the  prospect  ol  a  gieatei  mihtaiy  loiceas  pressuie  on  Diem  lor  political  reloi  ms 

I  o ease  countei instil geney  opeiations.  Diem  tiansl cried  the  C'lvil  Ciiiaid  to 
the  Ministiy  ol  [Dclense  m  November,  and  m  the  lollowing  month  MA.ACi  took 
lesponsibility  lor  training  and  equipping  it.  .Shortages  m  military  assistance 
lunds  limited  support  to  ,32.000  instead  ol  the  planned  68.000  Civd  (luaid 
members." 

I  o  USAI-  olficers  the  measures  lor  Vietnamese  stability  vveie.  as  Maj.  Gen. 
fheodoie  R.  Milton,  fhirteenth  Air  1-oice  commander  stud,  "entiiely  domi¬ 
nated  by  classic  giound-loice  thinking.”''  I'he  Vietnamese  An  force  bad 
obsolescent  aireialt  tind  lacked  trained  pilots  and  technically  qualified  support 
personnel.  Diem  had  vvoisened  the  tight  peisonnel  situation  in  August  1959  by 
terminating  contracts  with  f  lench  aii  cievvs  and  service  technicians  who  opei- 
ated  the  Aii  Vietnam  commeicial  airline.  Me  leplaced  them  with  mihtaiy  flight 
eicws  and  mechanics.''’ 

Alter  a  mysterious  crash  in  August,  President  Diem  gioundcd  all  the 
obsolete  f-8fs  ol  the  1st  fighter  Squadron,  then  in  September  asked  lor  jets  to 
leplace  them,  lie  pointed  to  the  U..S.  lets given  to  I'htiiland  and  the  Philippines. 
Sympathetic.  Admiral  fell  had  two  I -.^,3  tiaineis  tind  four  R  I-.3.3  photo-recon 
aircralt  added  ii.  the  miliiaiy  assistance  piograni  funding  loi  fi.se;il  year  (f  Y) 

1961 .  I  hese  would  be  the  beginning  ol  a  jet  as  well  tis  a  leconnaissance  loice.  But 
the  planes,  while  remaining  pledged,  vveic  not  delivered  beetiuse  the  (ieneva 
aceoids  prohibited  introducing  jets  into  the  countiy.  !  o  replace  the  f-8f  s.  the 
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I'irst  notion  was  to  make  A D-4s available  Irom  Navystocks.  Tlie  .N'av_\.  Iiowevei. 
could  not  lorecast  continued  supplies  lot  these  obsolete  planes,  riuis.  the  pro- 
gi  am  was  amended  early  m  1 960  to  include  AD-6  aircraft  .still  operational  in  the 
U.S.  Fleet.  I  he  first  six  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  September  I960,  and  twenty-fi\e 
more  weie  delivered  m  May  1961.'' 

When  m  late  I960  some  Vietnamese  army  langcrs  were  leady  lor  field 
operations,  the  H-I9B  helicopters  handed  down  by  the  French  to  the  1st  Heli¬ 
copter  Squadron  wete  worn  out.  MAAG  seemed  appioval  lor  a  luirtied  ship¬ 
ment  of  eleven  H-34Cs  from  the  Army,  fhey  were  airlifted  to  Saigon  without 
renovation,  four  in  December  and  the  others  soon  afterwaid."'' 

The  AD-6s  and  H-.34s  had  no  immediate  impact  on  operations.  The  high 
aircraft  out-of-commission  rates  stemmed  from  poor  maintenance  and  supply  at 
Bien  Hoa.  Also  to  blame  was  the  long  pipeline  time  for  processing  sptire  paits 
retjuisitions  through  USAF  logistic  channels  to  Army  and  Na\\  sources.  Yet 
between  August  and  October  I960,  the  1st  Fighter  Squadi on  Hew  twenty  combat 
sorties,  the  L- 19  liaison  planes  logged  9 17combat  hours,  the  hehcoptei  s  accumu¬ 
lated  166  hours  on  operational  missions,  and  C-47s  of  the  1st  Aii  rransport 
Group  Hew  thirty-two  sorties.'’ 

Only  five  airfields  were  usable  for  AD-6  operations:  no  communications 
network  served  dispersed  airfields;  and  I’residcnt  Diem  believed  that  air  units 
could  not  operate  effectively  from  dispersed  locations  distant  from  depot  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  oriented  to  the  support  of  the  Vietname,se 
army  opciations.  but  the  ground  troops  gave  little  attention  to  spotting  targets 
suitable  for  air  strikes.  About  ninety  percent  of  the  ground  targets  were  located 
by  Vietnamese  Air  Force  obseiwcrs  who  flew  in  1  -19s.  b.ised  at  the  same  fields  as 
the  fighters. 

Approval  for  aircraft  to  strike  ground  targets  was  required  fiom  province 
chief,  regional  commander,  the  .loint  General  .Staff,  and  sometimes  Diem  him¬ 
self.  As  a  final  guaranty  against  bombing  mistakes  that  might  hurt  the  govern¬ 
ment's  image,  politically  cleared  and  technicalK  competent  observers  had  to 
mark  appioved  targets  before  air  sti  ikes  could  be  launched  against  them  a  rule 
of  engagement  repot  tedly  directed  by  Diem. 

A  ILSAF  team  visiting  South  Vietnam  repotted.  "The  high  level  approval 
icquiicd  for  on-call  fighter  strikes,  along  with  poor  communictitions  and  oi 
proceduies  for  requesting  strikes,  builds  in  excessive  delays  for  efficient  use  of 
tactical  air  effort.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  hit-and-iun  gueriilla 
tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong.”’’' 

Internal  subversion  in  Southeast  Asia  still  .seemed  minor  in  I960.  In  com¬ 
parison,  China  appeared  to  be  threatening  stability  and  peace.  1  o  counter  this, 
the  United  States  continued  to  rely  on  the  piescncc  ol  SFA'l  O  and  on  the 
credibility  of  its  own  treaty  commitments  in  the  area  to  discourage  Chinese 
adv'cnturism.’'’ 

While  the  Chinese  cited  Nikolai  Lenin  to  piove  that  war  was  useful  for 
extending  com.munism.  Premier  Nikita  Khiushchev  spoke  to  the  United  Nations 
Genera!  Assembly  m  September  on  “the  grave  danger  ol  colonitil  wars  growing 
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into  a  new  world  war."  Sino-Soviel  doctrinal  divcrgcncie.s  came  under  debate  in 
November  I960  in  Moscow.  The  apparent  outcome  was  a  compromise 
announced  on  January  6.  1961.  when  Khrushchev  noted  that  "world  wars"  and 
“local  V,  ars  that  would  grow  into  a  world  thermonuclear  war"  were  to  be  avoided 
while  "national  liberation  wais"  through  which  colonial  peoples  could  attain 
independence  were  "not  only  admissible  but  inevitable"  and  merited  full  com¬ 
munist  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  l.ao  Dong  Paity  in  Hanoi  had  announced  on  Septembci 
10.  1960,  the  formation  in  South  Vietnam  of  “a  broad  national  united  lront"of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers  dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment.  Thereafter,  the  tempo  of  V'iet  Cong  infiltration  and  insurgency  quickened 
Viet  Cong  units  of  lOO-.JOO  men  began  to  mount  raids  around  Saigon.  Even  moic 
serious.  Diem  charged  in  October  that  attacks  in  the  Kontum-Pleiku  area 
involved  legular  North  Vietnamese  military  units  operating  out  of  Laos.  This 
was  aggiession  in  the  formal  sense.'’ 

riic  inability  of  the  Diem  government  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  sparked 
dissatisfaction  within  the  Vietnamese  aimy  and  icd  to  an  attempted  coup  on 
November  1 1 .  A  paratroop  force  seized  government  centers  in  Saigon,  prepared 
to  attack  the  presidential  palace,  and  called  for  Diem's  resignation  on  the 
grounds  of  his  autocratic  rule,  his  nepotism,  and  his  ineffective  fight  against 
communism.  Thechief  of  staffof  the  Joint  General  Staff  led  loyal  troops  into  the 
capital  and  subdued  the  rebels  on  the  following  day. '' 

Although  Diem's  brother  and  political  adviser,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  announced 
the  introduction  of  some  lefoims.  Diem  icmaincd  icluctant  to  decentralize  his 
atithoritarian  controls.  Instead  of  delegating  authority  to  military  commanders 
as  Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarr  had  lecommended.  Diem  sought  to 
enhance  his  position  by  fragmenting  and  dividing  the  militaiy  hierarchy.  Diem 
made  army  regional  eommanders  (later  coips  tactical  zone  commandcis)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another  but  each  icsponsible  to  him.  Since  he  appointed  and 
removed  province  chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  military  officeis.  Diem  fiequently 
gave  them  command  over  army  units  operating  within  their  provinces.  Hence  the 
field  commanders  looked  to  two  superiors,  their  nc.xt  higher  military  commander 
in  the  chain  of  command  and  the  politico-military  province  chief.  I  he.se  tangled 
lines  checked  the  quick  movement  and  close  control  of  units  and  reserves, 
including  the  employment  of  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  units.  But  Diem  insisted  on 
tight  control  of  operations,  chiefly  those  of  the  air  foice.  because  he  leaied  a 
levolt  or  a  coup  against  his  government. 

There  was  also  evidence  that  the  Viet  Cong  benefited  from  security  leaks  at 
high  levels.  At  times  Viet  Cong  fed  false  information  into  the  intelligence  system 
to  piompt  bombardment  of  innocent  targets.  Now  and  then  a  prosince  chief 
requested  aii  strikes  for  his  own  private  purpose,  lor  example,  in  anothci 
province  whose  chief  he  disliked.  Within  this  climate  of  suspicion,  local  officials 
had  to  go  on  record  as  approving  an  .trikes  flown  in  their  areas  of  authority.  All 
this  spawned  complexities,  hesitations,  and  delays. " 
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Appaiently  viewing  tlic  November  coup  attenipl  as  prool  ol  massive  dis¬ 
content  vvitliin  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  i-orces.  Hanoi  swiltlv  set  up  a 
shadow  goveinment  in  the  south.  I'he  National  1-ront  lor  Libeiation  ol  South 
Vietnam  (NI-T.SVN)  was  formallv  established  on  Decembei  20.  1960  Even 
tliough  It  embraced  a  broad  range  of  non-comnuinist  and  nationalist  opposition 
to  President  Diem,  the  Lao  Dong  Paitv  in  Noith  Vietnam  oideied  its 
operations. 

In  Saigon.  Diem  and  Nhu  felt  that  American  officials  had  lavored  the 
November  coup,  and  relations  with  Ambassador  Durbiovvgrew  mote  and  more 
strained.  1  heie  was  also  persistent  diseontent  in  the  Vietnamese  armed  loices.  foi 
Diem's  promise  to  liberalize  the  goveinment  had  built  up  hope  among  ofliccis. 
Ills  refusal  to  do  so  pioduced  deep  disappointment. " 

By  this  time,  warfare  had  erupted  within  neighboring  Laos.  On  Decembei 
14.  I960.  CINCPAC  declared  an  alert  lor  all  units  to  compiise  Joint  1  ask  Loice 
1 16  if  the  United  States  decided  to  intervene.  Thailand  was  willing  to  tiansfei  ten 
T-6  aircraft  to  Laos  in  e.xchange  for  more  modem  T-.^?  jets  from  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower  favoied  a  SEA  TO  reaction  in  Laos  and  Admiral 
Felt  suggested  offensive  aii  action,  but  the  SEA'l  O  allies  were  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Upon  direction  fiom  Washington.  Felt  declared  a  highei  alcit  for.lTl-  1 16 
on  December  .JI.  and  he  requested  a  C-l.JO  transportation  squadron  from  the 
United  Statc.s.  With  the  arrival  of  the  77.'!d  Troop  Cartier  Squadron  at  Clark  on 
the  2d  of  January,  the  task  force  was  fully  prepaied  to  assist  the  l.tiotian 
government. 

Three  days  later.  Piesident  Charles  De  Gaulle  madeclcai  France's  reliisal  to 
take  part  in  a  SEA'TO  intervention.  As  instructed  from  Washmgt()n.  CINCPAC 
reduced  the  aleit  on  January  6.  The  State  Department  said  on  the  7th  that  the 
United  .States  would  work  with  other  Iree  nations  to  puisue"vvhatevei  measiiies 
.seem  most  promising."' 

Dispatches  from  Southeast  Asia  in  1959  and  I960  competed  for  attention 
with  louder  signals  from  regions  traditionally  more  vital  to  the  United  States.  In 
January  1959  Fide!  Castro  and  his  gueiiillas  became  the  Government  ofCubii 
As  the  months  passed.  Ca.stro's  orientation  and  outlook  gie-vvevei  more  Mai.xist. 
a  development  that  evoked  the  whole  comple.x  ol  policies  and  emotions  arising 
out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  At  the  same  time.  Piemicr  Khrushchev  repeatedly 
drew  attention  to  the  precarious  status  of  West  Berlin,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  ol 
Soviet-dominated  Eastern  Euiope. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  along  the  northwestern  frontiei  of  the  Republic  ol 
Vietnam  and  along  the  entire  western  frontici  of  North  Vietnam  was  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Laos.  This  geographically  vulneiabic,  largely  unadministcred.  politically 
fragile  countiy  was  an  obvious  avenue  of  approach  lor  mfiltiators  from  Noith 
Vietnam  to  the  northern  provinces  and  central  highlands  of  South  Vietnam. 
Given  the  difficulties  of  the  Laotian  government  in  making  its  will  elfective.  a 
neutral  Laos  seemed  to  many  U.S.  officials  only  somewhat  less  a  dangei  to 
Diem's  tiovernment  than  did  a  communist  Laos. 
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All  of  tliosc  problems  wore  weight'd  by  officials  who  were  vers  much  awaie 
Ihat  President  Eisenhower's  tcnuie  would  end  in  January  1961.  As  Piesident 
Eisenhower  latei  explained,  he  wanted  to  make  no  major  commitment  m  the 
closing  weeks  of  his  administration  that  would  obligate  his  successor  to  a 
piedetermincd  course  of  action.  Briefing  President-elect  John  E.  Kennedv  on  the 
19th  of  January.  Eisenhower  emphasi/ed  that  Laos  as  the  ke\  to  all  ol  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  defended.  II  the  allies  failed  to  do  so.  he  said,  our  unilatcial 
intervention  would  be  our  last  desperate  hope.”  What  happened  in  Laos,  ol 
course,  had  meaning  for  Vietnam. 


Part  Three: 

The  Kennedy  Years 


VI.  Initial  Challenges 
and  Actions 


I’rcbident  Kennedy  took  offiee  two  weeks  after  Premier  Khrushchev 
announced  Soviet  support  for  what  he  termed  “wars  of  national  liberation." 
These  were  neither  the  nuclear  e.xchanges  that  had  preoccupied  American  mil- 
itar\  thinkers  nor  limited  wars  like  Korea.  Rather,  a  war  of  national  liberation 
consisted  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  actions  at  a  level  far  below  that  likely  to 
trigger  nuclear  retaliation.  Such  a  war  could  nevertheless  erode  the  will  and 
power  of  the  target  state  until  it  was  helpless. 

The  President  tried  to  determine  the  real  import  of  the  Khrushchev  doctrine 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia.  Realizing  that 
the  United  "tates  had  few  troops  specially  trained  and  equipped  for  counterin¬ 
surgency  warfare,  he  directed  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  on 
February  I.  1961.  to  increase  them.  On  March  28  Kennedy  asked  the  Congress 
to  give  him  the  means  to  deal  with  “small  externally  supported  bands  of  men." 
Pointing  to  nonnuclear,  limited,  guerrilla  warfare  as  the  most  constant  threat  to 
free  world  scinirity  since  1945.  the  President  wanted  to  bcable  to  respond  to  this 
kind  of  aggression  with  nonnuclear  wcaponsand  to  “help  tram  local  forces  to  be 
equally  effective"  against  their  enemies.  The  main  burden  of  defense  against 
over'  attack,  subversion,  and  guerrilla  warfare  had  to  rest  on  local  populations 
and  their  militarv  forces.  Still,  the  United  States  needed  strong  and  highly 
mobile  units  ready  to  combat  the  so-called  lesser  forms  of  conflict.' 

Pursuing  this  aim  in  June.  Pre.sident  Kennedy  specified  that  the  joint 
Chiefs’  "responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  the  cold  war  [was]  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  in  conventional  hostilities,"  Air  Force  officials  assumed 
that  the  new  technique  was  to  rank  in  importance  with  “preparation  for  conven¬ 
tional  warlarc."  Ihis  bclicl  seemed  justilicd  in  July  when  the  President  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  and  mounting  large  paramilitary  operations, 
wholly  or  partially  ,'overt.  requiring  many  militarily  trained  personnel  and  the 
type  of  equipment  or  military  experience  peculiar  to  the  armed  forces. - 

Spurring  these  actions  was  the  worsening  situation  in  Laos.  Fighting  there 
between  the  government  forces  and  the  pro-communist  Pathet  Lao  mtcnsificd. 
Both  sides  had  outside  support,  alternating  victories  and  defeats,  and  seveial 
coups  d'etat  had  taken  place.  American  concern  centered  not  only  on  Laos  but 
on  the  possible  adverse  consequences  in  Vietnam.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
his  administration.  President  Kennedy  “probably  spent  more  time  on  Laos  than 
on  anything  else.”' 

Events  in  Cuba,  climaxingat  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April,  shaped  the  President's 
thinking.  Urged  to  at  least  commit  U.S.  air  power  in  Laos,  Kennedy  replied.  "I 
just  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  involved  in  Li-ms.  particularly  wheic  we  might  find 
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oiii. selves  lighting  millions  ol  Chinese  tioops  in  the  jungles.  In  an\  e\ent.  I  tlon't 
see  how  we  can  make  ain  move  in  Laos,  winch  is  5.000  miles  awa\.  il  we  tioni 
make  a  mo\e  in  Cuba,  winch  is  onl\  00  miles  awav."^ 

1  he  Soviets  had  called  on  April  4  for  a  ceasc-liie  m  Laos  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  conlerence  to  lesohe  the  pioblems.  The  .loint  Chiels  weie  tiotibled. 
Diplomatic  negotiations  would  probably  lesult  in  a  neutiali/ed  Laos,  perhaps 
eventually  a  communist  Laos,  because  SEAi'O  had  failed  to  cuib  the  obsiotis 
aggression  there.  Laos  behind  the  lion  Cuitain  would  e.xpose  ihailand  and 
South  Vietnam  to  I uitlier  communist  mfiltiation.  Most  ol  the  12.000  Viet  Cong 
gueirillas  in  South  Vietnam  had  come  through  the  Laotian  panhandle  oi  the 
thinly  populated  northeastern  coiner  of  Cambodia.' 

So  serious  did  affairs  appear  tliat  Kennedy  on  April  20  changed  theadvisoiv 
militaiA  bod\  in  Laos  to  a  Military  Assistance  Advisors  (iioup.  He  oideied  the 
M  AACi  members  to  put  on  their  uniforms  and  w'ork  clo.sels  with  the  demoral- 
i/cd  Laotian  troops.  At  Camp  Courtney.  Okinawa,  .loint  i'ask  Force  I  I6(itand 
its  air  component  redesignated  SLAi'O  Field  Forces)  readied  foi  action.  Open 
U.S.  commitment  in  Laos  looked  imminent  until  Great  Britain  joined  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  24th  in  appealing  fora  cease-fire  and  an  international  confeience  in 
Geneva.'’ 

Ttie  conference  opened  at  Geneva  in  May.  a  time  when  letired  General  ol 
the  Army  Douglas  MacAithur  advised  I’rcsidcnt  Kennedy  against  putting 
American  ground  forces  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  If  the  United  States  intervened 
in  Southeast  Asia,  he  .said,  it  must  be  ready  to  use  nticleai  weapons  to  meet  a 
Chinese  entry  into  the  conllict.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  .stafi  categorically  informed 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 

aiw  iiilcr\cnlion  with  l  iiited  Slates  forces  in  I  aos.  either  iinilaleralK  oi  under 
Sr.A  I O  auspices,  should  be  taken  onl\  after  lirnt  t^  S  goserniiiental  decision  to  the 
ellect  that  the  t  inted  States  is  therebe  prepared  and  eommilled  to  succeed  in  ils 
iniliiarc  iiiterceiilion  regardless  of  the  cstent  of  possible  conseijiieni  Coiniiuinist 
esciilatioii.  this  is  an  tiiic(|tii\ocal  position  which  is  ltindainenl.il  to  I  lined  St.ites 
nnhiars  .letioiis 

To  Secretary  McNamara  it  seemed  clear  that  the  United  States  must  soon 
decide  whether  or  not  to  stand  up  and  fight.  Yet  according  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen  George  H.  Decker,  the  United  States  could  hardly  hope  to  win  a  coinen- 
tiona!  war  in  Southeast  .Asia.  Genera!  Decker  suggested  moving  American 
troops  into  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  to  see  if  that  would  pioducea  cease-fire 
in  Laos.  But  if  the  United  States  went  into  I.aos,  "we  should  go  in  to  win,  and  that 
means  Hanoi.  China,  and  maybe  even  using  nuclear  bombs."  Lacking  enthusi¬ 
asm  fot  a  ground  war  in  Laos.  Decker  .said  later  that 

ihi'i  IN  ihc  laM  place  in  ihc  world  I  would  ukcioscc  (ll  S  forces) cominiucd  unless 
ab.soluielynecessar).  If  u  were  only  die  Padiel  i  aoUiai  wasiiuoKed,  dicre  would 
be  no  problem.  Hut  undoubtedly  North  Vietnamese  would  come  in  and  probabls  the 
Chinese  Coninuinists  and  when  ihev  do.  it  is  hard  to  predict  where  our  commitment 
would  stop 

General  Curtis  E.  LcMay.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  was  dubious  ol  U.S. 
policy  on  Laos,  but  he  believed  accasc-firc  impo.ssible  without  American  military 
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action.  That  meant  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Chine.se  entered  the  conflict.  General 
O’Donnell  at  PACAF  estimated  that  his  air  foices  could  pro.sccutea“small  war" 
in  Laos  with  conventional  weapons.  He  envisioned  an  enlarged  conflict  including 
North  Vietnam  or  China  as  requiring  a  "ti  uly  massive  increase”  in  U.S.  ground 
and  air  forces.'' 

President  Kennedy  deferred  sending  U.S.  tioops  into  Laos,  tried  to  salvage 
as  much  as  possible  from  a  cea.se-fire,  and  offeied  reassurances  to  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  negotiations  produced  no  solution,  but  at  a  summit 
meeting  in  Vienna  on  June4.  Khrushchev  agreed  with  Kennedy's  proposal  —“we 
all  get  out  of  Laos"  and  have  "a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  chosen  by  the  Laotians.”  But  as  late  as  April  1962.  the  State  Department 
would  find  it  “very  hard  to  prophesy  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Laos.”"' 

Part  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  possible  use  of  force.  General  LeMay 
believed,  was  due  to  President  Kennedy’s  procedural  habits  and  tendencies.  The 
President  seemed  to  depend  on  ad  hoc  committees  in  lieu  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
leading  to  vetoes,  stalling,  lengthy  discussions,  and  too  many  people  “in  the  act 
and  making  decisions  in  areas  wheic  they  weren’t  competent.”  This  approach  to 
policy.  LeMay  believed,  failed  to  recognize  that  “going  to  war  is  a  very  serious 
business  and  once  you  make  that  decision  that  you’re  going  to  do  that,  then  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  do  just  that.”" 

General  l.eMay’s  uneasiness  with  President  Kennedy’s  methods  came  at  a 
time  when  other  international  crises  clamored  for  attention.  The  Soviets  were 
again  threatening  allied  rights  of  access  to  West  Berlin,  so  Kennedy  requested 
and  the  Congress  authorized  the  call  to  active  duty  of  more  than  147.700  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  personnel.  Included  were  thirty-six  squad¬ 
rons  and  26.575  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
On  September  I  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  nuclear  test  moratorium  of  several 
years  by  exploding  megatonic  nuclear  bombs  in  the  atmosphere.  The  President 
instructed  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  resume  American  nuclear  tests.'" 

Lhough  Laos  overshadowed  South  Vietnam  in  SEA  alfaiis  during  the  first 
months  of  President  Kennedy’s  administration,  the  fates  of  the  two  countries 
were  intertwined.  Soon  after  taking  office  the  President  considered  plans  to 
combat  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam.  He  agreed  to  enlarge  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  by  20,000  men  and  to  expand  military  tiaining  for  the 
Civil  Guard.  In  Februaiy  he  directed  Am’oassadoi  Durbrow  to  secuie  Piesident 
Diem’s  cooperation  on  these  and  other  matters." 

In  November  I960  President  Eisenhower  had  strengthened  the  role  of 
American  Ambassadors  in  all  countries.  Each  had  “affirmative  lesponsibility” 
for  all  U.S.  activities,  including  military  assistance.  The  Ambassador  was  to  be 
infoimed  on  all  that  took  place  and  to  report  “promptly  to  the  President" 
whenever  necessary.  In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  reiterated  this  instruction. 
However,  he  exempted  American  military  forces  in  the  field  from  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  direct  authority  -  they  were  responsible  through  military  channels.  In 
Southeast  Asia  CINCPAC.  an  area  commander,  reported  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President.  While  the  Ambassador  was 
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outbide  tliis  line,  he  was  the  Cliief  of  Mission,  lie  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the 
military  eommander  in  the  mutual  exchange  ol  information,  the  coordination  of 
programs,  and  the  lormulation  of  policy.''* 

In  early  1961,  six  Vietnamese  Air  l-orce  squadrons  weie  combat-ready 
one  .AD-6 fighter,  two  C-47  tiansport.two  L-l91iaison.and  one  11-19  helicop¬ 
ter.  The  fighter  unit  by  March  had  upped  its  monthly  sortie  rate  200  percent, 
from  40  to  120. '' 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  ol  Vietnam  comprised  seven  infantry  divisions, 
one  airborne  group,  and  nineteen  separate  battalions.  Their  limited  combat 
readiness  reflected  “inexperienced  leadership  above  the  battalion  level,  inade¬ 
quate  logistical  and  tccltnical  service  development,  and  other  deficiencies  of  an 
organi'/ational  nature."  The  enduring  need  to  divert  troops  to  internal  security 
missions  interrupted  training."' 

Complementing  the  army  were  several  paramilitary  forces.  The  68.000  men 
of  tile  Civil  Guard  (later  called  Regional  Forces)  had  been  organized  in  1955  and 
were  controlled  by  the  pi ovince  chiefs.  Since  October  1960undei  the  Ministry  of 
Defense,  the  Civil  Guard  could  neither  arrest  nor  investigate.  Members  had  the 
mission  of  patrolling.  The  Self  Defense  Force  of  40,000  men  constituted  a 
full-time  home  guard  defending  its  members'  villages,  and  it  was  under  the 
district  chiefs.  The  United  States  moved  quickly  in  1961  to  arm  and  train  these 
two  foiccs  so  as  to  free  the  army  from  static  defense  missions.  ’’ 

Against  these  forces  and  the  general  population,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
redoubled  their  campaign  of  terror  during  the  first  part  of  1961.  perhaps  to 
disrupt  presidential  elections  scheduled  for  April  9.  The  number  of  Viet  Cong  in 
South  Vietnam  swelled  to  around  14,000.  By  March  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
units  in  southern  Laos  seemed  strong  enough  to  push  across  the  border  and  set 
up  a  "popular"  government  in  the  central  highlands.  If  this  took  place,  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  might  pursue  the  technique  used  in  1  aos  recognize  the 
shadow  regime  as  the  legitimate  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  furnish 
assistance.  But  what  impre.ssed  President  Kennedy  above  all  weiethea.ssassina- 
tions.  Sustained  by  North  Vietnam,  well-disciplined  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  I960 
had  killed  over  4,000  civil  officers.  2,000  state  employees,  and  2.000  police  in 
South  Vietnam.'^ 

The  elections  in  April  were  reasonably  oidcrly.and  President  Diem  received 
an  overwhelming  vote.  With  Diem's  position  as  head  of  state  thereby  confirmed 
and  apparently  secure.  President  Kennedy  sent  Chairman  of  the  .loint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  General  l.emnitzerand  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harriman  to 
Saigon  to  support  Ambassador  Durbrow  who  was  pressing  Diem  to  make 
certain  reforms.  Calling  on  Diem,  they  urged  him  in  particular  to  foi  m  a  militai  y 
field  command  and  a  central  intelligence  organization.  Inasmuch  as  these  crea¬ 
tions  might  nurture  potential  political  rivals.  Diem  found  the  decision  hard  to 
make.  He  did  agree  to  try  to  upgrade  the  paramilitary  forces,  get  better  intelli¬ 
gence.  start  a  junk  navy  to  stop  enemy  infiltration  by  sea,  establish  internal 
<'i‘curity  councils,  decentializc  his  government,  and  undertake  fiscal  reforms.''' 
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Aftci  wards  Diem  reactivated  the  National  Internal  Security  Council, 
lounded  a  National  Intelligence  Agency,  and  appointed  a  commander  of  the 
Army  1-ield  Foices  who  was  to  work  closely  with  General  McGarr.  the  M  AAG 
eluef.  on  counterinsuigency.  Abolishing  the  military  regional  headquarteis. 
Diem  divided  the  country  into  thicc  tactical  /ones  and  a  special  tactical  /one  foi 
Saigon,  the  capital.  The  commandeis  weie  responsible  to  the  Army  l-\eld  Forces 
commander,  and  they  were  to  conduct  all  antiguerrilla  military  opeiations.  The 
tactical  /ones  could  be  further  segmented  into  sub/ones  coinciding  for  the  n  sst 
pait  with  provincial  boundaries.  In  them  the  military  chief  might  also  be  a 
provincial  chief  and  theiefore  would  be  in  both  civil  and  mihtaiy  chains  of 
command.'" 

On  April  20.  1961.  in  Washington  -  one  day  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
of  Cuba  collapsed  President  Kennedy  asked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatric  to  draw  up  a  compiehcnsivc  program.  It  was  to  cover 
mihtaiy.  social,  and  political  actions,  and  be  tailored  to  prevent  a  communist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam.  The  deputy  Defense  secretary  swiftly  organized  an 
inteiagency  committee  and  wiote  a  first-draft  plan  in  about  a  week.  His  pieface 
set  the  lone  of  the  paper.  “Come  what  may,  the  U.S.  intends  to  win  this  battle." 
Gilpatric's  military  recommendations  apparently  aimed  to  beat  ten  national 
policy  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  to  affiim  explicitly  American  resolve  to  pay  the 
cost  of  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  lecommcndations  included  the 
installation  of  radar  surveillance  in  South  Vietnam,  which  would  involve  the 
U.S  Ail  Foicc;  increasing  the  M  AAG  so  it  could  tiain  and  support  20.000  more 
Vietnamese  soldieis.  thus  building  the  army  to  170.000:  supplying  arms  and 
tiaining  to  the  paiamilitary  forces;  and  furnishing  eciuipment  for  a  small  naval 
foice 

At  a  National  Security  Council  meeting  on  the  29th.  Kennedy  approved 
several  measures:  establishing  a  combat  development  and  test  centci  in  Vietnam, 
expanding  civic  action  and  economic  development  programs,  augmenting  the 
685-man  MAAG  by  appioximately  100  advisors,  and  adding  to  the  Military 
Assistance  Pi  ogram  for  FY  1961  a  heavy  radar  facility  to  be  sited  neai  Da  Nang 
to  ob.serve  and  lepon  Soviet  flights  across  the  Laotian  border 

Meeting  on  May  4  with  Senator  ,1.  William  Fulbright,  chairman  ol  the 
foreign  iclations  committee,  Kennedy  discu.sscd  the  possibility  of  .sending  U  S. 
combat  forces  into  South  Vietnam.  Probably  as  a  result  ofthis  talk,  the  President 
told  newsmen  the  next  day  that  U.S.  intervention  would  be  inappiopriate 
without  pi  ior  discussions  with  Victname.se  leaders.  The  Air  Force  plans  division 
informed  General  Lc May  that  the  Picsident’s  statement  was  "the  fust  example  of 
the  type  of  over-all  plan  that  the  Air  Force  has  advocated  fo:  some  time."  I'hc 
division  advised  strong  support.  By  May  10.  however,  the  plans  division  was 
opposing  premature  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnam  because  it 
might  "reduce  piessuie  on  Vietnam  for  initiative  and  forcelul  action.”  provoke 
the  Chinese  communists  into  intervening,  and  have  a  bad  effect  on  American 
allies. 
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In  contiast.  JC'S  Chairman  (ionei.n  i  cinnit/er  Iclt  a  sense  of  urgency.  He 
fiequently  spoke  of  tlie  possib'e  “loss  ol  \  letnam."  termed  the  military  tlireat 
extremely  serious,  and  deploied  the  u.idency  of  the  U.S.  government  to  waste 
time  in  quibbling  o\er  poliey."' 

At  Secretary  McNamara’s  request  to  consider  the  commitment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foices,  the  .loint  Chiefs  on  May  10  lavored  an  immediate  deployment  to 
piovide  a  visible  and  “significant”  detci rent  to  Noith  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
intervention.  Tliey  believed  it  would  lelease  Victnamc.se aimed  forces  from  static 
missions  and  enable  active  counteiinsurgency  operations,  help  train  Vietnamese 
lorces.  be  a  nucleus  for  a  H.S.  buildup  in  the  case  of  allied  SEATO  operations, 
and  show  the  firm  intent  of  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  JCS  leaned 
toward  dispatching  two  reinforced  infantry  battalions  to  theccniral  highlands  to 
set  up  and  opeiate  two  division  training  centers  for  the  Vietnamese  army.  Having 
U.S.  combat  foices  in  the  country  was  bound  to  bolster  Vietnamese  morale. 

Asked  to  estimate  U.S.  force  requirements.  Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC. 
discussed  the  matter  with  his  component  commanders  on  May  1 1.  To  General 
O’Donnell.  South  Vietnam  was  so  deficient  in  airfields  and  ground  facilities  that 
only  a  few  turnaround  B-57s  and  F-102s  could  operate  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  for 
short  periods. 

Admiral  Felt  recommended  the  dispatch  to  Vietnam  of  one  Army  infantry 
division  with  supporting  troops;  eight  B-57s  for  border  surveillance,  close  sup¬ 
port,  and  anti-Vict  Cong  operations;  four  F-I02s  for  air  defense;  and  possibly 
two  or  three  jet  leconnaissance  aircraft.  If  A  mciican  forces  were  committed.  I-elt 
suggested  that  the  MAAG  chief  be  designated  Commander.  United  States 
I  oices.  Victnar.i.and  bechaigcd  with  ontrol.  under  CINCPAC  direction,  of  all 
U.S.  forces  there.’'’ 

By  then  President  Kennedy  had  decided  against  an  open  and  substantial 
commitment  of  coinentional  U.S.  com’nat  tioops.  On  May  1 1  he  diiectcd  the 
Office  of  the  Sccietaiy  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  continue 
studying  potcniial  U.S.  task  force  structures  for  Vietnam  and  to  assess  the  value 
and  the  cost  of  increasing  the  Vietname,sc  armed  loiccs  from  I7C.()()()  to  200.000 
men.  These  actions  were  to  signily  “an  intensined  cridcavoi  to  win  the  snuggle 
against  communism  and  to  further  the  social  and  economic  advance  of  Vietnam” 
m  cooperation  with  Piesident  Diem.  I  he  rationale,  provided  by  the  National 
Security  Council,  was  “to  prevent  Comnuini,st  domination  m  South  Vietnam;  to 
eicatc  in  that  country  a  viable  and  incieasingly  democratic  society,  and  to 
initiate,  on  an  accelerated  basis,  a  scries  o(  mutually  supporting  actions  of  a 
military,  political,  economic,  psychological  and  covert  charactei  designed  to 
achieve  this  objective.”’' 

On  the  same  day.  the  I’icsidcnt  committed  an  Army  Special  Torcc.sgioupof 
400  men  to  Vietnam.  Its  task  was  to  orga.ii/c  the  Iribal  Area  Development 
Program  to  clear  and  hold  certain  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas,  mainly  along  the 
land  border.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group, 
initia'iy  supci  vised  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Raising,  training,  leading. 
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and  supporting  irregular  forces  would  haidly  be  possible  without  airlift,  medical 
evacuation,  and  close  aii  support.  The  Air  Force  would  soon  be  involved.*'' 

Also  on  May  1 1.  the  President  sent  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  .lobnson  to 
Saigon  to  demonstiate  continuing  U.S.  support  for  Diem,  .lohnson’s  visit  was 
designed  to  stiengthen  Diem’s  position  at  home,  to  make  him  feel  safe  enough  to 
delegate  power  to  subordinates  (chielly  to  a  functioning  field  foice  command),  to 
encourage  accelerated  Vietnamese  and  American  actions,  and  to  give  Diem 
confidence  in  the  United  States.  Johnson  carried  a  letter  from  Kennedy  promis¬ 
ing  more  U.S.  assistance  if  Diem  piomoted  the  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  country.*’ 

Johnson  and  Diem  discussed  the  question  of  committing  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietmim.  and  Johnson  had  the  impression  that  "Asian  leaders  at  this 
time-  do  not  want  American  troops  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  other  than  on 
training  missions."  The  Embassy  confirmed  this  point  of  view.  Diem  would 
welcome  American  combat  forces  solely  in  the  case  of  overt  aggression.*’' 

When  Johnson  asked  Diem  what  he  thought  his  country's  military  needs 
wete.  Diem  said  he  would  give  a  detailed  answer  later.  He  obsei  ved  dryly  that  the 
Vietnamese  were  not  "accustomed  to  being  asked  for  our  own  views  on  our 
needs."*’  A  communique  issued  on  May  1 3  at  theconclusion  ol  their  talks  made 
no  mention  of  committing  U.S.  forces. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  the  Vice  I’resident  said  he  saw  no  need  for 
American  troops  in  Viettuim  except  to  help  the  Vietnamese  train  their  force'-.  The 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  had  to  make  decided  efiorts.  with  stronger  American 
support,  to  develop  their  economic  and  political  systems  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense.  He  passed  on  Diem’s  concern  that  the  communists  would  employ 
the  same  strategy  they  had  used  in  Laos  -  infiltration,  aerial  resupply,  and 
establishment  of  a  recogni/abic  government.  "Any  help."  Johnson  said,  "eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  military,  we  give  less  developed  nations  to  secure  and  maintain 
their  freedom  must  be  pan  of  a  mutual  effort.  These  nations  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  United  States  alone.  To  the  extent  the  southeast  Asian  nations  are  piepaied 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  oura.ssistance  eflective.  we  can  be  and 
must  be  unstinting  in  our  assistance.”'" 

Deputy  Defen.se  Secretary  Gilpatiic’s  Committee  on  Vietnam  consisted  of 
members  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  On  May  19  it  pioposed  these 
objectives  for  American  forces  that  might  be  deployed  to  Vietnam;  deter  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Chine,se.  release  Vietnamese  forces  for  fuller  u.se  in 
operations,  train  local  troops,  form  a  nucleus  for  future  U.S.  buildup,  and 
demonstrate  American  firmness.  The  committee  favored  the  founding  of  two 
training  centers,  each  to  be  run  by  a  rcinfoiced  U.S.  infantry  battalion,  and  the 
sending  of  minimal  air  and  naval  forces  to  stop  infiltiation  and  act  ag.imst  the 
insurgents.  The  Army  urged  deploying  an  inlantry  division  plus  special  forces. 
The  Air  Force  was  reluctant  to  place  combat  units  in  a  country  where  the  major 
threat  appeared  to  be  msuigency  and  where  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could 
afford  the  limited  air  suppoit  required  by  that  threat.” 
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Hoping  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  help  tliemselves.  I’lesident 
Kennedy  sent  to  Admiral  Felt  and  to  Ambassador  Frederick  F.  Nolting,  Jr.  (who 
had  replaced  Diirbrow)  thirty  separate  actions  he  wished  earned  out.  The 
program  encompassed:  political  activities  to  buttiess  Diem's  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  to  heighten  his  popular  support  at  home,  and  to  improve  Viet¬ 
nam’s  relations  with  its  neighbors,  ehiefly  Cambodia;  economic  measuies  to  let 
Vietnam  support  huger  military  forces;  and  military  proposals  including  the 
installation  of  a  radar  surveillance  system,  a  20,000-inan  expansion  of  the 
Vietnamese  aimed  forces,  more  support  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense 
Corps,  and  an  augmented  M  AAG.  The  President  also  desired  a  stop  to  infiltra¬ 
tion  into  South  Vietnam  and  a  facility  to  test  new  techniques  against  insur¬ 
gency.  '■ 

Diem  issued  decrees  to  carry  out  the  counterinsurgency  measuies  proposed 
by  the  Americans,  but  the  extent  of  his  implementation  was  far  Irom  clear.  He 
went  on  using  command  and  intelligence  agencies  for  political  ends,  mostly  to 
maintain  a  balance  among  several  local  Vietnamese  factions  and  their  senior 
officers  of  the  armed  forces  competing  for  favor  aod  power.  ” 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Americans  that  the  threat  to  Vietnam  was  more 
severe  than  had  been  suspected.  At  the  summit  in  Vienna  early  in  .lime  1961. 
Kennedy  found  Khrushchev  willing  to  accept  a  neutralixation  of  Laos  but  not  of 
Vietnam.  Reflecting  upon  this  refusal.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Uiter 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should  have  said  quite  simply.  “You  can't  have 
South  Vietnam."  Perhaps  that  would  have  prevented  misundeistanding  within 
the  communist  world  of  the  American  position  on  Southeast  Asia." 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefsand  C I NCPAC  advocated  deploying  U.S.  forces 
for  combat  in  South  Vietnam  to  counter  the  Viet  Cong,  the  President  put  faith  in 
his  program  of  helping  the  Vietnamese.  Yet  there  were  warnings  in  .lune  1961 
that  "the  prospects  for  stability  and  progress  arc  not  too  bright."  due  to  intensi¬ 
fied  communist  warfare  and  “a  lack  of  real  populai  support  for  Diem's 
government."" 

In  that  month  President  Diem  asked  the  United  Statestosuppoita  Vietnam¬ 
ese  army  of  270,000 (one  airborne  and  fourteen  infantry  divisions).  An  expanded 
M  AAG  to  oncratc  training  centers,  he  said,  "would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  an  expression  of  the  United  States’  determination  to  halt  the  tide  of 
Communist  aggression  and  of  preparing  our  forces  in  the  minimum  of  tunc."''' 

In  icsponsc  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  June  2 1  recommended  building  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  armed  forces  to  200,000  men  and  adding  "two  division  equivalents,  including 
necessary  Navy  and  Air  Force  augmentation."  Gilpatric  counseled  deferral  of 
this  action  until  the  earlier  20,000-man  increase  had  been 
assimilated. " 

To  see  if  the  South  Victnaine.sc  economy  could  sustain  enlaiged  military 
forces.  Kennedy  sent  a  financial  survey  group  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  Staley  to 
Saigon.  Rcpoiting  in  July.  Staley  favored  further  aid  for  Vietnam  but  warned 
against  expecting  military  operations  to  achieve  lasting  results  without  economic 
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progress.  A  free  society  and  a  self-sustaining  economy  in  Vietnam  gave  the  best 
basis  of  hope  for  the  future.”' 

Military  planners  in  Washington  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  .Inly  and 
August  1961.  Adding  to  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  or  deploying  two  rein¬ 
forced  American  battalions  would  hardly  solve  the  problems.  Preventing  the 
communist  domination  of  South  Vietnam  had  to  come  through  a  series  of 
mutually  supporting  political,  military,  economic,  psychological,  and  covert 
actions. 

Cool  to  Diem's  retpiest  for  more  soldiers,  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
August  .1  decided  that  a  nine-division  force  of  200,000  Vietnamese  was  sufficient 
They  thought  piiority  should  go  to  training  the  20,000-man  increase,  the  Civil 
Guard,  and  the  Self  Defense  Corps,  as  well  as  to  retraining  c.xisting  forces.  On 
August  1 1  President  Kennedy  approved  U.S.  support  fora  Vietnamese  military 
establishment  of  200.000  men.  As  Secietary  of  Defense  McNamara  told  his 
principal  subordinates  a  week  later,  internal  security  was  the  first  priority, 
although  military  operations  would  give  no  lasting  results  without  "continued 
and  acceleiated"  economic  and  social  progicss.'”  But  in  September  the  Viet 
Cong  intensified  the  conflict,  occupying  towns,  cutting  roads,  slowing  the  flow  of 
rice  to  market,  and  impeding  other  commercial  traffic.  They  also  assassinated 
about  1.000  people  each  month,  mainly  intermediate  government  officials. 
Although  the  Vietnamese  army  had  mauled  several  laige  guerrilla  units  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  during  .lime,  it  was  able  to  do  so  because  the  foe  stood  and  fought 
in  the  open.  This  was  an  ominous  sign,  since  Viet  Cong  strength  incor^bat  units 
was  now  an  estimated  1,1.000-15.000  men.  The  evaluation  division  of  the  Air 
Staff  in  Washington  felt  that  "the  communists  arc  making  a  determined  bid  to 
take  over  that  nation,  and  perhaps  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  very  near 
futuie."^' 

Infiltrators  in  1959  and  1960  had  been  chiefly  administrators,  propagan¬ 
dists,  and  logisticians.  In  1961  combat  soldiers-  mostly  trained  vetcians  of  the 
war  against  Fiance  and  many  of  them  born  in  South  Vietnam  ariivcd  and 
formed  main  force  battalions  and  combat  support  companies.  They  had  pushed 
south  along  two  routes.  The  primary  one  was  a  corridor  along  the  border.  I  he 
other.  100  kilometers  to  the  cast  was  called  Ho  Chi  Minb  frail  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  name  they  later  gave  the  whole  system. 

'I'hese  small  determined  men  moved  beneath  the  forest  canopy,  brushed 
away  their  Hacks  when  necessary,  preserved  rigid  march  discipline,  and  kept 
their  movements  secret.  They  traveled  in  gioups  of  several  hundred,  an  estimated 
6.200  in  1961.  ll.OOOin  1962.  Their  pre.sencc  was  mirrored  intheiiscofincidents 
involving  the  assassination  of  officials,  the  destruction  of  government  outposts, 
and  the  eagerness  of  guerrillas  to  fight  in  the  open.-'- 

There  werc4l  reported  battles  in  thccountry  during  August  1961  but450in 
September.  A  telling  action  took  place  on  the  18th  of  September.  Around  1.500 
guerrillas  overran  Phuoc  Vinh.  the  capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  Province.  They 
publicly  beheaded  the  province  chief,  helo  the  town  most  of  the  day.  and  left 
before  the  Vietnamese  troop;,  arrived.  President  Diem  was  alarmed  by  the 
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inlillrators  Streaming  from  Nortli  Vietnam  through  Laos  and  by  the  Viet  Cong's 
ability  to  assemble  largi'  units,  to  operate  in  battalions,  to  use  extensive  radio 
command  nets,  and  to  raid  key  provincial  cities.  On  September  29  Diem  asked 
Ambassador  N'olting  for  a  bilateral  defense  treaty  with  the  United  States.  He 
pressed  Admiral  Felt,  CINCPAC,  for  a  “large  increase  in  advisors  of  all  types" 
and  for  American  tactical  air  squadrons  to  help  bicak  up  big  communist  units 
massing  for  attack.  Diem's  appichension  colored  his  address  before  the  National 
Assembly  on  October  2;  "It  is  no  longer  a  guerrilla  war.  It  is  a  wai  waged  by  an 
enemy  who  attacks  us  with  regular  units  fully  and  heavily  equipped  and  who 
seeks  a  strategic  decision  in  Southeast  Asia  in  conformity  with  the  oidei  of  the 
Communist  International."-’' 

Controlling  infiltration  into  the  country  was  virtually  impossible.  South 
Vietnam's  land  border  stretched  900  miles  along  neighboring  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  North  Vietnam.  Three-quarters  of  this  distance  consisted  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  the  test  of  swamps  and  jungles.  Portions  of  the  frontier  had  never  been 
precisely  delineated.  M  AAG  suggested  using  hclicoptcis  to  patrol  the  bolder,  but 
maintenance  facilities  were  in  short  supply  or  entirely  lacking.  Suiveillance  by 
high-performance  aiicraft  was  hardly  enough.  Requesting  SEA  TO  forces  to 
exercise  border  control  would  only  place  these  units  in  a  vulnerable  position, 
gro.ssly  complicate  communications  and  logistical  support,  and  ledtice  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  stop  Viet  Cong  crossings. 

The  best  technique  came  into  being  about  the  time  of  the  Laotian  crisis  m 
May.  The  Vietnamese  set  up  patrol  bases  and  piimitive  aii  fields  along  the 
border.  Manned  by  regtilar  army  troops,  langcrs.  Civil  Guard  companies,  and 
Montagnard  scouts,  these  facilities  were  home  for  the  roving  patrols  that  located, 
harassed,  and  ambushed  infiltiators.  The  landing  strips  made  air  lesuppK  by 
C-47.S  possible.  The  ranger  training  center,  which  had  been  moved  from  Da  Nang 
to  Nha  Trang,  recruited  and  instructed  Montagnard  .scouts.  But  the  coie  of  the 
.system  was  the  group  of  400  Special  Forces  troops  committed  by  Piesident 
Kennedy.  They  brought  direction  and  substance  to  the  bordei-contiol 
program.-” 

To  fulfill  President  Kennedy's  desire  for  developing  counteimsiugency 
methods.  Defense  Secrctaiy  McNamaia  directed  the  Defense  Depaitmenl's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARP  A)  to  cieatc  a  Combat  Development 
and  Test  Center  in  Vietnam.  When  its  functions  appeared  to  ovci  lap  and  eonllict 
with  the  MAAG's.  Vietnamese  and  American  officials  agreed  on  .lune  29  to 
locate  a  small  center  within  the  Vietname.se  armed  forces  hcadquarteis  in  .Saigon, 
to  work  with  the  .loint  General  Staff.  With  diiect  channels  to  ARPA  and 
CINCPAC.  the  center  served  as  a  focal  point  for  technical  contract  analysts 
dispatched  to  the  country  by  ARPA  and  by  thediicctorof  Defense  leseaieh  and 
engineering.  By  the  5th  of  August,  the  center  was  searehing  for  a  chemical  agent 
to  kill  the  tapioca  plant  (a  food  source  for  guerrillas),  probing  the  use  ol  patiol 
dogs,  and  eonsidei  ing  the  employment  of  chemical  defoliants  to  depi  i\  e  the  Viet 
Cong  of  assembly  and  ambush  areas.-*' 
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Installing  surveillance  ladar  to  recoid  Soviet  overflights  in  elandestine 
supply  atid  intelligonee  missions  as  Piesident  Kennedy  wished  was  not  eas\. 
The  Vietnamese  armed  foiees  were  without  atrcinft  control  and  warning.  At  I  an 
Son  Nhut  their  Ist  Radar  Squadron  owned  two  light  TI’S- 1 D  search  radars  and 
two  TF’S-IOD  height  finders.  I'his  equipment  was  stored  from  1954  to  1958.  then 
the  Vietnamese  Air  1-oici  utili/ed  it  merely  for  training.  I  he  Ist  Squadron  had 
never  actually  controlled  airciaft,  and  many  of  its  fl.S.-tiained  technicians  weie 
assigned  elsewhere,  often  in  unrelated  jobs.-''’ 

Military  Assistance  F’rogram  funds  covered  the  installation  of  two  heavs 
combination  Fl’S-20  -6  radaisat  Tan  Son  N'but  and  Da  Nang,  but  delivery  was 
impossible  before  September  1962.  l  o  fill  the  gap  and  to  speed  lefreshei  tiaining 
of  Vietnamese  technicians.  Admiral  l-clt  requested  and  Air  Force  headqtiarteis 
directed  on  September  1 1.  1961.  the  deployment  of  a  mobile  combat  reporting 
post  to  Vietnam.  It  came  from  the  5()7th  Tactical  Control  Gioup  at  Shaw  Air 
I'orce  Base.  South  Carolina. 

The  combat  reporting  post  comprised  67  men  plus  MPS-1 1  seareh  and 
M  l’S-16  height-findei  radars.  This  secret  movement  (all  identification  markings 
on  boxed  equipment  were  painted  out)  w'as  airlifted  to  Vietnam  during  Sep¬ 
tember  26-October  .T  The  installation  started  operating  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the 
5th  of  October  and  eventually  leceivcd  .114  more  USAF-  personnel.  A  centei  was 
organi/cd  to  control  and  repoit  lliglits.  and  training  of  Vietnamese  technicians 
commenced. 

As  the  first  USAF- unit  to  arrive  in  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  duty  status,  the 
combat  reporting  post  formed  the  nucFeus  of  a  tactical  air  contiol  system.  The 
personnel  supervi.sed  construction  of  a  tent  city,  met  incoming  aiiciaft.  and  in 
general  ease- .  .he  arrival  of  other  officers  and  airmen  ordered  to  Vietnam.  They 
began  "a  radar  capability  to  support  interceptor  and  other  combat  activities  m 
the  event  that  U.S.  or  other  allied  forces  must  at  some  point  be  deployed  to  the 
country  in  an  emergency. 

Other  USAF  resources  soon  arrived  to  bolster  photo  reconnaissance.  A 
single  lUl-l.l  had  reconnoitered  l.aos  until  May  1961.  but  the  United  States 
suspended  the  mission  to  respect  the  cease-fire  and  the  Geneva  confeience  on 
Laos.  The  flights  resumed  on  October  4.  Shortly  after  the  Saigon  government 
asked  for  more  photo  reconnaissance  to  assist  intelligence  gathering.  Fifth  Air 
Force  was  ordered  to  move  a  detachment  of  its  15th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  from  Okinawa  to  Saigon.  The  detachment  goi  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the 
morning  of  October  18,  just  after  the  Mekong  Ris'cr  had  ovei  flowed  its  banks. 
The  severe  flooding  spread  to  the  greater  part  of  three  delta  provinces,  lelt 
.120.000  people  homele.ss,  and  de.stroyed  1.000  kilometeis  of  roads  and  10  million 
acres  of  crops. 

The  four  FU--10I  aircraft,  six  flight  cicws.  a  photo  processing  unit,  and 
support  personnel  wete  all  known  as  F’ipe  Stem,  l-lights  got  tinder  way  on 
October  20.  photographing  the  Mekong  floods  as  well  as  areas  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  During  a  month  of  operations,  I’ipe  Stem  flew  sixty-seven  photo 
sorties  within  the  country,  along  the  border,  and  to  the  '1  cheponc  area  of  l.aos. 
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Another  detachment  of  lour  Filth  Air  Force  Rr-iO!>.  flight  ctews,  photo 
processing  unit,  and  support  personnel  leached  Don  Muang.  Thailand,  on 
November  (■>.  Nicknamed  Able  Mable.  it  took  over  the  reconnaissance  missions 
on  the  lOtli.  leaving  tlie  RT-.T'I  to  transport  film  to  a  pi  ocessing  center  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  or  Clark.  Tilling  the  needs  of  the  M  AAGs  m  Laos  and  Vietnam,  the  lirst 
flights  weie  mostly  over  Laos.  Hut  before  long  the  pilots  were  flying  seventy-foe 
pel  cent  of  their  soities  over  South  Vietnam.-”' 

Despite  the  buildup  of  American  assistance,  signs  in  Viet-.am  weie  mi.xed. 
Piesident  Diem  had  formed  a  Ceniial  Intelligence  Organization,  was  improving 
the  Civil  Guard,  was  adding  20.000  men  to  the  ai my.  and  bad  created  a  langer 
force.  American  advisors  were  working  down  to  company  level,  and  small, 
helicoptei-borne.  quick-ieaction  units  were  being  organized.  Yet  Diem's 
National  Internal  Security  Council  did  a  poor  job  of  supers  ismg  the  e.vecution  of 
military,  political,  and  economic  measures.  Military  units  had  scant  time  for  rest 
and  ictiaining.  Province  chiefs  paid  slight  attention  to  the  chain  of  command. 
Vietnamese  forces  diverted  aiicraft  from  troop  lift  to  administiatise  purposes. 
Perhaps  most  disheaitening,  several  Vietnamese  military  leaders  asked  L'.S. 
officials  what  American  leaction  might  be  to  a  coup  d'etat  against  President 
Diem. 

Inefficiency  abounded.  A  typical  example  look  place  in  autumn  1961. 
Seseral  Vietnamese  AD-6s  got  orders  to  strike  Viet  Cong  troops  gathered  on  the 
Bien  Hoa  side  of  a  river  dividing  that  province  from  Phuoc  Thanh.  By  the  lime 
the  figlueis  came,  the  guerrillas  had  crossed  the  river.  While  the  planes  orbited 
for  three  hours,  the  Phuoc  Thanh  Province  chief  could  not  be  found  to  appiovc 
the  strike.-’'’ 

The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  rated  combat  ready.  Plans  to  expand  it 
gained  Military  Assistance  Progiam  backing  for  .second  fighter  and  helicopter 
squadrons,  one  photo  reconnaissance  unit,  and  a  third  L-19  liaison  squadron. 
Even  though  the  Geneva  accords  forbade  introducing  jet  aircraft  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  was  some  talk  in  American  circles  during  1961  ofgiving  the  Vietnamese 
surplus  T-86  jets.  This,  it  was  said,  would  merely  match  the  many  communist 
violations  since  1954.'" 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  frankly  suggested  that  T-  RT- .1.3  jets  be  delivered 
to  the  Vietnamese  for  reconnaissance.  Even  a  few  jet  planes  would  impel  the 
Vietnamese  to  expand  and  upgiadc  ground  facilities  extremely  valuable 
actions  in  light  of  possible  future  commitment  of  U.S.  aii  units.  Adniiial  T'clt. 
CINCPAC.  favored  turning  over  several  photo  jets  to  the  Vietnamese.  The 
USAT'  planners  in  Washington  warned,  “immediate  and  serious  degradation  in 
the  military  effect;  'cncss  of  the  Vietnamese  could  icsult”from  the  absence  of  jets. 
The  State  Department  stood  solidly  against  the  idea  and  in  October  Ambassador 
Nolting  Slopped  trying  to  equip  the  Vietname.se  with  jet  planes.  Secretary 
McNamara  told  the  Navy  to  send  thirty  piston-engine  'r-28  fighters  to  Saigon. 
The  Air  Force  handled  the  transportation  of  thc,sc  aircraft  from  the  west  coast  to 
Vietnam.  I  he  first  fifteen  were  in  place  by  mid-December.'' 
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All  this  was-  in  ictrospeci  at  least-  a  prelude  to  two  decisions  made  by 
Piesidcnt  Kennedy  on  October  1 1.  1961.  The  President  perused  Diem’s  address 
of  October  2  to  the  National  Assembly  that  termed  hostilities  in  Vietnam  as 
changed  and  e.xtremely  serious.  He  also  noted  the  stream  of  threat  and  vitupera¬ 
tion  flowing  from  Hanoi.  Then  Kennedy  on  the  morning  ol  the  1 1th  ordered  a 
USAF  combat  detachmctit  to  Vietnam.  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  his  military 
adviser,  Gen,  Ma.xwcll  D.  Taylor,  to  Saigon  to  find  out  how  best  to  help  the 
Diem  government. 
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I  he  I'SAh' combat  dciacliment  that  President  Kennedy  oidered  to  Viet¬ 
nam  on  Octobei  II.  1961.  had  its  roots  in  a  small,  .secret  org:mi/:ition  created  m 
the  late  I95().s  when  General  LeMay  was  Vice  Chief  ol  .Staff.  In  March  1961 
LeMay  lesponded  to  the  Piesident’s  instructions  for  the  armed  services  to 
e.xamme  how  each  could  best  contribute  to  counterinsurgency.  When  there  was 
no  doubt  about  communist  aggression.  I.eMay  personally  fa\  ored  a  direct  and 
open  American  response  with  the  necessary  strength.  He  defined  "necessary  "as 
“more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  do  the  job."  hitting  "with  overwhelming 
weight"io  avoid  "stretching  things  out  overa  period  of  time."  I.eMay.  soon  to  be 
Chief  ol  Staff,  was  very  much  aware  that  the  militaiy  services  had  to  abide  by 
different  rules.  Tactical  Air  Command  was  therefore  diiected  to  form  a  small, 
elite,  volunteer  unit  around  the  organization.  Its  mission  would  be 
air  operations  m  support  of  ground  forces  to  be  flown  in  older  conventional 
aircraft. 

The  4400th  Combat  Crew'  Training  Squadron  (nicknamed  .lunglc  .Iim) 
came  into  being  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  on  April  14. 1961.  Commanded 
by  Col.  Benjamin  H.  King,  the  unit  had  124  officers  and  228  airmen,  si.xtcen 
C-47.S.  eight  B-26.S.  and  eight  '1-285.  Equal  numbers  of  the  same  types  of  aircraft 
were  in  temporaiy  storage.  The  squadrons  mission  of  training  indigenous  air 
forces  in  countei  insurgency  would  combine  with  a  mission  of  air  openilions.' 

Officers  and  airmen  of  the  4400th-  at  times  called  air  commandos  were 
volunteers,  above  average  m  physique,  haidmess.  and  sense  of  adventure.  Each 
was  clo.sely  interviewed  and  approved  by  Colonel  King.  Nc.xt  came  psychiatiic 
screening  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Tc.xas,  and  survival  indoctrination  at 
Stead  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  Those  completing  the  program  were  certified  to 
beemotionaliy  mature,  highly  motivated,  and  stable.  Onfortunatcly,  not  all  vvcie 
mentally  attuned  to  teaching  members  of  other  cultuies  oi  in  fact  to  perform  a 
training  mission-  they  vveie  combat-oriented.  Later,  seveial  men  would  piove 
unable  to  work  with  Asian  officers.  As  volunteers  dwindled,  the  Ngorous  stand¬ 
ards  weic  eventually  lowered.  The  picturesque  air  commando  uniform,  person¬ 
ally  picked  by  General  LeMay.  featured  an  Australian-type  bush  hat  (with 
turned-up  brim),  fatigues,  and  combat  boots.- 

Two  of  the  three  types  of  Jungle  Jim  aircraft  were  extensively  modified.  The 
T-28  received  armorplateand  carried  about  1.500  pounds  of  bombs  and  rockets, 
plus  two  .50-caliber  machineguns  with  350  rounds  per  gun.  Loaded,  the  aircralt 
could  speed  at  160  knots  to  a  target  200  miles  distant  then  return  to  ba.  The 
C47  (redesignated  .SC-47 after  modification)  boasted  twice  the  normal  fuel  load, 
a  stronger  landing  gear  suited  to  dirt  strips,  and  jci-a.ssisted  takeoff  (.lATO)  racks 
for  operations  from  short  fields.  The  B-26  twin-engine  attack  bomber  needed  no 
modification,  carrying  6,000  pounds  of  bombs  and  rocKcts.  plus  machineguns. 
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Wlicn  hilly  loaded,  it  luui  a  combat  ladius  of  400  mile.s  at  a  noimal  speed  ol  200 
knots  and  could  loiter  30  to  45  minutes.  Ibc  H-26  was  designed  tor  a  glide 
bomb-delnery  pattern,  not  lor  di\e-bombing  with  rolling  pullouts  nor  lor 
landing  with  e.\teinal  oidnance  m  place  alter  an  aborted  mission.* 

To  halt  communist  inliltration  into  South  Vietnam,  the  .loint  duels  on 
August  24  suggested  to  Secietary  McNamara  air  inteidiction  ol  the  inland  trails 
over  which  the  Viet  Cong  secured  supplies.  It  the  I'nited  States  had  no  desiie  to 
commit  American  loices  openly,  why  not  institute  unconventional,  guerrilla- 
type  operations.-' 

'1  he  Piesident  had  mentioned  several  times  to  the  Secretarv  ol  Delense  the 
benefits  ol  testing  counterinsuigcncy  teebniques  in  Vietnam.  On  September  5 
McNamai  a  infoi  med  the  three  service  secietai  ies  that  he  intended  to  establish  an 
e.xperimental  command  under  MAAG  as  a  laboratoiv  for  lefinmg  organi/a- 
tional  and  operational  proceduies.  General  l.eMay  at  this  point  inv  ited  Secretarv 
of  the  Air  l-'oice  Eugene  M.  Zuckeits  attention  to  the  440()th  Combat  Ciew 
Training  Squadron.  Sendingan  element  of  the  unit  to  Vietnam  would  be  an  ideal 
way  to  dev  i.,e  and  evaluate  special  vvai  fare  methods.  On  Septembei  1 9  Secietaiy 
Zuckert  recommended  this  to  Secietary  McNamaia.  A  detachment  ol  the  44()()th 
had  just  become  operationally  ready.  If  moved  to  Vietnam,  it  would  acquire 
counteitnsurgency  e.xpericnce  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  Vietname.se.' 

McNamaia  liked  the  proposal,  asked  the  .loint  Chiefs  ol  Stall  lorcomment. 
and  on  October  5  had  their  tecommendation  to  piacca  detachment  ol  .luiigle  .lim 
with  MAAG  in  Viettiam.  Ihc  Secictaiy  next  made  the  idea  known  to  the 
I’residcttt.'' 

President  Kennedy  weighed  the  burgeoning  Viet  Cong  stiength.  the  mote 
liequent  reference  in  planning  papers  to  U.S.  covert  opeiations.  thedesiicol  the 
.loint  duels  to  make  a  leassurmg  commitment  of  air  strength  to  Vietnam,  and 
Piesident  Diem's  change  of  heart  on  acceptance  of  American  combat  units  m  his 
country.  On  the  morning  of  October  1 1, 1961.  the  Commander  in  Chief  authoi- 
i/ed  the  deployment  of  the  .lungle  ,lim  squadron  to  Vietnam  "to  serve  undei  the 
MAAG  as  a  training  mission  and  not  for  combat  at  the  piesent  time.'" 

But  the  440()th  was  not  specifically  a  tiaining  unit  it  was  "designed  to 
light."  It  had  beeti  "singled  out"tordepioynwnt  beeau.se  its  combat  capacity  and 
involvement  would  shoie  up  "South  Vietnamese  sagging  morale."*' 

1  he  Presidetit's  decision  five  months  carliei  to  send  an  Ai  my  Special  1-orccs 
group  to  Vietnam  tiovv  enunciated  a  new  mission  .statement  for  .lungle  .lim.  It  was 
to  train  indigenous  airmen  while  vvoiking  with  and  suppoitmg  the  Special 
i-orces.  rangers,  and  iircgular  foices  along  the  bolder.  In  this  light,  (ieneial 
l.eMay  saw  the  liSAF  unit  as  a  legular  part  of  the  triservicc  team.  Essentially, 
however,  .lutigle  .lim  was  an  experiment  and  one  ot  its  purposes  was  to  foige 
counterinsurgency  tactics.  It  could  use  sod  lunvvavs  and  opeiate  austerely  m 
lemote  areas;  carry  out  strike,  reconnaissance,  and  airlift  missions;  fly  clos' 
support  lor  ground  troops;  drop  small  forces  up  to  company-si/e;  delivei  sup¬ 
plies;  and  perlorm  medical  evacuation.'' 
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I'luis  it  wub  that  155  Air  Force  officeis  and  airmen,  volunteeis  to  suppoit 
friendly  guerrillas,  flying  eight  extempoi  i/ed  fighter-bombers,  four  light  bombei  s 
ol  World  War  11  vintage,  and  four  twin-engine  transports  designed  prior  to  the 
second  World  War,  learned  that  they  would  go  to  Vietnam  to  suppoit  the 
government  of  President  Diem.  Exactly  how  was  in  some  dispute.'*’ 

On  the  13th  of  October.  Colonel  King  and  two  of  his  officeis  vrsited  Hawaii 
to  cooidinate  Jungle  Jim's  movement  with  Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC,  who 
"enthusiastically  supported  the  approved  deployment."  In  Saigon  the  three 
officeis  briefed  Ambassador  Nolting  who  was  happy  to  have  Jungle  Jim  to  tiam 
Vietnamese,  develop  tactics  and  techniques,  and  conduct  other  operations  "as 
directed  by  the  Ambas.sadoi.”  He  asked  that  all  airciait  ani\c  with  Vainamese 
insignia." 

Returning  to  Hawaii.  King  was  assuied  by  PAC'AF  officers  that  no  major 
problems  existed.  A  tent  camp  would  be  ready  foi  the  detachment’s  arrival  at 
Bien  Hoa  Airfield  and  support  arrangements  were  underway.  On  October  28 
Felt  asked  that  the  detachment  be  sent  forward  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
Air  Foice  to  procuic  some  L-28  Helio  Super  Courier  light  aircraft  and  Side¬ 
winder  air-to-air  missiles  for  the  T-28s.'-  At  Eglin  the  task  force  designated 
for  Vietnam  received  the  formal  name  of  Detachment  2 A.  4400th  Combat  Ciew 
1  raining  Squadron,  and  the  code  name  ol  Farm  Gate." 

Meantime,  members  of  the  6009th  lactical  Suppoit  Group  under  Col. 
Claude  G.  McKinney.  Jr.,  entered  Vietnam  with  the  utmost  secrecy  during  late 
October.  These  officers  and  airmen  deployed  on  temporary  duly  from 
lachikawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  to  Clark,  then  to  Bien  lloa  wheiethey  prepared  the 
base  facility  for  Farm  Gate.  Additional  detachments  came  from  Thirteenth  Air 
Force  and  PACAF  (chiefiv  from  the  6010th  Tactical  Suppoit  Group)  to  service 
and  suppoit  the  beginnings  of  an  expanded  USAF  pie.sence  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  were  formed  into  numbered  temporary  duty 
detachmentson  November  15  7and8at  Tan  Son  Nhut.9at  Bien  Hoa. and  10 
at  Don  Muang.  'Thailand.  Detachment  7  was  a  headquarieis  staff;  8  opeiated  the 
"prime  set-up"  for  an  air  operations  and  a  combat  leportmg  center,  as  well  as  a 
photo  piocessing  cell;  while  9  and  10  maintained  and  serviced  aiiciaft.'^ 

Farm  Gate  depaited  Floiida  on  the  5th  of  Novembei.  Foui  SC-47s  llcvv  to 
Claik  Air  Base.  Eight  1  -28s  were  disassembled  in  Caiiloinia  and.  logethei  with 
140  officers  and  aiimen.  were  ferried  to  Clark  by  MATS.  Alter  leassembly. 
Colonel  King  led  two  flights  of  1  -28s  to  Tan  Son  NIuit.  1  he  detai  hmcni  became 
operationally  ready  on  the  16th.  though  a  week  passed  bcloie  the  last  ol  the 
.SC-47sand  'T-28.s  arrived.  Farm  Gate  accepted  lour  B-26,s  isieviously  sent  to  the 
Far  East.  These  hardnosed,  stiafing-model.  light  bombers  reached  Bien  lloa 
neai  the  close  ol  December." 

At  Bien  Hoa  the  Farm  Gate  detachment  found  a  rundown  Fiench  aii  base 
with  a  night  surface  consisting  ol  a  single  picrced-stcel-plank  ruinvtiy  5, 800  by 
1 50  leet.  'Teai-outs  in  the  steel  tic  strips  demanded  constant  attention  ol  welding 
crews,  and  the  315th  Air  Division  C-1.30s  bringing  in  communications  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  tactical  air  control  system  fuithcr  tore  up  the  runway.  About  700 
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Vieiiiiimcbe  soldiers  defended  the  airfield,  because  heavy  vegetation  and  s\vamp\ 
terrain  nearby  afforded  good  cover  for  Viet  Cong  troops  suriounding  the  air 
base,  l-'arni  Gate  at  once  contacted  the  two  USAF  mobile  reporting  posts  at  '1  an 
Son  Nhut,  and  set  about  to  organi/e  a  tactical  air  control  system  of  sorts  and  to 
establish  communications  and  suppiv  requiiemcnts,''’ 

The  membeis  of  l-arm  Gate  thought  they  were  to  conduct  combat  opeia- 
tions  while  trainingthe  Vietnamese.  That  was  how  General  l.eMay  had  biiefed 
Colonel  King,  and  King  was  mote  than  willing  to  make  lus  unit  combat  capable 
and  responsive  to  Ambassador  Noltingand  to  Ameiican  military  authorities  In 
early  familiari/ation  llights,  T-28  crews  trailed  Vietnamese  AD-6s  to  targets, 
observed  their  attack  pi  occdures.  and.  when  authori/cd.  fired  on  targets.  1  he  1 55 
men  were  highly  motivated  and  eager  to  fight  •' 

Neveithelcss.  on  November  16  Admiral  Felt  tasked  Farm  Gate  with  con¬ 
ducting  tactical  training  and  pilot  upgrading  for  the  Vietnamese.  Piesident 
Kennedy  was  advised  that  the  unit  was  "tiaining  Victname.se  aii crews  and 
supporting  Vietname.se  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong.""' 

Uncertainties  of  mission  and  the  absence  of  combat  lowered  moiale  Horn 
the  start.  'I'he  pilots  expected  to  carry  an  air  offensive  to  the  Vict  Cong.  Instead, 
they  trained  and  supplemented  the  Victname.se  Air  Force,  .seeking  to  esoive 
techniques  for  what  McNamaia  described  to  the  press  as  “not  full-scale  warlare 
but  guerrilla  warfare.”  Without  clcarcut  agreement  at  higher  levels  on  Farm 
Gate’s  mission,  the  early  operations  tended  to  be  impiovised  and  experimental 
rathei  than  systematic.'’' 

Farm  Gate’s  first  regular  employment  was  to  reconnoiter  and  counl  the 
junk  and  sampan  traffic  in  Vietnam  coastal  waters,  a  tedious  job  lasting  liom 
Decembci  6  through  22.  1961.  C-47s  and  pairs  of  ■r-28s  Hew  foin-hour  search 
patterns  and  recorded  sightings.  Thirty-seven  sorties  turned  up  6.294  vessels,  but 
the  airciews  had  no  way  to  tell  how  many  wcie  enemy.  MAAG  was  equally  a;  a 
loss  to  interpret  the  findings.  I  he  long  uneventful  flight  patterns  were  a  physical 
hardship  for  the  '1-28  crews.  They  were  not  allowed  '.o  crack  their  canopies  in 
flight,  even  though  weakened  by  the  cockpit  heat  from  the  tropical  sun.  A  second 
series  llown  during  February  5-7.  1962,  furnished  no  meaningful  intelligence.-" 

Farm  Gate  likewise  also  acquired  the  mission  of  supporting  the  Army 
Special  Forces  and  their  Civilian  Irregular  Uelense  Group.  The  C-47,s  operated 
under  an  ad  hoc  system  free  of  MAAG  and  Vietnamese  army  control,  to  keep 
mateiici,  transportation,  and  funds  in  U.S.  Hands  I  he  airciafi  delivered  locally 
procuicd  items  and  emergency  ones  flown  in  from  ihe  United  States.  (F'oimal 
supply  accountability  was  discarded.)  I'hc.se  operations  weie  sm.'  i.  Farm  (iate 
flying  just  205  sorties  in  the  fi’-si  six  months  of  1962.-' 

While  valuable,  these  missions  were  outside  of  what  Farm  Gate  wanted  to 
do.  When  Admiral  Felt  on  Oecern’oer  4.  1961.  diieeted  (ieneiai  O’Donnell  at 
I’ACAF  to  ready  plans  for  operations.  O’Donnell  <i'  once  permitted  Farm  Gate 
to  lly  combat  missions  "with  at  least  one  South  Vietnamese  na.ionalaboaid  any 
aircraft  so  committed."  Secretary  McNamara,  meeting  with  the  .lomt  (  hiels  that 
day.  approved  combat  with  mixed  crews.  On  December  6  the  .lomt  (’hiels 
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granted  foimal  authority  for  Farm  Gate  airci  aft  to  fly  combat  ifVietiiamc.se  weie 
aboaid  for  traiiiing.” 

Oii  the  ()th  PACAF  submitted  to  CINCd’AC  the  same  concept  for  opera¬ 
tions.  Actually.  U.S.  aircraft  and  peisonncl  would  support  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  and  help  them  deny  the  Viet  Cong  supply  loiiles  and  concentiation  aicas. 
fly  armed  patiols  of  South  Vietnam's  land  and  sea  bordeis.  and  seek  out  and 
destroy  Viet  Cong  headquarters  as  well  as  communist  airlift  into  South 
Vietnam.-' 

Together.  Vietnamese  and  Americans  weie  to  destroy  Viet  Cong  lifelines 
and  suppoi  t  bases  From  Bien  Floa.  T'aa  Son  Nluit.  and  combat  aii  bases  to  be 
developed  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku.  air  opeiationswcie  to  stress  photo  reconnais¬ 
sance.  surveillance,  interdiction,  and  close  support  of  giound  operations.’^ 
Needed  at  once  were  a  tactical  air  control  system  and  a  jointly  manned 
Ameiican-Vietnamese  air  opeiations  center.  When  Admiial  Felt  approved  a 
limited  tactical  air  control  system  on  December  8.  it  appeared  that  opeiations 
would  get  under  way.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  issued  a  draft  plan  on  the  lOih  and 
distinguished  between  combat  actions  performed  in  support  ol  the  Vietnamese 
within  South  Vietnam  and  advisory  and  tiaining  actions.  On  the  15th.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Nolting  directed  that  no  combat  mission  of  any  dcsciiption  be  undertaken 
without  his  consent.-' 

The  next  day.  General  Lcmnit/cr suggested  that  Farm  Gateshould  not  wait 
for  "tailor-made  jobs”  but  should  center  on  training.  Secretary  McNamara 
repeated  his  approval  of  combat  missions  if  the  planes  had  Vietnamese  aboaid. 
However,  he  wanted  all  such  flights  to  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam  ow  ing  to 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  program.  Stressing  the  difference  between  “i  iding 
double"  combat  training  missions  and  operational  missions,  he  charged  CINC- 
PAC  with  the  lattci.  He  wanted  Admiral  Felt  to  use  combat  missions  solely  for 
"important  jobs"  and  to  monitoi  them  closely.  In  other  woids.  accoiding  to 
McNamaia.  "Jungle  .lim  is  to  be  used  for  training  and  operational  missions  in 
South  Vietnam  with  Victname.se  riding  rear  scats.”-'’ 

On  December  19  the  Joint  Chiefs  sent  a  message  “to  insiiie  no  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  authority  granted  for  the  use  of  Jungle  Jim  aircraft,"  Farm  Gate’s 
principal  purpose  was  training  Vietnamese  Aii  l-'orcc  personnel.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Admiral  Felt  made  known  his  conviction  that  Farm  Gate,  besides 
training  Vietnamese,  could  carry  out  "all  kinds  of  conventional  combat  and 
combat  support  flights”  if  a  Vietnamese  was  on  board  to  receive  tiaining.-' 
Admiral  J-'clt’s  conviction  sparked  a  reexamination  of  American  policy  in 
Washington.  The  National  Security  Council  inclined  toward  authorising  1)  S. 
unifoi  med  personnel  in  Vietnam  for  “instruction  inand  execution  of  aii-ground 
support  techniques.”  That  appeared  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  U.S,  air 
actions.  Yet  the  State  Dcpaitmcnt  view,  later  voiced  by  W.  Avcicll  Ilairiman, 
held  that  the  statement  hardly  covcied  interdiction  air  strikes  far  Irom  friendly 
ground  tioops.  General  l.cmmt/cr  forwarded  detailed  clarifying  instructions  to 
Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarron  December  26.  He  wanted  Farm  Gate  to 
conduct  combat  missions  only  when  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  not. 
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Combined  crews  on  combat  missions  would  fulfill  the  purpose  of  training— to 
allow  Vietnamese  to  fly  these  missions  alone  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  General  Lemm..'er's directive  reached  Farm  Gate  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  a  strike  mission  was  in  the  air.  Two  Farm  Gate  T-28s  were  escorting  two 
Vietnamese  AD-6s  to  hit  Viet  Cong  houses  and  rice  fields  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Saigon.  Despite  recall  efforts,  the  strike  went  on.  But  thereafter,  the  possibility 
of  an  independent  American  combat  role  came  to  an  end.^* 

Determining  Farm  Gate's  mission  and  its  place  in  the  organizational  and 
command  structure  would  be  the  subject  of  continuing  discussion  and  contro¬ 
versy.  Meanwhile  General  Maxwell  Taylor  had  visited  Vietnam  and  had 
reported  his  observations  to  the  Piesident.  thereby  shaping  and  refining  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  national  policy. 
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Several  hours  after  announcing  on  October  II.  1961.  the  dispatch  of  Farm 
Gate  to  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  disclosed  that  he  was  .sending  his  military 
adviser  General  Taylor  to  Saigon.  Taylor  was  to  make  an  "educated  military 
guess”  of  the  situation  in  the  countiy  and  to  find  "ways  in  which  we  can  perhaps 
better  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  meeting  this  threat  to  its  independ¬ 
ence.”  In  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  general.  Kennedy  said,  “the  initial 
icsponsibility  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  rests  with  the  people  and  government  of  that  country.”  Concerned  with 
political,  social,  and  economic  matters  in  addition  to  military  problems,  the 
President  appointed  Walt  W.  Rostow  as  Taylor’s  deputy.  Actually.  Taylor  was 
to  advise  the  President  whether  to  deploy  L'.S.  combat  forces  for  a  direct  role  in 
Vietnam,  or  to  continue  U.S.  training  and  support  functions  only.' 

Public  knowledge  of  Taylor’s  mission  produced  an  immediate  reaction 
from  the  communists.  On  October  12  Premier  Chou  En-lai  warned  that  China 
could  scaicely  "be  indifferent  to  the  increasingly  grave  situation  caused  by  United 
States  impeiialism  in  South  Vietnam.”  Ho  Chi  Minh  went  to  Peking  foi  discus¬ 
sions.  The  Soviet  Union  linked  the  Taylor  mission  with  flagging  diplomatic 
discussions  at  Geneva  and  charged  the  United  States  with  planning  to  send 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  situation  in  Laos.  On  October 
14  North  Vietnam  protested  to  the  International  Control  Commission  that  the 
Taylor  mission  was  meant  to  "intensify  United  States  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam  and  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  United  States  troops. 

What  was  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  South  Vietnam?  Increases  m  Viet 
Cong  numbers,  aggressiveness,  and  incidents  constantly  sui prised  the  Viet¬ 
namese  National  Intelligence  Agency.  United  States  intelligence  estimates  placed 
the  strength  of  Viet  Cong  main  forces  at  17.000  men.  eighty  to  ninety  peiccnt  of 
whom  were  recruited  locally.’  President  Diem  was  complaining  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  of  the  international  threat  to  his  government. 
Hanoi’s  determination  to  "liberate  the  .south.”  the  massive  infiltration  of  com¬ 
munist  agents,  the  ruthless  strategy  of  terror  waged  against  the  South  Vieinanu'>;(' 
people,  and  the  endeavors  to  establish  "liberated  territory”  in  the  central  reaches 
of  the  Republic,  susceptible  of  gaming  recognition  and  support  from  the  com¬ 
munist  powers.  CINCPAC  intelligence  assessments  identified  cncm>  goals  as 
consolidating  control  over  the  richer  agricultuial  areas  of  the  country,  isolating 
Saigon  and  the  Diem  government  from  the  people,  and  keeping  the  infiltration 
approaches  into  South  Vietnam  open.-* 

What  military  assistanee  did  the  South  Vietnamese  want?  As  the  Viet- 
name.se  defense  minister  told  Am’oassador  Nolting  on  October  1 .1.  Diem  wished 
American  combat  units  or  “combat  training  units”  to  be  stationed  near  the  1 7th 
parallel  to  make  a  show  of  force  and  also  to  free  Vietnamese  units  for  antigucr- 
rilla  action.' 
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Hn  route  to  Saigon,  I  ayloraiul  Rostow  stopped  oil  in  Hawaii  I  or  a  biieling 
b\  Admiral  belt,  I  headmiinlstiessed  that  the  Vietnamese  iei|iiired  piompt  U.S 
iissistanee.  He  pinpointed  two  serious  Vietnamese  weaknesses  the  tendene_\  ol 
piovinee  chiels  to  meddle  in  militaiy  maiieis.  and  the  penchant  ol  militais 
eommandeis  to  .^tas  in  static  delensive  positions,  belt  mdoised  the  baim  (iate 
eommitment,  but  saw  no  pie.sent  need  loi  othei  Amei  lean  combat  loices  to  take 
a  diiect  pait  m  the  wai  He  leeommended  eontinumg  USAb  reconnaissance 
nights,  iieceleiatmg  the  delivery  ol  I -28s,  and  lelining  militaiy  communications. 
He  wanted  the  piimitive  aiistrip  at  Pleiku  enlarged  and  stoics  ol  ammunition, 
equipment,  and  war  consumables  positioned  at  bases  lor  a  possible  mti  oduction 
ol  SIZA  1 0  I'orees.'' 

Ihe  I  aylor-Rostow  mission  a  rn\ed  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  on  Octobei  18,  spent 
SIS  da\sin  Vietnam,  and  depaited  for  Raguioin  the  Pbilippines.wheie  thegioup 
sent  Piesnlent  Kennedy  an  interim  lepoit.  By  Novembei  }  the  membeisdiew  up 
a  leiigilu  linal  lepoit 

(ieiieial  I  ayloi  deiiiied  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  as  “an  acute  eiisis  ol 
eonlidence"at  e\ei\  social  level  doubt  on  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment,  loneein  (net  Viet  Cong  sueeesses.  and  discouragement  ovei  lecent  Hoods 
that  biiideiied  an  “alieady  strained  state  "  Ihe  militaiy  crisis  minoicd  political 
weakness  Dicni  was  "an  old  lashioned  Asian  luler,  seeking  to  maintain  all  tne 
stimgs  ol  |)owei  III  his  own  hands,  while  liagmentmg  power  beneath  him.‘''I'he 
milit;ii\  sulieied  liom  skimpy  intelligence,  scant  command  control,  and  sparse 
mobilitv  A  "lack  ol  taiget  mtelligeiieeand  a  Irustiatingstitictuie'' hampered  the 
"small  !)ut  capable  "  Vietnamese  Air  botee.  It  had  made  no  signillcant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sti  uggle,  becau.se  theie  had  been  little  photo  leconniiissance  befoie  the 
USAb  Able  Mable  missions."\Vhile  the  very  nature  ol  gueriilhi  war  makes  good 
targets  haid  to  find."  laylor  noted,  "sophisticated  aeriiil  photogr.iphs  should 
find  such  good  taigets  as  theie  are."  binalh.  the  general  saw  “none  ol  the 
controlling  structiue  necessaiy  loi  effective  tactical  opeiations." 

Iheie  weie  less  than  800  American  military  personnel  and  even  lewer 
civilians  in  the  counti  y.  None  worked  inside  Vietname.se  ministi  les.  and  few'  weie 
in  the  field,  lor  Diem  piefeired  Americans  to  lemain  in  Saigon.  Some  U.S. 
officials  appaiently  thought  it  improper  to  leport  anything  ci  meal  ol  the  Diem 
goveiniuent.  As  a  lesull.  it  was  not  easy  to  secuic  a  thorougb.  estimate  o!  the 
situation.  Still  the  unsettled  I.aotian situation  had  piobably  lessened  \  letnamese 
confidence  m  the  United  States,  aiyi  a  mote  visible  U.S  milittiiy  presence  might 
restore  Vietnamese  moiiile. 

Geneial  I  aylor’s  recommendations  included  continuing  USAb  reconnais¬ 
sance  fiights  in  Vietnam,  setting  up  a  U.S.  tactical  aii -ground  system  lun  partially 
as  a  training  piogiam.  giving  baim  (iate  a  libeial  lather  than  a  lestrictive 
mission,  and  impioving  Vietnamese  air  facilities.  He  .saw  no  reason  to  commit 
U.S.  combat  lorccs  in  a  direct  lole  for  the  moment.  He  envisioned  success  as 
hinging  on  Diem’s  willingness  to  undertake  political  and  social  reforms.' 

With  :i  cleat  impiession  that  “a  U.S.  militaiy  picsence  ol  some  kind"  was 
gieatly  desiied.  General  Taylor  lepoited  that  he  leaned  toward  bolsteiing  Amen- 
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can  military  aid  and  advisory  support  foi  a  broadly  conceived  counterguerrilla 
campaign.  Central  to  his  concept  was  making  M  AAG  an  operational  headquar¬ 
ters  for  a  theater  of  war.  with  8.000  military  advisors  to  quicken  Vietnamese 
training,  upgiade  intelligence  and  communications,  enrich  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.  and  give  quick  military  and  economic  support  to  Vietnamese  offensive 
operations.  Analternative  was  to  deploy  perhaps  10.000  U.S.  ground  troops  (or 
defense,  to  release  the  Vietnamese  army  for  active  eounterinsurgency. 

Though  Taylor  and  his  colleague  believed  American  support  for  counter¬ 
insurgency  inside  Vietnam  to  be  basic,  they  warned  against  sending  moie  I'.S. 
reinforcements  until  the  natuie  of  any  final  settlement  in  Laos  and  the  wa\  m 
which  Hanoi  adjusted  to  it  were  elear.  If  Hanoi  persisted  in  its  guerrilla  infiltra¬ 
tion.  the  United  States  would  be  forced  “to  attack  the  source  of  guerrilla 
aggression  in  North  Viet-Nam  and  impose  on  the  Hanoi  government  a  price  for 
participating  in  the  current  war  whieh  is  eommensurate  with  the  damage  inllicted 
on  its  neighbors  to  the  south.”* 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  eare  for  the  interim  and  final  layloi- 
Rostow  reports,  'fhey  wanted  a  positive  American  commitment  to  the  cleat 
objective  of  preventing  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  even  if  that  metint  U.S.  mihtaiy 
forces  must  fight.  The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  lead  to  communist  control 
over  neighboring  nations,  and  the  chiefs  favoicd  an  immediate  deployment  ol 
stiong  American  combat  forces  instead  of  a  gradual  entry  of  combat  support 
units.  They  proposed  to  wai  n  Hanoi  of  punitive  action  unless  Viet  Cong  aggres 
sion  ceased.  Theie  was  little  chanee  of  staving  off  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam 
without  U.S.  forces  "on  a  substantial  scale."  The  United  States  could  peistiade 
North  Vietnam  of  its  serious  intent  solely  by  a  "clear  commitnieni"to  keep  South 
Vietnam  out  of  the  communist  camp,  plusa  diplomatic  warning  to  Hanoi  that  its 
continued  support  of  the  Viet  Cong  would  bring  American  retaliation.  A  long 
warand  perhaps  the  intervention  of  the  People's  Republicof  China  might  ensue. 
If  it  did.  the  United  States  would  have  to  put  at  least  205.000  mihtars  men  into 
the  field.'' 

Secretary  McNamaia  discinssed  the  matter  with  the  .loint  Chiefs.  On 
November  8  he  informed  Piesideni  Kennedy  of  his  and  their  suppoit  ol  tne 
Taylor-Rostow  recommendations  as  “first  steps"  toward  reah/mg  the  Amciican 
aim—  averting  the  fall  of  Soi’ih  Vietnam.  Defending  Southeast  Asia  would  take 
no  more  than  six  U.S.  divisions. about  205.000  men.  The  United  States,  however, 
should  introduce  major  U.S.  units  into  Vietnam  only  if  it  was  willing  to  make  an 
unalterable  espousal  of  that  goal  "* 

McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiels  were  candid  in  saying  that  success  would 
turn  upon  many  factors  “not  within  our  control  notably  the  conduct  ol  Diem 
himself  and  other  leadeis  in  the  area."  They  were  uneasy  about  Ameiican 
domestic  political  problems,  but  expected  Congiess  to  “lespond  better  to  a  firm 
initial  position  than  to  courses  ol  action  that  lead  usm  only  giadutilK.aiid  that  m 
the  meantime  aie  sure  to  involve casualties."The  key.  of  couise.  was  the  In  mness 
of  American  intent.  Without  that,  there  was  no  point  to  deploy  sizable  units." 
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As  chairman  of  tlic  State  Department  Policy  IManning  Council.  Walt 
Rostow  argued  foi  a  contingeney  policy  of  letaliation  against  North  Vietnam,  a 
piogram  graduated  to  match  the  intensity  of  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Upon  his  lecpiest.  PACAl-  furnished  Rostow  with  two  lists  of  aerial  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Admiral  I-'elt  clung  to  his  earlier  opinion.  I  he  United  States  should  not  send 
large  combat  foices  until  the  lesser  measures,  suggested  by  him  and  substantially 
approved  by  General  l  aylor.  weie  implemented." 

President  Kennedy  was  loath  to  approve  an  e.xtensive  open-ended  commit¬ 
ment.  "They  want  a  force  of  American  troops."  he  told  an  aide,  and  he  likened 
that  force  to  the  units  sent  to  Germany  eaiiiei  in  the  year. 

I  lioysiiv  it\  iK'ccss.iry  m  order  restore  confidciico  amt  m.iiiit.iiii  morale  Dm  it  toll  be 
lUst  like  Berlin  I  lie  troops  will  march  m.  the  bands  will  pla\.  the  crowds  will  cheer, 
and  infonrd.i\se\er\one  will  have  lorjtouen  Ihen  we  will  be  told  wc  base  lo  send  in 
moie  troops  It's  like  takinp  a  drink  I  he  clicci  wears  oil.  and  son  hate  to  take 
another 

Accoiding  to  Kennedy,  the  war  could  be  won  only  so  long  as  it  remained 
Vietnam's  war.  Otheiwise.  the  Americans  would  lo.se  like  the  l-'rench." 

On  Novembei  8  Secietary  of  Defense  McNamaia.  together  with  the  .loint 
Chiefs,  had  been  "inclined"  to  recommend  a  firm  commitment  to  preclude  the 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  even  if  it  meant  direct  militaiy  action  '1  hree  days 
later.  McNamara  joined  with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  proposing  a  more 
moderate  stance  in  line  with  President  Kennedy's  thinking.  The  Defense  .secre¬ 
tary  urged  the  instant  dispatch  of  modest  suppoit  units  and  lurther  study  befoie 
lesolving  to  send  huge  organized  units  for  actual  or  potential  combat.'' 

The  National  Security  Council  and  State  and  Defense  repie.sentatives 
weighed  on  November  1 1  American  military  options  in  Vietnam.  On  the  l.lth  a 
State-Defense  memorandum  generally  followed  the  Rusk-McNamaia  view. 
There  was  to  be  no  swift  overt  commitment  ol  U.S.  combat  tioops  to  Vietnam.  A 
upilateial  employment  independent  ol  SEA  TO  action  might  tiiggera  militaiy 
escalation,  provoke  apathy  and  peihaps  hostility  among  South  Vietnamese, 
jeopardize  the  chances  for  a  political  settlement  in  l.aos.  and  promote  domestic 
political  repercussions  m  the  United  .States.'*’ 

Alsoon  Novembei  1.1  Kennedyapprosed  the  lesser  measuics  moieairlift 
(helicopters,  light  planes,  and  transports)  for  the  Diem  lorces,  along  with  the 
USAI-  peisonnel  and  planes  for  reconnaissance  and  defoliation.  Nine  days  later 
the  President  advised  Diem  of  American  willingness  to  expand  aid.  men.  and 
et|uipment  fora  combined  undertaking  to  speed  Vietnamese  training  and  to  help 
fashion  better  communications  and  intelligence.  In  letuin.  Diem  would  have  to 
put  South  Vietnam  on  a  film  wai  footing,  mobilize  his  lesouices.  give  his 
government  adequate  authority,  and  oveihaul  the  military  establishment  and 
command  struct  ire.  Meanwhile,  unifoimed  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  furnish  airlift  for  Victname.se  forces,  air  reconnaissance,  photogiaphy. 
instruction  in  and  execution  ol  air-ground  support  techniques,  and  special 
intelligence.'’ 
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'I'lieic  was  neithei  a  statement  of  American  national  objectives  noi  a 
provision  for  stronger  U.S.  military  actions  should  these  fiist-phase  mcasuies 
pi  ove  insufficient.  The  Air  Staff  legarded  this  as  a  much  “watei  cd  down"  policy . 
It  dificred  mainly  from  the  .loint  Chiefs'  position  by  adding  the  quid  pro  quo 
approach  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  hat  is.  Ameiican  commitments  would 
grow  solely  in  response  to  po.sitivc  Vietnamese  actions.'*' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  December  5.  Cieneial  l.eMay 
expressed  his  grave  concern,  lie  labeled  what  Rusk  and  McNamaia  had  pro¬ 
posed  and  what  the  President  had  approved  as  inadequate.  Ihe  greater  I'.S. 
assistance  was  still  insufficient  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Southeast  Asia  was  the 
best  place  fora  showdown  between  the  United  States  and  the  communists.  This 
was  not  because  of  the  local  terrain  or  political  -.ituation.  It  was  because  "U.S. 
military  intervention  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
could  be  followed  by  many  laycis  of  escalation  befoie  the  ultimate  confrontation 
would  occur."  In  contrast,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  had  apparently 
tried  to  "obscure,  play-down,  or  delay  the  detci  mined  and  decisive  action 
required  to  effectively  combat"  the  communist  threat. 

l.cMay  urged  the  .loint  Chiefs  to  suggest  that  Picsident  Kennedy  deploy 
si7able  American  forces  to  Vietnam.  He  wanted  them  to  “press  for  high-level 
accord"  on  a  "clear  statement  of  U.S.  objectives  in  the  area."  and  to  tell 
McNamara  that  "timely,  positive  military  actions  aie  essential."-"  He  desiied  at 
least  a  definite  contingency  commitment  to  insert  U.S.  forces  into  Vietnam  lor 
open  operations  when  required.  What  the  Air  Force  chief  thought  were  suitable 
forces  for  the  commitment  would  be  an  Army  brigade  task  force:  a  Maiinc 
division  and  its  complemcntaiy  air  wing;  plus  a  tactical  fighter  squadron,  a 
tactical  bomber  squadron,  and  a  tactical  reconnaissance  task  force.-'  These  units 
would  tiec  the  bulk  of  Diem's  forces  to  root  out  the  guerrillas  and  to  secure  South 
Vietnam's  borders  ''hey  would  also  "bolster  Diem's  political  position  and  insuie 
his  regime  and  tenuic  in  office."  l.cMay  envisaged  no  open  engagement  with  the 
enemy  but  could  not  rule  it  out.  "Fncmy  militaiy  actions."  he  said,  "would  not 
alter  the  political  objective,  but  such  actions  may  compel  militaiy  lesponses 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam."  But  there  was  "no 
feasible  military  alternative  of  Ic.sser  magnitude"  that  would  prevent  the  "loss  of 
South  Vietnam  and  ultimately  of  Southeast  Asia."-- 

The  Joint  Chiefs  referred  l.eMay's  proposal  to  the  Joint  Stiategic  Survey 
Council,  a  group  of  senior  officeis  freed  from  day-to-day  matteis  so  they  could 
take  a  detached  viewof  bioad  militaiy  and  political  questions.  Asked  to  examine 
the  rationale  for  deploying  U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  they  leplicd  on 
December  7.  "The  recently  authori/cd  measures,  even  when  implemented."  they 
said,  "will  prove  to  be  inadequate.”  The  council  called  attention  lo  "the  deterio¬ 
rating  military  situation  and  the  tenuous  character  of  the  South  Vietnam 
government."  which  made  it  "imperative  that  the  United  States  government  take 
the  initiative."  To  "reassuic  President  Diem  that  the  United  States  will  support 
his  government  and  will  discouiageand  oppose  any  internal  factions  whi-  h  seek 
to  overthrow  him,"  U.S.  combat  foiccs  and  those  .if  its  Asian  allies  should  go  to 
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South  Vielnam  strong  LMiough  "to  assure  the  South  Vietnamese  of  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  support  their  government  and  to  defeat  communist  aggression."  There 
should  be  “a  military  command  and  modus  opeiandi  in  South  Vietnam  which 
wdi  assuie  loyally  and  ma.vimum  combat  ellectiveness  in  ihe  campaign  against 
the  communists."-' 

Seeietari  McNamara  was  not  coininccd.  As  healterwards  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  "1  am  not  piepaied  to  endoi.se  the  views  of  the  Chiefs  until  we  have  had 
more  experience  with  our  present  program  in  South  Vietnam."  Kennedy 
agreed.--' 

(ieneial  l.cMay  cleaily  doubted  if  the  administiation  actually  had  a  firm 
and  definite  Vietnam  policy.  In  his  opinion,  he  later  observed,  none  of  the 
American  military  chiefs  “really  believed  "that  the  United  States  was  undertaking 
“anything  e.xccpt  [having]  some  diplomatic  fiddling  around  with  a  little  more  aid 
progiam."-' 

Pai  t  of  this  leelitig  might  have  llowcd  from  l.eMays  frustration  over  major 
constiaipts  hindeiing  the  Air  l-orce’s  influence  in  Sn.A  — too  few  and  too  junior 
USAl-  olficeis  in  the  M  AAGs.  PACAF's  rcstiictcd  voice  in  Vietname.se  affairs, 
the  inability  of  the  indigenous  aii  forces  to  cope  with  the  insurgency,  and 
"ttiadequate  ground  environment  foremployment  of  USAF  air  poweron  a  large 
scale."  Moreover.  Secietary  McNamara  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  military  services. 
In  mid-Novetnber.  for  example,  the  movement  ol  three  single-engine  liaison 
aitcraft  to  Vietnam  rcquiied  his  permission.  Little  wonder  that  USAF  leadership 
felt  cramped  and  uncomfortable.-'’ 

Maybe  it  was  no  coincidence  that  on  Decembers— the  day  General  LeMay 
voiced  his  concern  to  the  JCS-  Admiral  Felt  dispatched  a  warning  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  lie  reported  that  Geticral  McGarr.  MAAG  chief  in  Saigon,  and  Sir 
Robeit  G.  K.  Thompson.*  head  of  a  Biiiish  advisory  mission  to  Saigon,  were 
both  uneasy  because  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was"more  than  serious.  It  is 
critical,  with  the  peak  of  the  crisis  possible  at  any  moment."-' 


*Sir  Koberl  liail  ligiiicd  proiniiieiillv  in  subduing  itic  gncrrillas  in  Matas su 
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Acceptance  of  the  Taylor-Rostow  recommendations  of  November  3.  1961 . 
marked  a  shift  in  American  policy  “from  advice  to  limited  partnership  and 
working  collaboration"  with  the  Vietnamese.  More  material  assistance  would 
accompany  increased  American  participation  in  the  war.  American  advisors,  “as 
friends  and  partners,"  were  to  show  the  Vietnamese  "how  the  job  might  be 
done— not  tell  them  or  do  it  for  them.”' 

By  November  1 3,  using  such  expressions  as  “proceed  urgently"and  “with  all 
possible  speed.”  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  had  authorized  a  host  of  mea¬ 
sures.  Among  them  were  increased  airlift,  including  sixteen  C-123s.  for  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces;  help  with  aerial  reconnaissance,  photography,  air- 
ground  stipport,  and  installing  a  tactical  air  control  system;  small  naval  craft  with 
advisors  and  crews  to  cut  enemy  waterborne  infiltration  and  resupply;  training 
and  equipment  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps  to  free  Vietnamese 
army  units  for  offensive  operations;  personnel  and  equipment  to  enhance 
military-political  intelligence  at  all  levels;  more  economic  support  to  afford  better 
military  pay,  food,  and  medicine;  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  the  flooded  areas; 
“individual  administrators  and  advisors  for  insertion  into  the  governmental 
machinery  of  South  Viet-Nam  in  types  and  numbers  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  governments";  and  surveys  in  all  provinces  to  discover  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  insurgency.- 

Assuming  that  Diem  would  formally  agree  later,  the  Defense  secretary 
instructed  the  J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  proceed.  McNamara  persc’tally  monitored 
the  aid  piogram,  requiring  a  progress  repon  every  Monday.  He  wanted  men  and 
materiel  for  a  tactical  air  control  system  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
wanted  thirty  T-28s  rushed  out  to  give  the  Vietnamese  a  second  fighter  squadron. 
And  he  wanted  more  U.S.  advisors  in  place.  By  .lunc  30.  1962.  there  would  be 
6.419  Americans  in  South  Vietnam.’ 

As  McNamara  informed  Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarr; 

I’oliiical  uncertainly  of  Diem  s  poiition  and  doubt  as  to  his  willingness  to  take  steps  to 
make  Ins  govcrnnieni  more  effective  must  not  prevent  us  from  going  ahead  full  blast 
(without  publicity,  until  political  discussions  arc  completed)  on  all  possible  actions 
short  of  large  scale  introduction  of  US  combat  forces .  .  .  Fundamentally,  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  a  perennially  unclear  political  framework  and  to  a  policy  that  for 
overall  national  reasons  sets  limits  on  military  actions.-' 

Early  in  December,  President  Diem  made  an  affirmative  but  hedged 
response  to  the  Kennedy  program.  His  memorandum  distinguished  between 
domestic  and  military  matters  and  clearly  defined  the  latter.  For  example, 
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American  hclicoplerand  naval  units  were  to  be  under  exclusive  I'.S.  command. 
Diem's  government  would  take  no  decisions  or  actions  entailing  combined 
opeiations  "witboul  full  prior  consultation  witb  the  cjualilied  I'.S.  agencies." 
Although  doubting  that  Diem’s  reply  would  be  fully  acceptable.  Ambassador 
Nolting  radioed  the  State  Department,  “1  nevertheless  think  memorandum 
represents  U.S.  moving  confidently  ahead."' 

The  new  Kennedy  program  dictated  that  the  M  AAG  in  Saigon  beieorgan- 
i/ed  and  augmented.  Then  it  could  better  help  subdue  the  subversion  and 
insurgency,  and  as  "an  advanced  party”  command  forces  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
oppose  aggression  in  SEATO  terms.  In  the  latter  case.  Task  Force  1 16  was  the 
ready  force.  Admiral  Felt  had  said  in  May  1961  that,  if  large-scale  U.S.  combat 
forces  entered  Vietnam,  he  would  name  the  MAAG  chief  as  the  Commander. 
United  States  Forces.  Vietnam.  This  commander  would  function  under 
Cl NCPAC  control. 

Now  there  was  talk  of  appointing  a  four-star  general  to  command  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam.  As  early  as  November  I.  the  State  Department  was  skeptical 
about  the  necessity.  Secretary  Rusk  said.  “While  attaching  greatest  possible 
importance  to  security  in  Southeast  Asia,  1  would  be  reluctant  tosee"thc  United 
States  further  commit  "American  prestige  to  a  losing  horse."  Ambassador  .lohn 
K.  Galbraith  in  India  pointed  to  Diem  as  “a  wasting  asset"  who  was  "losing,  not 
gaining,  popularity." The  United  States,  he  thought,  should  lefrain  from  putting 
American  ground  tioops  into  Vietnam  and  from  ovcrcommitting.'’ 

On  November  22  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  to  the  Secietary  of  Defense 
a  new  subordinate  unified  command  under  CINCPAC.  It  would  be  designated 
as  United  States  Forces.  Vietnam,  and  organized  in  Saigon  with  .Army.  Na\y. 
and  Air  Force  component  commands.  The  commander  in  Vietnam  was  to  have 
four  stars  and  be  coequal  with  the  Ambassador.  He  would  draw  together  all 
American  military  activities  in  the  country  related  to  counterinsurgency  includ¬ 
ing  intelligence.  MAAG.  and  whatever  economic  assistance  had  militau  impli¬ 
cations.  A  four-star  commander  would  signal  a  considerable  commitment  of 
American  prestige  and  a  major  endorsement  of  Ditm's  government.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Joint  Chiefs  wished,  before  alteimg  the  command  s^ructuie,  to  have 
the  United  States  clearly  spell  out  its  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  cxtiact  a  pledge 
for  a  suitable  military  program  from  Diem.  McNamara  approved  on 
November  TIP 

The  proposed  command  ran  counter  to  CINCPAC  contingency  planning 
fora  possible  deployment  of  JTF  1 16.  Admiral  Felt  nonetheless  admitted  that  it 
was  justified  in  light  of  an  enlarged  MAAG.  PACAF  units  deployed  into 
Vietnam,  and  the  arrival  of  Army  helicopter  companies.  Drawing  up  a  detailed 
table  of  distribution.  Felt  suggested  an  Army  general  as  the  commander  and  a 
small  joint  staff  with  USAF  officers  as  chief  of  staff,  J-2  (Intelligence),  and  .1-5 
(Plans).  The  new  command,  the  CINCPAC  thought,  might  well  give  Diem  the 
assurance  of  American  support  that  he  appeared  to  need  before  cat  rying  out  his 
own  program.* 
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United  Slates  Atmy,  Pacific  (in  Hawaii)  favored  a  sepaiale  theater  of 
opeiations  for  Vietnam  removed  from  CINCI’AC  control,  but  acciuiesccd  in 
“double  hatting"  the  M  AAG  chief  as  commander  of  U.S.  lorces.  On  that  basis. 
General  McGarr  took  opciational  contiol  of  Farm  Gate.  Admiral  Felt  acci  ited 
this  lor  Farm  Gate's  training  mission,  but  PACAF  pointed  out  that  the  detach¬ 
ment  had  a  second  mission  of  combat  opeiations.  By  law  MAAGs  could  not 
command  opciational  forces.  F'oieseeing  widespiead  air  activities  in  V'ietnam 
and  othei  pans  of  Southeast  Asia.  PACAF  wanted  to  establish  an  advanced 
echelon  ol  rhiriecnih  Air  Force  in  Saigon  to  command  USAF'  units  in  SEA.'' 

Admiral  Felt  agreed.  The  M  AAG  chief,  working  with  his  Air  Foice  Section 
chief,  would  handle  Farm  Gate’s  training  missions,  while  CINCPAC  through 
PACAF'  and  an  advanced  echelon  of  Thiiieenth  Air  Force,  would  lake  care  of 
any  combat  opeiations.  The  MAAG  Air  Foice  Section  chief  and  the  commander 
of  the  advanced  echelon  could  be  the  .same  officer.  Assigned  to  MAAG.  he  would 
have  dual  responsibilities  to  MAAG  and  to  PACAF.  Above  all.  there  was  to  be 
no  appearance  ol  a  new  American  command  moving  into  Vietnam.'*' 

To  fill  the  two  hats.  General  O’Donnell  ol  PACAF'  nominated  Brig.  Gen. 
Pollen  H.  Anlhis.  an  outstanding  officer  seiving  as  Thirteenth  Air  Force  vice 
commander.  Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC.  appioved  the  choice.  Gcneial  Anthis 
assumed  command  of  2d  Advanced  Echelon  (ADVON)"  and.  needing  person¬ 
nel  for  the  oigani/ation.  took  contiol  ol  the  four  small  temporaiy  duty  detach¬ 
ments  (7. 8.9.  and  10).  Detachment  7  at  Saigon  became  in  effect  the  2d  ADVON 
staff.'-’ 

On  November  20  Anthis  settled  2d  ADVON  at  the  Blink  Hotel  in  down¬ 
town  Saigon,  shaiing  space  with  the  MAAG  Air  Foice  Section.  The  new 
commander  realized  altera  lew  days  that  he  was  too  far  Irom  his  opciating  units. 
Whereupon,  he  moved  2d  ADVON  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  into  a  building  near 
Vietnamese  Air  Foice  headquarteis.  His  Vietnamese  neighbois  weie  puzzled  by 
Anthis’  presence. 

When  Ambassador  Nolting  first  lound  out  about  2d  ADVON  on  the  24ih. 
he  was  not  only  puzzled  but  surprised.  General  Anthis  told  him  that  2d  ADVON 
controlled  USAF  operating  units  in  Vietnam  but  not  the  training  units.  Nolting 
found  it  ’’incompiehensible"  for  American  auihoiilics  to  form  a  new  U.S. 
militaiy  hcadquaiieis  without  consulting  him  and  the  Vietnamese  government. 
Th .  Ambassador  instructed  the  2d  ADVON  commander  to  delay  further  oigan- 
izational  activities  until  .Nolting  received  clarification  of  the  relationship  of  the 
headquarters  to  the  Embassy.  He  solicited  from  Anthis  “a  precise  understanding 
that  any  combat  operation  in  Viet  Nam  carried  out  by  elements  of  this  command 
will  be  cicaicd  in  advance  with  me  [Nolting].’’ 

Apprised  ol  the  Ambassador’s  reaction.  Admiral  Felt  advised  Anlhis  to 
avoid  cicating  a  new  headquarters.  He  was  to  locate  in  General  McGarr’s 
MAAG  headquarters  and  “conduct  his  advance  echelon  business  through 
Dct[achment]  7  in  Saigon.”  After  fresh  study.  Felt  termed  2d  AD'VON  neither  a 
command  nor  a  headquarters.  Since  its  purpo.se  was  to  administer,  control,  and 
support  units,  it  was  simply  a  "facility”  for  coordination.  Nolting  might  have 
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thought  tills  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  but  he  learned  that  the  Diem 
government  had  no  objection.  Heacccptcd  2d  ADVON  as  needed  toadminister 
and  control  PACAF  elements  that  might  be  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
coordination  with  MAAG.” 

riiirtcenth  Air  Force  specified  that  2d  ADVON  c.xecute  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  "sustained  offensive,  defense,  and  leconiiiiissance  air  opera¬ 
tions  aimed  at  the  destruction  or  neutiah/ation  ol  Viet  Cong  lorces.  resouices. 
and  communications  within  the  borders  of  South  Viet  nam."  Genet  al  Ant  his  was 
to  "set  the  pattern  for  Vietnamese  Air  Force  operations."'-'  In  short,  he  was  to  act 
as  the  commander  of  a  tactical  air  foicc. 

But  the  peculiarly  ad  hoc  nature  of  the  organi/ation  led  to  problems.  Foi 
e.xample,  what  control  did  unit  commanders  have  over  their  logistic  support?  In 
the  standard  USAF  command,  such  questions  had  been  caiefully  worked  out 
through  the  yeais.  but  for  2d  ADVON  they  needed  to  be  rethought.  Fuither- 
more.  General  Anthis  faced  a  somewhat  more  comple.x  chain  of  command.  He 
reported  to  CINCPAC  through  PACAF  on  operational  matters,  but  he  went 
direct  to  riiirtcenth  Air  Force  on  strictly  USAF  operational,  logistic,  and 
administiativc  issues.'^ 

Colonel  King,  the  1-arm  Gate  commandei.  was  also  coiilused.  When  2d 
ADVON's  Detachment  9  at  Bicn  Hoa  tried  to  take  operational  control  ol  his 
unit.  King  protested  this  as  inconsistent  with  General  l.eMay  s  instructions.  He 
understood  that  Detachment  9  was  limited  to  ftiriiishing  base  logistic  suppoit. 
King  prevailed  in  this  matter,  but  pioved  less  successful  m  clarilying  his  own 
operational  mission.  He  visited  Saigon  and  was  unable  to  see  Geiieial  Anthis. 
But  the  2d  ADVON  operations  officer  speculated  that  it  was  highly  unlikely  for 
Farm  Gate  even  to  be  cleared  for  daylight  combat.  King's  officers  then  bon  owed 
scveial  aerial  flares  from  the  Vietnamese.  pres.sed  an  SC-47  into  service  lor 
improvised  llaiedrops.  and  under  the  illumination  made  strike  passes  with  then 
T-28s.  Colonel  King  went  back  to  Saigon  and  icpoitcd  that  his  unit  could  make 
night  attacks. 

As  King  later  recalled.  2d  ADVON  dispatched  a  C-47  and  some  r-28s  on  at 
least  two  night  attacks  later  in  November.  Against  an  enemy  position  in  the 
Jungle  south  of  Da  I.at.  the  '1-28  pilots  never  saw  an  e.xact  target  under  th.e 
flarelight,  and  mcicly  placed  their  ordnance  into  the  trees.  Flying  to  the  aid  of  a 
fort  in  the  delta  under  attack,  the  1-28  crews  found  the  aii  strike  request  to  be 
.several  days  old.  When  they  arrived  on  the  scene,  there  were  no  targets.  Another 
mission  in  late  November  responded  to  a  lepoit  of  Viet  Cong  intention  to  cut  the 
railroad  between  Bien  Hoa  and  Nha  Trang.  Bearing  flaies  in  addition  to  their 
guns,  four  T-28.S  rcconnoitered  the  rail  line.  They  illuminated  and  inspected 
possible  ambush  sites  but  .saw  no  sign  of  the  enemy.''’ 

While  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  discussed  organi/mg  the 
American  command  in  Vietnam.  MAAG  was  "over  its  head  in  opeiations  and 
intelligence  planning  to  the  neglect  of  its  primary  duty,  the  training  and  advisoi  y 
effoit."''  Authorized  a  strength  of  685  persons  in  May  1961.  MAAG  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  2..194  Military  Assistance  Program  spaces  and  5.4.^5  others."' 
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A  compromise  worked  out  by  Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk  in 
December  envisioned  a  Militaiy  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam  (MACV)  under 
CINCPAC.  roughly  modeled  on  the  United  States  Taiwan  Defense  Command. 
To  highlight  the  "positive  impact  of  change”  in  A.merican  policy.  McNamara 
desiied  the  MACV  commander  to  be  a  four-star  Army  general.  He  suggested  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins  to  the  President  as  "an  imaginative  officei.  fully  qualified 
to  fill  what  1  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  U.S.  Army."''’ 

Commander  of  United  States  Army,  Pacific,  and  a  piotege  of  Generals 
George  S.  Patton.  .Ir.,  and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Harkins  was  summoned  to 
Florida  in  January  1962.  Theie  in  a  brief  interview.  President  Kennedy  said  he 
was  pleased  that  the  general  spoke  French,  told  him  to  assist  Die  .i  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  wished  him  well. 

With  Diem  s  blessing.  CINCPAC  created  the  new  command  in  Saigon  on 
February  8. 1962.  Harkins  became  commander  with  a  piomotion  to  full  general. 
On  the  lOth  PACAFdesignated  General  Anthis,  2d  ADVON  commandei.  tobe 
the  air  component  commander  and  to  further  .serve  as  Thirteenth  Air  Foiceand 
PACAF  air  eommander  for  all  USAF  matters  in  Southeast  Asia.-" 

The  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended  status  for  General  Haikins 
"co-equal"  with  Ambassador  Nolting.  but  the  term  was  absent  from  the  MACV 
mission  statement.  Harkins  nonetheless  owned  broader  than  normal  authority. 

1  Ic  was  to  assist  and  support  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  its  quest  for  security 
through  defeating  communist  insuigcncy  and  resisting  overt  aggression.  He  was 
charged  with  all  American  military  policy,  opciations.  and  aid  in  .South  Vietnam. 
On  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  military  operations,  he  could  go  straight  to  President 
Diem  and  other  governmental  leaders.  He  had  direct  access  to  CINCPAC  and 
through  him  to  the  .ICS  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  to  consult  with  the 
Ambassador  on  political  affairs  and  keep  him  abreast  of  military  matters.  As 
ClNCPAC’s  single  spokesman  in  South  Vietnam.  Harkins  exercised  operational 
command  ofall  U.S  forcesand  military  agencies  a.ssigncd  orattached  to  MACV. 
including  the  Military  Assistance  Advisoiy  Group.-' 

For  M  ACV’sJoint  staff  Admiral  Felt  had  recommended  USAF  officers  as 
chief  ofstaff,  .1-2  (Intelligence),  and  J-5(  Plans).  Even  .so.  General  Harkins  picked 
a  Marine  officer,  MaJ.  Gen.  Richaid  G.  Weede.  to  be  his  chief  of  staff  and 
advocated  Air  Force  officers  for  J-3  (Operations).  .1-2,  and  .1-5.  Sccretaiy 
McNamara  wanted  the  Army  to  have  the  J-,3  billet,  but  Felt  believed  this  would 
unbalance  the  staff.  He  proposed  upgrading  J-5  to  a  brigadier  geneial  slot  and 
allocating  it  to  the  Air  Force,  while  the  deputy  .1-.^  would  be  a  USAF'  colonel. 
General  LeMay  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  McNamara  to  change  his  mind  on  the 
chief  of  staff  and  .I-.3  positions.  The  MACV  manningauthority  was  approved  by 
the  Defense  Secretary  on  March  2.  It  gave  the  Air  Force  none  of  the  key 
operational  spots  and  only  one  of  the  five  general  officer  billets-  .1-5.  filled  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Dunning.  Of  the  105  officer  spaces,  the  Army  got  54 
compared  to  29  for  the  Navy  and  Marines  and  22  for  the  Air  Force.” 

General  Harkins  shifted  MAAGs  operations  and  intelligence  functions  to 
MACV.  He  appointed  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  .1.  Timmes,  USA.  to  be  MAAG  chief 
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(Timmcs  hav  been  MeGarr’s  deputy).  Tbe  M  AAG  wa.s  split  into  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  I-oice  Seetions.  Each  handled  military  assistance,  plans  and  programs, 
training  and  logistic  advice  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  administration  of  American 
field  advisory  detachment.s.-' 

Yet  the  separation  of  (unetions  between  MACV  and  MAAG  remained 
fu//y.  General  Ilaikin^  opposed  Anthis’seivingas  both  the  MACV  aireompo- 
nent  commander  and  ehiel  of  the  MAACi  Air  Eoice  Section.  He  suggested  and 
Admiial  belt  directed  on  May  12.  1962.  that  Geneial  Anthis  be  lelieved  as 
MAAG  chiet  ol  An  l  orce  Section  and  leplaced  by  the  USAF  colonel  who  was 
the  deputy. 

General  l.eMay  saw  the  change  as  a  complication,  lor  the  USAF  liaison 
officeis  with  Vietnamese  army  divisions,  who  should  have  been  under  Anthis' 
command,  weie  instead  assigned  to  the  MAAG.  l.eMay  also  protested  the 
proposed  reduction  in  rank  ol  the  MAAG  ehiel  ol  Air  Foice  Section.  General 
Anthis  held  his  two  jobs  a  while  longer. 

Felt  and  Harkins  agieed  in  October  to  accept  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R. 
Rowland  as  M  A  A(i  chief  ol  An  Force  Section.  On  December  1 . 1962.  Rowland 
relieved  Anthis  ol  his  MAAG  dut\.  Although  Anthis  and  Rowland  worked  well 
together,  some  M  AAG-Aii  oflicciswondeicd  how  far  they  might  go  in  advising 
iiiid  training  before  entering  into  operational  activities.’'* 

Believing  that  he  was  "responsible  lor  all  that  U.S.  military  do  or  fail  to  do  in 
South  Vietnam.”General  Harkinsargued  lor  lull  operational mmand  overall 
American  military  resources  in  the  country,  to  include  proiectcd  covert  opera¬ 
tions.  Admiral  F'elt  thought  otherwise.  On  April  20.  1962.  be  placed  undei 
MACV  opeiational  command  those  units  having  the  primary  mission  of  advis¬ 
ing  and  assisting  the  training  ol  Vietname.se  military  and  paramilitary  foices. 
Other  units  were  to  remain  underCINCI’AC component  commanders.  General 
Anthis  deemed  this  interpretation  important  bccati.se  the  Air  Force  was  meagerly 
lepicsented  on  the  MACV  staff.-' 

The  United  Slates  Army,  Pacific  unlike  the  Air  Foice  elected  to  give 
M  ACV  operational  command  over  the  Army  helicopter  companies  in  Vietnam. 
Created  as  the  M,^CV  component  Armv  command,  the  United  States  Army 
Support  Group.  Vietnam,  furnished  administrative  and  logistic  support  to  Army 
units  in  the  country.  General  Harkins  exercised  direct  operational  command 
over  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  through  the  MAAG  senior  Army  advisor 
at  each  Vietnamese  corps  headquarteis. 

This  arrangement  appeared  contrary  to  the  principle  restraining  a  unified 
commander  from  personally  commanding  a  component  force.  Moreover,  the 
MACVjoint  staff  had  to  handle  peculiarly  Army  matters  that  might  have  been 
more  properly  the  work  of  an  Army  component  command  staff.  The  extra 
workload  was  often  cited  as  a  compelling  reason  for  so  many  Army  personnel  on 
the  MACV, staff.2'' 

Since  MACV’s  birth  on  February  8,  1962.  had  been  ptiblici/ed.  Ft.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Moorman,  vice  commander  in  chief  of  PACAF.  saw  no  reason  why 
2d  ADVON  should  stay  a  paper  organization.  On  February  20  General  Moor- 
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man  asked  Admiral  Felt  to  accept  a  reorganization  of  2d  ADVON  to  make  it  a 
standard  USAF  air  division.  This  meaningful  designation  would  clear  up  the  Air 
Force  organization  in  Southeast  Asia.-^ 

Timing  of  the  proposal  was  inopportune.  The  International  Control  Com¬ 
mission  was  e.\amining  MACV  to  see  if  its  presence  in  the  country  violated  the 
Geneva  agreements.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  uigcd  the  United 
States  to  go  along  with  the  commission  and  "play  the  game  partly  their  way."  In 
response  to  questions  from  the  piess.  President  Kennedy  insisted  that  no  U.S. 
combat  forces  were  in  Vietnam.  He  did  admit  that  tiaining  units  were  authorized 
to  fire  in  self-protection  if  fired  upon.  Consequently,  Felt  and  Harkins  consid- 
eied  It  impolitic  to  reorganize  2d  ADVON  into  an  air  division  at  this  time.  Doing 
so  could  be  misconstrued  as  the  introduction  of  a  large  operational  command.-*' 

Visiting  Vietnam  in  April  1962.  General  LeMay  decided  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  2d  ADVON  and  its  nondescript  detachments.  On  some  bases 
there  were  as  many  as  nine  separate  air  detachments,  and  no  one  person  or 
organization  was  in  charge.  The  Chief  of  Staff  called  for  an  air  division  to  replace 
2d  ADVON  and  for  an  air  base  structure  at  each  major  operating  location.  Air 
Force  headquarters  prepared  to  replace  2d  ADVON  with  a  legularly  constituted 
unit  to  which  other  units  and  personnel  could  be  legitimately  assigned.-'* 

Two  events  hastened  acceptance  of  this  action.  When  American  forces  were 
deployed  to  Thailand  on  May  15,  General  Harkins  was  additionally  designated 
commander  of  Unite<<  States  Military  Assistance  Command.  1  hailand.  And  on 
June  2  the  International  Control  Commission  labeled  North  Vietnamese  activi¬ 
ties  as  aggression  and  the  establishment  of  MACV  as  a  violation.’" 

Meanwhile  the  decision  had  been  made  to  reveal  the  USAF  i  ole  in  Vietnam. 
Speaking  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  27.  General  LeMay  announced  that  the  Farm 
Gate  air  commandos  had  the  code  name  of  Jungle  Jim  and  were  instructing  allied 
crews  in  all  phases  of  aii  operations.  “This  is  a  realistic  training  progiam,"  the 
Chief  of  Staff  concluded.  "Those  people,  the  Vietnamese,  are  at  war.  Our 
instructors  occasionally  accompany  them  on  combat  missions.  Our  pilots  are 
armed.  They  will  protect  themselves  if  fired  upon."” 

The  New  York  Times  remarked  that  the  Air  Foice.  besides  stiessing  massive 
ictaliation  svith  nuclear  weapons,  was  as  much  involved  “in  theguerrilla-warfare 
training"  and  in  counterinsurgency  as  the  other  aimed  services.'-  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcast  that  U.S.  officers  served  in  combat  while  instructing  Vietnamese, 
adding:  "American  pilots  arc  often  at  the  controls  in  air  strikes."  Radio  Peking 
depicted  Faim  Gate  doings  with  considerable  precision.”  The  leaction  of  the 
Farm  Gate  personnel—  or  air  commandos,  as  they  might  now  be  styled-  was 
that  LeMay's  speech  legitimized  their  existence.''’ 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  spoke  in  Detroit  on  May  1. 
stressing  that  no  American  combat  forces  were  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  United 
States  was  neither  fighting  nor  running  the  war.”  The  pre.ss  reported  Farm 
Gate's  activities  as  follows;  “None  of  thc.se  men  are  designated  combat  troops  per 
.«>,  but  some  will  be  fighting.just  as  their  countcrpartsarc  today.  .  .  .Sometimes 
an  American  instructor  pilot  has  been  at  the  controls  in  a  strafing  pass  at  jungle 
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targets  or  on  a  bomb  run.”'''  Again:  "Amet  leans  arc  also  flying  on  bombing  and 
strafing  missions.  .  .  .  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  fly  B-26  bombers  and  1-28  fighter- 
bombers  in  airstrikesagainst  the  Viet  Congand  in  support  of  ground  troops."’’ 

Still  the  Air  Force  nas  generally  hidden  behind  the  name  Farm  Gate,  even 
though  newspapeis  covered  Army  and  Marine  helicopter  operations  and  the 
work  of  the  Special  Foices.  If  the  air  commandos  and  the  USAF  echelons  above 
them  weie  denied  the  recognition  they  wished,  there  was  nevertheless  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  conventional.  On  May  20  PACAF  suggested  and  Air  Force 
headquaiters  later  approved  redesignating  the  supporting  detachments  m  South 
Vietnam.  The  6220th,  6221st.  6222d.  and  622.1d  Air  Base  Squadrons  weie 
formed  respectively  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Bien  Hoa.  Da  Nang,  and  Nha  Trang.  All 
four  units  were  assigned  to  2d  ADVON  on  June  7.  Detachment  7  became 
Headquarters  2d  Advanced  Echelon,  rhirteenth  Air  Force,  and  Detachment  10 
became  Headquarters  6010th  Tactical  Group. 

Converting  2d  ADVON  to  an  air  division  was  cased  on  July  19.  when 
Ambassador  Nolting  no  longer  opposed  the  ledcsignation  if  it  could  be  done 
without  publicity.  With  the  discontinuance  of  Headquaiteis  2d  ADVON  on 
October  8.  the  2d  Air  Division  was  organized  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  under  General 
Anthis  and  assigned  to  Thirteenth  Air  Force.”'  This  regularization  of  USAF  unit 
organization  indicated  a  movement  away  from  counterinsurgency  concepts  and 
toward  the  conventional. 

General  Anthis  served  as  the  air  component  commander  both  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  under  General  Harkins  as  commander  of  MACV  and  of 
Militiiry  Assistance  Command,  Thailand.  Anthis  was  also  icsponsible  for  U.S. 
air  counterinsurgency  in  Vietnam.”'  PACAF.sawthat  2d  Air  Division,  a  foi  ward 
echelon  of  Th.irteenth  Air  Force  and  an  operating  headquarters  in  a  forward 
iirca,  could  not  do  air  planning  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Since  Thirteenth 
Air  Force  and  PACAF  afforded  administrative  and  logistic  support  for  air 
activities  and  plans,  the  M  ACV  staff  (though  composed  chielly  of  Army  officers) 
became  the  air  planning  agency.  Although  Thirteenth  Air  Force  sent  temporary 
duty  officers  to  augment  2d  Air  Division  planning,  the  command  arrangement 
was  awkward  and  hindered  air  actions. 

Generals  LeMay  and  O’Donnell  wanted  the  MACV  commandei  to  have 
moie  and  closer  day-to-day  associations  with  senior  USAF  officers.  During  his 
visit  to  Saigon  in  April  1962.  LeMay  had  tried  to  persuade  General  Harkins  to 
put  more  Air  Force  officers  on  the  MACV  staff.  Harkins  was  unsympathetic  but 
agreed  to  consider  it  if  Anthis  or  Dunning  could  make  a  corvincing  ca.se. 

Upon  returningto  Washington,  the  Chief  ofStaff  was  critical  of  the  MACV 
commander,  believing  air  activities  to  be  “depreciated  in  South  Vietnam  rather 
than  appreciated."  At  a  JCS  meeting  attended  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 
General  LeMay  charged  that  air  planning  was  often  omitted  from  field  opera¬ 
tions,  that  General  Anthis  had  difficultysecing  General  Harkins. and  that  neither 
Harkins  nor  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Weede.  understood  air  operations. 

Asked  to  comment.  Anthis  said  he  had  direct  access  to  General  Harkins  and 
had  never  been  reluctant  to  give  his  views.  Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC.  confirmed 
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Amhis'  ability  to  speak  with  the  MACV  commander  at  any  time.  He  fiirtlier 
certified  tliat  Harkins  and  Weedc  were  superior  officers  and  fully  experienced  in 
iiir-ground  tactics.  Harkins  was  angered  by  what  he  desciibed  as  General 
LeMay's “preferring charges”against  him  in  Washington,  Heexplained  that  the 
Air  Foicechief  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  command  and  control  of  large  numbeis 
of  aiiciaft  as  in  World  War  H.  whereas  theie  were  essentially  limited  t.ictical 
opportunities  for  relatively  few  USAF  aircraft  in  Vietnam.-"’ 

Throughout  1962  the  MACV  staff  deficiencies  were  clear  to  Air  Force 
officei  s  who  sought  to  unite  air  and  ground  power  in  utmost  cooperation  against 
the  insurgency.  But  the  defects  were  scarcely  understood  by  those  who  believed 
that  counterinsurgency  was  chiefly  an  Army  mission  and  that  USAFcontiibu- 
tions  could  be  but  secondary.  Secretary  McNamara  for  one  argued  that  the 
Army  must  be  in  the  drivers  .seat.  "If  you  have  two  or  three  men  engaged  in  an 
operation."  he  explained,  "one  has  to  be  primary.  The  Army  has  to  be  primary  in 
land  war.  The  Air  Force  is  there  to  serve  the  Army  in  the  airlift  role  and  the  close 
suppoit  role,  and  the  Air  Foice  must  tailor  its  activities  to  the  Army."-" 

As  CINCFAC  divorced  PACAF  from  operational  considerations  and 
confined  its  authority  to  logistic  support  of  2d  ADVON  and.oflate.  to  the2d  Air 
Division.  General  Anthis  found  it  hard  to  secure  a  prompt  hearing  at  MACVfor 
his  proposals.  He  discovered  that  several  of  his  wiitten  communications  were 
slow  to  reach  General  Harkins.  The  MACV  commander's  duties  often  look  him 
from  Saigon,  iind  his  staff  carried  on  much  of  the  business  of  command.  Harkins 
followed  Army  practice  in  using  his  .1-3  (Operations)  for  daily  opeiational 
planning.  Hence  his  .1-5  (Plans).  General  Dunning,  was  Ireiiuently  outside  the 
routine  MACV  activity,  especially  since  the  .1-5  division  was  situated  in  another 
part  of  Saigon  away  from  the  major  MACV  staff  offices.-*- 


X.  Tactical  Air  Control, 
Mule  Train,  and 
Ranch  Hand 


Tho  Viet  Cong  thought  in  November  l%l  that  \ictory  was  virtuiilly  in  their 
grasp.  Completing  the  first  phase  o(  insurgency,  they  had  surrounded  Saigon  and 
other  urban  centers  and  blocked  many  highways.  For  the  secottd  pliase.  tliey  set 
up  subversive  appaiatusand  were  mounting  overt  attacks  by  guerrillas,  many  ol 
whom  had  been  trained  in  the  north.  During  each  ol  the  fust  lour  months  of 
1962.  an  estimated  1.000  communists  entcied  South  Vietnam.  Soviet  aiicrafi 
stood  leady  to  support  two  North  Vietnamese  regiments,  poised  in  the  Laotian 
panhandle  for  a  possible  thrust  across  the  border.  Hither  the  North  Vietnamese 
meant  to  move  through  the  central  highlands  to  eut  South  Vietnam  in  half,  or 
they  were  forging  an  inlantry  division  for  attacks  on  Saigon.  Both  .seemed  likeK 
alternatives.' 

To  hide  tts  control  over  the  insurgency.  Hanoi  m  late  1961  renamed  the 
soutlicrn  btanch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  the  “People's  Revoltitionars  I’arty."On 
December  7  the  Provtnctal  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  Sotith  Viet¬ 
nam's  Ba  Xuyeti  Piovitice  declated: 

llio  I'coplc's  Kosohitianaiv  I’arl>  ha'-  oiil\  tlic  appearance  ol  an  imlependem  esio- 
enee.  .icluallj  our  parts  ts  lunhine  ‘  ,ii  the  I  ao  Dong  Farts  ol  Vici-Nain.  unilied  Iroin 
Norlli  to  Soutli,  under  tlie  duection  ot  the  Central  l•\ecutlsc  Comniitlee  ol  the  I’.ii  is . 
the  duel  ol  s.hich  is  President  Mo 

Secuiiiig  a  copy  of  this  staicment.  Pre.sident  Diem  sent  it  to  President  Kennedy 
with  the  comment.  "Here  at  last  is  a  public  admission  of  what  has  always  been 
clear^lhe  Viet  Cong  campaign  against  my  people  is  led  by  communists."’ 

Thetc  was  nothmg  new  m  this  — the  point  was.  how  to  combat  if.’  The 
actions  of  President  Diem's  government  in  November  and  December  1961  did 
nothing  to  reassuie  AineiKaii  obscrvcivs.  The  apparent  response  to  American 
demands  for  reforms  appeared  in  a  scries  of  newspaper  articles.  Presumably 
picparcd  in  the  presidential  palace,  these  pieces  denounced  the  United  .States  for 
inipei'ialisni.  Still  fearing  a  coup.  Diem  resisted  forming  an  unbroken  military 
command  chain  and  giving  confidence  and  authority  to  the  chief  of  the  Field 
Command.  Diem  was  not  alone  in  feeling  that  the  United  States  was  pushing  too 
hard.  At  times  several  Vietnamese  officers  refcried  to  countci  insurgency  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  “American  plan."  They  were  far  from  convinced  that  U.S.  ideas  and 
methods  would  woik  in  their  country.  In  consequence  Diem  coniinued  to 
appiovc  every  U.S.  military  advisor,  explaining  that  he  “didn't  want  to  give  the 
monopoly  on  nationalism  to  Ho  Clii  Minh."' 

Having  commenced  resettlement  pi  ejects.  President  Diem  was  drawn  to  the 
ideas  of  Sir  Robert  G.  K.  Thompson  (former  secretary  of  defense  of  the  Federa- 
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tion  of  Malaya).  Sir  Robert  arrived  in  Saigon  during  September  1961  as  head  of 
a  British  advisory  mission.  He  suggc.sted  a  program  of  strategic  and  defended 
hamlets  to  clear  communists  from  the  Mekong  Delta.  That  same  month.  Diem 
started  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  under  the  sponsorship  of  his  brother.  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu.  It  would  take  more  than  military  activity  to  subdue  the  guerrillas. 
Diem  judged,  and  permanent  victory  rested  on  restoring  the  laith  of  the  people  m 
the  government.  Resettlement,  he  felt,  would  help.^ 

In  contrast,  .American  officials  pinned  their  hopes  on  a  centiali/ed  nation¬ 
wide  counterinsurgency  strategy  to  secure  Saigon,  othei  major  centers,  and  lines 
of '’ommunications.  It  would  also  keep  the  Viet  Cong  off-balance  with  search- 
and-destroy  operations  to  clear,  seize,  and  hold  what  were  becoming  sizable  Viet 
Cong  base  areas  known  as  zones.  The  strategy  further  sought  to  seal  off  the 
border  against  infiltrators.^ 

In  .lanuary  and  Februarj  1962.  Diem  gradually  conceded  the  need  for  a 
national  concept  of  action,  and  he  .seemed  to  tilt  towaid  a  mastci  plan  by 
approving  a  series  of  separate  projects  in  various  places.  The  Vietnamese  presi¬ 
dent  desired  that  his  and  Farm  Gate's  aircMit  attack  Viet  Cong  supply  routes.  He 
appeared  willing  to  authorize  saturation  air  attacks  against  communist  zones 
without  exact  targeting.  Because  his  troops  could  not  enter  these  areas,  he 
deemed  them  solidly  hostile. 

In  comparison.  Generals  O'Donnell  and  McGarr  believed  indiscriminate 
bombing  might  well  disturb  pacification  efforts.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  also 
thought  that  innocent  casualties  would  alienate  potentially  friendly  people.  At 
least  two  influential  men  in  the  State  Depaitmcnt.  W.  Avercll  Hariiman  and 
Roger  Hilsman.  shared  Thompson's  view.'" 

Ameiican  officials  devised  strategic  guidelines  for  a  massi\e  countciinsur- 
gency  operation.  Due  to  internal  political  reasons.  Diem  refused  to  accept  an 
overall  Vietnamese  military  commander.  He  opted  for  each  corps  tactical  zone 
commander's  having  a  "forward  command  post."  More  to  Diem's  liking  v>as  his 
decree  of  February  .1  that  designated  an  Inter-Ministry  Committee  for  Strategic 
Hamlets  to  draw  up  a  national  plan.  Besides  the  784  defended  hamlets  completed 
and  the  453  being  built,  he  planned  6.066  more  in  1962. 

Failing  to  convince  the  Vietnamese  to  accept  all-out  military  counterinsur¬ 
gency.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  acceded  to  a  concept  of  smaller  clear-and- 
hold  operations.  CINCPAC  wished  them  to  begin  m  Binh  Duong  Province 
where  large  communist  groups  threatened  .Saigon  and  Bicn  Hoa.  But  Thompson 
pointed  out  that  a  cleared  Binh  Duong  would  be  hard  to  hold  without  pouring  m 
thousands  of  troops.  Diem  okayed  the  Binh  Duong  mission,  which  got  under 
way  in  March  as  the  publicized  beginning  of  the  countrywide  Strategic  Hamlet 
Program.  As  he  told  Thompson.  “It  makes  the  Americans  happy,  and  it  docs  not 
worry  cither  me  or  the  Viet  Cong.”  Decentralized  clcar-and-hold  operations  and 
the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  comprised  the  major  ventures  against  the  Viet 
Cong.’ 

Having  repeatedly  ordcicd  the  U.S.  military  services  to  come  up  with  special 
measures  for/jountcring  the  insurgency.  President  Kennedy  remained  dissatis- 
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fied  with  lesiills.  Urged  bythe,Ioini  Chiefs  and  Cl  A  to  create  a  single  authority  in 
Washington  to  fuse  all  efforts,  he  formed  on  January  18. 19'S2.  the  Special  Group 
(Counterinsurgency)  chaired  by  Geneial  Taylor.*"  The  group  worked  on  the 
premise  that  subversive  insurgency  was  a  valid  form  of  politico-military  conflict, 
equal  m  status  to  conventional  warfaie.  That  perception  vvas  to  be  properly 
reflected  in  the  oigani/ation  and  doctrine  of  all  American  programs.  The  group 
was  to  judge  how  well  U.S.  lesources  and  actions  dealt  with  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  To  coordinate  with  the  group,  the  joint  staff  of  the 
.ICS  gained  a  new  office-  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Countcrin- 
suigency  and  Special  Activities."' 

Indecision  m  autumn  1961  over  American advisois engaging  in  combat  now 
vanished.  The  special  gi  oup  pinpointed  the  particulai  character  of  counterinsur- 
genc\ .  Subtly  but  perhaps  not  always  clearly,  the  group  pushed  for  less  American 
and  more  Vietname.se  involvement  in  the  war.  This  point  of  view  clashed  with 
President  Kennedy's  intent  to  have  U.S.  armed  services  use  Vietnam  as  a 
laboratory  for  studying  and  testing  counterinsurgency  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  President  encouraged  civil  and  military  agencies  to  .send  senior 
officials  on  temporary  duty  to  Vietnam  lor  orientation  and  learning. 

By  November  1962  the  Joint  Chiels  of  Stalf  mirrored  the  new  outlook.  The 
"scale  of  United  States  involvement  and  the  level  of  force."  they  said,  “should  be 
limited"  and  merely  supplement  that  of  indigenous  forces.  Where  guerrilla 
warfare  flared.  American  military  men  were  to  give  "operational  assistance"  to 
show  U.S.  resolve.  They  were  to  c.xtend  material  aid  and  planning  guidance,  and 
to  furnish  intelligence,  operational,  and  communications  facilities  that  could  be 
further  c.Npandcd  should  the  United  States  enter  the  war.  American  representa¬ 
tives  w'ere  to  "bring  the  combat  conditions  under  control  and  .  .  .  reestablish 
stability"  by  using  Vietname.se  forces  in  “well  coordinated,  integrated,  and 
adequately  supported  operations."  Yet  the  United  States  might  have  to  act 
"outside  the  .  .  .  host  country"  to  deny  safe  havens  to  insurgents  spilling  across 
country  borders.  Somewhat  contrary  to  the  prevailing  emphasis  on  training 
Vietname.se  armed  forces,  the  U.S.  military  .services  were  expressly  directed  to 
refine  their  own  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures,  organization,  and  equipment.'" 

A  wide  assortment  of  schemes  was  tried  amid  a  lingering  uncertainty  about 
the  thrust  of  .American  policy  and  strategy.  Nevertheless.  President  Kennedy's 
and  Secretary  McNamara's  program  ol  expanded  American  assistance  sparked 
some  noteworthy  achievements. 

For  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  "the  most  pressing  require¬ 
ment"  was  a  strong  countrywide  tactical  air  control  system.  The  system  would 
enable  "effective  and  responsive  Vietname.se  Air  Force  tactical  air  operations." 
and  squeeze  the  most  from  scarce  Vietnamese  and  American  air  power.  If 
President  Diem  saw  how  w'ell  central  control  worked,  he  might  .scrap  the  divided 
control  of  military  and  provincial  chiefs  Since  the  Vietnamese  could  not  run  a 
control  system,  it  wotild  be  "US  manned  and  oriented."" 

A  tactical  air  control  system  had  proved  its  worth  in  World  War  1 1  and  the 
Korean  War  both  for  air  defense  and  close  support.  An  air  operations  center 
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afforded  ccntrali/ed  planning,  direction,  and  control  of  air  operations  in  a 
combat  theater.  Supporting  it  was  a  reporting  center  for  radar  and  other  warning 
services.  In  each  major  ground  command  area  were  subordinate  air  suppoit 
operations  centers  and  warning  posts. 

PACAF  and  Thirteenth  Air  Force  planned  such  a  system  for  Vietnam  in 
December  1961.  Tied  in  with  a  combat  operations  center  manned  by  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  personnel  for  the  .loint  General  Staff,  an  air  operations  center  for 
overall  control  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  would  also  support  the  111  Corps  Tactical  Zone 
headquarters.  'Tsvo  subordinate  air  support  operations  centers  at  Da  Nang  and 
Plciku  would  serve  the  1  and  II  Corps  headquarters.  Secretary  McNamara 
rejected  the  idea  of  phasing  in  this  system.  He  directed  Geneial  O'Donnell  to  set  it 
up  at  once  from  PACAF  assets. 

Transports  from  the  .^15tn  Air  Division  airlifted  men  and  equipment  into 
South  Vietnam  from  .lanuary  2  to  14.  1962.  The  USAF  5th  Tactical  Control 
Group  worked  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang,  while  Vietnamese  operated  at 
Plciku.  The  Ai.  Force  ran  a  communications  center  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  and  sent 
high-frequency  radio  teletype  circuits  to  Da  Nang.  Bien  Hoa.  Pleiku.  and  Nha 
'Trang.'- 

Thc  initial  system  began  operating  on  .lanuary  1 .1.  1962.  To  avoid  innocent 
targets,  air  strikes  needed  President  Diem’s  prior  personal  approval.  General 
Anthis  briefed  Diem  and  stressed  how  the  system’s  instant  information  on  enemy 
and  friendly  air  activities  led  to  quick  response.  Persuaded,  he  permitted  the  joint 
operations  center  to  authori/c  air  strikes. 

This  austere  system  brimmed  with  problems.  Corps  commanders  reserved 
specific  strike  and  transport  aircraft  for  their  own  purposes,  thereby  taking  them 
out  of  central  control.  Additional  duties  of  officers  at  the  center  consumed  part  of 
thcii  time.  Vietname.se  personnel  were  accustomed  to  afternoon  siestas  precisely 
during  the  hours  when  plans  were  readied  and  warning  orders  issued  for  the  next 
day.  Several  Americans  had  no  background  for  their  jobs.  Many  grew  impatient 
because  work  took  longer  when  Vietnamese  were  involved.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
were  highly  competent,  but  the  air  operations  center  was  certainly  not  a  Viet¬ 
namese  ’’directed  and  operated  facility"  as  eventually  intended.  It  was  rather  “a 
USAF  facility  with  some  Vietnamc.se  Air  Force  participation."  Still  the  workers 
at  Da  Nang  and  Plciku  skipped  siestas  and  performed  well,  due  to  insistence  by 
their  USAF  counterparts  that  the  Vietnamese  themselves  plan  and  monitor 
missions.'’ 

A  number  of  junior  Vietnamese  officers  acted  as  forward  air  controllers  and 
as  air  liaison  officers  with  the  ground  forces.  They  were  as  hesitant  to  control 
strikes  or  to  give  advice  as  the  ground  commanders  were  to  accept  their  services. 
Lacking  authority  and  seemingly  uninformed,  the.se  young  officers  appeared 
merely  to  transmit  requests  for  information  to  their  headquarters  over  communi¬ 
cations  nets  not  always  secure. 

Five  USAF  forward  air  controllers  came  to  the  country  on  February  15. 
1962.  They  wcie  pilots  who  wcie  highly  qualified  to  direct  strike  aiicraft  to 
targets  by  talking  with  them  from  observation  planes  in  the  area.  The  initial  Air 
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I-'orcc  liaison  olficcrs  to  advise  and  assist  Vietnamese  ground  commanders  got  to 
Vietnam  m  April. 

At  first  the  USAF  controllers  were  attached  to  Vietnamese  ground  forces 
likely  to  clash  with  the  enemy.  President  Diem  wished  only  rated  Vietnamese 
observers  to  control  strike.s.  so  the  Americans  worked  mainly  as  assistant  air 
liaison  officers.  They  also  flew  the  L-19  for  the  Vietnamese  ob.scrvcr-forward  air 
controller  and  would  help  him.  And  they  served  as  duty  officers  in  the  air 
operations  center.'-' 

Crippling  the  tactical  air  control  system  were  the  limited  and  failure-prone 
communications  between  the  centers  and  the  airfields.  Through  the  early  break- 
in  period,  numerous  communications  equipment  failures  took  place.  PACAF 
had  obtained  newly  developed  AN  TSC-15  high-frequency  single-sideband 
radios  for  long-distance  voice  and  teletype  channels.  The  sets  reached  Clark  on 
Decembei  30,  1961,  for  field  installation  by  the  1st  Mobile  Communications 
Group.  Problems  arose  at  once.  Operators  in  the  small  mobile  vans  sweltered  as 
temperatures  often  soared  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Atmospheric  conditions 
caused  poor  transmission  and  c.xtensive  use  jammed  the  bands. 

Mr.  McNamara  in  January  1962  approved  a  JCS  request  for  a  civilian 
contractor  to  install  an  MRC-85  tropospheric  scatter  communications  system. 
Page  Communications  Engineers.  Inc.,  set  about  supplying  many  main  link 
channels  that  joined  Saigon.  Nha  Trang.  Pleiku.  and  Da  Nang.  One  channel 
linked  Pleiku  with  Ubon.  Thailand.  Not  until  Page  wound  up  its  work  in 
September  1962  were  there  rapid,  positive,  and  dependable  communications  for 
central  control  over  air  operations.'^ 

The  air  control  .system  in  being  sufficed  for  a  few  forces,  but  an  entirely 
integrated  countrywide  structure  would  enhance  air  power  and  train  Viet¬ 
namese.  It  would  in  addition  be  a  framework,  under  American  command  and 
control,  for  directing  Farm  Gate  and  USAF  operational  units  later  deployed  to 
Vietnam. 

Yet  General  McGarr.  the  MAAG  chief,  undermined  the  concept  of  a 
centralized  tactical  air  control  system  by  his  handling  of  the  two  Army  H-21 
helicopter  transport  companies  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  November  1961."’  He 
assigned  them  to  senioi  Aimy  advisois  of  coips.  then  uiged  the  Joint  General 
Staff  to  reorganize  the  three  Vietnamese  L-19  liaison  squadrons  and  the  one 
H-34  helicopter  squadron  into  four  composite  groups.  He  wanted  three  of  the 
groups  located  at  the  three  corps  field  headquarters  and  the  fourth  held  in  general 
support.  That  would  give  each  Vietnamese  army  coi  ps  the  helicopters  and  planes 
to  conduct  reconnaissance,  move  platoon-  or  company-size  combat  patrols, 
transport  critical  supplies,  evacuate  casualties,  and  perform  staff  and  command 
liaison.  When  McGarr  asked  for  Army  CV-2  Caribou  light  transports.  L-20and 
L-18  liaison  aircraft,  and  UH-I  (formerly  HU-1)  Iroquois  helicopters  for  better 
support  of  the  MAAG  Army  field  advisors,  he  planned  to  place  this  air  fleet 
under  local  rather  than  central  control.'’ 

Some  Vietnamese  questioned  this  parceling  out  of  pilots  and  technicians  of 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  for  it  seemed  to  point  to  an  “army  air  force."The  main 
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hope  for  expanding  tactical  fighter  stiength  lay  in  upgrading  L-19  and  C-47 
pilots.  1  his  would  be  impossible  if  the  liaison  squadrons  passed  to  army  control. 
Ikyond  that,  maintenance  and  icpair  facilities  at  the  corps  headquarters  for 
helicopters  and  liaison  craft  were  few.'* 

Impetus  for  centralized  airlift  control  came  from  the  arrival  in  .lanuary  1962 
of  M  ule  T rain,  a  temporary  duty  detachment  designed  to  give  logistic  support  to 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces.  Mule  Train  drew  its  aircraft  and  personnel 
from  Tactical  Air  Command's  .146th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  (Assault)  at  Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina,  Sixteen  C-123  Providers  arrived  overseas  in 
January,  the  first  four  touching  down  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the  2d.  Mule  Train 
had  24.1  officers  and  airmen  and  was  complete  with  its  own  maintenance,  air  base 
personnel,  medical  detachment,  and  loadmasters.  The  commander  was  Lt.  Col. 
Floyd  D.  Shofner. 

In  March  permanent  duty  personnel  from  the  776th  Troop  Carrier  Squad¬ 
ron  started  to  replace  the  original  Mule  Train.  The  transfer  w'as  finished  in  June. 

Of  the  sixteen  MuleTrainC-1 21s,  four  were  at  Clark  in  the  Philippines,  ten 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  and  two  at  Da  Nang.  Operational  control  rested  with 
CINCPAC  through  PACAF,  Thirteenth  Air  Force,  and  2d  ADVON.  A  joint 
aircraft  allocation  board  in  the  MAAC  J-4  (Logistics)  represented  interested 
agencies  and  commands,  set  movement  priorities,  and  designated  space  require¬ 
ments.  The  airlift  branch  of  the  joint  operations  center,  part  of  the  tactical  air 
control  system,  directed  flights.  Specialists  on  temporary  duty  from  PACAF's 
1 1 5th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  joined  Vietnamese  Air  Force  officers  in  the 
airlift  branch  to  control  Mule  Train.  And  they  often  helped  the  Vietname.se  work 
the  1st  Transpoit  Group.'’ 

In  the  initial  seven  weeks.  Mule  Train  flew  more  than  500  sorties  of  1.691 
flying  hours,  moved  695  tons  of  cargo  and  over  1.600  passengers,  and  kept  an 
operational  readiness  rate  of  eighty-five  percent.  Every  C-121  was  scheduled  for 
50  flying  hours  monthly,  leaving  time  for  training,  testing,  and  flight  to  Clark  for 
maintenance.  The  number  of  sorties  ro.se  steadily,  from  296  in  January  to  1 . 1 02  in 
June.’’ 

In  February  alone.  Mule  Train  conveyed  1 .015  passengers  and  449  tons  of 
cargo,  dropped  174.5  tons  ot  resupply  to  outposts,  and  transpoited  996  tioops 
for  airborne  training.  Frequently  employed  in  long  hauls  with  light  loads,  the 
C-121s  operated  at  about  ninety  percent  of  capacity.  They  were  supposed  to 
support  tactical  operations,  but  made  mostly  routine  cargo  and  passenger  flights 
through  1962.  The  airlift  system  was  not  very  efficient.-' 

Management  of  the  Vietnamese  C-47s  was  worse.  The  airlift  branch  could 
not  consistently  obtain  firm  priorities,  and  sudden  shifts  in  daily  orders  stirred 
confusion  at  the  operating  and  air  terminal  levels.  Many  times  USAF  personnel 
scheduling  C-I21s  accepted  Vietnamese  requests  based  on  sketchy  C-47  mission 
reports.  While  C-47  crewshortages  prevented  peak  operations,  the  1st  Transpor¬ 
tation  Group  devoted  about  twenty-five  percent  of  its  effort  to  transporting  very 
important  persons  (VlP.s).-- 
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Upgrading  Vietnamese  C-47  pilots  to  fill  T-28  cockpits  stripped  the  trans¬ 
port  group,  and  Seeretary  McNamara  authon/.cd  thirty  USAF  pilots  to  augment 
the  unit.  The  pilots  reached  Tan  Son  Nhut  in  March  and  April.  At  once  their 
relations  with  the  Vietnamese  pilots  become  prickly.  Tension  built  until  August 
when  the  commander.  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  assembled  them  all  and  asked 
that  they  work  together.  The  meeting  cleared  the  air.  cemented  close  cordial 
relations,  and  boosted  the  sortie  rate.-’ 

To  meet  Army  needs,  the  Air  Force  had  developed  the  C-123  as  an  assault 
transport  capable  ol  carrying  eight  tons.  In  the  late  1950s.  however,  the  Army 
procuted  the  CV-2  Caribou  transport  featuring  a  2'/:-ton  capacity  and  good 
short-takeolT-and-landing  characteristics.  By  March  1962  Army  leaders  were 
pressuimg  Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC.  to  approve  a  Caribou  company  for  Viet¬ 
nam.  Late  that  month.  General  Harkins  put  in  foi  a  Caribou  company  and  one 
squadron  of  C-123s.  He  intended  that  the  Caribous  concentiate  on  delivering 
supplies  (chiefly  food)  to  Amciican  advisors  and  isolated  troops  at  remote  spots, 
Ol  the  1 82  airfields  in  Vietnam.  Harkins  pointed  out  that  162  could  accommo¬ 
date  CV-2s  while  only  1 1 5  could  handle  C- 12.3s.  To  avoid  additional  ovcrcrowd- 
ingat  Tan  Son  Nhut.  he  planned  to  base  the  Caribousat  the  unoccupied  airfield 
of  Vung  'Tau.-'’ 

To  check  General  Harkins’evaluation  of  airfields,  the  2d  ADVON  surveyed 
opciating  conditions.  Aerial  photographs  disclosed  fewer  fields  than  listed,  foi 
some  had  been  duplicated  under  French  and  Victnamc.se  names.  Many  small 
ones  were  unfit  for  either  C-I2,3s  or  CV-2s  due  to  low  loiid-bearmg  capacity, 
vegetation,  or  danger  from  the  Viet  Cong.  At  first  83  airfields  seemed  possible  for 
C- 1 23s.  but  anothei  survey  showed  that  1 45  of  the  current  1 53  fields  were  suitable 
in  dry  weather.-’ 

Admiral  Felt  was  out  of  sympathy  with  General  Harkins'  desiie  for  extra 
airlift.  The  Aimy's  18th  Fixed  Wing  Aviation  Company  at  Da  Nang  already 
owned  sixteen  IJ-I  Otters  for  coips  support.  A  light  utility  plane,  the  Otter  could 
haul  one  ton  of  small  bulk  cargo  or  seven  to  eight  passengers.  Additional  aircralt. 
Felt  believed,  would  ovciload  the  few  facilities  in  South  Vietnam.  He  favoied 
better  use  of  the  C-I23s  and  C-47s  on  hand.-'’ 

1  ike  Felt  General  I  cMay  and  his  partv  visiting  Vietnam  m  Apiil  1962 
thought  moic  transports,  whether  C- 12.3s  or  CV-2s.  to  be  unnecessaiy.  1  o  attain 
better  airlift,  they  suggested  assigning  an  experienced  officer  to  establish  tighter 
contiol.  Col.  George  M.  Fostei.  formerly  PACAF  diiector  ol  tiansportation. 
reported  to  Generai  Anthis  for  duty  on  May  I.  Later  in  the  month.  Tactical  Air 
F'oice  Transport  Squadron  Provisional-!  was  formed  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  bring 
the  management  of  Mule  Train  and  other  C-I2.3s  under  a  single  commandei.-’ 

General  Harkins  was  still  bent  on  securing  CV-2  Caiibous.  He  suggested 
using  C-123  Providers  to  handle  the  main-line,  long-haul  airlift  to  thirty-nine 
ail  heads.  Ai  the  same  lime.  Caribous  would  take  care  of  short-haul,  feeder  air 
transport  to  fifty-foui  locations.  ('The  CV-2  could  manage  items  too  bulky  and 
heavy  for  the  U-l  Otteis  and  UH-I  hclicopteis.)  Once  moie  the  MACV  com¬ 
mander  requested  an  additional  C-12.3  squadron  and  an  Army  CV-2  company. 
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Five  of  the  C-l2.Ts  weie  earmarked  for  M ule  Train,  five  lor  air.strip  alert,  two  for 
training,  and  four  for  maintenanee  and  ie.serve.  I  wo  of  the  CV-2s  weie  tagged 
for  each  corps  to  directly  support  advisois.  four  for  the  air  tianspoi  t  system,  two 
for  M  ACV  staff  suppoit.  and  four  for  maintenance  and  reserve.-^ 

Admiial  Felt  acceded  but  told  General  Ilaikins  that  daily  air  supply  to 
fifty-foui  points  through  thirty-nine  airheads  meant  “many  of  youi  customeis 
are  eating  too  high  on  the  hog."  The  Army’s  Lst  Aviation  Company  ol  CV-2 
Caribous  went  to  Thailand  with  .loint  Task  Foicc  1 16.  mainlv  for  testing  under 
field  conditions.  From  Thailand  the  Army  sent  si.x  CV-2s  to  Vietnam  foi 
dispersal  in  pairs  to  the  corps  advisors.  American  activities  in  Thailand  tapeied 
off  during  December,  and  General  Harkins  leasscmbled  the  whole  Caribou 
company  in  Vietnam.  He  gave  as  his  reasons  the  increased  need  for  airlift  and  the 
desire  for  further  field  tests.-'' 

When  the  .ICS  ordered  Tactical  Air  Command  to  deploy  a  .second  C-12.'^ 
unit  to  Vietnam,  the  777th  Tioop  Cartier  Squadron  at  Pope  furnished  sixteen 
ail  Cl  aft.  These  C- 123s  staged  through  Clark,  four  of  them  flying  on  to  Thailand. 
The  other  twelve  arrived  at  Da  Nang  on  .lune  15.  1962.  going  under  the  1  actical 
Air  Force  Transport  Squadron  Provisional-2.''’ 

General  Moorman.  PACAF  vice  commander  in  chief,  had  proposed  that 
the  3 1 5th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  form  a  lower  headquarters  in  Vietnam  to 
control  the  C- 1 2.3s.  General  Milton.  'Thirteenth  .Air  Force  commander,  protested 
the  proposal.  H '  said  it  would  add  another  air  headquarters  in  Vietnam  inde¬ 
pendent  of  2d  ADVON.  thereby  tangling  relations  with  MACV.  Moorman  next 
asked  Milton  to  set  up  a  combat  cargo  group  in  Vietnam  under  the  opciational 
control  of  General  Anthis.  the  MACV  air  component  commander.  In  addition 
to  the  airlift  units  assigned  or  attached  to  2d  ADVON.  Anthis  woiiirl  control  all 
USAF  air  terminal  facilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  Moorman  thought  a  Southeast 
Asia  Airlift  System  complete  with  a  combat  caigo  group  to  be  “the  damnedest 
exercise  in  overstaffing  a  proposal  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.”  Milton  accepted  the 
idea  because  it  achieved  professional  supervision  “without  creating  another  little 
empire.”’' 

General  Moorman  .asked  Admiral  Felt  to  approve  the  plan  forccntrali/cd 
control  of  icgional  aiilift.  and  he  requested  Gcncial  Harkins  to  establish  an  airlift 
allocations  boaid.  The  board  would  lequirc  fifty  more  people  in  Thailand  and 
Vietnam  along  with  small  movement  control  sections  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da 
Nang  and  in  Thailand.  Moorman  also  wanted  an  aerial  port  squadron  in 
Vietnam.  'The  overall  concept  appealed  to  Harkins,  but  he  thought  that  the 
MACV. 1-4  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  airlift  allocation  board.  He  agreed  to 
let  the  system  take  in  all  Aimy.  Navy.  Marine,  and  Air  F'orcc  airlift  save 
helicopters.  F-'clt  then  directed  the  MACV  commander  to  form  a  joint  airlift 
allocation  board  within  his  .1-4.  and  told  Moorman  to  cieate  a  combat  cargo 
group  as  planned.  At  Ian  Son  Nhut  PACAF'  organi/cd  the  6492d  Combat 
Cargo  Group  ('Troop  Carrier)  and  its  6493d  Aerial  Port  Squadron.  Doth  provi¬ 
sional  units  were  replaced  in  December  1962  by  the  315th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
(Assault)  and  the  8th  A.crial  Port  Squadron.’- 
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General  Markins  directed  the  Joint  Airlift  Allocations  Boaid  in  J-4  to 
approve  all  C-123  missions  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  his  chief  of  staff.  General 
Weede,  deviated  from  CINCPAC  guidance.  Wcede  neither  defined  General 
Anthis'responsibilities  in  the  airlift  system  as  the  air  component  commander,  nor 
made  clear  the  combat  cargo  group's  functions  in  running  the  air  terminals. 
Nevertheless,  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System  was  broad  enough  to  encompass 
Army  Caribous.  Marine  R-4Ds.  Vietnamese  and  Air  Force  C-47s.  and  USAF 
C-123S. 

Airlift  specialists  were  interested  in  a  clean  and  straight-line  organization. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Anthis  expected  the  C- 1 2.3s  also  to  fly  tactical  airlift 
generated  through  the  air  operations  center  ofthe  tactical  air  control  system.  The 
arrival  of  the  additional  C-123s  in  June  1962  allowed  the  creation  of  a  fire 
brigade,  quick  reaction  force.  Placed  on  a  thirty-minute  alert  for  emergency 
employment  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  this  composite  force  consisted  of  five 
C-I23s.  five  (later  six)  C-47.S.  one  L-19.  and  five  hundred  Vietnamese  airborne 
troops. 

The  planes  dropped  all  the  paratroopers  during  a  demonstration  on  J  une  5. 
Impressed,  the  Joint  General  Staff  and  the  2d  Air  Division  planned  to  locate 
paratroop  battalionsand  transport  aircraft  togetherat  eight  dispersed  locations. 
The  concept  was  never  completely  carried  out,  and  despite  its  intrinsic  merit  the 
fire  biigadc  idea  fell  into  disuse.  Tying  down  C47s  and  C-12.3s  to  alert  .status 
turned  out  to  be  a  waste  of  airlift.” 

Between  June  and  December  1962.  the  C-I2.3s  for  the  most  part  flew  cargo 
and  passenger  missions  instead  of  the  tactical  airlift  for  which  they  had  been 
intended.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  country's  surface  transportation  being 
vulnciable  to  Viet  Cong  ambush.” 

Along  with  Mule  Train  had  come  six  C-123s  equipped  for  defoliation 
operations  and  known  as  Ranch  Hand.  These  planes  plussixty-ninc  men  selected 
from  the  Special  Aerial  Spray  Flight  at  Langley  Aii  Force  Base.  Virginia,  and  the 
464th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  Pope  made  up  the  Tactical  Air  Force  '1  ransport 
Squadron  Provisional-!.  With  Capt.  Carl  W.  Marshall  as  officcr-in-chargc.  the 
unit  reached  Clark  on  December  6.  1961,  and  there  awaited  policy  decisions.  It 
was  assigned  to  P/\CAFand  2d  ADVON  but  M.A.AG  handled  the  planning  and 
coordinating.” 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  had  been  conducting  small-scale 
defoliant  tests  in  South  Vietnam  since  August  1961.  Pleased  with  the  results. 
President  Diem  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  use  of  herbicides  both  to 
destroy  crops  and  to  strip  away  foliage  concealing  enemy  activities.  The  MAAG 
readied  a  plan  to  try  defoliant  chemicals  against  border  areas.  Viet  Cong  crops, 
and  Viet  Cong  base  areas  in  Zone  D.  The  JCS  endorsed  this  plan  on  November  3. 
and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  the  7th  ordered  the  Air  Force  to  send 
planes,  crews,  and  chemicals  to  South  Vietnam.  On  November  30  Picsident 
Kennedy  approved  the  defoliation  guidelines  suggested  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.” 
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1  he  approvals  were  eautious.  They  called  for  carefully  controlled  defolia¬ 
tion  Hights  along  key  roads  and  railways  before  undertaking  food  denial,  rhere 
was  to  be  no  spraying  in  Zone  D  or  along  the  border  “until  there  arc  realistic 
possibilities  of  immediate  military  e.xploitation."  In  other  woids.  spraying  for  the 
sake  of  spraying  was  out-  it  had  to  be  linked  with  ground  tactical  operations.  In 
them  y  the  Vietnamese  government  was  managing  the  operations  and  the  United 
States  was  simply  supplying  the  means  and  .serving  as  a  consultant. 

United  States  planners  saw  the  teehnicpie  as  an  e.xcellent  measure  to  counter 
ambush,  the  classic  guerrilla  tactic  masteicd  by  the  foe.  Killing  foliage  would 
deny  him  hiding  along  roads  and  railways.  The  outcome  of  wiping  out  his  crops 
was  less  certain.”  But  into  the  summer  of  1962.  General  O'Donnell  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Nolting  continued  to  harbor  reservations  on  the  untried  chemicals.  The 
State  Department  remained  apprehen.iive  that  the  common  nonto.xic  herbicides 
would  provoke  communist  charges  of  chemical  warfaie.  In  the  meantime, 
however.  Secretary  McNamara  was  eager  to  continue  defoliation  activities. 

Since  the  Viet  Cong  had  already  gathered  their  seasonal  crops  when  the 
spi  ay  planes  entered  the  count  i  y,  the  initial  plan  was  to  defoliate  along  .^00  miles 
of  stiategic  roads  north  and  northeast  of  Saigon.  President  Kennedy  seveiely 
pared  this  proposal  on  .lanuary  .1.  1962.  lie  authori/cd  c.xperimental  spiaying 
agiiinst  separate  targets  that  comptised  mcicly  16  of  the  nearly  60  miles  between 
Bicn  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau  on  Route  15.'* 

The  State  Department  wanted  no  advance  notice  aside  from  local  and 
low-key  warnings.  Still,  the  Vietnamese  government  on  .lanuary  10.  1962. 
"announced  platts  to  conduct  an  e,xperimcnt  to  rid  certain  key  communications 
routes  of  thick  tropical  vegetation.  U.S.  assistance  has  been  sought  to  aid 
Vietnamese  personnel  in  this  undertaking."  Because  the  C-123  spray  planes 
had  no  armorplating.  General  O’Donnell  voiced  concern  that  advance  notice  of 
flights  would  e.xpose  them  to  Viet  Cong  ground  lire.  The  2d  ADVON  conse¬ 
quently  scheduled  fighter  cover  from  Farm  Gate.''' 

Accoidingto  the  rules  then  in  force,  a  Vietnamese  needed  to  be  aboard  each 
spiay  plane.  The  planes  were  to  stay  clear  of  areas  wheie  food  crops  were 
growing.  Province  chiefs  had  to  be  alerted  three  days  in  advance  of  flight.-i  so  they 
could  explain  the  nontoxic  spraying  to  their  citi/ens. 

Thicc  C-123S,  each  litted  with  an  internal  1.000-gallon  chemical  tank  and 
removable  spray  bars  attached  under  the  wings,  departed  Clark  and  arrived  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  on  .lanuary  7. 1962.  Aftei  poring  over  aerial  photos,  the  crews  flew 
tw'o  familiari/ation  sweeps  along  Highway  15  before  embarking  on  their  first 
full-scale  mission  on  the  13th.  For  thiec  days  the  planes  sprayed  a  200-metei- 
wide  swath  on  both  sides  of  selected  segments  of  Route  1 5.  Complete  defoliation 
in  ten  days  was  counted  on.  However  the  leaves  turned  brown  slowly,  the 
vegetation  remained  alive,  and  few  immediate  military  advantages  resulted. 
Sc\eral  tries  at  burning  the  spiaycd  areas  fi/zlcd. 

riie  Viet  Cong  turned  the  spraying  into  a  propaganda  advantage.  They 
claimed  that  the  spray  was  chemical  warfare  and  led  the  peasants  to  believe  it  was 
to  blame  for  all  dying  plants.  A  Vietnamese  government  board  established  to 
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P  114  (Top)  C- 123  on  a  dololiation  mission 

(Comer)  Brass  sprayers  in  the  rear  o(  a  C-123 

(Bottom)  C-123K  aircraft  at  Hickam  APB.  Hawaii, 
en  route  to  Vietnam  (or  defoliation  activities 

P  115  (Right)  C-123B  on  defoliation  mission  near 
Saigon 

(Center)  View  from  inside  a  C-123  as  it  sprays  foliage 

(Bottom)  DSNS  Coro  in  Saigon  harbor  with  a  cargo  of 
Ranch  Hand  spray  and  equipment 
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evaluate  elainis  for  accidental  destruction  angered  those  people  whose  suits  weic 
denied. 

On  February  2,  1962.  a  C-12.1  on  a  low-level  training  mission  was  lost.  The 
cause  of  the  crash  was  not  clear.  Hncmy  ground  file  or  sabotage  was  suspected, 
but  the  e.xact  leason  was  never  officially  proved.^"  The  ihi<’i'  crewmen  weie  the 
first  USAF  fatalities  in  South  Vietnam. 

Hy  February  several  U.S.  officials  concluded  that  the  spray  project  was 
badly  managed.  General  O’Donnell  termed  it  "a  blooper  fiom  start  lo  finish."  He 
sought  to  discontinue  the  program,  leconvert  theC-12.'ls  to  standaid  tianspoits. 
and  give  them  to  Mule  Train.  He  told  Secietary  McNamara  that  the  spray 
operations  were  a  waste  of  aircraft,  and  he  lecommended  lemoval  of  the  tanks 
and  spray  plumbing.  General  Moorman  joined  O'Donnell  m  calling  the  project 
militarily  ineffective,  and  the  State  Department  labeled  it  "too  leminiscent  ol  gas 
warfare."  In  the  face  of  this  opposition.  McNamara  went  for  continued  herbicide 
e.xpcriments.  Me  decided  to  press  ARPA  to  make  the  spray  woik.  sending  a 
scientific  team  to  Vietnam  in  April  foi  a  technical  assessment.  Brig.  Gen.  F'led  J. 
Dehnore.  USA.  commanding  general  of  the  Chemical  Corps  Rcseaich  and 
Development  Command,  headed  the  team.'" 

General  Delmore  quickly  discovered  what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  Ranch 
Hand  defoliant  missions.  Most  of  the  plants  had  been  dormant,  and  the  herbi¬ 
cide  was  a  growth-regulating  chemical  that  worked  only  on  actively  gr.)wmg 
plants.  Furthermoie.  the  spray  system  had  dispensed  too  light  a  dose  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  The  system  lequiied  readjustment  and  modifications. 

These  findings  leassured  President  Diem.  He  was  willing  to  begin  herbicide 
operations  against  Viet  Cong  crops  in  the  central  highlands,  wheie  guerrillas 
were  sei/ing  food  from  the  Montagnaid  tribal  people.  Relocating  the  Montag- 
nards  to  strategic  hamlets  and  destroying  the  crops  would  cause  the  Viet  Cong  to 
go  hungiy.''' 

Secretaiy  McNamara  agiecd  to  seek  approval  for  the  use  of  heibicides 
against  Viet  Cong  crops.  Ambassador  Nolting  and  Geneial  Harkins  in  .luly 
forwaided  a  specific  pi  oposal  to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  spray  2.500  acres 
in  Phu  Yen  Province.'" 

Following  the  Viei  Cong■^  killing  of  two  Vietnamese  perimeter  guaids  neai 
the  Bien  Hoa  Airfield.  Admiiai  Felt  suggested  spraying  ihe  aieas  iiround  aii- 
stiips.  Appioval  came  in  late  .liine  from  Washington  lor  defoliating  the  forest 
area  noith  of  the  Bien  Hoa  lunway.  Vietname.se  H-.14  helicopteis  made  thc.se 
nights  in  .luly. 

General  Harkins  ne.xt  urged  that  Ranch  Hand  C- 1 2.'lstieat  some  9.000 acres 
(around  fourteen  square  miles)  of  mangrove  forests  bordering  the  riveis  and 
canals  of  the  Ca  Man  Peninsula  to  deprive  the  communists  ol  ambush  covei. 
After  approval,  two  C-I23s  started  the  spray  operations  on  Septembei  .3. 
Another  spray-s’q nipped  C-12,3  sent  from  the  United  States  joined  in  later. 
Finished  on  Octobei  1 1.  the  nights  killed  ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
vegetation  along  the  waterway.  It  was  estimated  that  the  view  from  the  air  was 
five  to  .seven  times  bettei  than  before. 
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riiis  success  spurred  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  on  December  .T  to  se.'k 
widespread  defoliation  of  around  90.000  acres  alongside  Vietnam's  main  high¬ 
ways.  The  State  and  Defense  Departments  let  Harkins  and  Nolting  approve 
operations  to  elear  roadsides,  powerlines,  ailroads.  and  areas  adjacent  to  depots, 
airfields,  and  other  field  installations.  Other  targets  took  presidential  approval. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Vietnamese  now  wanted  to  spray  on  their  own.  McNamara 
wondered  aloud  why  Diem  did  not  buy  weed-killing  chemicals  on  the  open 
market  and  go  ahead.'*'' 

Viet  Cong  propaganda  scoring  defoliation  handed  Diem's  government  an 
unfoieseen  advantage.  The  Montagnards,  who  had  been  impressed  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  victory  over  the  Fiench.  came  to  believe  that  the  power  to  kill  tiees  would 
bring  victory  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Many  of  them  left  the  highlands  for 
resettlement  in  strategic  hamlets.  This  migration  reduced  the  Viet  Cong's  food 
supply,  and  guerrillas  hao  to  switch  from  fighting  to  farming.*' 

In  Washington  on  September  25. 1962.  the  Vietnamese  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense  pressed  President  Kennedy  to  authorize  the  use  of  chemicals  to  destroy 
crops.  Kennedy  agreed  a  few  days  later,  and  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
authorized  Harkins  and  Nolting  to  proceed  with  limited  test  crop  destruction 
operations  as  long  as  they  took  precautions  to  prevent  damage  to  innocent 
people  and  to  feed  refugees  from  sprayed  areas.  State  insisted  on  approving  every 
crop-destruction  target,  however.'"' 

The  rice  crop  in  Phu  Yen  Province  had  matured  by  this  time  and  appealed 
to  be  no  longer  a  valid  target.  The  State  Department  approved  an  alternate  area 
in  Phuoc  Long  Province  and.  on  November  21  and  23.  five  Vietnamese  H-34 
helicopters  treated  about  775  acres  of  rice,  potatoes,  manioc,  beans,  and  peanuts. 
This  operation  destroyed  food  sufficient  to  feed  1.000  communists  for  over  a 
year.  During  February.  May.  and  June  1963.  Vietname.se  ground  troops  sprayed 
portions  of  Thua  Thien  Provitice  by  hand.''' 

In  general  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  fuither  sp;aymg.  but  President 
Kennedy  withheld  blanket  authority.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  making  war  upon  Vietnamese  peasants.'"' 


XI.  Air  Policy: 
Too  Cautious? 


During  a  conversation  with  President  Kennedy  in  November  1961,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  “volunteered  to  look  after"thc  Vietnam  War.  To 
do  this  he  set  up  monthly  conferences  in  Hawaii  or  Saigon.'  There,  he  and  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  member  (usually  the  chairman)  met  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Command,  the  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  and  various  compG;ient 
and  unified  commanders.  The  conferees  discussed  problems,  courses  of  action, 
and  progress.  They  traded  views,  reports,  and  briefings,  and  kept  each  other 
eurrent  on  events  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Washington.  Seeretary  MeNamara 
often  settled  things  on  the  spot,  accepting  or  rejecting  subordinates'  suggestions. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  held  on 
December  16. 1961,  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  McNamara  opened  the  meeting  by  stressing 
that  the  President  did  not  desire  to  introduce  American  combat  troops  openly 
into  Vietnam  at  that  time.  The  Secretary  conveyed  his  concern  over  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Vietnamese  people  by  careless  bombing.  The  Army  "has  a  particu¬ 
larly  important  role  to  play.”  he  said.  “While  naval  and  air  support  operations  arc 
desirable,  they  won’t  be  too  effective,  and  we  should  not  think  they  will  win  the 
war."  McNamara  wanted  the  C-l  23s  in  Vietnam  used  not  for  taxi  service  but  for 
tactical  airlift  in  support  of  the  combat  effort,  to  include  drops  of  materiel  and  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  His  one  objective  in  Vietnam  was  “to  win  this  battle."’ 

A  chief  order  of  business  was  the  CINCPAC  plan  “to  guide"the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  in  a  field  campaign  against  the  insurgents.  The  operations  projected 
were  in  terms  of  task  forces.  Three  or  four  battalions  of  infantry  with  supporting 
artillery  and  logistic  units  would  attack  Viet  Cong  bases,  cut  lines  of  communiea- 
tion,  and  clear  and  hold  ground  gained.  No  one  knew  what  resources  President 
Diem  would  give  to  this  program.  If  Diem  refused  to  take  American  advice,  JCS 
Chairman  Lemnitzer  pointed  out,  the  United  States  would  be  “in  a  bad  fix."  Mr. 
McNamara  brushed  this  aside  and  brusquely  told  his  followers  to  get  on  with 
their  jobs. ' 

General  O’Donnell,  PACAF  commander  in  chief,  was  impressed  with 
McNamara’s  extremely  strong  statements  of  American  determination  to  keep 
Vietnam  from  falling  to  the  communists.  But  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that 
strong  talk  did  not  nece.ssarily  mean  .strong  action.  The  United  States  had  chosen 
a  prudent  —  perhaps  too  prudent  —  course  and  was  accenting  ground  rather 
than  air  action.  O’Donnell  said  that  he  personally  deplored  “overcontrol  from 
the  Washington  leveP’buf’as  a  soldier  would  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  policy 
to  be  ultra  cautious."  Admiral  Felt,  CINCPAC,  likewise  believed  that  policies 
curbing  air  power  were  scarcely  in  the  best  American  interest.  General  LeMay. 
Air  Force  chief,  was  also  impatient  with  “our  own  military  rules  to  handicap 
ourselves.”  He  later  reminisced:  “If  Khrushchev  had  been  running  it  [the  war],  he 
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couldn't  liavo  done  :in\  bcttei.  as  lar  as  handicapping  us.  b\  wlial  we  did  u- 
ouischcs  all  through  the  thing  liom  start  to  linish."^ 

In  .lanuaiN  19^2  I'SAl-  planncis  Iclt  sutc  thc\  had  soKcd  the  problem  ol 
creating  a  "eleai .  realistic,  jointly  agieed  concept  lor  the  elimination  ol  Viet  Cong 
innuence."  1  heir  idea  called  lor  a  ciuick  leaction  loree  ol  Vietnamese  an  borne 
troops,  lifted  and  suppoited  b\  U.S.  oi  Vietnamese  transport  and  strike  aireialt 
All  would  respond  to  ladio  calls  from  \illages  under  commiimst  attack,  tints 
supplying  the  “missing  ingredient  ol  triih  elfeetisc  action  in  South  Vietnam  " 
'I'his  simple  and  direct  reaction  to  o\eit  enemy  assaults  on  \illages  would  entail 
nine  Vietnamese  biittalions  of  paratroopers,  ten  C-l  2.1s.  lorty  I  -28s.  and  eighty 
11-.14  helicopters.  Split  among  several  locations,  the  foice  would  be  on  twenty- 
four-hour  alert  quick  to  leact  to  calls  for  help  from  communications  teams  in 
\  illagcs. ' 

Since  l  arm  Ciate  was  to  take  part  in  the  piogram.  precise  targeting  was  a 
must.  Guerrilla  wai  fate  blurred  distinctions  I'he  insurgents  disguised  themsehes 
as  civilians,  lound  shelter  among  the  populace,  and  depended  on  innocent 
inhabitants  lor  food  atid  otlvcr  items.  President  Diem  emphatically  insisted  that 
his  airmen  cwercisc  utmo.st  care  to  a\oid  angeiing  the  people  by  iniuiing  inno¬ 
cents.  Carelessness  during  an  aii  stiike  could  lead  to  a  prison  sentence." 

I'hirtccnth  Air  Porcc  asked  PACA!-  to  lay  down  rules  of  engagement  lot 
1-aim  Gate,  and  the  request  was  leferred  to  CINCPAC  for  lesolution.  Admiral 
I-elt  stressed  cautton.  The  I-rench  1-oreign  Legion  m  Indochina  had  tried  to  work 
tree  of  restraints  hamstringing  operations,  on  the  basis  that  the  natise  people 
knew  that  innocent  and  guility  would  suffer  alike  it  they  harboicd  Viet  Mmh 
members.  The  Prench  command  had  rejected  this  view,  and  "moie  temperate 
policies  foi  usinj.  air  power  prevailed  although  many  tiagic  errors  m  taiget 
dcsignatioti  continued  to  be  made  until  the  end  ol  the  war."  According  to  Pelt,  a 
realistic  policy  pisoted  on  good  air-ground  communications  and  on  being  "as 
careful  as  possible  when  shooting  things  up  around  friendly  fo!\,cs."' 

Farm  Gate  bombs  hit  a  Cambodian  \  illage  by  accident  on  .lanuarv  21.1 962. 
killing  .several  civilians,  fhe  incident  !;!i>ed  at  the  "highest  level"  of  the  I’.S. 
government  the  qucsiion  of  how  to  select  targets  without  imperiling  innocent 
people. '!  o  guide  the  discussion  e.xpected  at  the  next  conference  attended  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense.  P.AC.AP  offered" 

\Vc  iiiiM  exercise  lllcgrc.ltc^l  possible  coniioliiiul  disereiioii  to  assure  ilial  \seaetiie\e 
ourobieclives  wulioril  undue  or  unneccs.ars  alieiialion  of  ibecnilian  populace  II  we 
are  lo  avoid  llie  iiiiposiiioii  of  lii{;hlv  limiliiii;  controls  on  ilie  applie.ilion  ol  I  .iiin 
(iaie.  we  niusi  make  everv  effori  to  avoid  another  ineideni  and  .  in  addition,  demon¬ 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  our  control  and  ahilitv  lo  discriminate  in  the  scleciion  and 
designation  ol  targets  ,is  well  as  in  the  conduct  ol  air  strikes  " 

At  the  February  conference.  General  Anthis  depicted  targeting  and  control 
ofair  strikes  as  oriented  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  friendly  civilians.  He 
said  that  all  ground  foicc  requests  for  close  air  support  or  interdiction  were 
carefully  verified  a.sjustifiable  before  being  met.  Air  Force  peisonnel  scrtitini"/ed 
every  strike  request  atid  had  leccntly  denied  two.  Once  a  daylight  stiike  was 
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appuneci,  a  Victnamc.se  Iviiwaid  air  controller  directed  it.  Anthis  knew  of  no 
attaeks  on  lrieiuil\  people. 

Delen^e  Secietary  McNamara  answered  the  2d  ADVON  commander  by 
,>pelling  out  guidelines  Air  1-orce  peisonnel  weie  not  to  engage  in  strikes  on 
Cambodian  lerntoiy.  The\  weie  to  balance  risk  against  gam.  For  example,  a 
mission  was  probably  unacceptable  if  eight  Ameiicans  wcic  training  a  single 
Vietnamese  or  il  theie  was  a  chance  ol  killing  innocent  people  to  get  a  few  Viet 
Cong. 

By  reason  ol  this  policy,  moie  than  half  of  the  1  -28s  flying  strike  missions  in 
1962  leturned  to  base  with  unused  ordnance.  One  USAF  forward  air  controllei 
hiid  seen  Vietnamese  troops  alter  an  engagement  “put  60  artillery  rounds  into  a 
\  illage  lor  no  appaient  reason  and  kill  women  and  childien."  V'et  he  knew  of  no 
instance  when  "we  indiscriminately  went  into  any  area  and  just  for  the  heck  of  it 
bombed  and  straled.”  In  contiast.  armed  helicoptets  seemed  almost  free  of  the 
rules  ol  engagement.  These  ciaft  had  no  rigid  target  selection,  no  ladar  control 
lot  taiget  location,  and  no  lorward  air  conttolleis  to  monitor  their  firing.'' 

During  the  night  ol  March  1. 1962.  the  Viet  Cong  stoimed  an  outpost  about 
thii  ty  tniles  not  th  ol  Saigon.  The  call  foi  help  flashed  to  the  air  operations  center 
thence  to  Farm  Gate.  Ati  SC-47  llatesh'p  and  two  'T-28s  (carrying  tiapalm. 
rockets,  and  .50-cal  machtneguns)  scrambled,  with  tadar  at  'Tan  Son  Mnit 
sectoring  thetn  to  the  scene.  Utidei  the  light  ol  the  blossoming  flares,  the  'T-28s 
putnmeled  the  enemy.  He  broke  olf  the  assault  and  the  outpost  held.  Five 
communist  bodies  wete  found  the  lollowing  day.  along  with  evidence  that  more 
had  been  woutided.'" 

On  March  II  Coips  asked  fot  an  immediate  strike  on  a  Viet  Congmeeting 
neat  a  \  illage  105  miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  After  clearance  by  Field  Command, 
the  ail  opeiations  center  sent  one  B-26  and  two  AD-6s.  loaded  with  napalm. 
Iragtnentation  bombs,  rockets.  .50-cal  machmeguns.  and  .20-mm  cannon.  The 
ail  Cl  aft  ariived  to  find  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  midst  of  a  training  exercise.  'The  strike 
killed  twelve. " 

At  times  coordination  failures  butt  opeiations.  On  Maich  2.  for  example, 
eleven  U.S.  Army  helicopters  lifted  and  landed  four  ranger  companies,  a  lecon- 
naissance  company,  and  a  platoon  of  105-mm  howitzers  in  the  V'inh  Binh  aiea  to 
eticiiciea  Viet  Cong  village.  The  Victnamc.se  and  Farm  Gate  gave  air  cover  with 
two  'l-28s  <ind  two  l,-19s.  But  the  ground  units  were  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
ail -ground  communications  were  absent.  Although  the  two  strike  aircraft  and 
the  two  liaison  planes  were  overhead  and  available,  they  could  deliver  no 
supporting  fire.  'Tl’c  ground  troops  killed  one  Viet  Cong  and  captured  thirty- 
three  suspects.  '■ 

While  lap.scs  in  coordination  and  communications  marred  some  operations, 
results  in  general  infused  mild  optimism.  On  March4a  Vietnamese  !.-l9seiving 
with  an  army  task  force  spied  a  company  of  Viet  Cong  (fifty  to  seventy  men). 
They  were  situated  near  the  bend  of  a  river  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of 'Tan 
Son  Nluit.  Vietnamese  AD-6s  scrambled  within  fifteen  minutes,  armed  solely 
with  20-mm  cannon  since  the  planes  were  forbtddcn  to  carry  bombs.  Asked  to 
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assist.  Rirni  Gate  flew  a  series  of  strikes.  Vietnamese  reports  tlie  next  day  claimed 
fifty  to  sixty  Viet  Cong  dead.  A  U.S.  advisor  put  the  figure  at  twenty-five.'' 

As  MAAG  told  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  F'ebruary  19,  1962: 
"Soutli  Vietnam  had  earlier  been  described  as  a  country  going  down  a  steep  slope 
to  disaster.  We  can't  say  that  the  direction  has  been  reversed,  but  for  the  moment 
the  slope  has  leveled  out  a  bit."''' 

For  Farm  Gate  personnel  the  slope  still  seemed  to  be  downhill.  Their  tasks 
were  largely  routine,  and  morale  sagged.  Being  specially  chosen,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  survivors  of  rigorous  training  and  selection,  they  expected  to  work  with 
friendly  guerrillas  fighting  behind  enemy  lines.  But  apait  from  a  few  challenging 
Special  Forces  missions,  they  performed  close  air  support,  airlift,  medical  evac¬ 
uation,  and  psychological  warfare  —  not  at  all  what  they  had  volunteered  to  do. 
The  rules  of  engagement  stymied  these  men  —  carry  Vietnamese  insignia  and  a 
Vietnamese  airman,  and  do  nothing  that  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  can  do  itself. " 

A  chance  to  tackle  something  more  exacting  in  psychological  warfare  had 
arisen  in  December  1961.  Because  certain  areas  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong  were 
open  only  to  counterpropaganda  by  air.  2d  ADVON  turned  to  Farm  Gate  for 
testing  loudspeaker  and  leaflet  operations.  Targets  embraced  the  town  of  Pan 
McThuot.  Pleiku.  and  Kontum.alongwith  the  villages  of  Polci  Klengand  Polei 
Krong.  Farm  Gate  planes  carried  out  the  broadcast  and  leaflet  flights.  To  stave 
off  starvation  in  Polei  Krong.  the  aircraft  further  dropped  rice  and  salt."' 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale.  USAFeounterinsurgeney  specialist,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  rationale  of  the  tests.  He  suggested  that  unle.ss  teehnieal  experts  knew 
precisely  what  they  wished  to  achieve,  probably  nothing  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.'’ 

On  .lanuary  .10,  1962. 2d  ADVON  put  in  for  three  officers,  two  specialists, 
and  one  clerk,  all  wcll-vcr,sed  in  “military-political-cconomic-psychological 
aspects"  of  this  type  of  warfare.  They  would  develop,  test,  and  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  “ideal  environment"  of  South  Vietnam.  Missions  suggested  were 
dropping  leaflets,  food,  and  clothing.  Unfortunately,  no  psychological  warfare 
specialists  wer  e  on  hand.  There  had  been  several  hundred  trained  officers  in  the 
early  1950s,  but  the  Air  Force  had  inactivated  psychological  warfare  units  rn 

loss.'" 

Farm  Gate  nonetheless  flew  seven  missions  from  December  14.  1961,  to 
February  1 1.  1962,  dropping  leaflets  and  making  aerial  broadcasts.  The  initial 
flights  impressed  Vietnamese  villagers,  but  speaker  quality  was  marginal.  For  the 
messages  to  be  heard  from  the  speakers  in  the  belly  of  the  SC47.  the  run  over  the 
target  needed  to  be  at  600  feet  at  an  airspeed  of  100  knots  or  less.  Even  then,  the 
message  could  not  exceed  sixty  seconds.  The  speakers  were  later  mounted  on  a 
rack  in  the  plane's  door.  This  let  thcaircraft  circle  an  area  while  a  crewman  aimed 
the  speakers  at  a  specific  spot.  Still,  the  run  had  to  be  at  a  dangerously  low  500 
feet. 

On  February  1 1  an  SC-47  took  off  in  good  weatner  for  a  routine  leaflet 
mission  south  of  Da  Lat.  The  aircraft  crashed  for  reasons  unknown,  killing  eight 
Americans  (six  Air  Force  and  two  Army)  plus  one  Vietnamese.  This  flight  was 
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poitiayed  without  success  as  an  attempt  to  train  the  lone  Vietnamese  aboard. 
Pie.ss  and  congressional  reports  characteri/ed  as  “fiction"  the  labeling  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missions  as  "solely  in  the  transportation  and  training  of  Vietnamese  units."''' 

During  the  third  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  in  February. 
Mr.  McNamara  said  he  wanted  the  Vietnamese  to  take  over  psychological 
warfare  operations  as  soon  as  they  could  equip  their  C-47s  with  speakers. 

Admiral  Felt,  CINCPAC.  remarked  that,  although  U.S.  personnel  "en¬ 
gaged  in  combat”  from  time  to  time,  this  was  puiely  incidental  to  their  training 
missions.  He  deemed  these  combat  ventures  as  nothing  more  than  support 
operations,  and  said  “this  should  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pilots  and  other 
U.S.  personnel."  McNamara  then  ordered  action  “to  eliminate  references  to  U.S. 
activities  as  combat  operations;  they  are  to  be  spoken  of  and  reported  as  training 
or  support  activities  regardless  of  the  fact  that  incidental  combat  may  be 
involved. "To  inquiries  from  the  press,  McNamara's  office  underscored  the  U.S. 
role  as  limited  to  advice,  logistics,  and  training.^ 

United  Press  International  published  the  essence  of  the  Farm  Gate  combat 
story  on  March  9,  1962,  reporting  that  U.S.  airmen  for  two  months  had  taken  a 
direct  part  in  attacks,  and  that  Vietnamese  had  acted  as  copilots  on  these  flights. 
According  to  the  official  explanation,  the  story  added,  this  was  an  emergency 
measure  until  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  be  trained.  General  Anthis.  2d 
ADVON  commander,  commented  on  the  story's  origin:  “Due  to  the  joint 
USAF-VNAF  status  of  Farm  Gate  and  the  large  number  of  people  of  both 
nationalities  involved,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  strict  secrecy  concern¬ 
ing  this  operation."^' 

This  situation  bred  difficulties  regarding  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  field  for 
Americans.  The  first  USAF  arrivals  had  been  hurried  to  South  Vietnam  to 
operate  under  wartime  conditions.  They  and  their  successors  over  several  years 
were  bound  by  peacetime  directives  and  procedures.  These  strictures  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  onerous  by  Secretary  McNamara's  centralizing  decision-making  at 
the  highest  Defense  levels.  Freshly  arrived  officers  and  airmen  had  their  earliest 
brush  with  Vietnam  at  an  airfield  that  was  not  a  USAF  base.  At  a  military  or  civil 
Vietnamese  base,  the  Air  Force  was  a  tenant  because  the  U.S,  government 
adhered  to  Article  18  of  the  Geneva  agreement  forbidding  new  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  South  Vietnam." 

The  physical  layout  of  Vietnamese  bases  was  crude.  At  some  the  main  roads 
crossed  runways,  atid  at  others  the  roads  sliced  through  military  areas  next  to  the 
runways.  Many  fields  wanted  fences.  Not  until  1965  were  there  revetments  to 
shelter  aircraft."' 

Tan  Son  Nhut,  the  Saigon  airfield,  was  an  international  facility  run  by  the 
Vietnamese  Department  of  Civil  Aviation.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  a 
tenant  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  field.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  was 
supposed  to  approach  the  Department  of  Civii  Aviation  through  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force.  In  practice,  however,  the  Americans  made  contacts  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  civilian  aviation  personnel  who  could  give  help  and  support.  The  Air  Force 
borrowed  one  side  of  a  hangar  and  an  officer  for  the  flight  line.  An  arbitrary 
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announccmciU  solved  flight  control  any  USAFaircraft  opcratingat  I  an  Son 
Nhut  would  be  under  2d  AD  VON  authority  and  would  Hie  its  flight  plan  with 
base  operations,  rite  Army  and  MAAG  cooperated  in  filing  flight  plans  and 
juggling  parking  space.  Space  was  so  scaice  that  the  alei  t  pad  blocked  the  flow  of 
planes  taxiing  for  takeoff.  But  the  civilian  authorities  wcic  undeistanding  and 
helpful.’-’ 

Bien  Iloa  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  Phis  airfield's 
chief  problem,  aside  from  limited  runways,  was  security.  The  field  was  garrisoned 
by  a  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  reinforced  by  a  rille  company,  two  mortar 
companies,  four  armored  cars,  and  two  105-mm  howitzers.  A  company  of 
langers  provided  distant  patrols,  and  a  sixty-man  Vietnamese  Air  Force  police 
detachment  gave  interior  seem  ity.  Farm  Gate  formed  twelve  fifteen-man  combat 
teams,  each  with  at  least  one  Browning  automatic  rifle,  and  fused  them  into  base 
defense  plans.  The  flight-line  area  was  the  final  defensive  position.  "' 

In  general  USAF  personnel  coped  with  the  poor  facilities,  but  the  supply 
pictuie  was  bleak.  Paperwork  was  sketchy  on  the  st-rcks  prepositioncd  in  South 
Vietnam  beloie  the  Aii  Force  buildup.  Most  POI.  came  through  the  port  of 
Saigon  and  was  distributed  commercially,  a  system  vulneiabie  to  interiuption 
and  blackmail.  There  were  no  on-hand  reserves  of  electiic  generators,  portable 
buildings,  bulldozeis.  crash  fiiefighting  equipment,  giaders.  or  construction 
equipment.  Due  to  the  distance,  expendable  items  trickled  in  fiom  the  United 
States  through  Clark.  Large  items  coming  by  ship  took  sixty  days."'’ 

The  supply  problems  had  a  number  of  offshoots.  In  late  February  1962.  for 
example.  2d  .ADVON  requested  the  removal  of  grass  and  the  renovation  of 
fencing  and  lighting  at  the  transmitter  site.  Theie  was  no  action  until  a  giass  fire 
nearly  destroyed  antennas,  cables,  and  the  building  itself.  The  grass  was  bull¬ 
dozed  the  next  day,  but  nothing  was  done  to  fix  the  fences  and  lights.  I  hirteenth 
Air  Force  refused  a  March  request  for  six  hundred  dollars  to  shelter  the  1  SC- 1 5 
vans,  in  winch  the  daytime  temperatures  of  the  working  areas  rose  to  I  .^0  degiees 
Fahrenheit.  Thirteenth  sugge.stcd  that  the  workcis  be  moved  to  tents. 

Men  departing  the  United  States  for  Vietnam  duty  m  many  cases  did  not 
know  their  destination  in  advance.  Unable  to  bring  useful  inmis  with  them,  they 
often  went  to  the  nearest  town  and  bought  minor  things  out  of  tiieii  own  jiockcts. 
MAAG  was  generous  and  shared  its  meager  stocks  inlormally.  Scrounging  was 
frequently  lesoited  to.  Short  supplies,  particularly  of  paper,  affected  billeting, 
me.ss.  pay,  and  mail.’’ 

In  the  early  days,  the  cramped  quarters  were  lean-to  tents  or  quickly  built 
Vietnamese-style  hutments.  Numerous  rats  and  insects  made  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
There  was  no  hot  water  even  after  USAF  personnel  had  been  in  the  country  for  a 
year.  Offices  were  crowded  and  desks,  chairs,  and  tables  often  improvised.’’' 

After  adjusting  to  their  quai  ters.  the  new  arrivals  faced  hazards  in  the  mess. 
Baked  goods  and  ices  were  souices  of  infection.  Unsanitary  practices  in  local 
baking  firms  finally  ended  local  procurement.  There  was  too  little  refrigeration 
space  under  U.S.  control,  and  ice  ft eezcis  for  the  field  were  not  to  be  had.  Locally 
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hired  employees  :>t  snack  bars  in  officers’ and  service  clubs  were  poorly  super¬ 
vised.  Tbe  outcome  was  a  high  sick  rate.’’ 

No  wonder  that  General  LeMay.  during  his  Vietnam  visit  in  April  1962, 
found  USAF  aircraft  to  be  underutili/ed.'“ 

Lowered  vitality  and  loss  of  energy  among  the  men  grew  out  of  cbionic 
low-level  fevers,  dyscnteiy  attacks,  and  too  few  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Medical  detachments  of  the  U.S.  Army  gave  local  area  medical  support.  Hospi- 
tali/ation  became  available  on  April  18, 1962.  when  its  8th  Field  Hospital  opened 
at  Nha  Trang. 

Pay  was  erratic.  Checks  regularly  arrived  late  and  at  times  never.  Men  could 
not  meet  mess  bills  and  travel  expenses.  Emergency  casual  payments  often 
resulted  in  overpayments.  '* 

Mail  service  was  primitive.  Units  outside  of  Saigon  received  no  regular 
deliveries,  and  no  arrangements  existed  to  buy  stamps,  cash  money  orders,  or 
dispatch  classified  mail.  Mail  came  through  Clark  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays.  The  U.S.  Army  post  office  in  Saigon  was  closed  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Recipients  of  classified  or  registered  mail  were  notified  informally  and 
needed  to  make  their  osvn  delivery  arrangements.” 

Aggravating  these  problems  were  austere  maintenance  procedures.  2d 
ADVON's  unconventional  organization,  adherence  in  Washington  topeacetime 
practices  in  procurement  and  purchase,  and  the  general  inability  to  forecast  the 
number  of  Americans  committed  to  South  Vietnam.  Ironically.  USAl-  peison- 
nel  were  not  in  the  jungle  with  guerrillas  but  were  for  the  most  part  in  or  near 
metropolitan  Saigon,  a  seaport  and  industrial  center  of  almost  two  million 
people  in  1962.  There,  the  Air  Force  engaged  in  routine  tasks  iind  trained  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force,  which  began  to  expand  and  to  lly  more  operational 
missions. 
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Farm  Gate,  Detachments  7  through  10,  and  miscellaneous  units  contained 
838  USAF  personnel  by  the  end  of  1961.  Together  these  units  made  up  a  modest 
strike,  photo-reconnaissance,  and  airlift  force.  But  far  more  significant,  they  were 
the  nucleus  of  a  rapidly  expanding  American  effort.  Since  the  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  confined  USAF  planes  to  missions  the  Vietnamese  were  unable  to  perform, 
strengthening  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  all-important. 

The  1st  Fighter  Squadron  at  Bien  Hoa  owned  twenty  AD-6s.  each  capable 
of  flying  one  operational  sortie  per  day.  The  2d  Fighter  Squadron  at  Nha  Trang 
was  being  readied  for  combat.  Because  it  was  to  receive  thirty  T-28As  and 
fourteen  T-28Bs,  the  pilots  would  require  transition  training  in  gunnery,  bomb¬ 
ing,  and  rocketry.  The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Liaison  Squadrons  had  fifteen  L- 19s  apiece 
and  needed  more  pilots.  Hence  additional  officers  would  undergo  flight  training 
in  the  United  States. 

The  AD-6  pilots  were  proficient  in  daytime  flight,  but  their  former  carrier 
aircraft  lacked  landing  lights.  This  and  the  frequently  inoperable  flight  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  pilots  from  gaining  experience  in  night  and  all-weather  flying. 
They  showed  slight  interest  in  flying  night  combat,  even  though  the  Viet  Cong 
operated  mostly  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

To  secure  combat  missions.  Colonel  King  had  proved  that  T-28s  and  B-26s 
could  fly  night  missions  under  flarelight  furnished  by  SC-47s.  But  when  saddled 
with  training  the  Vietnamese,  the  Farm  Gate  commander  was  surprised  and 
disappointed.  He  continued  to  discuss  with  General  Anthis,  2d  ADVON  com¬ 
mander,  whether  training  was  the  cover  for  combat  or  the  primary  mission.  As 
King  later  frankly  admitted,  he  “resisted”  Anthis’  instructions. 

Grudgingly,  Farm  Gate  commenced  the  training.  Vietnamese  AD-6  pilots 
served  as  crewmembers  on  B-26s  and  T-28s,  but  disliked  flying  in  the  T-28  rear 
seats.  Yet,  they  could  not  take  over  the  front  seat  on  combat  missions  until  they 
were  qualified  in  every  respect.  At  that  point  no  need  existed  for  a  Farm  Gate 
instructor  in  the  rear  scat.  Backseat  combat  training  was  more  political  than 
practical. 

The  basing  of  Farm  Gate  and  the  Vietnamese  AD-6s  at  Bien  Hoa  might 
have  eased  combined  missions,  but  the  air  operations  center  went  on  issuing 
separate  orders.  Colonel  King  nevertheless  promoted  training  and  demonstrated 
that  air  detachments  could  operate  from  remote  locations  a  long  while.  This 
success  eventually  moved  the  1st  Fighter  Squadron  to  stage  two  AD-6s  each  to 
Pleiku  and  Da  Nang.  King  also  sent  four  T-28  pilots  to  Nha  Trang  to  give 
Vietnamese  instructors  flight  training.' 

More  to  Farm  Gate’s  liking  was  the  mission  of  January  3.  1962.  Alerted  to 
Viet  Cong  sampans  drawn  up  undei  camouflage  south  of  Saigon,  Colonel  King 
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aiui  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Gleason  made  an  afternoon  flight  and  took  photographs 
of  the  exact  spot.  Shoitly  after  dark.  King  led  a  bomb  and  rocket  stiike.  The 
.SC-47  flareship  approached  the  target  area  with  the  r-28s  in  trail  and  about 
2,000  feet  higher.  After  the  flares  ignited,  the  strike  aircraft  swooped  down  and 
demolished  the  enemy  boats.  Photos  revealed  that  one  500-poimd  bomb, 
dropped  by  Capt  William  E.  Dougherty,  .scored  a  perfect  strike  in  the  middle  of 
the  sampans.’ 

Such  rapid  reaction  induced  the  joint  operations  center  to  place  an  SC-47 
on  strip  alert,  ready  to  join  T-28s  and  B-26s  in  night  action.  While  these  tactics 
failed  to  wipeout  enemy  units,  they  forced  the  Viet  Congtobieak  off  attacks  and 
fade  into  the  jungle.  Meanwhile.  Vietnamese  C-47  crews  were  sufficiently  trained 
by  I-ebruaiy  1962  to  fly  night  missions  with  Farm  Gate.' 

Farm  Ciate  experience  in  the  first  months  of  1962  dictated  a  change  in 
ordnance  loads.  The  detachment  sharply  cut  back  on  general  purpose  bombs, 
and  shifted  from  the  250-pound  bomb  to  the  M-IA2  cluster  of  six  20-pound 
bombs.  By  June.  Farm  Gate  upped  its  use  of  rockets,  napalm,  and  strafing. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  canister  of  napalm  was  required  to  burn  a  hole  in  the 
ground  cover. 

Strike  aiicraft  inhibited  the  Viet  Cong  from  filing.  If  the  aircrews  spied  the 
source,  they  quickly  opened  up  with  formidable  firepower.  The  T-28  packed  two 
.50-caliber  machineguns.  the  B-26ciglH.  Both  planes  carried  bombs  and  rockets.'' 

The  white  smoke  of  the  M-19  marker  dissipated  too  swiftly,  while  the 
airciews  rarely  saw  the  red  smoke  of  the  M-l  8  thi  ough  the  jungle  canopy.  Smoke 
bombs  in  gencial  were  unreliable,  and  the  method  of  dropping  them  on  poorly 
defined  targets  was  "most  ineffective."' 

The  first  combined  American- Vietnamese  air  operation  occurred  near  the 
end  of  December  1961.  Two  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  whisked  .760 
Vietnamese  troops  to  five  landing  /ones  in  the  Viet  Cong-dominated  Zone  D, 
then  several  days  later  brought  in  additional  tioops.  A  Vietnamese  L- 19  forward 
air  controller  and  two  AD-6  bombers  orbited  the  area  but  saw  no  targets.  The 
troops  failed  in  their  main  mission  -capture  of  a  radio  transmitter  —  but  killed 
two  Viet  Cong,  wounded  one.  and  captuicd  forty-six  suspects. 

A  larger  operation  took  place  on  January  5.  1962.  to  rescue  prisoners  in  a 
Viet  Cong  camp  near  Saigon.  A  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller  directed 
AD-6s.  T-28s.  and  B-26.S  to  fly  preparatory  strikes.  Undei  this  cover,  thirty-one 
H-21  helicopters  shuttled  in  1,000  Vietname.se  troops.  These  efforts  went  for 
naught  -  the  information  about  the  prison  camp  proved  to  be  erroneous.'' 

A  number  of  the  problems  in  search-and -destroy  operations  stemmed  from 
three  factors:  preliminary  air  reconnaissance  tended  to  destroy  surp.  ise.  plans  on 
occasion  were  too  complex  for  the  fledgling  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  to  carry 
through,  and  coordination  between  ground  and  air  units  was  weak.’ 

The  air  defense  .system  likewise  left  much  to  be  desired.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  had  transport  aircraft  at  Hanoi,  a  key  aim  of  the  American  pre.sence  was 
to  deter  this  airlift  from  extending  to  l,aosand  from  affording  air  support  to  the 
Viet  Cong.  Rumors  in  early  1962  told  of  Viet  Cong  in  the  central  highlands 
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I'ccciv  ingsccict  ainosupply  diops.  Time  and  again  tlicair  warning  radars  at  I  an 
Son  Nhui  and  Da  Nang  together  with  the  light  radar  at  I’leikii  picked  tip 
tinidentified  tracks.  At  times  these  turned  out  to  be  tricks  of  the  atmospheie.  but 
olten  weie  U.S.  Army  aircraft  on  flights  the  lepoi  ting  center  knew  nothing  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  Da  Nang  radai  could  not  detect  planes  flying  at  low  and 
middle  levels  because  the  terrain  to  the  west  sciecncd  them.  I-tirthermore,  the 
AD-6s.  T-28.S.  and  15-26s  were  unsuitable  for  intercepting  communist  aircraft 
penetrating  South  Vietnamese  airspace.  In  l-ebruaiy  1962  General  O'Donnell 
called  for  unified  air  action.  I'o  establish  “law  and  order  in  the  air."  he  suggested 
that  the  air  operations  centei  control  and  coordinate  all  air  operations,  including 
helicopter  combat  support.’' 

Two  mutinous  Vietnamese  llyeis  fust  te.sted  theairdefen.se  system,  designed 
to  signal  communist  intrusion.  On  the  morning  of  February  26.  1962.  the  two 
diverted  their  AD-6.S  from  a  planned  strike  in  the  delta,  and  zeroed  in  on 
Piesident  Diem's  palace.  The  1st  Fighter  Sc|uadron  .scrambled  two  llights  of 
AD-6.S  to  intercept  the  rebels,  but  the  planes  merely  gathered  hits  from  small- 
arms  file.  Farm  Gate  aircraft  took  to  the  air  to  elude  possible  destruciion  on  the 
ground.  Antiairciaft  fire  downed  one  of  the  two  attacking  planes,  and  its  pilot 
was  capttired.  The  other  escaped  to  Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  where  he  emerged 
unscathed  from  a  crash  landing.  Interrogation  of  the  captuied  flyer  confirmed 
that  the  two  pilots  were  engaged  in  a  vendetta  against  Diem's  bi  other.  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu. 

Although  there  appeared  to  be  no  general  p  ot  against  the  government. 
Diem  grounded  the  Vietname,se  Air  Force  tcmpoiarily.  Later  he  permitted  the 
Vietnamc.se  strike  planes  to  carry  only  20-mm  ammunition.  Still  later  he  ostensi¬ 
bly  authorized  the  pltines  a  full  ariay  of  oidnancc,  but  the  Joint  General  Staff 
lestricted  bombloads  for  missions  in  II  and  III  Corps.  Ambassador  Nolting 
secured  peimission  from  Washington  for  Farm  Gate  aiicraft  to  support  giound 
opciations.  To  dispel  the  impre.ssion  that  the  United  States  was  taking  over  the 
fighting.  AD-6s  had  to  accompany  American  planes.'' 

In  Maich  1962  a  total  of  1,861  incidents  (attacks,  acts  of  terrorism,  sabo¬ 
tage.  and  subvcision)  stiried  apprehension  that  the  communists  were  about  to 
step  up  the  war. Pleiku  radar  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  showed  seven  unknown 
flight  tracks  over  the  central  highlands  Farm  Gale  scrambled  a  B-76  from  Rien 
Hoa.  and  when  it  reached  thearca.  radarcontrol  placed  the  aircraft  directly  over 
one  of  the  tracks.  I'he  crew  .saw  nothing,  riic  next  day.  leconnaissance  pilots 
noticed  some  bundles  in  the  trees.  On  the  night  of  the  20th.  fan  Son  Nhut  radar 
detected  unknown  tracks  leading  out  of  Cambod.a.  Two  Farm  Gate  T-28s  were 
sciambled  hut  the  tracks  faded.  Soon  after  lhe.se  T-28s  were  recalled.  Pleiku 
repoitcd  ten  to  fifteen  low-altitude  tracks  emerging  from  Cambodia,  One  SC-47 
and  two  RB-26s  were  dispatched  from  Bicn  Hoa.  The  SC47  dispensed  flares 
while  the  RB-26s  searched  in  vain." 

Upset  over  the  sharp  rise  in  Viet  Cong  incidents,  Piesident  Diem  asked  for 
U.S.  jet  interceptors  to  deal  with  enemy  overflights.  Ambassadoi  Nolting  cpiickly 
cleaicd  the  request  with  Washington.  On  March  22  the  405th  Tactical  Fighter 
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(Above)  Vietnamoso  ollicots  and  Amencan 
advisors  plan  an  alrlilt  of  Vietnamese 
paratroopers  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

(Top  right)  1st  Lt,  V^ilfred  G.  Narr 
demonstrates  airlift  maneuvers  with  model 
of  a  T-28  aircraft  as  two  Vietnamese 
students  look  on  at  Moody  AFB,  Ga 


(Right)  A1C  H.  R,  Wilson  and  AlC  R.  L 
Fleury  install  rockets  into  a  B-26  bomber  at 
Bien  Hoa 


(Below)  F-102  Delta  Daggers. 
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Wing  deployed  :i  detncliment  of  the  5()9tli  Fighter  Inteiceptor  Squadron  from 
Clark  Air  Base  to  Tan  Son  Mint.  I  he  detachment's  aircraft  consisted  of  three 
single-seat  F-I02s  and  one  TF-102  with  side-by-side  seating.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafI  authori/ed  Americans  to  engage  and  destioy  ho.stile  aircraft  encoimteied 
over  South  Vietnam.'' 

The  speedy  at  rival  of  the  F-  I02s  pleased  the  Vietname.se  government. ' '  Still 
the  air  defen.se  system  was  far  from  perfect.  In  training  c.xercises.  the  F- 1 02s  Hew 
much  too  fast  to  intcicept  the  slow  liaison  planes  that  acted  as  enemy  intiuders. 
E.xperience  also  taught  that  two  pilots  in  a  TF-102  had  a  better  chance  to 
intercept  thanonc  pilot  inan  F-102.  Further TF-102sweretheiefo!edrawn from 
the  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces.  On  July  21  Admiral  Felt  ordered  three  Navy 
AD-5Q  interceptors  from  Cubi  Point.  Philippines,  to  relieve  the  F-I02s.  From 
then  on.  F-I02s  and  Navy  interceptors  alternated  si.x-wcek  tours  of  air  defense 
duty. 

As  air  defense  and  traffic  control  improved,  the  unknown  radai  tracks 
diminished.  To  help  radar  tell  friendly  from  enemy  planes.  M  ACV  on  August  22 
ordered  every  American  military  aircraft  to  emit  Identification  I-iiend  or  Foe 
impulses  if  equipped  to  do  so.  When  months  passed  without  enemy  air  activity. 
General  Harkins  said  it  was  certain  there  was  “no  air  battle  in  Vietnam,  and  there 
arc  no  indications  that  one  will  develop."'' 

The  sudden  jump  in  Viet  Cong  incidents  during  March  1962  led  USAF 
officers  to  raise  the  question  of  enlarging  Farm  Gate  with  four  B-26.S  now  in  the 
Far  East  and  with  four  T-28s.  They  reasoned  that  B-26.S  were  the  best  tactical 
aircraft  for  counterinsurgency.  T-28s  were  needed  for  detachments  at  smaller 
airfields,  and  Vietnamese  forces  wcic  still  learning  how  to  use  air  power  with 
ground  operations.  General  Harkins  and  Ambas.sador  Nolting  backed  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  however,  noted  that  the  Vietnamese  2d 
Fighter  Squadron  was  becoming  operational.  He  asked  how  much  longer  Amer¬ 
ican  pilots  had  to  fly  with  the  Vietnamese.  General  Anthis  replied  that  Farm  Gate 
would  have  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  forccand  to  check  the  state  of  Vietnam¬ 
ese  training  and  standardi/ation  for  quite  a  while.  McNamara  okayed  the  request 
but  dclivciy  of  the  planes  to  Farm  Gate  was  delayed  auc  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  buildup. 

During  General  LcMay's  Vietnam  visit  in  April  1962.  the  initial  expansion 
of  Vietnamese  strike  aiicraft  neared  its  end.  The  thirty  USAF  C-47  pilots 
assigned  to  the  1st  Transportation  Group  had  released  seasoned  Vietnamese 
pilots  to  fighter  cockpits.  Moreoever.  twenty-five  T-28  pilots  were  combat-ready 
for  the  2d  Fighter  Squadron.  With  thirty  flying  hours  a  month  planned  forT-28s 
and  twenty-five  for  AD-6s.  the  Vietnamese  could  complete  140  T-28  and  fifty- 
five  AD-6  sorties  each  week.  Since  the  training  of  T-28  pilots  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Farm  Gate  found  it  haider  to  get  Victnamc,sc  crewmen  for  its  flights. 
Though  LcMay  noticed  marked  improvement  among  the  Vietnamese,  he 
doubted  they  could  meet  all  their  operational  demands  for  some  time  to  come. 
Because  Farm  Gate  was  flying  less  than  it  could,  LcMay  wanted  the  crews  to  log 
more  missions.  This  would  allow  American  airmen  rotating  through  Vietnam  to 
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attain  vaiucd  oxporiencc  that  might  well  be  needed  elsewheie.  He  suggested 
lelaxing  the  restiietions  calling  lor  a  Vietnamese  crewman  to  be  aboard  I-'arm 
Gate  planes  and  confining  1-arm  Gate  to  offensive  missions  beyond  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  Vietnamese.’’ 

General  LeMay  won  little  support  for  these  proposals  in  Washington. 
Secietary  Mc'Aamara  sought  to  shave  American  participation  in  Vietnam,  so  as 
to  attain  an  all-otit  Vietnamese  miiitaty  effort.  Counterinsurgency  doctrine 
required  indigenous  forces  to  fight  their  own  war.  McNamara  was  thtis  inteiestcd 
in  having  the  Vietnamese  take  over  the  Farm  Gate  planes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hampel  ed  by  the  oi  iginal  rules  and  restrictions  and  the  scarcity  of  Vietnam¬ 
ese  tiainecs.  General  Anthis  secured  the  assignment  of  eleven  Vietnamese  avia¬ 
tion  cadets  to  I-arm  Gate.  Until  they  could  attend  flight  tiainmg  in  the  United 
States,  the  cadets  served  as  the  Vietname.se  membei  of  every  Farm  Gate  crew, 

Based  at  Nha  Irang  but  with  a  detachment  of  six  r-28s  at  Da  Nang,  the  2d 
Fightei  Squadron  became  fully  operational  in  mid-1962.  I'his  alforded  mtich- 
needed  air  power  in  the  central  .md  noithern  aicas  of  Vietnam.  Ireeing  the  1st 
Fighter  Squadron  and  Faim  Gate  for  operations  in  the  sotith.  As  a  lesiilt. 
Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  sorties  multiplied,  m.iinly  foi  interdiction  and  close 
support.  Still  the  Vietname,e  asked  lor  too  few  an  missions.  They  neglected  to 
have  aiicraft  cover  convoys  and  trains,  to  cscoit  lielicoptei  assault  opeiations, 
and  to  lly  even  more  inteidiction  and  close  support  stiikes. 

But  augmenting  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  seemed  to  have  been  successful. 
Secietaiv  McNamaia  was  so  plea.sed  with  the  progiess  that  he  told  Geneial 
Harkins  to  firm  tip  a  program  for  phaseout  of  major  U.S.  combat,  adv  isoi  v .  and 
logistic  activities  within  thiee  years.''" 

■fhc  Secretary  was  unaware  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  that  impeded  the 
Vietnamese.  Pilots  continued  in  short  supply  and  manv  of  those  flying  needed 
more  training.  The  two  fighter  squadrons  had  fewer  than  a  dozen  qualified  Bight 
leaders,  and  ground  peisonnel  weie  generally  inefficient.  The  T-28s  lacked  ample 
fiiepowei  and  would  someday  have  to  be  replaced,  calling  loi  moic  pilot 
training.  A  lack  of  proficiency  in  night  and  all-weather  Bying  diluted  efficiency. 
Ra'her  than  the  aveiage  of  one  houi  or  less,  Vietnamese  tuinaiound  time 
between  missions  aveiagcd  between  two  ana  thiee  hotiis.  1  he  fastest  sciamble 
time  for  a  Vietnamese  C-47  llaieship  was  foity  minutes,  and  ovei  an  hour  vvtis 
normal.  The  Vietnamese  were  cleaied  to  opeiate  with  a  full  aiiay  ol  ordnance, 
but  their  strike  aircraft  were  armed  .solely  with  napalm,  i  ockets.  small  fiagmenta- 
tion  bombs,  and  cannons.  They  were  leluctant  to  move  aiicialt  to  advanced 
locations  because  of  poor  housing  and  messing  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleikti.and  the 
low  pay  for  temporal y  duty. 

Gencii.l  Anthis  estimated  that  the  two  Vietnamese  fightei  squadrons,  with 
twenty-seven  ■I-28.S  and  twenty-two  AD-6s,  should  geneiate  1.470  opeiational 
sortiesa  month  seventy  percent  for  combat  and  thirty  pei  cent  foi  tiainingand 
maintenance.  Actually  an  average  ol  seven  AD-6s,  eleven  l-28s.  eleven  1.-I9s, 
and  eight  C-47.S  vveie  available  each  dav  to  the  tactical  an  contiol  svstem. 
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Since  the  number  of  Vioinamese  combat  sorties  fell  short  of  meeting  the 
rising  demands  for  air  missions.  I-'arm  Gate  operations  leacbed  new  liigh  levels. 
By  August  it  was  clear  that  Farm  Gate  had  to  have  fiesh  aircraft  and  crews.  The 
coming  of  two  new  fl.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  in  September  meant  even 
greater  requirements  for  escort  and  supply  sorties  by  strike  aiici  aft.  I  bis  clashed 
with  Secietarv  McNamara s desiie  to  phase  out  Ameiican  units.'' 

General  Anthis  had  foieseen  that  mission  demands  would  compel  Farm 
Gate  planes  to  stietch  beyond  monthly  programmed  Hying  houis.  He  suggested 
that  additional  USAI-  units  be  allocated  to  Vietnam,  chielly  to  allow  air  strike 
teams  to  be  kept  permanently  on  station  at  Pleiktiand  Soc  I  rang.  1  hirteenth  Air 
Force  in  mid-August  sent  Farm  Gate  four  B-26s  from  Far  Fast  assets." 

Farm  Gate  continued  to  fly  too  many  houis.  and  in  September  Anthis  asked 
for  ten  more  B-26s.  live  T-28s.  atui  two  C-47s.  Geneial  Harkins  made  no  reply, 
but  PACAF  tecommended  that  the  Air  Staff  put  the  proposal  on  the  agenda  of 
the  October  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference.  Gen.  Wallet  C.  Sweeney.  .Ir.. 
commander  of  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  Brig.  Cien.  Gilbett  1..  Piitchard. 
Special  Air  Warfare  Cetiter  commander,  agreed  that  the  Air  Force  could  furnish 
the  planes  and  ci  ews.  However,  they  cautioned  Anthis  to  ”go  slow"  in  adding  to 
F'artn  Gate  until  he  was  completely  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  weie  doing  as 
much  as  they  could.  Sweeney  did  not  want  Farm  Gate  "to  become  a  ctutch  to 
cotnpromise  progressive  and  objective  development  of  indigenous  capa¬ 
bilities."'' 

Allegedly  to  confuse  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Vietnamese  renutnbered  their 
squadrotis  in  September.’'’  With  the  new  designations  went  an  emphasis  on  the 
organi/alional  unity  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Perhaps  the  structure  was 
partly  inspired  by  the  ptoposal  of  the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Geoige  H. 
Decker,  to  transfer  Vietnamese  helicopterand  liaison  squadrotis  to  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  army.'' 

Securing  the  go-ahead  from  the  Ait  Staff  in  October  to  give  additional 
aircraft  to  Farm  Gate.  PACAF  suggested  this  action  to  CINCPAC.  Briefed  on 
October  8  in  Hawaii.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was  still  bent  on  building  a 
wholly  adequate  '''letnamc.se  Air  Force.  He  said  thcieshouid  not  be  1.10  but  .100 
or  moie  Vietnanic.se  officeis  taking  flight  training  in  the  United  States.  Since  no 
Vieitiamese  pilots  were  in  training  to  fly  B-26s.  the  Secretary  asked  Admiral  Felt 
to  c.xplorc  the  prospect  of  procuring  thirty  Chinese  Nationalists  for  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  C-47s.  riiis  would  release  thirty  transpoit  pilots  for  B-2()tiatisitional  tiaining. 
As  for  Farm  Gale  c.xpansion.  McNamara  said,  if  Geneial  Haikins  needed  a 
bigger  pi  ogi  am.  he  should  present  hiscasetothe.loini  Chiefs  ol  Stafl.  He  himsell 
was  "cool"  to  the  idea,  for  it  was  contiary  to  the  President's  desire  to  build 
indigenous  forces.  Fa  i  m  Gate  ought  to  train  Vietname.se  i  ather  than  to  operate. 

Farm  Gate  operations  in  August  had  soaicd  to  sixty-li\e  peicent  ovei  those 
in  .Inly.  But  in  September  tliey  had  to  be  pruned  to  ihiity-seven  peiccnt  ol  the 
July  totals,  owing  chiefly  to  the  one-ciew-per-aircrafi  manning  ratio  not 
enough  to  sustain  the  high  rate  of  missions.  Fhe  Vietnamese  wanted  the  eleven 
aviation  cadets  rctunied  for  language  training  befoie  going  on  to  the  United 
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States  to  become  pilots.  'I'o  furnish  the  crewmen  required  on  Farm  Gate  planes, 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  sent  fifteen  noncommissioned  officers  to  Farm  Gate. 
This  plugged  the  gap  but  was  a  subterfuge,  because  the  cnlisicd  Vietnamese  were 
uninterested  in  flight  training.  When  Genera!  Moorman.  Thirteenth  Air  Force 
commander,  lieaid  of  the  arrangement,  he  urged  Anthis  to  do  his  best  to  meet 
McNamara’s  wishes.'’ 

Admiral  Felt  visited  Vietnam  in  late  October  and  talked  with  Anthis.  He 
.aid  Vietnamese  opposition  had  scuttled  the  prospect  of  using  Chinese  pilots  to 
fly  Vietnamese  transports.  Any  Farm  Gate  growth  would  have  to  be  small  and 
piece  meal.’’* 

Acting  on  Anthis’ suggestion  to  shore  up  Farm  Gate.  General  Harkins  in 
November  asked  for  five  T-28s.  ten  B-26s.  and  two  C-47s.  More,  he  said,  would 
likely  be  required  in  the  future.  Admiral  Feit  routed  the  request  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  adding  tha'  he  saw  no  other  way  to  secure  the  urgently  needed  combat  .lir 
power.  ” 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  well  knew  that  President  Kennedy  wished  the 
Ameiicans  to  prepare  the  Vietnamese  to  fight  their  own  war.  Hence  in  November 
and  December  the  chiefs  carefully  weighed  the  question  of  bolstering  Farm  Gate. 
They  likewise  plumbed  the  oft-stated  position  that  counterinsurgency  was  for  the 
most  part  a  ground  war,  with  air  forces  accounting  for  maybe  ten  percent  of  the 
effort.  Some  USAF  officers  viewed  counting  Viet  Cong  casualties  as  an 
"unpleasant  task’’and  “not  necessarily  the  military  objective."  Even  so.  statistics 
on  the  number  of  enemy  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  were  important.  In  all 
known  cases  where  ground  forces  entered  areas  struck  by  air.  their  actual  body 
count  exceeded  aircrew  claims.  (Of  the  estimated  number  of  enemy  casualties  in 
1962,  twenty-eight  percent  were  due  to  Vietnamese  and  American  air  power.)  Yet 
air  operations  did  more.  They  shrunk  the  enemy's  options,  ci  imped  his  move¬ 
ments  and  attacks,  flew  in  men  and  .supplies  to  assault  him.  protected  surface 
convoys  and  trains  as  well  as  hcliborne  assaul's,  and  thwarted  the  foe  from 
massing  large  forces  in  the  field.  Air  power  had  proved  —  at  least  to  USAF 
officers  —  that  it  held  equal  rank  with  ground  operations  in  any  counterinsur¬ 
gency  venture. 

This  assessment  was  not  altogether  shared  in  Washington,  Followinga  visit 
to  Southeast  Asia  in  December  1962,  Roger  Hilsman.  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
State  for  Frr  Eastern  Affairs,  and  the  President’s  Special  Assistant  for  Far 
Eastern  Aflairs,  Michael  V.  Forrcstal.  reported: 

On  the  use  of  air  power  and  the  danger  of  adverse  polilical  effeets  our  impression  is 
that  the  eontrols  on  air  strikesaiid  the  |  -oeedurcs  for  checking  iniclligenrc  against  all 
sources  arc  cxcclicnl  In  spue  of  '.Ins.  however,  il  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that .  '  power  is 
being  used  in  a  way  that  mmimircs  the  adverse  political  effects  and  the  .isc  of  air 
power  IS  going  up  enormously  ” 

In  December  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  expanding  Faim  Gate,  so  it 
could  keep  abreast  of  the  burgeoning  requests  for  air  support.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  concurred,  the  State  Department  agreed,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
the  President  approved  the  requested  incrca.se  in  Farm  Gate  aircraft.  ’’ 
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XIII.  Air  Operations,  1962: 
Interdiction,  Strikes, 
and  Reconnaissance 


In  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  interdiction  had  slowed  the  flow 
of  enemy  forces,  supplies,  and  equipment  into  and  within  battle  areas.  In 
Vietnam,  according  to  General  Anthis.  “the  most  lucrative  targets"  were  Viet 
Cong  training  areas,  troop  concentrations,  supply  depots,  and  sampans.  Admi¬ 
ral  Felt  and  General  O’Donnell  had  the  same  impression.  Interdiction  air  attacks 
against  Viet  Cong  base  areas  held  a  spe''ial  attiaction  because  the  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  seldom  penetrated  to  them.' 

Yet  ai."  interdiction  was  very  complex.  The  Viet  Cong  rarely  wore  distinctive 
uniforms,  and  they  mingled  freely  with  civilians.  To  tell  them  from  the  general 
populace  called  for  timely  intelligence  and  reliable  aerial  reconnaissance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  owned  but  two  C-47s  rigged  with  cameras  for 
day  photography.  The  single  air  photo  intelligence  center  and  its  twelve  photo 
observers  were  situated  in  the  J-2  division  of  the  Joint  General  Staff.  The  L-19 
observers  could  do  visual  reconnaissance,  but  the  best  of  them  were  being  shifted 
to  tactical  fighters.’ 

Able  Mabic  RF-IOIs  operated  out  of  Don  Muang  Airport  near  Bangkok. 
Thailand.  They  sustained  a  daily  sortie  rate  of  2.8  flights,  and  photographed 
high-priority  areas  of  interest  to  M  ACV  and  the  Vietnamese.  When  over  South 
Vietnam,  these  planes  as  a  rule  staged  through  Tan  Son  Nhut.  where  they  turned 
over  their  film  to  the  small  USAF  photo  processing  cell  for  interpretation. 
Although  the  RF-IOI  was  good  for  general  reconnaissance  of  clearly  fixed 
targets,  it  was  not  suited  to  spotting  an  enemy  who  hid  under  heavy  foliage  by 
day  and  moved  at  night.  Furthermore,  processing  and  interpreting  the  photog¬ 
raphy  in  Saigon,  then  delivering  it  to  requesting  units  by  U.S.  Army  courier 
plane,  usually  took  several  days.  Some  ground  commanders  complained  that  the 
interval  between  a  request  and  a  delivery  was  at  times  thirty  to  forty-five  days. ' 

Intelligence  from  members  of  the  enemy  forces  was  needed,  and  it  wa., 
scarce.  Starting  in  December  1961,  U.S.  intelligence  advisors  did  their  best  to 
teach  their  methods  to  Vietnamese.  Besides  the  44  specialists  in  N'  CV  J-2 
(Intelligence).  230  Americans  worked  with  Vietnamese  units  in  the  field.  Unpro¬ 
ductive  from  the  USAF  point  of  view,  MACV  intelligence  was  oriented  toward 
ground  operations,  ■* 

Normally,  Vietnamese  interrogations  of  prisoners  should  have  yielded  sig¬ 
nificant  information.  But  the  law  authorized  the  military  to  hold  prisoners  only 
two  days  before  handirg  them  over  to  provincial  authorities  for  a  court  hearing. 
This  was  not  time  enough  to  learn  about  enemy  activities  vulnerable  to  air 
interdiction. 
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V'ctnamesi;  arm\  units  in  tlio  field,  prosincial  officials,  and  coieit  agents 
could  rciiuest  Saigon  for  specific  sti  ikes.  If  Saigon  appi  o\cd.  Vietnamese  pilots 
weie  lice  to  attack  these  taigets.  iisualK  marked  b\  air  observers.  While  USAI- 
olficeis  weie  not  empowered  to  question  an  appioved  strike.  General  Anthis 
asked  I  or  "positive  contror'hy  ladaroi  loiwaid  air  conn  oilers  when  l-'irni  Gate 
aiicralt  took  pait.  laigets  were  often  described  in  vague  terms  like  "gioups  of 
huts."  "tioop  concentrations."  or  "VC  strong  points."  and  were  ficquently 
hidden  under  jungle  cover. 

In  spite  o',  piecautions  air  strikes  weie  dangerous,  particulaily  in  heavily 
populated  and  pooily  mapped  legions.  In  .lanuary  1962,  lore.\ample.  Vicin  .in- 
ese  officeisvranted  an  airstrikeat  dawnon  the  Viet  Cong-held  village  of  Ba  riui 
in  the  Parrot’s  Beak  close  to  the  Cambodian  border  in  War  Zone  C  Because  the 
Vietnamese  could  not  handle  predawn  takeoffs.  !-arm  Gate  was  asked  to  fly  the 
mission.  At  first  Colonel  Gleason.  1-aim  Gate  commander,  thought  the  target 
too  close  to  Cambodia,  but  accepted  the  task  when  the  Vi>.  namese  labeled  it 
crucial. 

Radai  at  lan  Son  NInit  monitored  the  flight,  warning  the  planes  as  they 
neared  the  canal  that  supposedly  was  the  bolder.  The  aircraft  failed  to  leceive  the 
me.ssagc.  but  an  SC-47  that  had  pei formed  weather  icconnaisance  was  flying 
back  tmd  forth  over  the  canal  to  mark  it.  1-rom  anothr-r  SC-47  positioned  along 
me  border.  Colonel  Gleason  led  and  an  airborne  coonlinator  directed  the  strike. 
As  eight  r-2f!s  and  three  B-26s  bombed,  rocketed,  napalmed.  and  strafed,  the 
Ministei  of  Defense  and  the  III  Coips  commander  watched  from  a  C-47. 

riie  l-arin  Gate  commander  felt  suie  no  one  had  made  a  mistake.  Yet  a  few 
days  later,  the  Cambodian  government  charged  T-28s  with  having  ciosscd  the 
frontier,  killed  a  villager,  and  injuied  three  otheis.  The  Victnamc.se  defense 
ministei  shrugged  off  the  protest,  saying  that  the  whole  area  was  a  "VC  hot  bed." 
The  Slate  Department,  however,  wished  to  prevent  disruption  of  Victnamese- 
Cambodian  lelations.  At  American  insistence  Saigon  apologized  and  awarded 
compensation.  General  Anthis.  2d  ADVON  commander,  forbade  1-ai  m  Gate  to 
stiike  within  five  miles  of  ;..c  border  dining  daylight  and  ten  miles  at  night. 
Moieovci  a  forward  air  controllei.  airborne  or  on  the  ground,  had  to  mark  the 
taigets.  These  resii  ictions  might  haveaf.  rded  the  \  iet  Cong  complete  sanctuaiy 
along  the  border,  but  tiie  lules  did  not  apply  to  Vietnamese  pilots  who  could 
operate  more  Ireelv.'’ 

Toward  tiieend  of  .lanuaiy.  all  available  Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  planes 
at  Bien  Hoa.  Pleikti.  and  Da  Nang  simultaneously  attacked  fourteen  carefully 
pinpointed  targets  in  five  areas.  After-action  reports  revealed  good  results.  The 
defense  minister  said  the  strikes  were  so  timely  and  accurate  that  the  Viet  Cong 
suspected  spies  in  their  midst.  All  the  same,  top  American  officials  had  nagging 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  targets  selected  by  the  Vietnamese.  They  stressed 
to  the  .loint  General  Staff  the  value  of  intelligence,  proper  contiols.  and  serious 
poststrikc  assessments. ' 

Admiial  Felt.  CINCPAC.  knew  the  pioblems  of  bombing  areas  where 
friendly  and  hostile  people  intermingled.  Impiessed  by  Vietnamese  officers  who 
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wanted  to  avoid  using  weapons  against  innocent  persons,  he  sponsored  better 
air-ground  communications  for  close  air  support.’' 

At  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  on  February  19.  1962.  Gereral 
Anthis  showed  how  air  interdiction  hurt  the  Viet  Cong.  Defense  Secrct.iry 
McNamara  evinced  interest  in  using  flares  for  strikes  to  relieve  outposts  unde' 
night  assault.  He  ordered  CINCPAC  and  MACV  to  furnish  hamlets  cheap  but 
efficient  short-range  VHF-FM  voice  radios,  so  they  could  call  for  help  when 
attacked.  The  Secretary  warned  that  U.S.  advisors  were  to  do  nothing  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  do  for  themselves,  and  were  to  risk  hazards  only  when 
inescapable.'’ 

Well-managed  interdiction  based  on  hard  intelligence  worked  remarkably 
well.  On  March2  the  11  Corps  commander  requested  an  immediate  strike  against 
a  group  of  Viet  Cong  holding  a  meeting  in  the  village  of  Hung  Nhon.  The  air 
operations  center  validated  the  lequest  and  dispatched  two  Vietnamese  .AD-6s 
and  a  Farm  Gate  B-26.  They  killed  at  least  twelve."’ 

Even  so.  the  issue  of  haphazard  a'r  attacks  lived  on.  Two  U.S.  Army 
advisors  informed  .Army  Brig.  Gen.  Harvey  .1.  Jablonsky.  the  MACV  J-4 
(Logistics),  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  exploiting  strafing  and  bombing  attacks  for 
propaganda  purposes.  By  removing  just  the  killed  and  wounded  males,  they  gave 
the  villagers  the  idea  that  the  women  and  children  left  behind  were  the  targets  and 
victims  of  air  strikes,  .lablonsky  pa.ssed  this  information  on  to  Ambassador 
Nolting.  who  on  March  .3  met  with  Generals  Hat  kins.  Timmes.  Jablonsky.  and 
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Anthis.  Nolting  at  first  thought  of  curtailing  air  activity,  but  Jablonsky  would 
not  cite  instances  of  air  attack.  Harkins  then  pointed  out  that  lighter  curbs  would 
benefit  merely  the  Viet  Cong." 

General  Jablonsky  in  Hawaii  repeated  the  charge  he  had  made  ir.  Saigon, 
and  the  question  was  reexamined  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  of 
March  21.  Ambassador  Nolting  urged  close  scrutiny  to  prevent  killing  innocent 
people,  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  agreed  to  allow  air  operations  to  go 
on  under  strict  controls  and  stringent  intelligence  criteria.  Roger  Hilsman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  later  defined  this  decision  as 
the  worst  of  two  worlds  —  military  men  disturbed  by  air  restrictions  and 
diplomats  fretting  about  propaganda  benefits  to  the  enemy. 

To  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  gathering  better  intelligence  of  air  force  interest. 
Admiral  Felt  authorized  and  the  Air  Force  sent  a  detachment  of  the  6499th 
Support  Group  to  Saigon.  Six  officer  and  six  enlisted  intelligence  specialists 
arrived  in  March,  but  two  officers  weie  unqualified  and  removed.  Denied  direct 
access  to  enemy  prisoners,  the  others  could  ask  questions  only  through  Vietnam¬ 
ese  interrogators." 

An  additional  obstacle  was  the  lengthy  procedure  in  processinga  request  for 
a  preplanned  interdiction  strike.  The  2d  ADVON  intelligence  directorate  could 
propose  a  target,  and  the  Joint  General  Staff's  air  photo  intelligence  center 
researched  and  prepared  data  sheets  and  folders.  One  copy  went  to  the  province 
chief  for  checking,  a  second  to  the  air  operations  center  for  preliminary  planning. 
Field  Command  next  decided  if  the  target  was  susceptible  to  ground  action, 
which  took  precedence  over  air.  These  steps  could  consume  several  days  or 
several  weeks.  Actually,  most  intelligence  rose  from  the  ground  force  division 
and  province  chief  levels.  These  authorities  often  suggested  targets  to  the  corps 
commander  who  routed  the  requests  to  the  operations  center.  Yet  no  matter  how 
intelligence  generated  strikes,  the  province  chief  was  the  key.  He  alone  deter¬ 
mined  whether  bombing  a  target  would  imperil  his  people.  '■* 

To  pinpoint  Viet  Cong  radio  transmitters  for  air  intelligence,  the  Air  Force 
delivered  a  C-54  to  Vietnam  in  March  1962.  The  transport  featured  infrared 
detectors,  cameras,  and  a  high-frequency  direction  finder."  About  the  same 
time,  the  U..S.  Army  .Security  Agency  put  airborne  radio  homing  units  in  three 
Army  L-20s.  During  their  first  operational  flight  on  the  12th  of  A.pril.  the  C-54 
and  L-20s  came  upon  far  more  Viet  Cong  radio  transmitters  than  expected 
However,  the  direction  finding  equipment  could  not  give  a  precise  fix  on  the 
radio  sites.  The  Viet  Cong  radios  were  short-range,  low-power  sets,  and  they 
operated  in  periodic  short  bursts.  Though  the  American  eqipment  was  not 
advanced  enough  to  place  the  signals  accurately,  the  C-54  flew  102  special 
missions  in  ten  months.  The  cameras  worked  fine  for  ordinary  photography,  but 
the  infrared  and  the  direction  finder  did  poorly." 

The  USAF  pilots  could  return  fire  against  “a  known  source" in  self-defense, 
but  needed  tobe  very  careful  for 'hey  rarely  knew  a  source's  exact  location.  In  the 
daytime,  Farm  Gate  planes  could  not  fire  unless  under  positive  control  of  a 
Vietnamese  forward  air  controller,  and  cooperation  with  Vietnamese  L-19  con- 
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H  ollers  was  frequently  difficult.  In  addition  the  elaborate  reconnaissance  and  the 
target  marking  no  doubt  alerted  the  Viet  Cong  to  impending  strikes.  This 
impeded  action  against  an  already  elusive  foe.” 

In  the  spring  of  1 962,  interdiction  focused  on  small  groups  of  guerrillas  and 
sampans  near  Vietnamese  army  positions.  Then  late  in  May.  the  Joint  General 
Staff  and  M  ACV  targeted  the  Do  Xa  War  Zone  headquarters  area  of  Interzonc 
V.  With  utmost  care  they  identified,  authenticated,  and  pinpointed  nineteen 
targets  spread  over  an  area  of  2.J0  square  miles.  As  a  final  validation,  a  plane  flew 
a  Viet  Cong  defector  over  the  area. 

Vietnamese  and  American  aircraft  —  eleven  B-26s.  eleven  AD-6s.  and  six 
T-28s  —  took  off  on  May  27.  Bad  weather  obscured  five  of  the  targets,  but  the 
planes  made  repeated  strikes  on  the  other  fourteen.  Regardless  of  the  careful 
preparations,  a  B-26  pounded  thefriendly  village  of  Dak  Ket,  killing  four  persons 
and  demolishing  a  dozen  buildings.  The  strike  pilots  saw  no  Viet  Cong  on  any  of 
their  runs,  but  bomb  damage  assessment  photography  showed  a  command  post 
wiped  out,  fourteen  other  structures  burned  and  destroyed,  and  thirty  damaged. 
The  Vietnamese  field  commanders  hailed  the  attacks  as  a  “total  success,"  and 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  (President  Diem’s  brother)  reported  about  four  hundred  enemy 
killed.  Some  Viet  Cong  defectors  later  credited  their  change  of  heart  to  the 
bombings.'** 

Both  PACAF  and  2d  ADVON  were  willing  to  accept  the  mission  of 
disrupting  Viet  Cong  security  in  base  areas  beyond  the  reach  of  ground  forces. 
The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  nonetheless  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
attacks.  Some  U.S.  observers  were  positive  that  air  power  at  Dak  Ket  had  killed 
no  more  than  fifty  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  Interz.one  V  had  escaped. 
Innocents  had  been  killed.  Consequently,  General  Anthis  ordered  Farm  Gale  i;o 
longer  to  fly  free-area  missions  without  a  forward  air  controller.  ” 

As  spring  wore  on,  a  more  extreme  belief  nudged  aside  assertions  of  how  air 
inteidiction  hurt  pacification  because  it  endangered  guiltless  people.  On  April  15 
M  AC V  published  the  first  extensive  Viet  Cong  order  of  battle,  listing  eighteeen 
battalions,  seventy-nine  companies,  and  137  platoons.  The  overall  strength  was 
put  at  16,305,  less  than  the  25,000  estimated  by  the  Vietnamese.  But  backing  up 
the  regular  troops  were  paramilitary  organizations  of  around  10,000  part-time 
guerrillas.  And  over  the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  1 .000  to  1 ,800  more  Viet  Cong 
had  stolen  into  Zone  D  from  Laos  to  form  a  new  battalion.  After  weighing  this 
information.  MACV  J-2  (Intelligence)  concluded  that  air  interdiction  had  no 
military  effect  on  the  Viet  Cong.^® 

What  then  could  isolate  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  populace  who  furnished 
them  food  and  other  supplies?  Or  from  their  logistic  routes  that  brought  them 
weapons,  ammunition,  medical  materials,  and  fresh  troops?  There  was  no  other 
way  than  by  air  interdiction  and  ground  thrusts  into  cpcmy  base  areas.  Admiral 
Felt  desired  these  missions  continued.  Ke  especially  wanted  Vietnamese  rangers 
and  regular  units  to  fight  guerrilla-style  in  the  Viet  Cong  war  zones.  “It  is.  of 
course,  basic  to  our  side,"  l-elt  told  General  Hai  kins,  “that  the  initiative  be  denied 
the  VC.  Our  concept  is  to  harass  them,  push  them  down  and  extend  them  far 
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beyond  the  capabilities  of  their  logistics  support,  thus  destroying  them.”  On  the 
other  hand.  Harkins  deemed  nearly  all  of  the  ground  commanders  too  inexpe¬ 
rienced  for  large-scale  efforts,  and  the  rangers  lacked  leaders  for  extended  field 
operations.’' 

Unlike  the  army,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  carry  the  war  into  the 
jungle  areas  held  by  the  Viet  Cong.  What  the  pilots  needed  was  valid  target 
intelligence.  In  August  Col.  Ralph  A.  Newman,  air  liaison  officei  with  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Air  Foice  Field  Command,  instructed  liaison  officers  to  work  closely  with  the 
ground  forces  at  division  and  regimental  levels.  The  aim  was  to  identily  targets 
lor  interdiction,  chiefly  for  Vietnamese  planes  returning  from  sorties  with  unused 
ordnance.  Most  crews  hesitated  to  land  with  bombs  and  rockets  hanging  outside 
the  aircraft,  and  since  1958  had  jettisoned  them  on  vacant  land  near  the  airfields. 
Aware  of  this  waste,  Gercral  Anthis  proposed  assigning  preplanned  targets, 
preferably  hi  Zone  D,  so  "t  least  die  munitions  would  fall  on  Viet  Cong  territory. 
Anthis  and  the  air  liaison  officers  pressured  1  and  II  Corps  to  accept  this 
proposal.  They  stressed  that  a  backlog  of  such  targets  would  ease  scheduling, 
distribution,  and  use  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  keep  the  Viet  Cong  off-balance.  By 
September  1962,  however,  the  suggestion  was  still  hanging  fire." 

Admiral  Felt  asked  General  Harkins.  MACV  commander,  whether  "area 
denial”  methods  might  make  Zone  D  too  hot  for  the  Viet  Cong.  I'clt  advised: 

Entire  c.\n.‘iu  of  lecliiiiqucsiuidilcMccs  available  for  siicli  purpose  sboiiUl  be  used  We 
base  in  mind,  for  e.\ample.  scatter  bombinj:  with  btitterfls  bombs,  prosen  lethal  in 
Korea,  and  other  type  Al-  mines.  We  also  sistiali/e  use  of  ebenueiil  irriiiinis  and 
defoliants  to  expose  targets  for  air  strif.es  In  other  ss  ords  sse  svant  to  destroy  or 
dose  sick,  starved,  blistered,  and  blasted  Viet  Cong  from  Zone  l>  so  that  sse  can  scoop 
them  up  outside  ol  their  nest  or  present  tb.in  Irom  setting  fool  in  tbs  area  again 

'fhus  spurred.  MACV  and  the  .loint  General  .Staff  Mailed  to  target  War 
Zones  D  and  X  (headquarters  of  Viet  Cong  Intcr/one  V)  for  an  intensive  air 
campaign.  On  October  the  5th  Division  submitted  129  specific  targets.  Piesi- 
dent  Diem  next  ordered  a  five-day  bombing  attack  in  Zone  D  to  begin  on 
November  I.  followed  by  a  Special  Forces  ground  penetration.  He  also  called  for 
the  1  and  II  Corps  to  cooperate  in  a  similar  bombing  and  to  follow  up  penetration 
into  War  Zone  .X  which  lay  in  the  mountair..s  dividing  the  two  corps.  Gradually, 
the  corps  commanders  and  Field  Command  obtained  many  more  targets 
through  military  channels.  Provincial  duels  designated  fiee  areas  lor  an  attack. 
Vietnamese  crews  could  .strike  thc.se  areas  without  a  forward  air  controllei .  but 
Farm  Gate  had  to  have  targets  marked  by  a  V'etnamese  1.-19.'^ 

Review  of  the  free  areas  came  when  Vietnam's  strained  relations  with 
Cambodia  worsened.  Feeling  threatened  by  both  South  Vietnam  and  fhailand. 
Cambodia  on  August  20. 1962,  had  appealed  to  President  Kennedy  lor  a  ncutial 
status  like  that  of  Laos.  President  Diem  rc.scnted  the  implication  that  South 
Vietnam  was  an  aggressor.  He  said  there  was  little  question  that  Viet  Cong 
redoubts  drew  support  from  across  the  border.  Vietnamese  troops  who  carried 
out  sporadic  raids  into  Cambodia  !'ad  captured  communist  weapons  and 
ammunition  destined  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Undeterred.  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
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iiouk,  Cambodian  Cliief  of  Slate,  charged  on  September  10  that  Vietnamese 
amphibious  craft  under  air  cover  had  violated  his  country's  soil.  Any  more  such 
aggressive  acts,  he  threatened,  would  lead  to  severed  diplomatic  relations,  lecog- 
nilion  of  North  Vietnam,  and  closer  ties  with  China.  Five  weeks  later.  Vietnam¬ 
ese  naval  forces  moved  against  the  island  of  Phu  Quoc  neat  the  Cambodian 
coast.  They  .seized  seventeen  tons  of  ingredients  for  making  explosives.’' 

Sihanouk's  threat  to  invite  Chinese  assistance  startled  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ambassadoi  Noltmg  met  with  President  Diem  and  stressed  there  must  be 
no  military  action  ibat  might  bring  Chinese  Communist  forces  onto  Vietnam's 
Hank.  In  compliance  the  Joint  General  Staff  banned  ground  and  aii  operations 
within  ten  kilometers  of  the  Cambodian  border.  If  a  river,  road,  or  other  physical 
feature  clearly  marked  the  border.  Vietnamese  forces  could  pursue  the  enemy  to 
within  two  and  one-half  kilometers.  Otherwise  the  chase  would  cea.se  at  eight 
kilometers.  Vietnamese  pilots  could  open  fire  on  a  hostile  aircraft  ten  kilometers 
inside  South  Vietnam,  if  certain  that  the  plane  would  fall  inside  Vietnamese 
leriiiory  if  shot  down.’*' 

Though  the  border  restrictions  did  not  sit  well  with  Vietnamese  officials. 
Secretary  of  Stale  Dean  Rusk  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wondered  whether 
the  restraints  went  far  enough.  "Militarily."  Rusk  cabled  Noltmg. 

Ihcro  lb  general  agreeineiu  ilial  Miccess  lies  not  in  drawing  tiglu  cordon  saimaire  in 
Maginoi  manner  along  vaguely  defined  frontier  but  primarily  in  woiking  outwards 
from  rural  iireas  won  and.  bccondarily.  llirougli  strikes  against  VC  strongholds 
tisefulness  of  latter,  when  carried  out  near  frontier,  must  beeonsidered  less  important 
than  political-diplomatic  problem. 

The  Joint  Chicls  suggested  a  new  name  be  found  for  "free  areas."  Admiial 
Fell  did  not  object,  and  2d  Air  Division  (formerly  2d  ADVON)  commenced  to 
call  them  "approved  interdiction  targets."’’ 

To  Gencial  Anlhis.  sponsorship  of'arca  deniaP'by  Admiral  Felt  "smacked 
of  indiscriminate  bombing."  Even  in  Zone  D  it  was  impossible  to  know  positively 
that  all  victims  were  Viet  Cong.  When  Felt  proposed  having  C-I23s  drop  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  napalm  on  marked  targets  during  a  giound  offensive  into 
Zone  D.  Secretary  Rusk  objected.  Me  wanted  napalm  confined  to  high-priority 
targets  that  were  clearly  Viet  Cong  installations.  Moreover,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  retained  the  right  to  pass  on  all  plans  meaning  to  use  napalm  m  large 
amounts. 

In  the  end.  General  Harkins  withheld  I'SAF  aircraft  from  delivering 
napalm  in  Zone  D  and  allowed  the  Vietnamese  to  do  so.  Ambassador  Nolting 
supported  this  decision.  The  curbs  put  on  Americans  made  it  hard  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy  sanctuaries.  The  best  that  General  Anthis  could  do 
was  to  allow  F- 1 02s  to  fly  across  Zone  D  at  night,  breaking  the  sound  barrier  and 
causing  sonic  booms.  "It  may  not  destroy  anything.”  Anthi.-.  said,  "but  1  can  say 
positively  there  has  been  considerable  VC  .sleep  lost  in  the  last  few  weeks."’" 

Scarcely  less  important  than  interdiction  was  USA F support  of  Vietnamese 
ground  operations.  Air  Force  officers  constantly  offered  air  support  to  ground 
commanders  through  the  tactical  air  control  system.  To  sell  this  support,  steps 
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were  taken  to  strengthen  the  air  operations  center  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  radar 
facilities  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku,  procure  and  employ  American  air  liaison 
officers  and  forward  air  controllers,  and  persuade  locally  powerful  army  com¬ 
manders  to  coordinate  with  air  forces.  In  general  these  commanders  were  jealous 
of  their  authority  secretive  about  their  plans,  and  inexperienced  in  applying 
tactical  air  support.  Inasmuch  as  the  air  operations  center  depended  on  day-to- 
day  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  ground  operations.  U.S.  Army  and  Vietnamese 
liaison  officers  were  assigned  to  the  center  in  February  1962.  The  idea  was  to 
inject  tactical  air  into  operational  planning  at  the  outset.’’' 

If  Vietnamese  ground  commanders  had  but  an  inkling  of  how  the  support 
system  was  supposed  to  work,  U.S.  Army  advisors  had  not  the  air  experience  to 
qualify  them  as  air  liaison  officers.  They  refused  to  accept  the  tactical  air  control 
system  outright,  and  from  the  USAF  view  were  “quick  to  criticize,  slow  to 
help.”'® 

Bolstering  of  the  joint  operations  center  was  one  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  April  1962  visit  of  General  LeMay.  He  ordered  several  USAF  officers 
assigned  to  the  center,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  J.  Bowers  assuming  the  duties  of  deputy 
director.  These  officers  monitored  and  encouraged  the  submission  of  daily 
requirements  for  air  support,  and  allocated  sorties  on  the  basis  of  available 
aircraft.'' 

Quite  a  few  things  weakened  centralized  control  of  tactical  aircraft.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced  personnel  and  unreliable  equipment  bred  problems.  In  April,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  communications  between  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang  remained  out  for 
three  days.  Moving  aircraft  from  rotational  duty  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku 
demanded  special  approval  from  Vietnamese  Air  Force  headquarters.  Conse¬ 
quently.  the  air  operations  center  could  not  route  these  planes  rapidly  to  areas  of 
greater  need.  Also,  the  center  was  heavily  committed  to  operations  requested  by 
Field  Command  and  111  Corps.  This  led  I  Corps  at  Da  Nang  and  II  Corps  at 
Pleiku  to  look  upon  the  AD-6s  at  these  fields  as  theirs  to  use  without  telling  the 
center.  Likewise,  the  fighter  squadron  at  Nha  Trang  now  and  then  flew  T-28 
strikes  in  response  to  local  requests  without  the  center’s  knowledge.  When 
General  Anthis  made  staff  visits  to  corps,  division,  regimental,  and  battalion 
headquarters,  he  found  little  understanding  of  how  the  tactical  air  control 
system  was  meant  to  function 

Attempts  to  bring  helicopter  activities  under  the  air  operations  center  did 
not  go  well.  General  Harkins  in  April  directed  armed  tactical  aircraft  to  accom¬ 
pany  helicopter  assault  missions.  He  was  therefore  certain  that  the  center  was 
wholly  aware  of  all  U.S.  Army  flight  operations  in  the  country.  Yet  Armyground 
liaison  officers  readily  admitted  that  the  MACV  order  for  escort  planes  was 
observed  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  time." 

The  figure  of  ten  percent  was  misleading,  seeing  that  these  ground  opera¬ 
tions  mostly  involved  small  forces  of  company  or  platoon  size  in  very  brief 
firefights.  Since  the  air  operations  center  was  unable  to  coordinate  all  air 
operations,  it  could  not  wholly  exploit  available  air  support.  Data  on  ground 
operations  being  planned  was  often  not  to  be  had.  The  commanders  were 
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sensitive  to  Viet  Cong  espionage,  and  personally  drew  up  and  launched  actions 
with  scant  notice  even  to  tlieir  own  staffs.  A  few  commanders  went  so  far  as  to 
suspect  the  center  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  source  of  information  —  and  with  reason. 
The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  dispatched  fragmentary  operations  orders  from  Tan 
Son  Nhut  to  itssquadronsin  thcclear.  Because  the  teletype  circuits  were  possibly 
insecure,  there  were  inevitable  leaks.  “ 

U.S.  Army  officers  disliked  the  tactical  air  control  system,  deeming  it  too 
rigid.  Accordingly,  there  was  no  realistic  policy  governing  the  relationship 
between  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicopters.  In  .lune  MACV  gave  General 
Anthis  “coordinating  authority’*overall  air  operations.  In  July  General  Harkins 
ordered  helicopter  support  missions  to  have  properair  escort,  unless  the  helicop¬ 
ter  unit  commander  judged  it  unnecessary.  In  August  Admiral  Feit  considered  it 
essential  to  have  every  type  of  air  operation  coordinated  by  the  air  operations 
center,  and  to  have  air  cover  from  fixed-wing  aircraft  for  each  helicopter  opera¬ 
tion.  Not  until  December  1962  did  the  latter  requirement  go  into  force.'* 

Air  strikes  close  to  friendly  troops  called  for  close  cooperation  between  air 
missions  and  the  movement  and  fire  of  ground  units.  As  in  Korea,  tactical  air 
control  parties  came  to  be  used.  The  Air  Force  supplied  a  seasoned  fighter  pilot 
to  set  ve  as  the  air  liaison  member  of  the  control  pai  ty.  The  Army  furnished  the 
vehicles  and  mechanics,  radio  gear  and  operators.  The  AN/VRC-30  ground 
mobile  radio  jeep  carried  the  air  liaison  officer  and  Army  members  of  the  control 
party.  The  vehicle’s  radios  linked  with  the  forward  air  controller  and  the  strike 
pilots  above,  and  with  ground  and  air  units.  The  control  party's  work  was 
thwarted  whenever  the  jeep  was  slowed  or  stopped  by  eut  and  mired  roads, 
ambush  parties,  and  jungles  and  swamps. 

A  further  frustration  was  the  meager  experience  of  Vietnamese  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  air-ground  operations.  The  shortage  of  L- 1 9  pilots  prevented  the  assignment 
of  air  liaison  officers  to  ground  units.  The  foremost  need  was  to  secure  sufficient 
two-man  L-19  crews  (pilot  and  observer)  to  place  AD-6  strike  aircraft  on  the 
target.  So  in  lieu  of  an  air  liaison  officer,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  sometimes 
designated  an  L-19  crew  to  .serve  as  fo.ward  air  controller  for  a  ground  unit 
during  a  single  operation.  The  pilot  and  observer  repaired  to  the  unit,  received 
briefings  on  the  planning  action,  and  tried  to  become  familiar  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  and  terrain.  The  crew  then  returned  home  to  conduct  other  air  control  and 
reconnaissance  missions.  On  the  day  of  the  operation,  however,  the  L-19  crew 
flew  back  and  controlled  air  stiikcs  for  the  ground  unit. 

Unable  to  operate  at  night.  L-19  crews  in  daytime  usually  flew  at  .1,000  to 
5,000  feet,  far  too  high  for  good  surveillance  and  target  marking.  The  air  observer 
marked  targets  for  fighters  by  radio  direction  or  hand-thrown  smoke  grenade, 
commonly  by  both  methods.  Criticism  and  penalty  awaited  an  L-19  crew  if 
ground  fire  damaged  the  plane.  The  observer  was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if 
he  erred  in  marking  a  target  and  friendly  casualties  resulted. 

To  communicate  with  regular  ti oops,  the  Civil  Guard,  and  the  Self  Defense 
Corps  units,  L-I9s  carried  AN/F’RC-IO  Army  radios  lashed  to  their  backseats. 
Because  the  plane  could  power  only  its  own  radios  or  the  PRC- 10,  the  crew  could 
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not  converse  with  strike  aircraft  and  ground  forces  at  the  same  time.  The  I’RC-IO 
lash-up  was  a  poor  makeshift,  and  ground  units  wanted  man-pack  radios  that 
could  mesh  with  existing  U  H  F;  VH  F  airborne  sets.  No  such  radios  weie  obtain¬ 
able  in  1962.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  was  giving  large 
numbers  of  radios  to  provincial  paramilitary  forces.  These  sets  were  the  commer¬ 
cially  procured  HT-1  and  TR-20  with  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
PRC-10.  An  an  interim  measuic,  MAAG  rofiited  U.S.  Aimy  helicopteis  and 
Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  aircraft  with  the  AN  ARC-44  Army  ladio.  I  his  set 
could  tie  in  with  the  PRC-10.  H  T-l.  and  rR-20. 

Complications  of  this  sort  paled  beside  the  gcneial  insutficiency  of  the 
L-19s.  They  were  often  simply  unavailable.  In  April,  for  example.  Farm  Gate 
pilots  arrived  over  the  target  and  could  sec  a  firefight  on  the  gionnd.  Hut  the 
Vietnamese  controller  never  showed  up." 

Toward  the  end  of  1962,  Farm  Gate  received  two  L-28As  (later  known  as 
U-lOAs)  for  forward  air  controller  duty.  They  were  too  costly  for  such  use. 
M  01  cover.  Farm  Gate  still  had  to  have  Vietnamese  air  observers  or  air  guides  on 
the  ground  to  mark  targets  for  strikes.*'' 

Three  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies,  each  attached  to  a  eorps.  enabled 
troops  to  move  swiftly  against  the  Viet  Cong.  On  the  way  to  the  target  areas,  the 
chopper  pilots  liked  to  fly  at  700  feet  and  hug  the  icriain.  Their  success  led 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  deploy  a  Marine  squadron  ol  twenty-four 
UH-34D  helicopteis  to  Vietnam.  Afterwards  he  moved  two  more  Army  H-21 
companies  to  the  country,  plus  a  company  of  fifteen  armed  Ull-1  A  and  UM-IB 
helicopters  from  Okinawa  and  Thailand.  Manned  by  Amerieans.  the.se  gunships 
were  to  deliver  "suppressive  fire."  now  deemed  to  be  self-defense.  In  September 
1962  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered  all  helicopter  gunships  bearing  U.S. 
markings  to  carry  a  Vietnamese  observer.'" 

In  July  1962.  strike  aircraft  flew  1.39  combat  sorties  in  support  of  helicop- 
teis.  Farm  Gate  (now  commanded  by  l.t.  Col.  Eugene  11.  Muellei.  Jr.)  perlected 
tactics  whereby  two  T-28s  supported  each  helicopter  flight.  One  T-28  swooped 
down  to  200  feet,  flew  slightly  ahead  of  the  leading  helicopter,  and  made  slow 
turns  to  search  for  the  enemy.  The  second  T-28  stayed  above  the  lot  mat  ton.  set  to 
make  a  tiring  pass  on  a  taiget.  As  the  helicopters  approached  intiail  for  landing, 
the  strike  aircraft  flew  on  each  side  and  strafed  the  flanks  to  suppi  ess  enemy  fiie."" 

Despite  Admiral  Felt’s  belief  that  transport  helicopteis  constantly  icquiico 
fighter  e.scort.  General  Harkins  auihori/ed  helicoptet  gunships  to  opeiate  alom 
if  need  be.  Bad  weather  now  and  then  grounded  strike  ait  craft  but  not  necessarily 
helicopters,  in  addition,  escorts  were  hard  put  to  fly  slowly  enough  to  stay  with 
the  helicopters.  Seeking  to  pu'  U.S.  Army  air  opeialions  under  the  tactical  an 
control  system.  General  Anthis  warned  Harkins  against  fighting  two  distinct  ait- 
wars.  On  the  other  hand.  Army  officers  tended  to  see  at  med  helicoptet  s  best  used 
when  under  a  ground  commander’s  control  and  carrying  out  local  opeiations  In 
August.  MAC’V  gave  the  tactical  air  control  svstem  supiemacy  solely  over  air 
traffic  control.'" 
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The  Viet  Cong  ambushed  462  road  convoys  during  the  Him  seven  tnotulis  ol 
1962.  most  of  them  in  II!  Corps  nortli  of  Saigon  and  near  Zone  D.  On  tlie 
morning  of  .lune  16.  some  four  to  five  hundred  Viet  Cong  took  up  ambush 
positions  along  the  road  to  Bien  lloa  about  five  kilometers  south  of  Ben  Cat. 
Opening  fire  on  the  convoy  in  mid-morning,  the  communists  killed  two  Ameri¬ 
can  advisors  atid  twenty-thiec  Vietnamese.  The  column  requested  air  support, 
and  three  hours  elap.sed  befoie  the  strike  units  at  Bien  Hoa  got  oidersto  takcolf. 
By  that  time,  the  enemy  was  withdrawing  towaid  Zone  D.  Even  so.  a  B-26  and 
two  AD-6s  under  l.-l9control  killed  fifty  enemy  and  enabled  mirsuing  Vietnam¬ 
ese  troops  to  recover  nearly  all  the  equipment  and  weapons  stolen  from  the 
convoy.  Air  Force  officers  pointed  out  to  Vietnamese  comnitinders  that  a  single 
L-19  over  the  convoy  would  probably  have  sighted  and  reported  the  enemy,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  prevented  the  ambush.^' 

On  July  14a  Viet  Cong  battalion  ambushed  a  eonvoyen  route  from  .Saigon 
to  Phuoc  Long,  killing  twenty-five  persons  (including  a  U.S.  Army  advisor)  and 
woutuling  twenty-nine  otheis.  The  convoy  had  not  asked  for  air  cover.  In  fact, 
neither  III  Corps  nor  Field  Command  had  known  that  the  eolumn  was  on  the 
road.  The  tequest  for  air  support  came  one  and  one-half  hours  after  the  fighting 
erupteo.  By  then  the  guerrillas  had  long  been  gone.'" 

General  Anthis  emphasized  to  MACV  the  advantages  of  air  cover  for 
convoys  and  rail  movements.  Not  only  would  tactical  air  enhance  .security,  it 
would  also  absorb  Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  sorties  currently  unused.  At 
General  Harkins' suggestion.  President  Diem  in  August  directed  his  armycom- 
mandeis  to  call  on  the  Vietname.se  Air  Foree  to  protect  tiains  and  convoys 
conveying  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  critieal  cargo." 

The  simple  presence  of  the  unarmed  L-19  often  broke  up  an  ambush.  On 
August  3.  two  L-I9s  spied  200  guerrillas  lying  in  wait  between  Qiiang  Ngai  and 
Da  Nang  foran  ammunition  train  headed  north.  When  the  planes  appeared,  the 
Viet  Cong  fled.  Later  that  month,  an  L-19  stopped  the  first  vehicle  o''a  convoy 
just  short  of  an  explosive  charge.'" 

In  contrast  to  the  32  requests  for  convoy  escort  from  .lanuaiy  to  .Inly  1962. 
there  were  506  between  August  and  October.  Doing  most  of  the  train  and  truck 
convoy  escort.  L-19.S  flew  ahead  of  the  movement  and  searched  for  signs  of 
ambush.  They  radioed  for  ground  or  air  reinforcement  as  required.  Except  for 
the  compulsory  combat  air  cover  for  high-priority  cargoes,  tactical  aircraft 
selected  to  escort  usually  stayed  on  ground  alert.  The  combination  of  planes 
devoted  to  this  duty  constituted  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  tactictil  air  effoit. 
Convoys  would  have  incurred  less  damage,  had  they  kept  travel  to  days  and 
hours  when  aircraft  were  on  hand  to  afford  cover  and  protection.  The  technique 
was  effective.  From  .Inly  on.  no  train  or  convoy  c.scortcd  by  air  ran  into  ambush 
for  several  months.'''' 

Helicopter  assault  operations  proved  more  complex  than  tiain  or  convoy 
escort.  On  August  30. 1  Coips  mounted  an  air-ground  operation  fifty-five  miles 
south  of  Da  Nang.  Plans  envisioned  ten  Vietnamese  ll-34s  and  twelve  U.S. 
Army  H-2ls  to  lift  two  hundred  rangcisand  two  hundred  Special  Forces  troops 
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to  the  battle  aiea.  I-our  r-28s  would  fly  helicopter  eseort  while  four  AD-6s.  four 
r-28s,  and  one  B-26  readied  the  landing  /one.  A  CV-2  Caribou  out  of  Da  Nang 
was  to  be  the  airborne  command  post.  Tlie  1  Coips  air  liaison  officer,  l.t.  Col. 
Byron  R.  Kalin,  pointed  out  m  vain  that  the  Caribou  lacked  the  fuel  capacity  for 
01  biting  during  the  whole  opeiation.  The  plane  would  have  to  leturn  to  Da  Nang 
for  lefueling. 

Early  on  D-day.  .si.x  C-1 2.1s  ferried  two  hundred  Vietnamc.se  troops  from  Da 
Nang  to  Quang  Ngai  to  join  the  others.  The  Caribou  command  post  checked  the 
weather  in  the  battle  area  and  signaled  forthc  first  hcli-lift  of  two  bund  red  troops. 
The  strike  planes  made  their  prclanding  attacks  but.  by  the  time  the  helicopters 
came,  fog  had  rolled  into  some  of  the  landing  areas.  The  Caribou  sent  the 
helicopters  back  to  Quang  Ngai.  When  the  fog  lifted,  the  Caribou  called  for  the 
mission  to  continue.  Although  the  four  T-28s  escorting  the  helicopters  completed 
ano'her  piclanding  strike,  the  Viet  Cong  opened  up  on  the  choppers  with  sharp 
fire.  A  damaged  11-2 1  escaped  to  an  emergency  landing  area.  After  the  crew  was 
rescued,  a  T-28  destroyed  the  craft  to  avert  its  captuie. 

Subsequent  to  the  safe  landing  of  a  second  wave  of  helicopteis.  the  Caribou 
needed  to  go  to  Da  Nang  for  refueling.  While  it  was  away  for  over  an  hour, 
orbiting  fighters  relayed  messages  to  the  commander.  But  he  was  out  of  direct 
contact  with  his  troops. 

Tiic  fighting  on  the  ground  was  inconclusive,  and  in  mid-afternoon  helicop¬ 
ters  began  extiacting  the  forces.  As  the  last  chopper  left  the  scene,  the  Viet  Cong 
opened  fite.  downing  another  H-21.  The  wounded  crewmen  were  rescued,  and  a 
T-28  shattered  the  copter  on  the  ground.^’ 

Why  were  the  T-28s  unable  to  suppress  the  Viet  Cong  fire?  The  Cai  ibou  s 
limited  communicationsfordircctingfightcrsand  ground  troops  were  frequently 
interrupted  for  one  reason  ot  othci.  Target  marking  was  poor.  An  American 
forward  air  controller  flew  an  1.-19  over  the  area  foi  three  hours  at  2.000  feet.  11  is 
Vietnamese  observer  marked  just  one  target,  the  smoke  bomb  missing  by  .TOGO 
fe'’t.  Lastly,  the  delay  between  the  prclanding  strikes  and  the  fiist  helicopter 
landing  had  likely  aleited  the  Viet  Cong.^" 

At  Da  Nang  on  September  22,  the  2d  Division  commander  planned  a 
helibornc  attack  to  begin  on  the  24th.  Thesix  Vietnamese  r-28s  on  station  could 
not  muster  the  firepower  for  the  air  support  rcqtiiied.  Delayed  until  fresh  aircraft 
arrived,  the  operation  went  on  September  26.  By  then,  the  Viet  Cong  had  slipped 
away. 

The  growing  accuracy  of  Viet  Cong  ground  fiic  against  aiiciaft  caused 
conccin  among  USAF  officers.  "Ihe  toll  of  Farm  Gate  planes  shot  down 
mounted  ^  a  T-28  on  August  28,  1962.  a  U-10  on  October  17.  and  a  low-flying 
B-26  on  November  5.  Other  aircraft  were  damaged.  Following  a  night  napalm 
strike,  l.t.  Col.  Miles  M.  Doyle  nursed  his  B-26  home  after  losing  an  engine  to 
.30-cahbcr  rounds.  To  silence  enemy  gunners,  the  Farm  Gate  commander 
ordered  Ins  pilots  to  strafe  while  delivering  ordnance  at  low  levels.'" 

Army  pilots  of  armed  helicopteis  weie  optimistic  about  the  delensive 
abilities  of  the  Ull-I.  'Fhc  chopper  carried  two  eight-tube  2.75-inch  rocket 
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pods  and  two  .30-caliber  niachineguns  (each  mounted  on  a  landing  skid). 
General  Anthis  continued  to  plead  for  the  UH-1  and  other  U.S.  Army  ait  craft 
to  go  tinder  the  tactical  air  control  system.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  used  the 
gunships  for  firepower  formerly  furnished  by  artillery,  explaining  that  the 
UHls  supplemented  rather  than  replaced  strike  aircraft.*' 

A  vital  adjunct  to  interdiction  and  close  support  wasaii  reconnaissance,  and 
MAAG  in  April  1962  had  projected  a  program  for  the  Vietnamese.  Its  center- 
piece  was  the  transfer  to  them  of  four  RT-33  photo  Jets.  Since  the  State 
Depaitment  did  not  at  first  object  to  the  transfer.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  made 
ready  to  train  pilots  for  the  planes.  Next,  MAAG  formally  asked  for  the  R  r-33s 
together  with  three  RC-47s  and  fourteen  RT-28s.  The  RC-47s  would  get  photo 
coverage  under  way  at  once,  and  small  Vietnamese  photo  processing  cells  at 
Pleiku  and  Da  Nang  could  supplement  the  American  facility  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

Examining  the  proposal  in  .lunc,  CINCI’AC  recommended  that  three 
camel  a-. •quipped  C-47s  be  secured,  one  for  each  corps;  two  Able  Mablc  RF-lOls 
be  coim  letcly  committed  to  missions  in  Vietnam; a  Vietnamese  photo  processing 
cell  be  opened  at  Tan  Son  Nhut;  and  an  austere  USAFicconnaissance  technical 
squadion  be  set  up  in  Saigon  for  detailed  photo  interpretation  and  taigct 
production  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia.'* 

At  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  on  .Inly  23,  1962. 
Admiral  Feltspokeoutstronglyforgivingthc  Vietnamese  RT-33  photo  jets.  Mr. 
McNamara  was  negative  because  of  the  Geneva  accoids.  and  he  questioned  the 
superioi  ity  of  the  RT-33  over  conventional  aircraft.  Genci  al  Harkins  favoicd  the 
photo  jets  but  suggested  a  compromise  —  bring  two  USAF  RF-lOlsto  Vietnam 
and  furnish  the  Vietnamese  RC-47s  and  RT-28Bs.  Two  weeks  later,  .\dmiral  Felt 
urged  the  .loint  Chiefs  to  approve  the  RT-33s  as  supeiior  reconnaissance  planes 
needed  for  intelligence.  He  noted  that  the  Army  had  sent  some  jet  turbine- 
powered  U  H-1 A  helicopters  to  Vietnam.  The  admiial  opposed  RC-47s  because 
in  Laos  thev  were  vulnei  able  to  ground  fire.  He  thought  it  difficult  and  expensive 
to  modify  the  RT-28  into  a  cameta  plane  that  at  best  would  have  moderate 
performance." 

The  State  Department  now  .strenuously  opposed  jet  photo  planes  for  the 
Vietnamese  on  political  grounds.  And  Secretary  McNamara  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced  that  Admiral  Felt  had  made  his  case.  Although  the  RT-33s  stayed  in  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  three  camera-equipped  RC-47s  and  eighteen  RT- 
28s  ai  rived  to  buttress  reconnaissance.  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  Vietnamese  acti¬ 
vated  the  /16th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron.  It  accepted  two  C-45 
photo  aircraft,  one  haviuga  six-inch  and  the  othcra  twelve-inch  vertical  camera. 
While  awaiting  niore  planes,  pilots  of  the  7 16th  Squadron  flew  strike  missions  in 
T-28s.  Not  until  mid- 1 964  would  the  Vietnamese  attain  a  fully  operational 
reconnaissance  program.  Meantime,  the  Air  Force’s  13th  Rcconnaisance  Tech¬ 
nical  Squadron  (thirteen  officers  and  eighty-four  airmen)  would  be  formed  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut." 

Until  the  Vietnamese  could  do  their  own  air  reconnaissance.  Able  Mable 
RF-lOls  were  for  a  while  deployed  to  Saigon.  In  July  1 962  the  Geneva  agreement 
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suspended  aerial  leeonnaissance  over  Laos,  and  by  Octobet  Able  Mable  was 
Hying  about  eighty-eight  percent  of  its  soities  over  Vietnam.  I'his  sparked  the 
move  in  December  of  all  lour  RL'-IOIs  to'lan  Son  Nhut.  wheie  they  continued  to 
lly  2,8  sorties  a  day.  Flying  from  Vietnam  rather  than  Thailand  widely  expanded 
the  total  photo  coveiage  per  soitie." 

Detecting  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  air  demanded  night  4  nd  inflated  photog¬ 
raphy,  side-looking  airborne  radar,  and  infiared  "snooper  scope"  techniques. 
Most  of  these  methods  weie  still  in  development.  In  Apiil  1962  MACV  had 
secured  two  RB-26C  night  photo  airciaft  for  Farm  Gate,  the  planes  teaching 
Bien  Iloa  in  May.'''  During  the  last  hall  of  1962.  they  gave  good  service  in  the 
face  of  obstacles.  Flash-illuminant  cartridges  were  .n  short  supply.  Reflections 
fiom  flooded  rice  paddies  blurred  night  photos.  A  ground  accident  on  October 
20  put  one  RB-26C  permanently  out  of  action.' 

The  coming  of  the  Army's  23d  Special  Air  Waifare  Detachment  to  Nha 
Trang  in  September  1962  leinloiccd  leconnaissance.  1  lie  detachment  had  six 
OV-I  Mohawk  turbopiop  observation  airciaft.  rigged  with  cameras  and  .50- 
caliber  machineguns.  It  further  featured  two  portable  laboratoiies  to  process 
'1  hotographsat  division  headquarteisand  at  remote  locations.  Split  into  teams  of 
two.  the  OV-ls  assumed  direct  support  of  Vietnamese  ground  units.  The 
Mohawks  flew  mostly  visual  and  photo  reconnaissance,  but  carried  Vietnamese 
observers  who  could  appiovc  targets.'’' 

General  .Anthis  still  felt  it  foolish  to  give  aircralt  to  ground  unit  eommand- 
ers.  When  he  protested  to  Geneial  Markins,  the  reply  was.  "We  must  all  be 
objective.”  A  USAF  forward  an  contiollei  with  the  23d  Division  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot  noted  in  November  that  the  Mohawk  detachment  could  make  a  nine-hour 
delivery  on  photo  requests,  compared  to  the  normal  USAl-  time  of  se\en  days. 
Appiised  of  this,  Anthis  could  only  hope  that  the  U.S.  Air  Foice  might  not  lose 
assigned  roles  and  missions  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  resources  to  perform 
them.  Even  with  RF-lOls  flying  from  Tan  Son  N'hut  and  the  photo  piocc.ssmg 
cell  working  ai  peak  efficiency,  photo  delivery  took  from  three  and  one-hall  to 
more  than  five  hours.  The  local  Mohawks  could  deliver  emergency  photo 
lequcsts  within  two  to  thtee  hours."* 

Admiral  Felt  pondered  the  status  ol  liicO’v-ls.  Was  their  local  employment 
an  economical  use  of  force?  Or  did  thcii  piesence  ignoie  the  basic  U.S.  policy  of 
having  Americans  train  the  Victnamc.se  instead  of  fighting  their  war  for  them? 
Yet  General  Harkins  cited  the  excellent  results  chalked  up  by  Mohawks,  and  on 
December  14  asked  for  four  more.  Like  the  helicopter  gunships.  Harkins 
explained,  the  OV-ls  complemented  but  did  not  compete  with  USAF  air 
power.'*’ 

Nevertheless,  by  December  I962the  Army  had  I99aircraft  in  Vietnam,  the 
Air  Force  (  F.  there  were  eight  Army  generals,  three  Air  Force.  As  the  USAF 
director  of  |  ian>  noted: 

I.  ini'y  be  imn  oper  lo>  'ywc areal  war  with  the  Army  Howe'  er,  we  bclie\etlial  iflhc 
Army  efforl*.  are  successful,  they  may  base  a  long  term  adserse  effect  in  the  t^  S 
military  posture  llial  could  be  more  imporlaiu  iban  ibe  bailie  presenlly  being  waged 
wilb  ibe  Viet  Cong 
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Roth  Amiy  and  Vietnamese  Air  I-oice  aiiciait  lemained  outside  the 
taetical  air  control  system.  As  eaily  as  May  1962.  Bug  (ien.  .Stephen  D. 
MeFlioy.  Ihiiteenth  Air  Foice  vice  commander,  commented  on  tlic  situation  to 
(ieneial  Anthis.  An  l  orce  I  -28s  Hew  combat  while  Vietnamese  I  -28s  weic  on 
the  gioiind.  Army  helicopters  made  combat  lilts  while  Vietnamese  H-.Vs  were 
unused,  unieported.  or  transporting  passengeis.  In  response.  Anthis  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  "sensitise  subject. ""Progress." he  said,  "can  only  be  measuied  in  small 
units"  meaning  inches.''' 

■A  team  Irom  the  Royal  Australian  An  l-orce  noticed  the  same  condition. 
The  Vietnamese  An  Foice  (along  with  the  na\y)  did  not  peilorm  up  to  its  lull 
potential.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  thcab.sence  ol  proper  lepiescntation  at  senior 
mihtaiy  Icsels.  Hence  there  was  no  Joint  planning  as  piacticed  in  moie  sophisti¬ 
cated  armed  .seivices.  and  air  fo'Ct,  "views  and  lequircmcnts  leceise  little 
consideiation."''' 

In  .lune  1962  the  loity-ninc  Vietnamese  strike  aiicral't  flew  but  412  ol  the 
1.029  sorties  of  which  they  were  capable  1  oo  few  llight  leadcis.  no  desiie  to  fly 
combat,  and  scarce  targets  were  the  causes.  Flying  fell  off  markedly  dining 
weekends,  siesta  houis.  nights,  and  bad  weather.  A.iany  late.  thcpictuie  wtis  not 
entirely  dismal  -  the  4 1 2  sorties  in  .lunc  were  a  decided  improv ement  o\ cr  the 
150  in  .lanuary.'’^ 

■(  he  signs  weie  mixed  as  1 9()2  closed.  But  it  wasunmistakably  cletir  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  so  shaky  at  the  stait  ol  the  year,  had  not  collapsed.  Even 
mote  encouraging  was  the  attitude  of  the  National  Liberation  Fiont.  Hanoi's 
political  structuie  in  South  Vietnam.  Its  picss  release  in  .luly  1962  called  for  the 
creation  ol  a  neutral  stale  much  like  Laos.  Was  Hanoi  thinking  ol  abandoning 
the  ellort  to  uniH  Vietnam  by  lorce'.'  And  what  was  the  meaning  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  quoted  statement  piaising  Diem's  patriotism'.’  In  1959  Ho  had  predicted 
the  defeat  of  South  Vietnam  in  a  year.  In  September  1962  he  began  say  ing  that 
victory  might  take  filiecn  to  twenty  years.  Was  he  concerned  that  the  Americans 
might  bomb  North  Vietnam'."’' 

The  war  against  the  Viet  Cong.  President  Diem  informed  the  National 
Assembly  on  Detober  9.  had  taken  an  "incontesiable  turn"  for  the  better  1  ater 
that  month.  Admiral  Felt  and  Ambassadoi  Nolting  bolstered  Diem  by  assuring 
him  that  the  American  rc.solve  to  re.sist  communism  in  Vietnam  would  not 
weaken.*’'’ 

Obviously  ,  then,  the  step-up  in  U.S.  support  for  Vietnam  that  had  started 
late  in  1961  seemed  to  be  working. 
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American  support  arrested  many  adverse  trends  in  Vietnam,  and  by  May 
1962  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was  looking  ahead  to  the  end  of  the 
counterinsurgency.  As  he  said  at  his  conference  in  Honolulu,  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam  would  then  besomcwliere  between  S50  million 
and  S75  million  a  year.'  McNamara  was  hoping  to  phase  out  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  near  future  to  send  home  major  U.S.  combat,  advisory,  and  logistic 
activities.  No  doubt  heartened  by  the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  on  Laos,  he 
directed  General  Harkins,  MACVconimander.todrawupa  program.  The  plan 
would  prepare  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  fight  and  win  the  war  themselves,  so 
that  a  systematic  withdrawal  of  American  forces  could  be  geared  to  the  headway 
made. 

“Six  months  ago,” said  the  Defense  secretary,  "we  had  practically  nothing 
and  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  to  date.  However,  we  have  been 
concentrating  on  short  term  crash-type  actions  and  now  must  look  ahead  to  a 
carefully  conceived  long-range  program."  He  then  asked  howlc  igit  would  take 
to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  “disturbing  force.”  General  Harkins  replied. 
“About  one  year  from  the  time  that  wcarc  able  to  get  .  .  .[the  Vietnamese]  fully 
opeiational  and  really  pressing  the  VC  in  all  areas." 

Assuming  that  it  would  take  about  three  years  to  bring  the  Viet  Cong  “under 
control.”  the  Secretary  diicctcd  Harkins  to  plan  on  this  basis.  Besides  training  the 
Vietnamese  to  manage  the  war  themselves,  Harkins  was  to  arrange  a  turnover  of 
materiel  to  them.  “The  objective,”  McNamara  said,  "is  to  give  S  VN  an  adequate 
military  capability  without  the  need  for  .special  U.S.  military  assistance  "- 

The  size  of  the  American  contributions  was  substantial.  By  mid-August 
there  would  be  1 1,4 1 2  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam-  2.282  Air  Lorce.  7.946  Army. 
643  Na\y.  and  541  Marine  Coips.  OftheS767  million  in  mateiiel  piogiammed 
since  1956,  more  than  S600  million  had  been  delivered.  Airfields  refurbished,  oi 
.set  to  be.  included  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Bicn  Hoa.  Pleiku.  Nha  Trang.  Da  Nang.  Qui 
Nhon.  Ban  Me  Thuot.  Hue,  and  Tuy  Hoa.  A  like  upgrading  of  land  and  naval 
facilities  was  underway.  The  Military  Assistance  Progiain,  subject  to  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  called  for  SI 77  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  SI 67  million  the 
next  year.  Over  and  above  thc.se  totals,  the  United  States  had  given  Vietnam  over 
SI.5  billion  for  roads,  railways,  electric  lines,  water,  communications,  hospitals, 
and  schools.' 

U.S.  advisors  operated  from  .loint  General  Staff  to  battalion  level,  and  some 
worked  with  province  chiefs  and  training  centers.  Parm  Gate  had  trained  and 
certified  sufficient  Vietnarnesc  crews  to  man  a  second  fighter  squadion  that  flew 
missions  out  of  Nha  rang.  The  Air  Staff  had  approved  .sending  foui  L-28s  to 
Farm  Gate  for  forward  aircontrollcrduty.  I  wo  more  glass-nosed  B-26s  wcie  on 
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hand  for  reconnaissance.  Mule  Train  was  supplied  a  second  C-123  squadron  to 
achieve  the  quick  icaction  General  l.eMay  desired.'’ 

Ignoring  these  hopeful  .signs,  l.cMay  •'emained  skeptical.  The  Air  l-orce 
chiefs  disagi cement  with  the  warstrategy  was  widely  known  amoiig  the  top  U.S. 
leadcis,  aiid  Admiral  Felt  alluded  to  it  at  the  May  Secretary  of  Defense  Confer¬ 
ence.  General  O’Donnell,  PACAF  commander  in  chief,  was  disappointed  with 
the  emphasis  on  politics  and  economics  at  the  conference.  So  many  civilians  were 
there  that  he  could  not  make  his  points.  Instead  of  preparing  for  victory  in  three 
years,  he  wanted  to  urge  actions  at  once-  "better  utilisation  of  available  air  in 
South  Vietnam,  improved  airlift  management, and  .  .  .[a]three-stai  slotforthe 
Air  Force  deputy”  to  Harkins.^ 

General  Anthis  told  the  conferees  that  the  basic  .stumbling  block  to  expand¬ 
ing  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force— a  precondition  to  removing  USAF  clcments- 
was  the  shortage  of  pilots.  There  was  no  debate  on  this.*' 

What  mattered  svas  that  McNamara  had  set  1965  as  the  planning  date  for 
ending  U.S.  involvement  m  Vietnam  and  Harkins  needed  to  make  it  possible. 

By  September  MACV  picpared  a  National  Campaign  Plan  as  a  guide. 
Aftei  bi  iefing  Mr.  McNamara  in  October,  General  Harkins  presented  the  plan  to 
thc.lomt  General  Staff  and  the  Vietnamese  president.  Diem  informally  approved 
the  blueprint  in  piinciple.  and  on  November  26  did  so  formally.  No  immediate 
implementation  followed,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  when  execution  should 
begin.  Not  really  a  series  of  mancuvens.  the  plan  was  moie  an  organi/ational  and 
conceptual  framcwoik.  a  setting  for  the  process  of  rooting  out  thegucriillas.  A 
key  provision  was  the  lestructuringof  the  Vietname.se  armed  forces.  This  would 
deprive  provincial  chiefs  of  control  over  paramilitary  forces  in  their  areas,  and  of 
their  freedom  to  appeal  directly  to  Diem.  Placing  the  paramilitary  forces 
squarely  m  the  militaiy  chain  of  command  would  do  away  with  the  piovincial 
chiefs'  private  armies. 

CINCPAC  harbored  re.servations  as  to  the  costs  and  the  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  tiain  sufficient  personnel  in  time,  and  MACV  revised  the  plan  in 
Decembei  1962  and  again  m  early  1963.  I  he  plan's  intelligence  annex  contained 
merely  tenitorial  data  and  a  map  of  what  MACV  thought  were  the  Viet  Cong 
tactical  /ones  and  secret  bases.  Missing  was  an  enemy  order  of  battle.  The  .loint 
Chiefs  nevertheless  approved  the  plan  on  Match  4.  1963.  They  lecogni/ed  that 
success  hinged  on  the  "parallel  development  of  many  mutual  supporting"  pro¬ 
grams.  meant  to  lead  ninety  percent  of  the  native  population  to  identily  with  the 
Diem  govei  nment.  I  he  trouble  was  that  many  piograms  lay  outside  the  militai  y 
sphcic.  Civilian  agencies  were  to  work  on  pohtical.  economic,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  and  much  would  ic.st  on  additional  deficit  spending  by  the  Vietnamese 
government.  Thcie  were  no  doubts  cxpiessed  on  Diem's  administration  or  the 
course  of  the  wa:.  fhe  Air  Staff,  howcvci.  wondered  where  the  government 
could  find  enough  trainees  to  fill  the  pilot  spaces.' 

These  seemed  to  be  mere  details.  More  to  the  point  was  Admual  Felt's 
comment  that  Diem  had  "finally  delegated  opeiational  authority"  to  his  military 
commandeis.* 
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The  National  Campaign  Plan  called  for  nine  legular  divisions  plus  other 
Vietnamese  units  a  total  ground  combat  force  of  about  fifty-one  divisions. 
Operating  under  four  autonomous  corps  tactical  /one  field  commanders,  these 
troops  wcie  to  decimate  local  Viet  Cong  elements,  cut  off  leplaccments.  and 
dcstioy  supply,  communications,  control,  and  suppoit  facilities.  Ihc  commu¬ 
nists  would  first  be  hemmed  into  specific  aieas.  Next  would  come  a  general 
offensive  to  annihilate  them  by  simultaneous  “explosion”  operations  in  the  lour 
corps '/ones.  This  explosion  of  effort  was  supposed  todrivc  the  Viet  Congout  of 
the  country  within  a  year. 

"Sounds  reminiscent  of  Koiea,  of  course.”  someone  said,  rcfcriing  to 
General  McArthur’s  famous  communique,  "out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas." 
General  Weede,  MACV  chief  of  staff,  estimated  that  the  “militau  effort  to  at 
least  drive  VC  underground  should  be  concluded  in  one  to  two  years.  It  would 
then  be  up  to  GVN  [Government  of  Vietnam]  to  take  over  to  win  minds  of 
people,  improve  economy,  conduct  civic  action,  etc.”  According  to  Geneial 
Harkins,  the  plan  could  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  as  early  as  I96.T  Picsident  Diem 
appaicntly  believed  so  too,  but  later  would  feci  that  thestiatcgic  hamlet  piogram 
first  had  to  be  completed.  This  could  not  be  done  befoic  the  spiing  of  1964.'' 

Diem  rcorgani/ed  the  military.  Inactivating  the  central  Pield  Command,  he 
divided  Vietnam  into  four  corps  tactical  /ones,  created  the  new  IV  Corps  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  with  headquarters  at  Can  'I'ho.  and  established  the  Capital 
Military  District  around  Saigon.  The  corps  tactical  /one  commanders  would  be 
given  greater  responsibilities.  Theywerctocxeici.se  operational  contiol  not  only 
over  their  ground  foices  but  over  supporting  Vietnamese  Aii  I-orce  elements  as 
well."’ 

Exactly  what  control  the  2d  Air  Division  commandci  was  to  have  over  air 
operations  was  unstated,  but  General  Anthis  protested  placing  air  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  corps  commanders.  He  wanted  as  always  a  strong  tactical  air 
control  system." 

A  related  issue  was  how  to  compute  the  air  lequircmentsfoi  the  "explosion” 
ground  operations.  Preliminary  estimates  showed  a  doubled  strike  sortie  rate 
along  with  an  upturn  in  calls  for  reconnaissance,  target  spotting  and  identifica¬ 
tion.  and  aeiial  lesupply.  How  much  and  how  fast  the  Vietnamese  Aii  I-oice 
could  be  expanded  was  the  ccntial  question.*- 

Gcneral  Rowland,  chief  of  the  MAAG  Air  Force  Section,  outlined  an 
ambitious  program.  Besides  a  second  AD-6  fighter  squadron  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
he  projected  two  more  fighter  squadrons  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Both  would  be 
equipped  with  the  Northrop  N-156  light  jet  fighter  (later  designated  the  F-5 
Freedom  Fighter).  Rowland  envisioned  the  replacement  of  the  T-28s  in  one 
squadron  and  the  A- 1  Hs  in  another  with  F-5s  sometime  between  1 966  and  1968. 
He  called  fora  total  of  nine  L- 1 9  liaison  squadrons  (one  for  each  regular  ground 
division)  and  four  helicopter  squadrons.  He  visuali/ed  air  reconnaissance 
handled  by  a  squadron  of  four  R'l  -3.^sand  eighteen  RT-28s.  Air  transpoit  would 
be  performed  by  a  single  sq uadi  on  of  C-47.s  during  fiscal  year  1965  and  by  two 
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C-123  squadrons,  one  each  in  1965  and  1968.  This  program  was  evcmually 
trimmed.  The  nine  liaison  squadrons,  for  example,  were  cut  to  four.'-' 

Rowland  also  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  pilot  training  in  Vietnam.  In 
October  a  detachment  of  the  Air  Training  Command  was  scheduled  for  move¬ 
ment,  to  open  an  M-19  helicopter  pilot  training  program  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Two 
months  later,  a  second  detachment  was  dispatched  to  give  liaison  pilot  tiainingat 
Nha  Trang.'-’ 

To  meet  the  rise  in  air  requirements  envisaged  by  the  National  Campaign 
Plan.  General  Anthis  in  October  and  November  1962  asked  for  these  new 
squadrons:  one  T-28  (25  aircraft),  one  B-26(25  planes),  a  third  C-123  (at  least), 
two  RF-101.  two  RB-26,  and  three  liaison.  Anthis  justified  the  liaison  units  on 
several  grounds.  General  Rowland  s  program  had  been  whittled  down,  a  current 
shortage  of  forward  air  control  craft  had  delayed  or  .icfcrrcd  many  strike 
missions,  and  a  step-up  in  visual  reconnaissance  and  convoy  cover  could  be 
foreseen.’' 

The  MACV  .1-4  set  forth  airlift  requirements  in  support  of  the  National 
Campaign  Plan.  His  ideas  of  “wholesale”  and  “retail"  operations  resembled 
Army  thinking.  He  specified  sealift  to  five  port  areas,  then  C-123  lift  to  various 
airfields  where  U-l  Otters.  CV-2  Caribous,  and  helicopters  working  with  the 
corps  were  to  pick  up  the  cargo  for  ultimate  delivery.  He  estimated  having  to 
move  36.000  short  tons  per  month  by  air  (4.3  million  ton  miles  of  airlift).  This  was 
almost  twice  the  capacity  of  the  two  C-123  squadrons  and  the  CV-2  company 
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alreadj'  in  Vietnam.  In  December  General  Harkins  requested  two  more  C-123 
squadrons  (thirty-two  aircraft)  and  an  additional  CV-2  company  (sixteen  planes) 
for  arrival  in  the  first  three  months  of  1963.''’ 

At  first  the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  program  was  managed  out  of 
the  American  Embassy  by  the  CIA.  Later  the  program  went  under  MACV  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Foices(  Provisional),  formed  at  Nha  I'rangon  September 
15,  1962.  Working  through  the  tactical  air  control  system  and  the  air  operations 
center.  Farm  Gate  had  serviced  these  units.  While  General  Anthis  wished  to 
continue  the  practice.  General  Harkins  preferred  to  give  the  Special  Forces  their 
own  organic  airlift  and  fire  support  a  miniature  tactical  aii  foiee.  Haikins  was 
thinking  of  setting  aside  four  L-20s  or  L-28s  for  liaison,  four  CV-2  Caribous  for 
airlift,  and  twelve  UH-I  armed  helicopters  and  fourOV-l  Mohawks  for  strikes. 
These  craft  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  Special  Forces  commander  at  Nha 
Trang. 

General  Anthis di.sscnted  on  theground  that  thctwenty-fouraircraft  would 
displace  the  Vietnamese  planes  at  Nha  Trang.  He  remarked  that  every  ground 
unit  could  not  have  “its  own  separate  air  force.”  Admiral  Felt  ruled  in  favor  of 
central  control  of  air  support.  He  cxprc.ssly  .said  that  he  would  allow  no  assign¬ 
ment  of  air  power  direct  to  the  Vietnamese  irregulars  or  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces.  Harkins  next  proposed  to  u.se  Air  America  contract  airlift  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  end,  a  compromise  was  arranged.  The  Mohawks  and  Caribous 
disappeared  from  the  proposal.  With  Defease  Secretary  McNamara's  approval. 
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the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Aii  Force  sent  twelve  nonorganic  helicopters 
and  four  liaison  planes  to  Vietnam  for  the  Special  Forces,  to  enable  team  chiefs 
to  visit  remote  and  otherwise  inaccessible  posts.  Harkins  agieed  to  use  the  other 
craft  within  the  tactical  air  control  .system.  But  in  Deccmbci  and  over  Felt's 
objections,  he  withdrew  the  four  Army  Caribou  tiansports  from  the  Southeast 
Asia  Military  Airlift  System  and  committed  them  to  direct  support  of  the  Special 
Forces.” 

Preliminary  "explosion”  operations  got  under  way  in  late  October  1962. 
Ranger  forces  gathered  fora  penetration  into  Viet  Cong  Zone  D  in  Phiioc  Long. 
Binh  Long,  and  Phuoc  Thanh  Provinces  (called  a  Special  Tactical  Zone).  In  spite 
of  poor  weather  and  deficient  target  marking.  AD-6s  on  November  20  conducted 
prclanding  bombardment.  Five  Mule  Train  C- 1 2.1s  and  twelve  Vietnamese  C-47s 
dropped  five  hundred  paratroopers  at  a  site  selected  as  a  base  camp  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Zone  D.  On  December  19  tioops  moved  into  Zone  D.  where 
double  trcc-canopy-covcr  towered  to  eighty  feet.  Planes  flew  eight  interdiction 
strikes  and  also  close  support  missions.  On  the  23d  a  B-26  dropped  napalm,  and 
on  January  1. 1963. a  B-26andtwoT-28sattackcdwithgencral  purpose  bombs. 
Results  in  this  thickly  forested  but  fairly  dry  terrain  turned  out  better  than 
e.xpccted.  An  Armyadvisor  who  visited  four  interdiction  targets  found  proof  of  a 
hasty  enemy  retreat.  Rockets  and  .50-caliber  rounds  had  pierced  the  jungle 
canopy,  and  500-pound  bombs  had  smashed  trees  to  scatter  lethal  wood  frag¬ 
ments.  There  were  ten  fresh  Viet  Cong  graves.  In  three  weeks  the  rangers  killed 
sixty-two  Viet  Cong  and  took  ten  prisoners,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded. 

When  a  report  revealed  a  large  Viet  Cong  assembly  east  of  the  city  of  fay 
Ninh  in  northern  Tay  Ninh  Province.  Ill  Corps  hurriedly  launched  a  three-day 
heliborne  assault  by  the  5th  Division  on  December  19.  The  si/.e  of  the  enemy 
force  was  overstated  but  the  troops  caught  three  Viet  Cong.  The  piisoners  gave 
the  locations,  functions,  and  staffing  of  twelve  headquarters  ol  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  After  special  agents  verified  this  information.  Ill  Corps  asked 
the  Joint  General  Staff  to  authori?e  a  three-day  strike  against  the  hcadquaiters. 
Most  of  the  twelve  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the  Cambodian  border,  too  close  in  the 
opinion  of  Americans,  fhe  Joint  General  Staff  disapproved  the  air  attacks,  but 
Picsident  Diem  considered  the  chance  too  attractive.  He  set  the  operation  for 
January  2.  1963. 

I'he  operation  was  planned  to  kick  off  with  a  heavy  hour-long  air  attack 
against  nine  targets  most  distant  from  the  border.  Some  delayed-action  bombs 
would  be  used.  Next  was  to  be  a  diop  of  1.250  paratroops  and  a  helicopter 
landing  of  a  ranger  battalion,  covered  by  "light  strafing  attacks.”  The  fighters 
would  fly  airborne  alert  from  daybreak  to  dark,  with  C-47s  helping  out  through 
the  night.  President  Diem  wanted  American  pilots  to  keepan  eye  on  Victname.se 
troops,  and  prevent  them  from  straying  across  the  border  into  Cambodia.  So 
that  advance  reconnaissance  flights  would  not  warn  the  enemy,  key  commanders 
flew  ovei  the  terrain  in  a  C-123. 
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T  he  entire  foiee  of  twenty-six  Vietnamese  AD-6s  anti  Farm  Gate’s  sixteen 
B-26s  and  twenty-four  T'-28s  at  Bien  Hoa  engaged  in  tlie  operation.  T'heii 
day-long  support  was  called  “splendid."  The  paiatroopeis  and  rangers  suffered 
nine  casualties  but  killed  seventy-six  Viet  Congand  captuied  individual  weapons 
and  documents.  Early  assessments  based  on  prisoner  of  wai  intci  rogations  and 
on  an  inteicepted  Viet  Cong  radio  message  credited  the  air  strikes  with  killing 
about  foul  hundred  persons.  Later  information  coming  from  Cambodia  raised 
the  number  to  between  eight  hundred  and  one  thousand.  American  obseivers 
praised  the  operation  as  the  most  successful  cs'cr  undertaken  m  111  Corps, 
terming  it  an  intelligent  use  of  tactical  air  suppoit.'"' 

Overshadowing  these  encouraging  successes  was  the  failure  near  the  village 
of  Ap  Bac  in  IV  Corps.  Ap  Bac  involved  the  7th  Division,  reputed  to  have  killed 
more  Viet  Cong  in  the  Mekong  Delta  than  any  other  division.  .So  well  had  the  7th 
performed  in  the  important  Plain  of  Reeds  that  it  appealed  to  have  wicsted 
control  from  the  communists.  The  enemy  leaders  seemed  on  the  point  of  pulling 
back  their  regular  units  to  sanctuary  bases. 

Late  in  December  1962.  intelligence  pinpointed  a  Viet  Cong  radio  in  a 
relatively  out-of-reach  aiea  near  Ap  Bac.  T  he  village  was  situated  in  a  complex  of 
hamlets  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Saigon  and  around  fifteen  miles  northwest 
of  the  7th  Division  command  post  at  My  T'ho.  capital  of  Dmh  Tiiong  Province. 
In  this  rice-growing  delta  region,  canals,  dikes,  and  dirt  loads  channeled  move¬ 
ment.  Villages  and  tree  lines  offered  cover  and  concealment  to  defenders.  Soft 
fertile  earth  made  digging  foxholes  easy,  and  paddies  gave  good  fields  of  fire. 
Nearly  a  company  ol  Viet  Cong  troops  was  suspected  to  be  m  position  to  protect 
the  radio,  which  was  suppo.«cd  to  transmit  for  tlie  Viet  Cong  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam.  On  December  29  the  newly  appointed  7th  Div  ision  commander 
decided  to  knock  out  this  prize. 

He  selected  two  battalions  Irom  different  regiments,  a  company  of  mech¬ 
anized  infantry  in  M-ll.T  amphibious  armored  peisonnel  earners,  a  rangei 
company,  and  three  battalions  of  artillery  (two  of  105-mm  and  one  of  155-mm 
howitzers).  A  paramilitary  provincial  foicc  of  three  battalions  would  help  out. 
T  he  division  commander  planned  hclibornc  landings  north  and  west  of  Ap  Bac. 
these  'loops  to  sweep  south  and  meet  the  .M-!  !3s  rolling  north.  Lt.  Col.  .lohn  P. 
Vann,  senior  U.S.  Army  advisor,  wished  to  stait  the  operation  at  once  to  aveit 
intelligence  leaks.  He  suggested  December  .Tl  at  the  latest,  but  helicopters  wcie 
not  to  be  had  before  .lanuary  2.  196.T. 

Maj.  Herbert  L.  Prevost.  a  USAF  air  liaison  officer  first  learned  o(  the 
operation  on  Decembei  .10.  He  readied  a  plan  for  stiike  aircraft  support,  but 
discoveied  on  the  .list  that  all  available  aircraft  would  be  supporting  the  opeia- 
tion  in  northern  l  ay  Ninh  Province.  T  he  U.S  Army  9.1d  Helicopter  Companv 
nonetheless  agreed  to  go  ahead  with  the  helicopter  landings.  !i  furnished  ten 
transport  helicopters  plus  one  Ull-IB  and  four  HU-IA  helicopter  gunships 
(armed  with  rocketsand  machinegun.s)  to  fly  cover  and  fire-suppoit  missions  At 
the  final  briefing  on  .lanuary  I  Major  Prevost  accented  the  absence  ol  lightei 
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support,  [’erhaps,  he  suggested,  the  air  operations  center  would  respond  to 
emergency  strike  requests.  He  alerted  the  center  to  the  possibility. 

The  provincial  troops  deployed  at  0630  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  the 
operation  commenced  shortly  thereafter.  Instead  of  meeting  a  Viet  Cong  com¬ 
pany  near  Ap  Bac,  7th  Division  ran  into  a  battalion.  Armed  with  heavy  machine- 
guns.  automatic  rifles,  and  60-mm  mortars,  the  foe  was  dug  in  under  the  tree  lines 
bordering  the  helicopter  landing  /ones.  The  first  three  helicopter  lifts  from  Tan 
Hiep  airfield  landed  safely,  but  during  the  landing  of  the  fourth  an  H-21  was 
downed  bycnemy  fire.  The  UH-1  gunships  sought  in  vain  to  suppress  the  ground 
fire.  They  used  up  8,400  rounds  of  .30-caliber  and  7.62-mm  machinegun  ammu¬ 
nition  along  with  one  hundred  2.75-inch  rockets.  An  H-21  trying  to  rescue  the 
crew  of  the  downed  helicopter  was  shot  out  of  the  sky.  and  a  U  H- 1 B  was  disabled 
and  it  crashed.  Two  other  damaged  H-21s  made  it  back  to  Tan  Hiep. 

At  1005  a  Vietnamese  L-19  over  Ap  Bac  radioed  the  air  operations  center 
for  help.  The  center  diverted  two  AD-6s  armed  for  strafing  and  they  arrived  at 
1035.  Afterwards  the  center  kept  B-26s  and  T-28s.  also  armed  for  strafing, 
continuously  active  in  the  Ap  Bac  area.  These  planes  failed  to  quiet  the  enemy 
guns.  Not  until  the  arrival  of  a  Farm  Gate  B-26at  1540  did  things  look  up.  This 
aircraft’s  repeated  runs  with  napalm,  bombs,  rockets,  and  guns  broke  the  Viet 
Cong  defensive  position  near  the  village. 

By  then  the  communists  had  won  the  battle.  They  pinned  down  the  heli- 
borne  forces,  and  put  the  armored  company  out  of  action  by  focusing  fire  on  the 
gunners  of  the  personnel  carriers.  (The  gunners  were  exposed  from  the  waist  up.) 

The  IV  Corps  commanderand  the  senior  U.S.  Army  advisor.  Col.  Daniel  B. 
Porter.  Jr.,  had  reached  Tan  Hiep  at  noon.  They  suggested  a  paratrooper  drop 
east  of  Ap  Bac  to  block  Viet  Cong  escape  routes.  The  division  commander  and 
Colonel  Vann  agiecd,  and  that  afternoon  the  Joint  General  Staff  chose  three 
paratrooper  companies  from  nearby  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Boarding  six  C-123s.  319 
troops  floated  down  close  to  Ap  Bac  at  1815.  Because  theh  drop  /one  placed 
them  west  rather  than  east  of  the  village,  they  were  in  no  position  to  stem  the 
enemy  retreat. 

Dining  the  night  separate  Vietnamese  units  engaged  in  firefights  with  one 
another  while  the  Viet  Cong  battalion  escaped  with  its  wounded  and  all  but  four 
of  its  dead.  As  regular  troops  moved  cautiously  into  Ap  Bac  the  next  day, 
advance  elements  came  under  the  fire  of  friendly  mortars.  Five  men  were  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded. 

The  final  reckoning  was  sixty-five  Vietnamese  and  three  Americans  killed, 
one  hundred  Vietnamese  and  six  U.S.  advisors  wounded;  fourteen  helicopters  hit 
by  enemy  fire  and  five  shot  down.  The  Vietnamese  captured  two  Viet  Cong, 
found  four  bodies,  and  killed  an  estimated  one  hundred  enemy.  Aftei  waids  the 
Viet  Cong  admitted  eighteen  killed,  thir'y-three  wounded,  three  missing,  plus 
twenty-nine  civilians  killed  Clearly  the  combat  had  been  poorly  managed  and 
poorly  fought.  I  he  Vietnamese  and  Americans  lost  in  prestige  and  in  reputation 
for  power.  Colonei  Vann  subsequently  suggested  that  several  Vietnamese  officers 
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should  be  relieved  of  command.  He  spoke  bitterly  to  newsmen  of  wrong  deci¬ 
sions  during  the  battle.^o 

On  General  Markin’s  orders,  the  Vietnamese  Joint  Operations  Evaluaton 
Group  came  up  with  the  reasons  for  the  Ap  Bac  defeat.  There  had  been  no  prior 
air-ground  planning  and  no  fighter  escort  for  cover.  When  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
and  Farm  Gate  strike  aircraft  were  diverted  to  Ap  Bac.  the  crews  did  not  know 
the  local  situation.  Communications  between  friendly  forces  had  been  deficient 
and  no  fire  support  coordination  center  existed.  Armed  H-2  Is  had  tried  to  rescue 
downed  ciews  before  Viet  Cong  fire  was  silenced.  Paratroopers  dropped  shoitly 
before  nightfall  had  been  improperly  loaded  and  briefed.  They  had  fought 
friendly  troops.  Without  waiting  for  the  formal  leport.  Harkins  asked  the 
Vietnamese  to  relieve  two  commandeis.-* 

To  Admiral  Felt  the  unescorted  helicopter  operation  at  .Ap  Bac  was  wrong. 
Visiting  Vietnam,  he  spoke  with  Diem  and  senior  Vietnamese  and  American 
officials.  He  told  Harkins,  “Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  VC  are  not 
surprised  by  helicopter  landings  and  arc  able  to  ambush  helicopters,"  Felt  could 
“not  understand”  how  commanders  could  ignore  “the  fundamentals  of  warfare" 
by  failing  to  prepare  the  landing  area.  He  could  not  conceive  how  they  could  have 
decided  to  conduct  a  key  operation  when  available  air  suppoit  was  busy  else¬ 
where.  It  was  time  that  everyone  learned  that  armed  "helieopteis  were  no 
adequate  substitute"  for  fighter  support.  All  helicoptei  lifts  needed  strike  aiicraft. 
When  Felt  questioned  whether  MACV  was  downgrading  air  activities.  Gcneial 
Harkins  explained  that  there  were  too  few  tactical  aircraft  in  Vietnam  to  cover 
every  heliborne  mission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  twenty-four  operations  in 
the  pieceding  month  had  been  without  air  cover.-- 

General  Anthis  pi oposed  exact  proccduies  to  makecertain  that  Vietnamese 
ground  commanders  and  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  coordinated  helicop¬ 
ter  assault  actions.  Only  the  air  operations  center  could  assure  tha  fightcis 
preceded  and  protected  every  heliborne  landing.  The  Victname.se  Air  Force 
could  fill  nish  corps  commanders  with  stiafing.  clo.se  air  support,  reconnaissance, 
photography,  and  airlift.  But  centrali/cd  control  over  all  air  power  guaranteed 
fast  emergency  reaction.-’ 

That  each  corps  commander  wielded  virtually  absolute  control  over  air 
power  within  his  boundaries  led  to  peculiar  situations.  In  January  1963.  for 
example,  air  interdiction  was  out  of  the  que.stion  in  IV  Corps.  The  corps 
commander  simply  refused  such  missions  to  avoid  political  repercussions  if 
noncomh  'tants  were  accidentally  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  2d  of  January  the  1 
Corps  commander  ordered  no  strikes  to  be  flown  without  his  personal  approval. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  often  away  from  his  headquarters  at  Da  Nang,  it  was  usually 
impossible  to  fill  requests  from  the  field  for  immediate  help.  Later  that  yeai.  a 
new  1  Corps  commander  used  the  Vietnamese  C-47  flareships  ns  his  personal 
transports.  He  assigned  helicopters  and  liaison  planes  to  divisions  and  task  foices 
permanently  rather  than  in  line  with  mission  needs.  The  Joint  (Jeneral  Stall 
required  no  advance  notice  from  corps  on  operations  being  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  unless  the  commander  wanted  more  airciaft  from  Saigon.  Given  these 
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conditions,  n  wcll-coouiinatcd  countrywide  air  campaign  against  the  Viet  Cong 
was  untliinkabic 

Also  impeding  well-integrated  air  operations  was  the  U..S.  Ai  my  practice  of 
making  aviation  unitsan  integral  part  of  the  ground  forces  fhe  bitterness  of  the 
roles-and-missions  aiguinent  spilled  over  when  Cieneral  Anthis  several  months 
later  pinned  the  lailuie  at  Ap  Bac  on  the  Army's  air  concepts.  Me  dubbed  the 
Arnn  "a  customer  that  is  also  a  eompetitoi.”  Seeing  “the  spectie  of  more  Ap 
Bac's  to  come,"  he  said  that 

111  some  \\a\s  n  would  be  bciicr  it  the  Amu  suffered  a  lev'.  relaii\el\  minoi  ie\eisesai 
this  time  C'erlainK  it  would  be  betiei  it  their  concept  ot  close  an  support  were 
disciedited  now  in  a  relaiucK  iiie\peiisue  wa\  than  to  wait  lor  the  ultimate  catas- 
troplie  tlieir  concept  must  lead  us  to  at  a  time  and  place  where  we  will  not  ha\e  the 
elasticil\  we  prcsentlv  cn|o\  '' 

Admnal  I-clt  also  believed  that  the  air  operations  centei  and  the  aiilift 
coordinating  board  h.id  to  be  “lully  e.xploited”  foi  combined  and  joint  ground 
and  air  opeiations.  He  judged  this  the  way  to  make  best  u.se  of  limited  air 
resources  and  facilities.  “Until  the  Army  an  effoit  joins  the  club."  General 
O'Donnell  stated,  “with  the  intent  to  cooperate  wholcheaitedly  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  valid  opeiational  objectives,  there  will  not  be  unity  in  the  air  effort."-'’ 

fhe  USAl-  element  of  Strike  Command,  a  joint  leadiness  foice  in  the 
United  States,  pioposcd  a  leturn  to  Woild  War  II  organizational  piocedures 
That  is.  the  Air  Foice  would  own  and  manaii  lequest  communications  down  to 
Army  battalion  level.  To  expand  communications  ioi  aii  liaison  officers  and 
forward  air  controllers,  the  Air  Staff  furnished  2d  Air  Division  with  tweiits 
contingency  teams.  Eacli  consisted  of  an  airman  opeiator  and  a  commeicial 
KWM-2A  single-sideband  “suitcase” radio.  Although  messages  weie  speeded  to 
the  air  operations  center,  there  weie  too  lew  teams  to  go  around.  Genei  al  Antliis 
eventually  suggested  setting  up  an  air  lequest  net  within  the  Vietnamese  giound 
foices.-’ 

General  O’Donnell  felt  suie  that  the  tactical  air  control  system  had  pioved 
its  worth  111  the  battle  for  Ap  Bac.  After  all  it  had  diverted  planes  to  aid 
Vietnamese  tioops  at  a  ciitical  time  With  ;in  an  rerniest  net.  he  suggested,  the 
system  would  be  flexible  enough  to  support  the  deccntiali/ed  National  Cam¬ 
paign  Plan.  Cieneral  Markins  disagreed.  Me  said  geography  and  imperfect  com¬ 
munications  i  uled  out  diiect  centrali/cd  contiol  of  the  total  aii  effort.  Bettei.  he 
thought,  to  commit  teams  of  Vietnamese  and  flSAF  strike  aiicialt  to  the  corps 
tactical  /ones  and  under  their  control.  Markins  said  the  mam  function  of  the  joint 
operations  center  was  to  redisti  ibute  planes  among  the  several  /ones  according  to 
the  tempo  of  local  opeiations.-’' 

1  hese  and  other  factois  induced  M  AC'V  in  March  to  form  a  I-light  Service 
Center  and  Network  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  which  evciy  military  flight  would 
lepoit.  Cieneral  Harkins  sought  by  this  action  to  satisfy  in  part  Admiral  Felt’s 
wish  lor  Gencial  Anthis.  the  MACV  air  component  commander,  to  posse.ss 
complete  “coordinating  authority”  over  air  operations  in  Vietnam. 
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Seeking  to  settle  the  niattei  onceand  forall,  Admiial  l  elt  compromised.  1  le 
asked  I  lai  kins  to  operate  USAl-  aiiciaft  in  Vietnam  under  tlie  tactical  aircontiol 
system.  Iheaii  opeiationscentei  was  to  assign  oi  allocate  attcial't  to  the  control 
ol  the  tactieal  corps  lor  I'l.xcd  periods  l  elt  also  leqiiested  Ilarkms  to  bring  I'.S. 
Arms  asiation  units  under  the  comiol  system.  Placing  ait  opeiations  iiiider 
ccntiah/ed  control  would  picsent  mutual  mterlerence.  iacilitate  llight  lollowtng. 
simplils  an  delense  idctitil'ication  pioblcms.  and  upgrade  combat  support.-'' 
(ieneial  llaikins  tcsponded  that  the  tactical  aircontiol  system  had  not  the 
comimmicatiotis  lor  piecise  cooidination  In  July  he  gave  the  MAC'V  .I-.t  Aims 
ail  opeiations  section  genetal  supervision  ovei  ILS  Manne  Corps  atid  I'.S. 
Arms  asiation.  Iledesignaied  the  MatineCoipsheadi]uattersin  I  Corpsar.d  the 
Arms  aviation  battalion  headquarters  in  the  other  corps  /ones  to  direct  their  aii 
opetations.  (ietieial  Anthis  prote.sted  the  ariangement.  saying  it  svould  create 
tsvo  and  peihaps  five  sepaiate  air  control  sy.stems  and  sepaiate  air  sviiis 
svithin  Viettiam.  Ilarkms  lephed,  "Let's  give  these  things  a  three  or  foui  month 
tital."  lie  promised  to  change  the  setup  if  it  failed  to  svoik.’" 

I  he  contioseisy  lellected  an  overall  decentrali/ation  After  Michael  V. 
l-oiiestal  ol  the  White  House  staff  and  Roger  llilsman  of  the  State  Departtnent 
visited  Vietnam  in  December  1962.  they  criticized  the  "elaborate,  set-piece" 
militars  opeiations  and  the  ti.se  of  atr  power.  Too  mans  people,  they  infoinied 
Piesident  Kentiedy.  svere  managing  the  Amertcan  efioit.  I  here  svas  no  oseiall 
diiection.  I  hey  tecommended  a  single  strong  e.xecutise  po.ssibis  a  genetal. 
pieferabls  a  cisitian  (tin  atnba.ssadoi)-  to  dominate  all  departments  and  tigen- 
cies  in  the  country  atid  to  give  a  single  thiust  to  the  multiple  activities.'' 

I  hc  I'SAl-  diiectoiate  ol  plansdrafted  a  position  paper  lot  posstble  use  by 
(iencral  1  e May  at  the.loint  Chtefs  meeting  of  .lanuaiy  7. 1 96.1.  Accoidmgto  the 
paper,  the  situation  svas  of  the  "gicatcst  concern."  even  though  many  I'.S. 
piograms  enjoyed  a  long  Ictidtime.  "But  when  I  see  the  Viet  Cong  continue  to 
gi  osv  in  stiength.  I  ciin  onis  a.ssume  that  WE  A  RE  NOT  H  7A'A'/,V0'."  Arms  and 
All  l-oice  doctiinal  disputes  ought  to  be  taken  out  ol  Vietnam.  CINCPAC's 
lequests  should  icceise  piompt  attention.  Ilarkms  was  m  need  ol  the  "best 
possible  ads  ice" through  an  Aii  l•orccdeputs.and  Anthis  should  manage  all  an 
operations.  I  he  major  political  obstacle  ol  the  svar  svas  Diem's  hiiltiie  to  secuie 
the  real  support  and  backitig  of  his  people.  'I'he  majoi  military  obstacle  svas 
tiying  to  erase  the  guerrillas  in  the  face  ol  a  seemingly  endless  stieam  ol 
replacements.  Needed  sveie  gieater  U..S.  air  power  until  the  Vietnamese  An 
1-oicc  could  go  it  alone,  in-country  pilot  tiainmgol  Vietnamese,  and  destruction 
ol  Viet  Cong  food  ctops.  "Wc  should  consider  now  the  application  ol  selected, 
measiiied  stinctions  against  the  North  Vietnamese."  Actions  would  lange  Irom 
mriltiating  agents  throtigh  ait  bombardment  to  blockade  *• 

Whatevei  svas  said  at  the  Januaiy  7  meeting,  the  duels  chose  to  send  Cien 
Kaile  Cl.  Wheclci.  Aimy  duel  of  Staff,  and  a  team  ol  senior  olficeis  Irom  the 
mihtais  sersices  to  Vietnam.  I  he  group's  mission  svas  "to  lorm  a  nulitais 
ludgment  as  to  the  piospects  lot  a  succc.sslul  conclusion  ol  theconllict  svithin  a 
icasonable  period  ol  time."" 
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I  hc  team  spent  January  14-30  in  Vietnam,  soon  after  the  battle  at  Ap  Bac. 
The  membeis  examined  the  National  Campaign  Elan  and  endorsed  the  concept 
of  "many  small  operations  with  dcccii'.rali/.cd  control."  undertakep.  "at  an  acc''l.- 
crated  pace  by  each  corps,  division,  and  sector  commander  in  his  own  area." 
They  noted  with  appioval  that  the  tempo  of  small  actions  was  quickening  to  450 
per  month,  and  they  looked  foran  upsurge  in  the  ftituic.  The  group  was  pleased 
with  what  appeared  to  be  adequate  coordination  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  matters.'^ 

Paying  little  attention  to  the  battle  of  Ap  Bac.  the  team  heard  General 
Harkins  announce  satisfaction  with  the  air  organization.  His  staff  needed  no 
stronger  Air  Force  representation.  The  OV-1  Mohawks  could  do  more  than 
reconnaissance.  Could  they  be  armed  with  lockets?  Could  the  rule  prohibiting 
armed  helicopters  from  returning  fire  except  in  self-defense  be  changed?" 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  swiftly  authorized  U.S.  Army  helicopters  "to 
engage  clearly  identified  Viet  Cong  elements  which  are  considered  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  helicopters  and  their  passengers."  Admirai  Felt  then  permitted 
arming  the  Mohawks  with  2.75-inch  rockets." 

While  the  Wheeler  team  was  sympathetic  toward  augmenting  Air  Force 
units,  the  civilian  leadership  in  Washington  was  more  concerned  with  turning  the 
confiict  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  On  February  2  Hanoi  called  upon  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  to  eject  from  Vietnam  the  USAF  units  that  were 
"playing  a  key  role"  and  causing  widespread  damage.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
was  disturbed.  He  could  hardly  prevent  American  repot  ters  from  observing  and 
writingabout  U.S.  operations.  However,  he  wanted  the  Fmbassyand  MACV  to 
release  no  information  on  American  combat  air  actions.  The  United  States. 
Rusk  said,  ought  not  to  hand  the  communists  an  excuse  to  escalate  hostilities," 

1  he  U.S.  newspapers  publicized  the  authorization  for  American  helicopters 
to  fire  on  theenemy.  Secietary  McNamara  refused  tocomment  except  tosay  that 
Ameiican  military  personnel  were  under  instructions  to  fire  their  weapons  only 
when  theii  own  safety  was  at  stake.  Secretary  Rusk  reiterated.  "Our  policy 
lemains  that  the  American  role  in  Vietnam  be  strictly  limited  to  advisory, 
logistic,  and  training  functions."" 

'  C)  ..  Wheeler's  assessment  in  January  1963  rang  with  optimism. 
The  situati'  m  Vietnam.  Wheeler  .said,  had  been  "reoriented,  in  the  space  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  from  a  circumstance  of  near  despeiation  to  a  condition  where 
victory  is  now  a  hopeful  prospect."  A  heartening  sign  was  the  steep  rise  in 
Ameiican  advisory  strength  from  nine  hundred  at  the  start  of  1962  to  more  than 
thiee  thousand.  At  first  there  had  been  no  advisors  with  battalions,  but  now  theic 
wcie  over  foiii  hundred.  In  a  yeai  the  number  of  advisors  helping  province  chiefs 
had  grown  from  tw’o  to  one  hundicd  or  more.  Though  "we  have  not  given  Ho 
Chi  Minh  any  evidence  that  we  are  prepared  to  call  him  to  account  for  helping 
keep  the  insurgency  alive."  Wheeler  said,  "we  are  winning  slowly  in  the  present 
thrtist."  I'heic  was  "no  compelling  reason  to  change.”"' 

Air  Force  officers  on  the  team  did  not  quite  agree  with  General  Wheeler's 
evaluation.  I  hey  believed  sizable  and  long-lasting  U.S.  help  a  must.  The  war 
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could  not  be  won  quickly,  nor  could  it  be  won  finally  until  the  Vietnamese  people 
got  behind  the  government.  This  demanded  military,  political,  and  economic 
actions  -  “U.S.  assistance  is  vitally  engaged  in  building  a  countiy.  not  in 
defending  a  weak  country  against  superior  foiccs."'"' 

MACV  intelligence  estimates  showed  that  the  number  of  full-time  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  had  risen  through  infiltration  and  local  recruitment  to  between 
twenty-two  thousand  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Each  month  about  five  hundred 
stole  into  Vietnam  by  way  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Late  in  January  1963  a 
meeting  was  repoitedly  held  in  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  Phnom  Penh.  Cambo¬ 
dia.  Representatives  of  Hanoi,  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  add  twelve  battalions  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Eight  were  to  be  transferred 
from  Laos  and  four  recruited  in  Vietnam.'” 

To  the  Viet  Cong  the  battle  of  Ap  Bac  wasappaiently  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  war.  It  instilled  confidence  in  theii  ability  to  fight  Amci  ican  helicopters  and 
armored  vehicles.  Enemy  Icadei  s  too.,  credit  for  a  new  tactic  —  the  deliberately 
invited  battle,  described  as  "wipc-out-cnemy-posts-and-annihilate-cncmy  rein¬ 
forcements."  They  would  often  resort  to  this  tactic  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  almost 
always  to  good  advantage.-'- 

On  the  Vietnamese  side,  there  was  a  lull  in  military  action  after  Ap  Bac. 
Admiral  Felt  believed  the  calm  to  have  "both  visible  and  hidden  meaning."  The 
Vietnamese  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  launch  opeiattons.  General  Harkins  in 
February  1963  wrote  Fiesi'lcnt  Diem,  urging  him  to  swiftly  e.xploit  the  initiative 
that  his  forces  seemed  to  have  seized  fiom  the  foe.  "Time  and  weather."  Harkins 
said,  "arc  either  for  us  or  against  us."  The  communists,  he  added,  “must  not  be 
allowed  to  regroup  or  rest.  We  must  attack  and  destroy  them.  We  must  hurt  them 
so  badly  that  they  will  be  forced  to  apply  all  their  lemaining  resources  merely  to 
survive."  Otherwise  the  Viet  Cong  might  "neutralize  much  of  the  gain  we  won  at 
great  cost  and  effort.'"' 

But  the  Ap  Bac  engagement  and  American  press  coveiage  had  damaged 
relations  with  the  Diem  government.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the  battle  aroused 
serious  resentment  in  Vietnamese  officials,  particularly  David  Halberstam's 
criticism  in  the  New  York  7'imes  of  Vietnamese  performance.  Newsmen  spread 
their  belief  that  U.S.  advisors  had  died  while  trying  to  lead  Vietnamese  troops 
who  would  neither  follow  noi  fight.  Embittered  Vietnamese  leaders  complained 
that  coricspondents  were  interested  merely  in  splashing  sensational  news  on  the 
front  pages  when  Americans  were  hurt.  Madame  Ngo  Dmh  Nhu  recalled  the 
presidential  palace  bombing,  when  she  and  her  children  were  in  grave  danger. 
She  said  that  U.S.  reports  revealed  solely  an  “ill-concealed  regret  that  the 
bombing  had  failed  in  its  objective."  The  Wheeler  report  commented  on  the 
"mutual  dislike  and  distrust”  between  the  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
American  press.  Embarrassed  by  the  news  reports  ol  Vietname.se  battlefield 
misconduct.  President  Kennedy  strove  to  repair  the  eroding  trust  between  the 
two  governments.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress  on  January  14. 
he  declared  that  the  spearhead  of  aggre.ssion  had  been  blunted  in  Vietnam.'’'’ 
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(Top  left)  Mai  IvatiL  Slavich  baels  Gen  Earle  G  Wheeler  (center)  and  Gen  Ps'jID  Ha'kins  on  a  rocket 
mount  ol  the  I'H-IB  helicopter 

(Top  right)  An  ARVN  paratroooer  prepares  (or  a  lump  over  Cu  Chi 

(Center)  TSgt  William  W  Cameron  instructs  Vietnamese  airmen  in  the  operation 

of  the  gunsight  on  a  T-28 

(Below)  Vietnamese  tanks  move  toward  the  burning  presidential  palace  alter  its  bombing 
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Signs  o(  dissension  and  mistrust  wcicall  too  obvious.  Back  in  No\ ember 
1962.  leports  had  reached  Admiial  l-elt  that  Diem  was  witlidrawing  more  into 
seclusion  and  leasing  m:m\  decisions  to  his  brother.  Ngo  Dinh  .N'hii.  Both 
sometimes  legaided  the  tuimerous  American  advisois  as  an  encroachment  on 
Vietname.se  sosereignty.  I  hey  leaied  that  the  cautious  U.S.  policy  in  Laos 
mirroied  a  weakening  inteiest  m  Vietnam.  I  hey  were  up.set  by  Senate  Majoiity 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  leport  in  February  1963.  It  said  that  after  seven  years 
and  lour  billion  dollars  ol  Ameiicanaid.  “the same  difficulties  remain,  ii.  indeed, 
they  have  not  been  compounded."  Vietnam  was  less  stable  and  "moie  lemoved 
fiom  .  .  .  populaily  lesponsible  and  lesponsive  government."  Did  this  fore¬ 
shadow  dw'indhng  U.S.  support? 

I'he  defense  mitiister  scoicd  American  allegations  of  hii-or-miss  Vietnamese 
bombing  as  a  "cotiosise  inlluence"  on  the  inilitaiy  cffoit.  American  attempts  to 
help  the  Ciosernment  ol  Viettitim  create  an  intelligence  capability  were  probably 
seen  by  Diem  as  a  threat  to  his  legiine.  The  Minister  ol  Interior  resented  the 
m\ol\ement  ol  Americtins  in  the  coiintiy  as  a  dangei  to  the  republic's  internal 
politics.  Piesident  Diem  labeled  the  Special  Forces  rural  aid  adsisois  and  the 
.seetot  adsisors  as  "particitlarly  iriitating."  F\en  though  U.S.  economic  ti.ssist- 
ance  financed  nearly  ah  of  the  counteimstiigency.  Diem  objected  to  American 
contiols  o\er  mtitching  coiinteipart  lunds.  He  called  them  degrading  to  Viet¬ 
nam's  independence.-" 

In  a  series  of  privtite  and  public  statements  dining  Apiil  1963.  Ngo  Dmh 
Nhit  dwelt  upon  U.S.  "inlringcmetits"ol  Vietnaine.se  soveieignty.  Aid  came,  he 
said,  with  too  many  .strings  attached.  He  told  CIA  Chief  .lohn  II.  Richaidson 
that  it  would  help  ii  the  American  presence  weic  leduced  anywhere  from  five 
hundied  to  three  oi  tour  thousand  men.  Richardson  got  the  impicssion  that  Nhu 
feaied  an  emciging  U.S.  protectorate.  Diem.  Nhu  said,  had  received  many 
complaints  liom  suboidmatesabout  their  American  counter|)arts.  Publicly.  Nhu 
was  quoted  as  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  over  two  thou.sand  U.S.  advisors  at 
low'cr  unit  le\els.  Obviously  lefeiringto  Ap  Bac.  he  .said  that  some  American 
casualties  had  occurred  because  the  advisors  were  "daredevils"  who  e.xposed 
themselves  needlessly  to  enemy  fire.  Taking  this  statement  as  a  foreiunnei  of 
things  to  come,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  commander  alerted  his  key  pcisonnei 
to  the  possible  withdrawal  of  LLS.  foices.  He  warned  them  to  conserve  rc.serves. 
piepare  to  go  it  alone,  atid  get  ready  for  hard  days  ahead.^'’ 

1  he  Vietnamese  government  did  not  officially  requc.st  a  reduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  personnel,  but  Nhu's  statements  induced  a  review  of  U..S.  troop  levels. 
Evidence  seemed  to  lavoi  a  lesser  commitment  ofloices.  .Sii  Robeit  Thompson 
in  Maich  had  reported  the  government  as  "beginning  to  win  the  shooting  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong."  due  chiefly  to  the  American  helicopters.  He  propo.sed  a 
psychological  ploy  that  Admiial  Felt  passed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  by  mc.ssage.  "If 
things  go  light  by  end  ol  1963."  Felt  said,  “we  should  take  one  thousand  military 
peisonnel  out  of  RVN  at  one  time,  make  big  proclamation  out  of  this  and 
publici/e  widely.  1  his  would  show  (1)  RVN  is  winning;  (2)  take  steam  out  of 
anti-Diemitcs;  and  (3)  dramatically  illustrate  honesty  of  U..S.  intentions." 
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In  April  n  U.S.  National  Intelligence  IZstimatc  perceived  improvement  in  the 
situation,  despite  the  absence  of  persuasive  signs  that  the  Viet  Cong  had  been 
“grievously  hurt."  Ambassador  Nolting  in  May  depicted  relations  between 
Washington  and  Saigon  as  “delicate."  but  the  political  and  socioeconomic 
conditions  were  promising.  An  excellent  rice  crop  brightened  the  economic 
outlook.  Completion  of  about  fifty  percent  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
extended  shelter  to  sixty  percent  of  the  people  in  defended  areas.  During  April 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  took  part  in  nine  hundied  offensive  actions.'*’ 
These  hopeful  signs  encouraged  Secretary  McNamara  at  his  conference  in 
Hawaii  in  May.  He  said  he  would  remove  one  thousand  Americans  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  show  that  things  were  going  well.  He  would  try 
to  pull  out  units  in  lieu  of  individuals,  and  upon  departure  their  equipment  would 
be  turned  over  the  the  Vietnamese.  The  conflict  was  "not  a  U.S.  war."  and  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  fight  it.'”* 

Since  more  Americans  were  still  arriving  in  Vietnam,  units  and  individuals 
then  cn  route  /ere  to  continue  their  travel.  There  would  be  no  personnel 
increases,  however,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Each  of  the  armed  services 
was  to  take  a  comparable  cut.  To  hurt  operations  the  least,  most  of  the  returnees 
would  come  from  logistic  units.  In  November  and  December.  2d  Air  Division 
would  lose  244  people.'*'* 

Maybe  McNamara’s  action  impressed  the  Vietnamese  In  .hine  the  .loint 
General  Staff  ordered  all  ground  forces  to  operate  a  minimum  of  twenty  days 
cvciy  month,  starting  .luly  1 .  This  was  to  be  a  "total  general  offensive"  to  attain 
"complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy"  and  "complete  Victnamc.se  control."^" 
General  Harkins  was  enthusiastic.  The  all-out  campaign  was  soon  to  begin 
in  earnest.  He  knew  the  strategy— “saturate  thccountry.sidc"  with  small  and  large 
militaiy  actions— was  correct.  It  would  fragment  and  destroy  the  Viet  Cong.'' 
Unfortunately,  the  Viet  Cong  had  embarked  on  their  own  general  offensive. 


XV.  Air  Operations,  1963 


Although  some  U.S.  units  were  scheduled  to  leave  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1963.  the  JCS  earlier  that  year  had  suggested  and  Secretary  McNamara 
approved  an  additional  C-123  Provider  squadron  for  Da  Nang.  Arrival  of  the 
777th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  in  April  1963  with  sixteen  C- 1 23s  augmented  the 
airlift  of  the  twenty-nine  C-1 23s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Crew  manning  permitted  each 
Provider  to  fly  sixty  hours  per  month.  In  addition  eight  U-l  Otters,  sixteen  0-1 A 
Bird  Dog  observation  planes,  ten  UH-IB  Iroquois  helicopters,  and  a  second 
CV-2  Caribou  company  reached  Vietnam  to  support  the  corps  tactical  /ones  and 
Special  Foices.' 

General  Harkins.  M  ACV  commander,  had  agreed  to  place  the  CV-2s  under 
the  coordinated  airlift  system.  However.  Army  headquarters  in  Hawaii  urged 
Admiral  Felt  to  recognise  the  .special  features  of  the  Caribou.  Tbe  Army  had 
purchased  the  planes  for  short-takeoff-and-landing.  which  rendeicd  them 
instantly  responsive  to  ground  commanders  in  combat  /ones.  While  centralized 
control  of  airlift  was  more  efficient  for  cargo  deliveries,  swift  reaction  to  a  field 
commander’s  needs  came  first,  in  this  context  Harkins  assigned  the  two  Caribou 
companies  to  centralized  airlift  control,  but  one  of  these  had  the  further  mission 
of  immediate  support  to  the  senior  corps  advisors.- 

The  Southeast  Asia  Aiilift  System  managed  the  forty-eight  Air  Force 
C-I2.3.S.  thirty-two  Vietnamese  C-47s.  and  thirty-two  Army  CV-2s.  'Though  the 
C-I23s  normally  made  deliveries  to  four  major  depots  and  twenty-nine  other 
distribution  points,  they  actually  operated  at  ninety-five  different  airfields  and 
sixty-five  drop  zones.  Carrying  a  lighter  load  than  the  C-123.  the  CV-2  could  use 
shortci  runways.  But  reversible  propellers  let  the  Provider  land  on  wet  surfaces  in 
distances  impossible  for  the  Caribou,  not  yet  so  equipped.' 

'The  8th  Aerial  Port  Squadron  expanded  in  May  by  creating  Detachments  6 
and  7  at  Qiii  Nhon  and  Can  Tho.  Temporary  duty  personnel  .served  120-day  duty 
tours  at  the  new  sites.-* 

Much  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System’s  work  dealt  with  tactical 
operations.  About  thirty  percent  of  the  troop  canier  flights  were  paradrop 
resupply,  paratrooper  drops,  and  assault  air  landings.  Resolute  efforts  to  support 
lemote  stations  drew  grateful  prai.se  from  the  ground  troops.  They  deemed  the 
system  reliable  and  responsive.' 

Uncertain  surface  travel,  the  conservative  bent  of  logistic  planners,  and  the 
use  of  .scaled  U.S.  planning  factors  tended  to  inflate  requirements,  in  Octobei  the 
airlift  .system’s  excess  capacity  prompted  plans  for  reduction.  In  December 
MACV  strength  was  pared  by  one  thousand.  Released  were  personnel  of  the 
Aimy’s  1st  Aviation  Company  (Caribou),  the  thirty  USAl-  C-47  pilots  Hying 
with  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  and  half  of  the  8th  Aeiial  Port  Squadron’s 
people.  'The  61st  Aviation  Company  (Caribou)  with  twenty-five  CV-2s  stayed 
behind  to  support  senior  corps  advisors.  Some  of  these  Caribous  beeame  spaies 
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to  msiiic  it  certain  number  ol  operational  aircraft  at  evei\  corps  tactical  /one.'’ 

I  lie  Air  Eoice's  19th  lactical  An  Siippoit  Squadron  was  activiited  at  Bien 
Hoa  in  .hih  1963  and  assigned  to  PACAI-.  I  he  new  unit's  aiicialt  and  crews 
tiickled  in.  l-'oui  0-ls  and  twenty-two  cicws  wcie  on  boaid  b\  .luK.  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  planes  arrived  on  the  USS  Carcl  \n  August.  Since  Americans 
were  forbidden  to  direct  air  strikes,  eleven  .seasoned  V'ietnamese  obseisers  weie 
mtegiated  into  the  squadron  to  do  so.  Opeiational  m  Septembei.  the  unit 
lurnished  more  and  more  lot  ward  air  controllers  and  air  liaison  olficeis  lor  the 
National  Campaign  Plan.  Its  piimar\  mission  was  to  train  Vietnamese  liaison 
pilots  in  lorward  aii  control,  visual  icconnaissance.  comoat  support,  and 
obsei  \  ei  proceduies.  The  aim  was  to  leplace  those  pilots  di  amed  off  to  fill  fightei 
cockpits.  I'he  .squadron  was  to  lemain  in  Vietnam  no  moie  than  a  yeai.  then  tin  n 
its  O-ls  ovei  to  the  Vietname.se. 

Piepr.rations  to  open  a  training  center  at  Nha  rrang  were  delayed  because 
American  pilots  needed  proficiency  in  the  U..S  Ai  my  1.-I9  (()-l)aiicraft.  Gencial 
LeMay  had  ordered  this  plane  sent  in  lieu  of  depleting  the  lew  I  -28s  in  USAP 
stocks.  As  his  Diiectorol  Plans.  Maj.  Gen  .lohn  W.  Carpenter.  III.  said. "  I'he 
Chief  clearly  expressed  his  desiies  toward  getting  on  with  the  war  against  the 
communists  in  Vietnam  as  opposed  to  woiiymg  about  the  souice  of  ligiit 
aircralt."  Alter  twenty-five  olficers  and  sixty-nine  airmen  iindeiwent  lactoiv 
training  in  .luly  and  August,  they  opened  the  Nha  1  rang  center  in  Septembei. 
I'rainees  took  one  month  ol  piellight  instiuction  and  three  months  of  primarv 
flight  training  that  included  eighty  hours  ol  actual  Hying.  Vietnamese  liaison 
pilots  in  leasonable  numbers  weie  ready  lor  combat  in  eaily  1964.' 

I  welve  Ail  Eoice  olficers  and  foi  ty-seven  an  men  letiched  Tan  Son  Nhut  in 
.lanuary  1963  to  tram  Vietnamese  helicoptei  pilots.  B\  .lune  thev  giaduated 
fifteen  student  pilots  who  were  qualified  to  By  II-I9.S.  I  he  naming  went  on 
thioughoul  the  veai.’' 

Admiial  l-elt  hoped  that  the  Vietmimese  could  have  the  loin  R'l -33  jets 
aulhori/ed  by  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  In  l-ebrtiary.  however.  Sccietaiy 
ol  State  Rusk  announced  that  “over-riding  political  considerations" and  “mtei- 
naiiona!  risks”  ruled  out  their  delivery  Shortly  ihciealier  the  .lomt  Chiefs 
approved  a  boost  in  USAP  leconnaissance  aiiciaft.  including  lour  RB-26s  tind 
two  more  R  P- 10  Is  for  Paim  (iate.  The  RB-26s  reached  'I  an  Son  Nhut  in  March 
liom  Poit  Woith.  lex.  I  wo  ol  them  weie  equipped  lot  night  photogiaphy.  and 
the  othei  two  weie  expeiimental  RB-26I.S  specially  outfitted  with  night  photo 
and  Reconolax  IV  inliaied  sensing  devices.  In  May.  Pifth  Aii  Porce's  609 1st 
Reconnai.ssanceSqtiadion  Hew  two  R  B-57s  to  a  temporal  y  duty  site  at  I  an  Son 
Nhut.  These  jets  fcaiuicd  advanced  and  improved  dtiy-and-night  l<-.s2  pano- 
lamic  cameras  and  Reconolax  VI  infraied  sensois.'' 

Airborne  high-Ircquency  diiection  finders  had  difliculty  locating  Viet  Cong 
ladio  tninsmiitcis.  Moic  than  two  hiindicd  enemy  sets  weie  active,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  lix  iheii  exact  sites.  General  Anthisand  othei  oHiciaU  thought  it 
might  be  bettci  to  listen  to  the  traffic  instead  ol  disrupting  ordestioying  it.  In  any 
event,  knowing  where  the  ladios  weie  operating  was  deemed  essential.'" 
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Infrared  devices  were  meant  to  detect  thermal  radiation  emitted  by  camp- 
fiies.  vehicles,  structures,  and  tiadic  on  trails  and  streams.  In  theory  the  sensois 
could  pinpoint  activities  hidden  liom  noimal  photography.  But  the  Reconolax 
IV  inliared  photo  equipment  on  the  RB-26I.S  bioke  down,  and  the  technical 
lepiesentative  in  Vietnam  could  not  make  the  system  (originally  designed  lor 
B-58s)  work.  Climatic  conditions,  chiefly  dust  and  dampness,  fouled  the  sensois. 
Heat  from  the  photoflare  cartridge  ejectors  forward  of  the  infiared  system 
satuiated  the  infraied  detectoi  and  ruined  the  film. 

As  lor  the  RB-STH's  inliared  sensors,  integral  components  were  missing. 

I  he  plane's  panoiamic  cameias  piovided  very  clear  hori7on-to-hori/on  pictures 
even  at  high  speed  and  low  altitude.  Having  both  hori/ons  in  the  shot  enhanced 
the  peispective  of  the  photo  intcipietei.  but  he  had  to  learn  ‘.tow  to  compensate 
for  distoition  in  the  wide  lateral  coverage." 

When  equipment  W’orked.  the  intelligence  apparatus  was  often  unable  to 
exploit  the  information  gathered.  'I  hc  zonal  concept  of  ground  operations 
worked  against  a  centralized  air  reconnaissance  network.  Separating  intelligence 
data  by  corps  tactical  zone  was  not  easy  because  planes  flew  across  corps 
boundaries.  Moicovcr.  there  were  no  courier  aircraft  to  deliver  reconnaissance 
film  lapidly  throughout  Vietnam  before  the  coming  of  two  U-3s  from  the  United 
States  in  May.  Army  OV-I  Mohawks  attached  to  Vietnamese  ground  divisions 
leactcd  quickly  to  shifting  situations.  However,  the  intelligence  they  collected 
was  not  fed  into  the  national  intelligence-reconnaissance  setup.  General  Harkins 
still  labeled  the  Mohawks  as  "complementary'*  rather  than  "competitive"  to 
USAl-  and  Vietnamese  tactical  air  reconnaissance.  He  saw  no  need  tocooidinate 
them  with  the  standaid  activities,  saying  they  were  "outside  the  specialized 
capabilities  of  other  photo  aircraft. 

Air  Foice  planes  flew  nearly  all  the  leconnaissance  in  1963.  yet  the  flights 
failed  to  glean  a  great  deal  of  intelligence.  By  reason  of  weather,  jungle,  and 
forested  teriain.  lindingand  photographing  the  small  and  flectingenemy  targets 
was  a  stiff  proposition." 

Air  defense  radar  control  centers  were  situated  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Da  Nang, 
and  Pleiku  ’I  hesc  and  the  radai  at  Ubon.  Thailand,  gave  high-altitude  surveil¬ 
lance.  riic  interceptor  fleet  consisted  of  Air  Force  r--102  and  Navy  EA-IF 
(AD-5Q)  all-weather  f-chters  rotated  to  Saigon.  Mountain  screening  clutteied 
radar  coverage  below  00  feet.  The  F-I02s  performed  marginally  m  low-level 
interceptions,  while  the  EA- 1  Fs  lacked  the  speed  to  intercept  aircraft  intruding  in 
areas  distant  fiom  Saigon.  'I  o  stretch  thecovciageand  especially  to  scan  much  ol 
south-central  Vietnam,  th.-  Vietnamese  Aii  Force  moved  a  TPS- 1  -lOD  training 
radar  Irom  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  Ban  Me  'Ihuot  m  February  I963.I-' 

From  February  10  to  15  an  unusual  number  of  low-level,  slow-flying  radar 
tracks  appeared  before  midnight  neat  Pleiku  and  Da  Nang  then  disappeared 
before  dawn.  Air  Foice  and  Navy  intciceptors  investigated,  using  flares  and 
other  techniques.  They  lotind  nothing,  the  tracks  vanishing  from  ground  and  air 
radars  as  the  planes  approached.  Around  Da  Nang  on  February  14.  a  Navy 
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aircraft  intercepted  a  flight  of  ducks.  Consequently  officials  concluded  that 
migrating  waterfowl  had  caused  the  unknown  tracks.'* 

Convinced  that  no  air  battles  would  be  fought  in  Vietnam,  General  Harkins 
nevertheless  sensed  the  need  for  flight  following.  Since  November  1961.  Mule 
"I  ram  transport  squadrons  had  used  their  network  of  high-frequency  radios, 
r-arm  Gate  crews  reported  their  inflight  positions  to  the  nearest  rada.  control 
centereverythirty  minutes.  On  January  10. 1963,  an  Army  OV-1  waslostduring 
an  unieported  llight  out  of  Qui  Nhon.  and  it  took  over  two  hundred  fifty  search 
sorties  to  find  the  plane.  In  March  the  Filght  Service  Center  and  Network  was 
born  at  Tan  Son  Nhut."’ 

The  reduced  likelihood  of  communist  aii  intrusions  and  the  birth  of  the 
Flight  Service  Center  and  Network  threw  into  question  the  need  for  the  F-102s 
and  EA-I  F's  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Safety  considerations  alone  seemed  to  warrant 
their  removal,  lor  233  miiitaiy  aiiciaft  of  all  sorts  used  the  airfield,  along  with 
commercial  planes.  General  Anthis  wanted  to  clear  the  10.000-foot  runway  by 
moving  out  some  of  the  helicopters,  but  PACAF  suggested  keeping  the  intercep¬ 
tors  on  call  in  the  Philippmcs.  These  planes  withdrew  in  May.  The  supersonic 
F-I02s  could  return  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  within  twelve  hours,  the  EA-IFs  within 
forty-eight.  There  was  no  call  for  them  in  1963  however.’’ 

Triggeied  by  President  Kennedy's  approval  on  December  31.  1962.  to 
augment  Farm  Gate,  the  Aii  Force  in  1963  acted  to  regularize  the  status  of  its 
units  in  Vietnam.  Admiral  Felt  furnished  the  impetus  when  he  spurned  the 
principle  hitherto  held  that  USAF  personnel  sent  to  the  countiy  had  to  have 
prior  training  in  counterinsurgency.  Farm  Gate,  he  said,  was  flying  conventional 
mi.'sions.  Airmen  could  accordingly  be  a'signed  on  a  routine  permanent  change 
of  station  basis.  This  would  cleai  the  way  for  doubling  the  number  of  aircrews 
and  maintenance  men,  and  could  raise  the  sortie  rate  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
percent.  Felt  in  addition  wished  to  boost  the  number  of  liaison  aiicraft  and 
forward  air  contiollers  by  a  fuP  two  squadrons,  to  furnish  visual  reconnaissance 
beyond  anything  already  on  hand.  This,  he  said,  would  be  the  key  to  a  successful 
National  Campaign  Plan."'- 

General  LeMay  m  early  February  pressed  foi  putting  U.S.  markings  on 
Farm  Gate,  aircraft.  He  said  that  "current  classification  restrictions  on  Faim  Gate 
are  considered  unnecessary.  Actual  operation  is  well  known  through  SVN  and 
classification  has  become  an  administrative  burden.”  The  .State  Department 
queried  Ambassador  Nolting  on  a  series  of  articles  m  the  press  on  U.S.  combat 
air  activities,  particularly  those  of  American-piloted  aircraft.  In  his  reply  Nolting 
pointed  out  the  rather  “gradual  (and  inevitable)  uncovering  of  facts  by  U.S. 
journalists. "That  Americans  flew  combat  aircraft  was  common  knowledge.  This 
was  expressly  true  after  the  deaths  of  Capts.  John  P.  Bartley  and  .'ohn  F. 
Shaughnessy.  Jr.,  in  an  RB-26  downed  by  Vie'  Cong  fii  eon  February  "’..and  the 
loss  of  Maj.  James  E.  O'Neill  in  a  crash  three  days  later.'"'  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  however,  continued  to  accent  the  American  role  as  “strictly  limited  to 
advisoiy,  logistic,  and  training  functions."-" 
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(icncial  LcMay  ir  March  again  asked  for  permission  to  declassify  I-'arm 
Gate  but  Ambassador  Nolting  said.  “We  aie  winning  without  such  overt  U.S. 
action.’'-' 

By  .Itine  1963  M/\CV  bad  1 6.652  people.  4.790  of  them  Air  1-orce.  On  the 
28tb.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  fro/c  M  ACV  stiengtb.  '1  o  clear  up  the 
confusing  ariay  of  USAF  units.  PACAI-  loimcd  new  ones  without  expanding 
manpower  autbori/ations."  On  July  8  l-'arm  Gate  at  Bien  Iloa  became  the  1st 
Air  Commando  Squadron  (Composite),  a  regular  PACAI-  oigam/ation. 
Although  PACAF  wanted  the  code  name  Farm  Gate  dropped.  An  F'oice 
headquarters  disapproved  because  vaiious  logistic  facilities  supporting  F’aim 
Gate  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  name  and  all  it  implied  As  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron,  Farm  Gate  contained  two  strike  sections,  fhe  lust 
consisted  of  ten  B-26s  with  twenty-three  ciews  (pilot  and  navigator)  and  two 
RB'26s.  fhe  second  had  thirteen  T-28s  with  two  crewmembers  per  plane.  In 
addition  there  woe  two  support  sections,  one  of  four  psychological  warfaie 
U-  lOs  and  the  otlu  r  of  si  \  C-47s.  fhe  remaining  eight  B-26s  weie  in  dctiichments 
at  Plcikti  and  Soc  Trang.’' 

Likewise  on  July  8  the  33d  and  .34th  Tactical  Groups  came  into  being.  Based 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  under  the  3.3d  Tacticai  Gioup  were  the  .3.3d  Air  Base 
Squadron,  the  .3.3d  Consolidated  Aircraft  Maintenance  Squadron  (CAM  RON), 
and  Detachment  1  (a  reconnaissance  element).  'I’he  3.3d  Grotip  also  had  detach¬ 
ments  at  Can  Tho  and  Nha  Tiang. 

At  Bien  Moa  the  .34th  Tactical  Group  consisted  of  the  19th  lactical  Air 
Support  Squadron,  the  .34th  Air  Base  Squadron,  and  the  .34th  CAM  RON. 
Detachments  of  the  .34th  Group  were  at  Pleiku  and  Soc  Trang, 

Directly  under  2d  Air  Division  was  the  23d  Air  Base  Group,  activated  at  Da 
Nang  with  its  2.3d  CAM  RON.  A  detachment  of  the  group  at  Qui  Nhon  was 
previously  'he  6222d  Air  Base  Squadron. 

Geneial  Anthis  wanted  a  single  control  point  for  the  packets  of  icconnais- 
sance  detachments  called  Able  Mable,  Black  Watch.  Patiicia  Lynn,  and  Sweet 
Sue.  Me  therefoic  requested  a  tactical  air  reconnaissance  squadron  lor  his  2d  Air 
Division,  but  the  Air  Staff  could  not  create  the  unit  within  the  authoii/cd  foice 
structure.  Inconscq'uencc  the  commander  of  Detachment  I,  33d  Tactical  Gioup. 
exeicised  a  loose  central  direction  over  the  reconnaissance  operations. 

The  Mule  Train  C-12.3  -anits  became  troop  carrier  squadrons  -  the  .309th 
and  .310th  at  'Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  31  Ith  at  Da  Nang.  They  were  part  of  the 
.3 15th  I  loop  Carrier  Group  (Assault),  attached  to  2d  Air  Division  but  assigned 
to  PACAF's  .315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  headquartered  in  Japan. 

The  upshot  of  this  sweeping  reorganization  was  to  Iree  Genei  al  Anthis  from 
dealing  directly  with  twelve  or  more  major  subordinate  units.''' 

Farm  Gate  gained  fresh  aircraft  in  January  196.3  -  five  1  -28s.  ten  B-26s. 
and  two  C-47s  —  and  by  February  boasted  forty-two  planes  and  275  men. 
General  Anthis  fashioned  an  air  strike  team  of  six  B-26s  and  one  C-47  at  Pleiku, 
which  had  been  revamped  to  take  B-26s.  Me  formed  another  ol  five  I -28s  and 
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one  C-47  at  Soc  Traiig,  wlicie  the  unimproved  3.200-(oot  runway  admitted  only 
'1-28  operations.'' 

Until  General  Harkins  in  midyear  gave  the  Vietnamese  border  control 
troops  some  aircraft  ol  their  own.  Farm  Gate  flew  combat  support  for  them. 
These  forces  embraced  about  five  thousand  Vietnamese  army,  rangeis.  and 
Civilian  Iriegular  Defense  Group  personnel,  accompanied  by  U.S.  Special  For¬ 
ces  advisors.  They  manned  10.3  outpostsalong  Vietnam's  900-mile  land  boidei  to 
cut  down  on  Viet  Cong  infiltration.  Varying  in  si/e  from  platoon  to  battalion, 
they  further  carried  out  covcii  penetrations  across  the  fionlier.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  pressure  prompted  the  Joint  General  Staff  to  forbid  ground  and  air 
operations  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  border  without  prior  approval.  M  ACV 
termed  the  restriction  “completely  incongi  uotis.”  for  this  sti  ip  of  de  facto  demiF- 
taii/ed  territoiy  afforded  the  Viet  Cong  safe  haven 

Over  the  last  days  of  Match  1963,  U.S.  Special  Forces  mounted  an  opeia- 
tion  in  the  Seven  Mountains  ol  southwestern  Vietnam.  Farm  Gate  bombing 
belore  the  assault  killed  about  one  hundied  fifty  enemy  and  iet  the  ground  troops 
move  into  the  hills  Capt.  John  Scrcel.  the  2d  Air  Division  forward  air  controller 
assigned  to  the  operation,  went  with  the  troops  on  foot  and  directed  iiir  strikes 
with  a  FRC-IO  radio.  Fven  though  the  attack  biought  Vietnamese  teriitoiA 
under  government  contiol.  the  IV  Cot  ps  commander  protested  the  intrusion  into 
his  /one.  The  Joint  Geneial  Staff  then  ruled  that  Special  F'oices  teams  had  to 
iet|uest  ail  support  through  Vietnamese  channels.'" 

len  days  later  the  Joint  General  Stall  removed  earliei  curbs  on  boidei 
operations.  Victname.se  ground  forces  could  now  operate  to  the  border  wherever 
a  geographical  feature  such  as  a  river  or  load  cleail>  marked  it.  Elsewlieie  they 
could  go  to  within  one  thousand  meters  ol  the  bordei.  c.xeept  along  the  noi  thei  n 
p.ut  where  a  strip  of  ten  thousand  meteis  applied.  Vietname.se  aireralt  could 
openite  to  the  border  wheie  it  was  clearly  visible,  efsewheie  to  two  thousand 
inetcis  if  a  forwaid  air  controller  was  at  hand,  and  to  five  thousand  meteis 
without  air  control.  Corps  headquarters  rather  than  the  Joint  Geneial  Staff  had 
to  appiove  all  actions  along  the  fiontier.’’' 

1  he  State  Department  ordeicd  Ambassadoi  Noltingto  piess  lor  suspension 
of  the  new  pioccdurcs  since  they  could  inllame  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam,  and 
China  Nolting  was  sympathetic  to  the  new  i  tiles  because  of  the  consideiable 
supplies  coining  acioss  the  borders  to  the  Viet  Cong.  All  the  same,  he  and 
Geneial  Harkins  talked  with  Vietnamese  oHlcials  about  how  bolder  violations 
seiiously  disturbed  the  common  inteiests  of  Vietniim  and  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Felt  knew  bolder  incidents  could  be  disiuptive.  but  thought  that 
tiimming  infiltiation  wtis  woith  the  risk.  Geneial  O'Donnell  pioposed  having 
U.S.  ail ci alt  survey  the  bolder  to  coirect  map  ei  lois.  His  proposal  was  shelved 
loi  leai  ol  bleaching  the  1962  Geneva  agieement  on  Laotian  neutialitv. '' 

At  the  Sccietary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  on  May  6,  the  partici¬ 
pants  agieed  that  the  tioops  stationed  along  the  border  must  do  their  utmost  to 
slowdown  enemy  movements.  But  they  believed  putting  piessureon  Hanoi  to  be 
a  better  way  to  end  infiltration.  In  April  the  Joint  Chiels  had  identified  eight 
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targets  in  Noith  Vietnam  that  weie  vulnerable  to  attack  Irom  American  carrier- 
anti  'I'hailand-bascd  aircraft.  Among  them  weie  the  Dong  lloi  and  Vmh  air¬ 
fields.  several  highway  bridges,  POl.  storage,  the  Haiphong  thermal  powerplant, 
a  rolling  mill,  and  a  chemical  plant.  Bombing  would  be  a  warning  to  Mo  Chi 
Minh  but  risked  bringing  Chinese  air  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNamara  nowiccommended  to  theconfeiees  that  CINCPAC embody 
ail  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  for  planning  options.  Perhaps  the  State 
Depaitmcnt  fetters  on  covert  operations  into  North  Vietnam  could  be 
loosened.'" 

Roger  Hilsman  of  the  State  Department  informed  the  group  that  he  was 
optimistic  about  the  border  control  exeicised  by  the  Special  1-orces  and  Mon- 
tagnards.  Strategic  hamlets  combined  with  Montagnaid  opeiations  weie  mak¬ 
ing  dramatic  gains.  He  predicted,  “You  have  ciicles;  in  the  center  of  each  circle  is 
a  Special  Forces  team.  The.se  circles  are  getting  bigger.  When  they  close  up,  1 
think  you  will  see  a  noticeable  choking  down  of  the  use  of  the  innitration 
groups.”'' 

Admiral  Felt  said  he  also  expected  solid  progre.ss  from  the  air  sti  ikes  against 
Viet  Cong  war  /ones  and  bases.  He  scoied  the.se  power  centeis  as  the  “nuclei  of 
the  VC  'governmentar  structure,”  giving  “protective  sanctuaiies”  lor  olfensive 
enemy  operations,  and  providing  “little  arsenals  and  installations.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  all-out  interdiction  clashed  with  the  individual  interests  of  the  largely 
independent  corps  commanders.  While  USAF  liaison  officers  called  for  interdic¬ 
tion.  air  attacks  not  tied  directly  to  ground  operations  began  to  decline.'' 

Vietnamese  probes  into  Viet  Cong  Zone  D  during  Febrtiiiiy  and  Match 
made  good  use  of  preplanned  air  interdiction  strikes.  Rangers  swept  into  the  area 
later  and  burnt  enemy  hcadcitiarters  and  camps  along  the  Ma  Da  River.  I  hey 
discovered  deep,  log-coveicd  bunkers  built  by  the  communists  to  pioteet  against 
air  attacks.  Inasmuch  as  fighters  usually  circled  befoie  striking,  there  was  enough 
time  for  everybody  to  lake  cover." 

In  March  the  Air  Force  and  Army  advisors  in  that  area  got  thego-:ihead  lor 
a  piolonged  low-priority  interdiction  bombing  piogram.  Planes  ictuining  to 
base  with  unused  ordnance  could  attack  targets  under  the  diiect ion  ol  a  Vietnam¬ 
ese  lorward  air  controller.  Strikes  got  under  way  on  April  I  and  went  on  almost 
every  dav.  It  was  difficult  to  assess  results  due  to  the  jungle  cover.  On  Apiil  .30 
fighters  surprised  a  gathering  of  Vie'  Cong  and  attacked.  Inspectingtheaiea  the 
next  day.  the  Phuoc  Thanh  Province  chiei  estimated  that  over  one  hundred 
enemy  had  been  killed.  Viet  Cong  deseitcrs  confiimed  that  the  stiikes  inllicted 
casualties,  damaged  moialc.  and  kept  cveiyonc  on  the  move,  but  said  the  attacks 
weie  no  serious  threat  to  their  existence.  The  communists  kept  a  fiim  grip  on 
Zone  D.  continuing  to  collect  road  taxes  and  to  exact  tiibute  Irom  plantation 
owners.''’ 

Between  April  24  and  May  24  the  H  Coips commander speai  hetided  a  drise 
into  the  Do  Xa  War  Zone  headquaiters  aiea  of  Viet  Cong  Inter/one  V.  m  the 
mountains  on  the  bordcis  of  Qiiang  Ngai,  Kontum.  and  Quang  I  in  Piovinees. 
His  five  regiments  of  ground  troops  and  two  battalions  ol  Vietnamese  maiines 
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totaled  about  ten  thousand  men.  assisted  by  an  air  support  operations  center. 
I'he  three  days  of  preliminary  interdiction  generated  thirty-six  A-l  II.  fourteen 
T-28.  and  thirty-four  B-26  sorties.  Throughout  the  month-long  operation,  pilots 
flew  1 15  A-l  M.  108  T-28.  and  seventy-four  B-26  sorties.  Besides  killing  five  Viet 
Cong,  these  timely  and  potent  air  strikes  destroyed  2.^8  structuies  and  damaged 
77.  The  badly  scattered  enemy  would  need  several  months  to  return  and  reestab¬ 
lish  Viet  Cong  Region  5  which,  like  the  old  Inter/onc  V.  guarded  infiltration 
routes  to  base  areas." 

Air  Force  and  Vietnamc.se  pilots  faithfully  followed  the  rule  that  air  strikes 
had  to  be  handled  by  a  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller.  Although  the  proce¬ 
dure  precluded  armed  reconnaissance  aircraft  from  attacking  targets  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  it  wasa  sound  precaution  against  indi.scriminate  bombing.  Crews  staging 
to  and  fiotn  forward  airfields  were  encouraged  to  fly  low  and  seek  out  the  enemy 
Before  they  could  atttick.  however,  they  needed  an  airborne  forward  air  con¬ 
troller.  .Army  OV-I  cicws  enjoyed  le.ss  stringent  rules  of  engagement.  They 
frecjucntly  flew  as  low  as  fifty  feet,  enticing  the  Viet  Cong  to  open  fiie  so  they 
could  shoot  back.'*' 

l.t.  Col.  David  S.  Mcliish.  Ill  Corps  air  liaison  officer,  secured  authority  in 
September  to  stait  an  air  interdiction  program.  Vietnamese  province  chiefs 
certified  certain  areas  free  of  friendly  people.  I'he  air  operations  center  scheduled 
air  strikes  under  forward  air  controllers  into  these  legions.  Provincial  officials 
reviewed  each  target  belt  weekly. 

This  interdiction  paid  off  in  Tay  Ninh  and  Phiioc  Thanh  Provinces  dining 
October,  though  the  Viet  Cong  learned  to  disperse  and  take  cover  as  soon  as  the 
L-19  dropped  smoke  gienades  to  mark  targets  for  the  strike  planes.  Mellish 
persistently  urged  armed  reconnaissance  in  wholly  Viet  Cong  sections.  “Vietnam¬ 
ese  pilots."  he  said,  "should  sweep  thc.se  areas  and  shoot  VC  on  sight.  At  picsent. 
we  arc  incflectivc  because  our  politically  inspiicd  taigct-m:irking  is  the  best 
possible  air  raid  warning  the  VC  could  hope  to  hii\e.” 

Col.  Donald  11.  Ross,  2d  Air  Division  director  of  opeiations.  icminded  his 
associates  that  the  Victname.se  -  not  the  Americans  weie  waging  the  war. 
Forward  air  controllers  were  vital  to  piotcct  friendly  people. " 

Carefully  targeted  and  contiollcd  interdiction  strikes  on  Viet  Cong  base 
camps,  assembly  areas,  and  logistic  installations  were  designed  to  help  ground 
troops  clear  and  hold  Vietnam.  But  the  overriding  air  mission  was  support, 
preparation  and  cover  for  helibornc  landings,  night  hamlet  defense,  and  escort 
for  convoys  and  trains 

Over  the  first  half  of  196.3,  Victname.se  L-19s  usually  escorted  truck  convoys 
and  trains  but  strike  aircraft  covered  those  transporting  high-priority  caigoes. 
Vietnamese  and  USAF  planes  flew  clo.se  to  one  thousand  sorties  in  these 
missions.  The  Viet  Cong  ambushed  no  surface  movement  having  air  covet,  yet 
were  quick  to  pounce  on  motor  columns  and  trains  wanting  aerial  e.scort. 

Developed  from  original  Farm  Gate  tactics,  night  flare  strike  missions  in 
defense  of  ou'po.its  and  hamlets  under  attack  remained  effective.  One  Vietnam¬ 
ese  C-47  flareship  stayed  on  night  ground  alert  at  Pleiku.  a  second  stood  similai 
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duly  at  Da  Nang,  and  a  third  llcw  airborne  alert  every  niglit  ovei  III  and  IV 
Corp.s,  Yet  the  eominander  ol  the  514th  l-ighter  Squadion  lelused  to  aecept 
oideis  lor  A-i  II  night-strike  crews  alerted  at  Bien  Iloa  and  Plciku.  lie  argued 
that  his  pilots  were  not  leady  to  fly  at  night,  but  yielded  to  Aniei  lean  piessuie  and 
accepted  about  hall  ol  the  missions  lequesied.  I-ighters  woiking  with  a  llareship 
could  commonly  dispense  with  a  loiward  air  controller  dining  Atrikes  in  defense 
ol  an  installation.  However,  for  close  air  suppoi  t  of  Iriendlyti  oops  under  attack 
at  night,  a  controller  was  lequiied  to  n  ark  targets. 

Success  of  flare  strike  defensive  missions  depended  upon  the  speed  with 
which  iho.se  under  attack  could  report  to  an  air  support  operations  center.  By 
May  196.3  most  villages  had  radios,  and  the  time  lapse  between  attack  and  report 
averaged  about  lorty-eiglu  minutes.  The  delay  stemmed  chiefly  from  the  short 
ranges  of  the  provincial  ladio  liansmitteis  that  demanded  retransmission  of 
messages,  often  at  district,  sector,  and  division  levels.  Viet  Cong  attacks  on 
hamlets  and  outposts  from  .lanuary  thiough  April  were  few.  and  an  aveiage  of 
thirty-three  C-47  sorties  was  llown  each  month.  The  enemy  customarily  broke 
olf  an  attack  when  a  Hare  plane  came  on  the  scene.'"’ 

In  the  far  northern  1  Coi  ps.  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  controlled  the  coastal 
plain  to  the  mountains.  The  Viet  Cong  owned  the  mountains  aside  from  .Special 
1-orccs  camps  along  the  l.aolian  border  and  in  the  A  Shall  Valley  corridor 
toward  Da  Nang.  In  mid-.lantiary  1963  the  H.S.  Marine  Corps  helicopter 
squadron  H  MM- 1 62  became  operational  at  Da  Nang,  with  staging  areas  at  Hue 
and  at  a  point  midway  between  Da  Nang  and  Qiiang  Ngai.  This  unit's  H-34s 
supported  the  border  outposts  with  resupply  and  troop-c.xchange  missions  that 
normally  needed  no  strike  aircrall  .support.  But  air  mobile  troops  assault  opera¬ 
tions  took  caieful  advance  planning  forfightei  escort,  landing-zone  prepaiation. 
and  air  cover.  In  these  operations  the  ll-.34s  flew  in  three-ship  elements,  one 
minute  apart,  en  route  to  the  landing  /one.  The  helicoptei  commanders  lan  the 
whole  affair,  calling  for  strike  aircraft  to  neiitrali/e  enemy  fiie.  Bven  though  the 
Marine  Coips  helicopter  commandeis  evaluated  the  Vietnamese  A-1 11  pilots  as 
"outstanding,"  they  favored  HSAI-  fighters  because  there  was  no  communica¬ 
tions  language  problem.  When  a  platoon  of  Army  Ull-I  helicopters  at  Da  Nang 
was  attainable  in  April,  these  gunships  protected  landing  /ones. 

The  1  Corps  commandei  had  to  approve  all  requests  for  air  strikes. 
Membeis  of  2d  Air  Division  who  visited  the  air  operations  center  theie  had  the 
impression  that  U.S.  Army  advisors  dominated  the  .scene,  hor  e.xample.  the 
advisors  funneled  many  air  support  requests  *o  '•  two  armed  OV- 1  Mohawks 
stationed  at  Da  Nang.'" 

In  the  II  Corps  eight  USAT  B-26s  joined  the  four  Vietnamese  A-I  Ms  at 
Pleikii.  At  once  air  support  sorties  rose,  probably  because  Vietnamese  ground 
officeis  could  see  the  aiicralt  on  hand.  But  communications  with  the  division 
command  posts  at  Qiii  Nhon  and  Qiiang  Ngai  were  regulaily  unreliable.  And 
bad  weather  in  the  moutains  east  and  northeast  of  Bleikii  lepeatedly  impeded 
llights  to  the  coastal  provinces. 
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To  sliakc  weather  restrictions.  MACV sliiltcd  two  B-26s  from  PIcikti  to  Da 
Nang.  Since  the  Vietnamese  pilots  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  operate  out  ofQui 
Nhon  and  Quang  Ngai.  aircraft  from  Plciku  or  Nha  Trang  suppoi  ted  the  9th  and 
25th  Divisions.'”  The  division  commanders  complained  that  they  had  to  divulge 
their  operational  plans  before  they  wanted  to.  Also  for  a  short  while,  the  1  lOth 
Liaison  Stjuadron  commander  declined  to  send  L-19s  to  Quang  Ngai.  He 
icsented  the  time  a  ground  foicc  officei  had  "usurped  the  job”  of  a  Vietnamese  air 
observer  adjusting  artillery.  The  T-28s  dispatched  to  Qui  Nhon  and  Quang  Tii 
were  regularly  late  for  planned  operations,  despite  two  days  advance  notice.  This 
deprived  at  least  one  helibornc  operation  ol  air  cover.  “When  we  speak  of 
immediate  air  strikes  in  this  division.”  wrote  Lt.  Col.  Henry  C.  Meier.  9th 
Division  air  liaison  officer,  “the  ARVN  only  laugh  and  1  can  hardly  blame 
them.”''" 

Victname.se  aiicrcws  executed  well  in  the  11  Corps  attack  on  the  Do  Xa 
headquarters  area  during  April  24-May  24.  I9().^.  Their  perfoi  mance  was  below 
par  in  .lime,  when  the  9th  Division  triggered  a  800-man  hcliboi  nc  attack  around 
An  Khc.  1  he  L- 1 9  chosen  to  work  the  landing  /one  was  late,  only  one  of  the  four 
picstrike  A-IHs  properly  delivcied  napalm,  and  the  11-21  helicopters  had  to 
ciicle  and  wait  for  the  air  preparations.  I  wo  days  later,  a  Vietnamese  forward  air 
controller  brought  picstrike  A-l  Ms  to  a  landing  /one  ten  minutes  early.  On  five 
scpaiate  occasions  in  the  coiiisc  of  the  action.  1.-I9  p.lots  and  observers  were 
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unable  to  accept  strike  aircraft  at  as;.‘gncd  rcndc/vous  points,  Aii  1-oicc  1.-I9,s 
with  American  pilots  and  Vietnamese  observeis  solved  the  problems.'*' 

Pool  perlormanceby  Viet name.seaiicrews  imperiled  several  ground  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  II  Corps.  Opeiationsnonethcle.ss  made  marked  gains  aiound  Saigon, 
disrupting  a  key  Viet  Cong  base  and  defending  strategic  hamlets  in  Qiiang  Ngai 
Province  against  severe  communist  attacks.  More  and  more  local  residents  came 
lorth  with  mfoimation  on  Viet  Cong  movements,  and  the  Popular  1-orces 
defending  the  hamlets  killed  .18.1  enemy  while  losing  1.1  of  their  own.'*'' 

In  the  III  Corps  north  of  Stiigon.  Vietnamese  forces  were  busy.  Rangeis 
piobed  into  Zone  D.  the  5th  Division  engaged  the  enemy  in  Zone  C  of  'l  ay  Ninh 
Province,  and  the  23d  Division  attacked  Viet  Cong  bands  and  protected  hamlets 
in  the  Ban  Me  'riiiiot  area.  Not  one  of  these  operations  leceivcd  enough  tactical 
air  support.  'I'he  L-19s  of  the  1 12th  Liaison  Squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  w'orked 
both  111  and  IV  Coips.  ana  thus  weieolten  unavailable  to  one  or  the  other.  Poor 
communications  between  111  Corps  headquarters  and  Ban  Me  Tluiot  led  to 
authorr/ing  the  21d  Division  eight  T-28  sorties  each  day  from  Nha  Trang.  As  the 
division  pushed  deeper  into  Tay  Ninh  Province  and  outian  dependable  landline 
communications,  ladio  equipment  troubles  incieasingly  impeded  air  support. 
I'he  use  of  U.S.  Army  armed  helicopteis  for  fire  support  came  to  be  routine.'’* 

The  IV  Corps  employed  the  7th  and  21st  Divisions  in  the  generally  flat  and 
water-sodden  terrain  of  the  densely  populated  Mekong  Delta,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  was  mostly  by  canal  but  some  by  road.  The  ground  favored  the  guerrillas 
who  massed  at  places  and  times  of  their  choosing.  Skimpy  landline  communica¬ 
tions  made  for  heavy  radio  tiaffic.  At  Soc  Trang  the  five  USAh  T-28s.  together 
with  a  detachment  of  l.-19s  from  the  !22d  Liaison  Squadron  at  Can  Tho. 
affoided  air  stiikes  and  forward  air  control.  Like  all  other  airfields  m  the  delta. 
Soc  Tiang  needed  development.  Its  unlighted  3..100-fC‘Ot  runway  was  suited 
solely  to  daytime  1-28  operations.  The  glide  slope  was  too  steep  for  a  T-28  to 
touchdown  safely  in  wet  weather.  Though  a  1-28  could  take  offal  night  or  in  bad 
weather  to  land  after  a  mission  it  had  to  go  to  Saigon.  MACV  proposed 
constructing  an  airfield  at  Can  Tho  to  replace  Soc  Trang.  Even  so.  building  a 
6,000-foot  ru  >ay  would  take  nearly  S4.5  million  in  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  funds  and  about  two  years  tocompletc.  The  project  continued  understudy 
in  Hawaii.'”' 

The  7th  Division  was  distinctly  less  aggressive  following  the  battle  of  Ap 
Bac.  The  division  commander,  believing  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  monitoring  his 
ladio.  directed  unit  commanders  to  handcariy  requests  for  air  support  to  the 
division  headqiiarteis.  The  21st  Division  engaged  extensively  in  heliboine  opera¬ 
tions  through  February  and  March.  Plans  weic  usually  too  ambitious  for  the 
troops  committed,  and  the  enemy  was  never  where  he  was  supposed  to  be. 
Postponements  and  no-notice  changes  in  plans  complicated  the  air  scheduling  of 
escort  and  strike  planes.  After  three  visiting  Americans  were  pinned  down  by 
enemy  fiic  for  an  hour  while  .strike  aircraft  wcie  ciicling  overhead  and  no 
forward  air  controller  was  to  be  had.  three  USAF  pilots  were  assigned  to  the 
Vietnamese  L-19  detachment  at  Can  Tho.'’’’ 
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In  April  a  daring  scenario  called  for  21st  Division  Hoops  to  go  to  the  town 
ol  Raeh  (iia  by  motor  convoy  and  to  leint  away  liom  the  obiectne  the  Viet 
Cong  legional  headtiiiarters  in  weaern  Kien  (iiang  I’uninee  between  Se\en 
Mountains  and  the  Cambodian  bolder.  On  the  lollowingday.  helicopters  would 
land  t loops  to  stoim  the  hoadquaiters  and  to  cut  oil  piobable  escape  routes  to 
the  mountains.  Aireralt  were  to  lly  co\cr  and  siippoi  t.  1  he  plan  may  ha\ e  been 
eompiomised.  tor  the  Viet  Cong  withdrev.  Irom  their  sites  se\eral  day  sbeloie  the 
assault.  Then  a  classic  demonstration  oi  older,  eountcioidei.  and  disoider  look 
place.  1  he  di\  ision  altered  all  helicopter  radio  fiequencics  and  some  pai  ticipants 
failed  to  leceise  nonce.  Seseial  strike  ciews  orbited  target  areas  waiting  loi 
helicopters  that  never  appealed.  Ihe  giound  tioops  did  not  clash  with  the  loe. 
but  his  flic  hit  two  I.Hl-l  and  seven  11-21  helicopters.  Inteidiction  bombing  in 
Seven  Mountains  by  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  strike  pilots  was  said  to  have  killed 
fleeing  Viet  Cor.g.'" 

1  o  prevent  "vvhimsieal  uneooidinated  changes  in  planned  helicopter  c.peia- 
lions  diiecily  alfeeting  the  escort.”  General  Anihis  asked  the  M.ACV  .loini 
l■lequeney  Cooidiiiating  Board  to  set  up  standard  ladio  Irequeneies  loi  heh- 
boine  operations  and  to  insist  on  their  use.  The  2d  Air  Division  assigned  one  ol 
its  K\VM-2A  ladios  and  an  operator  to  the  21si  Division.  1  his  gave  the  U.S.  aii 
liaison  olficei  a  rapid  eommunicaiions  link  to  cope  wait  sudden  changes  in  aii 
suppoil  needs.  An  Air-Ground  Operations  School  oiieniation  team  frotn  the 
United  States  promoted  understanding  among  21st  Division  peisonnel  ol  the 
procedures  for  air  suppoit  at  battalion  and  company  levels,  Btestrtkes.  escort, 
and  ttit  cover  vveie  lequired  items  in  21st  Division  planning.'’ 

Oil  the  14th  and  l.'ith  ol  .liine  in  Kien  Giang  Prov.nce.  B-2(>  prestrikes  and 
1-28  cover  and  escort  helped  the  21st  Division  kill  .4.1  enemy  (2  by  air)  and 
capture  thirty.  In  An  Xuyen  Brovince  late  in  .lune.  107  communists  vveie  killed 
(55  by  air),  sevemy-iwo  pi  isoneis  taken,  and  many  arms  am'  r.uniiions  captured. 
"Air  suppoit  coordination."  it  was  repotted,  "was  absolu.-iy  outstanding."'' 

In  contrast  was  the  clear  neglect  of  air  siippoi  i  by  the  'th  Div  ision  early  m 
.luly .  I  he  div  ision  commandei  aimed  a  helibornc  thrust  at  a  Viet  Cong  lorce  in 
Kien  Hoa  Brovince.  relying  on  the  ruepovver  ol  lour  UH-1  gunships.  riicse 
helieopieis  could  not  knock  out  the  guns  dug  in  at  the  tret  line  adjacent  to  the 
landing  /one.  Belore  the  afternoon  was  over,  ground  lire  hit  eleven  helicopters 
and  wounded  thiee  U.S.  Army  crewmen.  Called  to  the  scene,  two  B-26s.  si.x 
1  -28s.  and  two  AD-6s  tangled  with  the  communists.  I  he  Viet  Cong  rctieated  at 
nightlall.  leaving  behind  the  ivventy-lour  men  killed  by  air  strikes  '* 

I  he  loss  to  enemy  giound  fire  of  two  B-2()s  i..  Bebruaiy  and  a  1-28  m  .lune 
spurred  a  boost  in  an  strike  fiicpovver.  With  two  B-26s  in  lieu  ol  one  and  lour 
I  -28s  rathei  than  two.  the  eievvs  could  cover  each  other  dining  low-level  passes. 
Unfoitunalely.  bigger  flights  meant  fewer  m'ssions.  (ieneral  Anihis  accented  the 
importance  ol  good  defensive  flying,  mutual  cover,  suppression  of  hostile  flic  by 
stiafing.  evasive  maneuvers,  and  avoiding  needless  e.xposurc  to  ground  fire.'-' 
Stationing  Vietnamese  aii  units  at  small  outlying  airfields  closer  to  the 
ground  action  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Aeiile  shortages  e.visled  in  crevvehiefs. 
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clcctiical  specialists,  ai  moreis,  and  other  skilled  men.  riicre  was  also  a  deaith  of 
specialist  tools,  test  sets,  as  well  as  bomb-handling  trailers  and  other  ground- 
handling  equipment.  In  consequence  the  Vietnamese  aircialt  at  forward  fields 
weie  quickly  out  of  commission."  Yet  Col.  Harvey  E.  Henderson,  deputy 
coinmandei  of  2d  Air  Division,  could  say.  "In  my  six  months  here.  1  have  been 
amaxed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  VNAF  have  learned  and  improved  their 
operations."''’ 

Belying  the  progress  was  the  resurgence  of  Viet  Cong  attacks.  In  July  the 
communists  successfulK  struck  hamlets  south  of  Ban  Me  Thuot.  and  ambushed 
the  roads  leading  into  the  area.  They  cowed  the  Montagnards.  who  became  less 
helpful  intelligence  sources.  In  a  ten-minute  attack  just  before  midnight  on  July 
16.  twenty  to  thirty  60-mm  mortar  rounds  slammed  into  troop  housing  at  Can 
Tho  Ail  field  and  wounded  seventeen  Vietnamese  and  U.S,  Special  Forces 
troops.  The  guerrillas  slipped  away  without  casualties.'' 

Statistics  revealed  a  rising  trend  in  Viet  Cong  at  tacks  and  other  incidents  but 
a  diop  in  the  number  of  communist  casualties,  weapon  losses,  and  defections. 
Even  though  General  Harkins  was  pleased  with  the  fifteen  thousand  Vietnamese 
operations  per  month  in  July  and  August,  the  National  Campaign  Plan  needed  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Many  offensive  forays  failed  to  find  the  loe.  There  were  too 
many  one-day-only  operations,  too  few  night  ones.  The  Vietnamese  did  not 
patrol  deep  wi'hin  Viet  Cong  areas,  pursue  enemy  troops  that  broke  contact,  and 
capitalize  on  air  reconnaissance.''’ 

Beginning  in  September,  the  Viet  Cong  swept  overexposed  hamlets  in  the 
area  south  of  Ban  Me  'iluiot  In  the  better-defended  hamlets  of  Quang  Ngai 
Prosince.  enemy  "activity  teams"  of  three  to  five  men  achieved  some  gains. 
Vietnamese  intelligence  identified  a  large-scale,  well-planned  communist  offen¬ 
sive  in  t''e  Mekong  Delta.''' 

Visiting  Vietnam  during  the  last  week  of  September.  Secietaiy  McNamara 
and  Geneial  Taylor  deemed  the  military  situation  good  but  political  conditions 
explosive.  A  week  later  in  Saigon.  General  Harkins  told  members  of  the  House 
foieign  affairs  Far  East  subcommittee  that  the  military  effort  was  going  well 
despite  the  shaky  political  scene.  A  signilicant  JCS  assessment  sup|)oited  this 
view.'’" 

The  faster  tempo  of  Viet  Cong  attacks  created  new  air  support  needs  as 
Vietnamese  and  USAF  aii  power  diminished.  Vietnamese  Air  Force  units 
appealed  to  be  more  inteiestcd  in  training  than  in  combat.  I'he  516th  Fighter 
Squadron  commander  trimmed  the  T-28s  in  his  detachment  at  Da  Nang  from 
■eight  to  four.  He  based  his  action  on  the  desire  to  release  some  1  -28  pilots  for 
upgrade  training  to  A-IHs.  In  September  the  514th  Fighter  Squadron  com¬ 
mander  gave  on  the  average  just  nine  of  his  twenty-six  A-l  Hs  to  the  air  opera¬ 
tions  center  lor  daily  strike  missions,  saying  he  had  to  divert  flying  houis  to  A- 1 H 
pilot  upgrading.  For  reasons  unclear  to  Ameiicans.  he  legularly  ignored  lequests 
foi  napalm  strikes.  I  his  happened  principally  in  the  111  and  IV  Corps  during  the 
rainy  season,  even  though  incendiaries  worked  better  than  explosives  in  the 
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(Top)  ARVN  patairoopers  leap  irom  USAF 
C-123  Piovidots  n  a  combat  training 
exercise  near  Saigon 

(Center)  0-1E  Birr)  Dog  FAC  on  a  visual 
reconnaissance  mission  in  S  Vietnam 

(Bottom)  After  flyin  .  convoy  escort  in  the.. 
Bird  Dog  Capt  B  1)  L  jssman  (left)  antj 
Capt  D  F  Schott  (right)  confer  with 
Vicinamcsc  obsc".'C' 
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waicr-soakcd  terrain.  Glows  deployed  fora  while  away  (lom  iiome  bases  seemed 
to  be  unmotivated,  tineagei.  and  unreliable.'’' 

Under  the  rules  ol  engagement.  Farm  (iate  continued  to  lly  those  combat 
missions  that  the  Vietnamese  could  not.  I'hotigh  given  more  people.  Farm  Ciate 
failed  to  inciease  its  sortie  late.  '!he  unit  had  been  permitted  to  scale  down 
normal  maintenance  becatise  ol  the  field  operating  conditions.  Moieover.  the 
planes  weie  being  overworked,  and  by  autumn  they  were  becoming  less  safe  to 
lly.  I'he  opeiational  leadine.ss  rate  leached  only  fifty  to  sixty  percent,  due  cbielly 
to  spare  parts  shortages.  Inflight  mechanical  failures  and  enemy  action  likewise 
took  their  loll. 

A  major  cause  of  H-26  fatigue  not  yet  identified  in  the  field  v.as  the 
eight  750-pound  bombs  hung  on  specially  designed  racks  under  the  aircraft's 
wings.  When  the  B-26  was  airborne,  this  weight  did  not  oveistress  the  wings.  But 
taxiing  the  heavily  armed  plane  for  many  months  ovei  i  ough  runways  and  i  amps 
imposed  excessive  "negative  G-force”  that  brought  the  wings  to  then  fatigue 
limit.  A  B-26  lost  a  wing  in  llight  during  a  combat  mission  on  August  16.  killing 
two  Americans  and  a  Vietnamese.  September  was  no  better.  1  wenty-three 
aircraft  suffered  battle  damage.  Another  B-26  and  a  1-28  clashed  because  of 
mechanical  failuies.  On  the  2.1d.  three  Viet  Cong  gueriillas  cut  thiough  the 
perimeter  fence  at  Nha  Trangand  with  package  explosives  blew  up  two  C47s.'’- 

General  Anlhis  hoped  to  keep  the  B-26s  going  by  having  the  crews  lly  them 
cautiously  and  use  soft  approach  and  recovery  tactics.  In  any  event,  every  B-26 
was  set  for  rotation  through  depot  maintenance  contiacted  with  An  Asia  in 
Taiwan.  Anthis  urged  replacing  the  battle  weary  B-26s  with  dual-control  Navy 
A- 1 E  fighters  or  with  "On  Mark"  B-26Ks  being  lefiii bished  in  the  United  States 
by  the  On  Maik  Engineering  C'ompany.  In  August  and  September  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron  was  down  to  an  average  of  nine  T-28s  and  nine  to  twelve 
B-26s.  Still,  Farm  Gate  was  supposed  to  up  its  soitic  rate  by  twenty  ’■  rcent  to 
support  planned  Vietnamese  ground  offcn.sives.'’' 

Although  Farm  Gate  owned  fewer  planes  after  October  196.1.  standaid 
USAF  maintenance  procedures  by  the  14th  CAMRON  at  Bien  Iloa  lilted  the 
opeiationally  leady  rate  loaiound  seventy-eight  percent.  Past  Fai  m  Ciate  practi¬ 
ces  rcqiiiicd  thirty  to  lorty  five  minutes  to  refuel,  rcaim.and  lurn  aioiind  a  flight 
of  two  I -28s.  New  salety  checklists  made  two-houi  turnarounds  for  'l-28s  and 
thiee-houi  ones  lor  B-26s  the  norm,  loo  lew  aircialt  and  a  cutback  in  flying 
dampened  morale  in  the  ovci  manned  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron.  Depressed 
Clews  waited  lor  day.s  to  lly  a  stiike  mission.'-' 

A  dearth  of  l,-19.s  (O-ls)  and  crews  for  forward  air  control  also  sharply 
curtailed  combat  operations.  Between  May  and  August.  41 1  airsupport  requests 
had  to  be  turned  down.  The  arrival  of  the  Army's  71d  Aviation  Company  and  the 
activation  of  the  Air  Foice's  19th  1  actical  Air  Support  Squadron  did  not  ciiic  the 
trouble.  Instead  of  placing  the  twenty-two  O-ls  of  the  71d  Aviation  Company 
under  the  tactical  air  control  system.  MACV  a.ssigned  them  to  support  Army 
advisors.  Ihe  Vietnamese  promptly  withdrew  their  1,-I9.s  from  the  gioiind 
divisions  because  they  felt  that  theii  ciaft  were  no  longer  needed.  Army  O-ls  flew 
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the  local  \iMial  rcconnaissauce  and  coinoy  cscoit  pievioiisly  flown  by  the 
Vietnamese  liaison  planes.  Ilowevei,  lemosal  ol  the  1.-I9sdepiived  loiward  air 
contiolleis  ;ind  aii  liaison  olficeis  of  tiansportation.  unless  thev  could  boirow 
O-ls  liom  the  Aimy  advisois. 

As  lor  the  19th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadion.  it  was  fiilh  operational  by 
September  15.  The  unit,  commanded  by  l.t.  Col.  .lohn  J.  VVilfong.  kept  si.xteen 
O-ls  at  Bien  I  loa  and  si.\  at  Can  Tho.  By  years  end  they  Hew  ."1.862  sorties,  chiclls 
483  lorwaid  air  control.  1.221  \isual  reconnaissance,  and  1.518  combat  support 
liaison.  The  "piompt  response  and  can-do  attitude"  of  the  crews  bred  a  huge 
demand  (oi  then  services.  The  Americans  met  with  slight  success  in  tiying  to 
augment  rather  than  supplant  Victname.se  liaison  operations.*'' 

A  few  USAl-  pilots  who  Hew  with  Vietnamese  lorward  an  contiolleis 
leali/ed  tluit  these  men  had  beendoinga  boiingand  lairly  thankless  job  lor  many 
years  with  no  end  m  sight.  Since  the  average  Vietnamese  pilot  saw  the  law  ol 
averages  working  against  him.  he  was  reluctant  to  lly  below  two  thousand  feet.  If 
he  directed  an  attack  on  ire'iidly  people,  criminal  prosecution  awaited  him. 
Nonetheless,  the  prevailing  Amtiican  view  pict tired  Vietnamese  ciews  as  iinag- 
gressise  and  unreliable.  By  October  this  disapproval  was  being  e.xpiesscd  by  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  that  "we  must  run  things.''*’'' 

As  soities  swelled  to  meet  Viet  Cong  attacks,  premission  briefings  ueie 
seldom  pitictical.  Responding  to  icc|ucsts.  Vietname.se  loiwaid  an  contiolleis 
fiequcntly  Hew  main  miles  to  an  unfamiliar  area  I  hey  radioed  the  giotind  unit 
to  find  out  the  locations  ol  friendly  and  enemy  tioops.  then  marked  targets  for 
the  strike  crews.  An  Force  olficers  repeatedly  urged  the  Vietnamese  to  attach  air 
liaison  olllceisand  loiward  air  contiolleis  to  divisions,  so  they  could  get  to  know 
the  local  conditions.  The  Vietname.se  An  Force  said  no.  citing  the  scaicity  ol 
(jualilied  ofliceis.  the  lailuie  ol  the  young  ones  to  work  well  when  lemoved  from 
close  supei  vision,  and  the  discoid  between  aii  and  gioiind  officers.'’' 

Di\ isions  tended  to  lely  upon  helicoptei  lirepowei .  Foi  e.xample.  in  numei - 
oils  small  operations  in  Ban  Me  Ihuol  area  throughout  .Septembei.  the  23d 
Division  requested  llghtei  an  support  only  once.  I  he  lone  C’-47  flaieship  stand¬ 
ing  alert  lor  the  Saigon  aiea  could  not  cope  with  the  bin  geonmg  night  attacks  m 
the  III  and  IV  Corps  Moreover,  when  the  Viet  Cong  stiuck  the  Pho  Sinh 
outpost  on  the  Ca  Man  Peninsula  dining  the  night  ol  August  16.  the  pro' nice 
commandei's  indecision  delayed  that  C-47.  In  the  one  hoiii  and  lorty-live 
minutes  belorc  it  came,  the  communists  ovcrian  the  outpost.  A  lew  days  latei. 
the  enemy  sacked  the  Ben  I  uong  stialegic  hamlet  that  had  been  founded  a  yetii 
befoie  with  much  lanfaie.  Using  llaicships  to  light  thevviiy  lot  helicoptei  aiililts 
ol  com  puny -si/e  loiccsinto  besieged  hamlets  pi  oved  impiactical.  I  his  was  due  to 
the  great  numbei  ol  ha  inlets  (some  twelve  hundred  m  the  111  Coips)iind  the  slow 
le.iction  tune  ol  heliboriie  leinloiccment  units  Bying  in  the  daik 

I  he  2d  Air  Division  vviestled  with  the  pioblems.  Nightly  eveiyalerted  A-l  11 
loaded  strike  oidnanceand  two  llaies.  the  lattei  lot  use  il  lliiieships  were  not  to 
be  had.  Foi  additional  Hare  missions,  the  best  bet  appealed  to  be  the  C-l  23  which 
earned  a  spaie  Vietnamese  navigatoi  commumcatoi.  Movvevei.  when  this 
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cicwman  hand-dropped  (he  Mark  V  and  VI  flares,  they  often  hit  the  sides  of  the 
aircrait  and  were  swept  back  into  the  open  learcargo  door,  'fo  prevent  this,  local 
shops  de'  ised  a  llarebox  that  dispensed  flares  fioni  the  C- 1 23’s  rear  cargo  ramp. 
I  his  device  le'  the  C-I23s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  join  the  Victnamc.se  C-47s.  and  in 
Scptembci  172  flaie  and  132  strike  sorties  were  flown  against  Viet  Cong  niglit 
attacks.  I-ewer  communist  forays  in  October  resulted  in  60  flare  and  94  strike 
sorties.  But  the  pace  accelerated,  and  up  to  three  flareships  each  night  were  kept 
111  the  air  over  the  IV  Corp.s.  At  least  one  of  these  planes  could  reach  any  point  in 
the  delta  within  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  Viet  Cong  captured  no  outpost  or 
hamlet  alter  a  flare  stiike  team  arrived.  Even  so.  the  hamlet  piogram  was  so 
overe.Ntended  that  in  many  ca.ses  the  defenders  could  not  hold  off  the  attackers 
until  air  support  got  theie.''"' 

I  he  vulneiable  Mekong  Delta  induced  the  Viet  Cong  to  escalate  the  war 
from  simple  guerrilla  tactics  to  sustained  field  operations.  A  five-day  battle 
eiupted  in  the  wee  hours  of  Scptcmbei  10as8l-nim  mortar  rounds aiced  onto 
Soc  Tiang  Airfield.  Inside  of  live  minutc.s.  four  Farm  Gate  pilots  scrambled  two 
I -28s,  called  for  flaieship  and  more  fighters,  and  stiafcd  the  moitar  mu//le 
flashes  This  swift  air  support  along  with  Vietnamese  mortar  fire  drove  off  the 
communists,  foiling  their  bid  to  neutrali/cand  destroy  the  American  fighters  and 
helicopters  on  the  airstrip.  The  aggre.ssive  action  of  the  pilots  was  "commenda¬ 
ble.  "All  the  same,  they  had  broken  the  rules  ol  engagement  by  attacking  without 
Vietnamese  crewmen  and  without  target  assistance  from  a  forward  air  controller 
Ol  llareship.'" 

At  about  the  same  time.  Viet  Cong  battalions  pounded  the  district  hcad- 
quarteis  town  of  Dam  Doi  <ind  Cai  Nuoc  near  the  tip  of  the  Ca  Man  Peninsula. 
Swaiming  over  Cai  Nuoc.  they  set  up  roadblocks  and  laid  mines  on  the  sole 
surtaced  road  between  Bac  l.ieti  and  Ca  Mau.  Right  alter  daybreak.  r-28s  out  of 
Soc  frang  escortcc’  heliborne  Vietnamc.se  marines  to  Dam  Doi  and  carried  out 
prelanding  strikes.  Most  landings  went  well,  but  that  afternoon  a  T-28  crashed 
fiom  file  leccived  during  a  third  pass  over  an  enemy  machinegun.  A  UH-I 
gunship  le.scued  the  crew,  and  the  1-28  was  destroyed  to  keep  its  machinegun  out 
of  communist  hands.  While  marines  encircled  L  am  Doi.  ten  C-47,s  and  seven 
C-I23s  flew  498  paiatroopers  of  the  21st  Division  to  the  scene. 

flic  battle  cost  the  enemy  122  killed  (30  by  air  strikes)  and  luigc  .stores  of 
munitions.  Around  Cai  Nuoc  the  paratioopcrs  killed  50  communists,  captured 
eight,  and  seized  weapons.  The  sortie  rate  for  September  lOc.xceedcd  all  past  IV 
Corps  records  for  a  single  day.  Over  September  10-14  the  sortie  total  ran  to 
seventy-two  an  covei.  ten  escort,  eighteen  prelanding,  and  twenty-two  forward 
air  control.  I'he  government  t loops  won  a  victory  but  the  Viet  Cong  reduced  the 
towns  to  rubble  and  lelt  153  civilians  killed  or  wounded.''' 

I  he  most  ciitical  shortcoming  was  too  few  strike  aircraft  to  support  the 
bittei  wai  in  the  dcltti.  Only  one  B-26  could  be  spaied  to  cover  heliborne 
operations  in  the  2d  Division  area.  The  five  USAF  I -28s  at  Soc  liang  were 
invaluable  loi  quick  leaction  but  the  piimitive  airstiip  hampered  them,  and 
then  guns  weie  too  light  to  silence  ground  lire,  llcavicr-aimed  A- 1  Ms  or  B-26sat 
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Bien  Hoa  had  to  make  a  thirty-miiuue  llight  to  Can  Tito  ora  one-lioiir  one  to  tlie 
deep  delta.  Aware  of  this  lag,  the  Viet  Cong  usually  attacked  in  mid-afternoon  to 
make  it  difficult  for  aircraft  to  get  into  tl  ;  area,  to  swing  into  position,  and  to 
strike  during  the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight.’-  In  .lanuary  1964  CINCPAC 
approved  theeonstruction  of  a  new  aii  field  at  Can  Fho.  to  be  ready  a  year  later.’’ 

Planning  a  helicopter  assault  into  three  landing  /ones  m  mid-Octobei .  the 
21st  Division  asked  for  stiong  tactical  aii  support.  1-ive  flSAI-  'l-28s,  two 
A-l  11s,  and  one  B-26  were  available  forcover.  escort  and  prclandingstrikes.  On 
the  morning  of  October  19.  r-28s  supported  the  first  helicopter  hit  ol  troops 
which  met  with  light  ground  fire  at  the  landing  /one.  The  Viet  Cong  put  stiffer 
fire  on  the  second  heli-lift  and  pinned  down  the  troops  that  landed.  I'hev  also  hit 
and  damaged  a  B-26  and  a  'l'-28.  forcing  the  planes  to  leave  their  covering 
stations.  The  third  heli-lift  overshot  its  landing  /one.  and  cnenn  fire  downed  an 
11-21.  mj  tiling  two  ofthe  four  Americans  aboaid.  With  troops  in  the  second  and 
third  hcli-lifts  nailed  down.  Vietnamese  foiward  air  controllers  diveited  all  of 
their  air  cover  to  clo.se  air  suppoit  strikes. 

In  lesponse  to  the  division  commander’s  call  for  more  air  suppoit.  the 
planes  returned  atid  lencwcd  theirstrikes  that  afternoon.  Army  advisors  praised 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  support,  chiefly  that  ol  the  B-26.  It  pursued  the  attack 
with  other  oidnance  after  its  guns  quit,  even  thotigh  under  fire  from  six  to  eight 
automatic  weapons.  I'he  Viet  Cong  held  firm  in  their  trenches  and  fired  doggedly 
at  attacking  aiiciaft.  When  they  withdrew  at  nightfall  under  covet  of  lain.  pursuit 
by  flaicship  and  fighters  was  out  of  the  question  because  locations  of  govci  nment 
forces  were  unceitain.  During  the  battle.  Victnamc.se  flew  six  A-l  11  and  eight  1-28 
sorties  while  USAI-  crews  Hew  sixteen  T-28  and  two  B-26  sorties.  Ground  liie 
struck  two  Vietnamese  T-28s.  four  USAI-  I -28s.  and  two  USAI-  B-26s.  I-iicndl> 
losses  includerl  lorty-one  killed,  eighty-four  wounded,  (twcnty-thiee  Americans) 
and  one  H-21  shot  down.  Thirty-two  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  in  addition 
fifty-nine  fieshly  dug  graves  were  lound.’-’ 

Eaily  on  the  morning  of  November  7.  some  two  bundled  Viet  Cong 
attacked  a  pagoda  and  then  holed  up  in  a  mud-walled  fishing  settlement  about 
twenty  miles  from  Soc  I'rang.  In  late  alternoon.  legtilargiound  loices  and  Cnil 
(iiiaid  troops  located  and  suriounded  them.  Although  no  liiendly  people  were  in 
the  village,  the  government  troops  made  no  assault.  Instead,  thev  let  four  I -28s 
liom  Soc  1  rang  conduct  lepeated  stiikes.  'flie  next  dav.  blood  marks  within  the 
enclosure  suggested  that  the  aircraft  had  killed  about  loHv  Viet  C’ong 

By  the  end  ol  196.1  the  government  military  oflensive  was  colhipsing.  despite 
occasional  and  isolated  succe.sses.  I'he  Viet  Cong  weicsci/ing  the  initiative  neaily 
everywhere.  I  he  limited  number  ol  USAI-  and  V,etnamesc:iircialt  in  Vietnam 
had  neveitheless  scored  some  tactical  gains  in  the  lace  ol  seveie  handicaps.  '' 
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At  the  Scciclai y  of  Defense  Conference  in  Honolulu  on  May  6,  I96.t.  the 
participants  di.seussed  the  tensions  between  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
governments.  Ambassador  Nolting  labeled  Ameiican-Vietniime.se  relations  as 
"somewhat  le.ss  than  good.”  President  Diem  was  intimating  that  the  United 
States  was  infringing  on  Vietnamese  .sovereignty.  Nhu.  his  brother  and  counse¬ 
lor,  was  suggesting  that  the  American  advisory  effort  was  "appearing  to  tamper 
with  Diem's  political  base.”  Both  were  suspicious  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
commitment  and  the  thrust  of  U.S.  policy.  Nevertheless,  Nolting  said.  Nhu  was 
"efficient  and  continues  to  accumulate  power.”  Despite  causes  for  concern,  "the 
Country  I'eam  isol  the  unanimous  opinion  that  thccurient  leadership  is  the  best 
the  U.S.  can  get.  It  is  sincere,  albeit  not  particularly  adept,  but  it  is  better  than 
most  in  Southeast  Asia.”' 

Two  days  later  in  Saigon,  deinonstratois  celebrating  Buddha's  birthday 
paraded  with  religious  Hags,  banners,  and  devotional  images.  The  procession 
violated  the  1 950  ordinance  forbidding  the  flying  of  any  (lag  in  public  without  the 
national  emblem  beside  it.  A  monk  delivered  a  .sermon  protesting  the  Diem 
government's  discrimination  against  Buddhists.  When  Civil  Guard  troops 
moved  to  break  up  the  lally.  an  explosion  killed  several  persons  including 
children.  In  a  communique  to  the  press,  Buddhist  leaders  demanded  that  the 
government  admit  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  lile,  le.scind  the  Hag  icgiilation, 
and  give  Buddhists  equality  with  Catholics.' 

Some  eight  million  Vietnamese  were  Buddhists,  as  eompaied  with  one  tind 
one-half  million  Christians.  Diem,  Nhu,  and  their  families  had  eonnections  with 
l-rench  missionaries  who  represented  the  old  order. ' 

When  a  Washington  newspaper  published  an  anti-American  statement 
attributed  to  Ngo  Diiili  Nlui.  Kepic.scntativc  Otto  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  vented  his  indignation  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  "Certainly,”  Passman  said,  “the  Diem  government  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  American  people  have  no  interest  in  pi  opping  up  an 
unpopular  regime  i)  it  is  more  concerned  with  the  pursuit  ol  personal  aims  than 
With  the  protection  of  the  country  fromcommunism.''Anembarrassed  President 
Kennedy  told  newsmen  that  he  hoped  to  withdraw  some  Americans  by  the  end  of 
the  year.' 

Diem  meanwhile  offered  no  redress  to  a  Buddhist  delegation  but  piomised 
to  investigate  the  parade  incident,  which  he  believed  had  political  rather  than 
religious  roots.  Dissatisfied,  Buddhists  demonstiated  early  m  .Itine  m  Hue. 
Several  deaths  resulted,  and  disoiders  spread  to  Quang  1  ri  and  Nha  1  rang. 
While  the  Defense  Department  ordeied  II..S.  aircraft  not  to  transpoit  Vietnam¬ 
ese  troops  on  ami-Buddhist  missions.  :ind  while  General  Harkins  mstiueted 
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Americans  to  stand  aloof  from  the  controversy.  Diem  acknowledged  various 
errois  by  his  officials. 

In  Saigon  on  ,lune  11,  an  aged  Buddhist  monk  burned  himself  alive  in 
public.  Three  days  later,  a  New  York  newspaper  carried  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent's  story  that  the  United  States  would  condemn  Diem  if  he  failed  to, settle 
the  Buddhist  grievances,  fhe  Vietnamese  foreign  minister  told  William  C. 
fruchart,  in  charge  of  the  Embassy  during  Nolting’s  temporary  absence,  that  he 
was  “deeply  distressed  and  angry”  over  the  news  report.  Truchart  then  asked  and 
received  permission  to  publicly  reaffirm  U.S.  support  of  Diem.  Within  a  few 
days,  the  government  acceded  to  most  of  the  Buddhist  demands  but  refused  to 
accept  lesponsibility  for  the  deaths  in  Hue.' 

Buddhists  demonstrated  again  on  July  16.  Crowds  of  monks  and  nuns 
milled  in  front  of  Nolting’s  residence  in  Saigon,  calling  on  the  United  States  to 
compel  the  Diem  government  to  keep  its  promises.  Violence  erupted  on  the 
fc  lowing  day. 

The  U.S.  air  attache  m  Saigon.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  F.  Tyrrell,  informed  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  that  the  Buddhist  situation  was  "causing continuing 
animosity  between  the  government  and  the  armed  forces  and  is  spreading  to  all 
segments  of  the  population.  It  is  now  common  to  hear  Vietnamese  discuss  the 
possible  overthrow  of  the  present  government.”  At  a  dinner  party  on  July  17. 
Maj,  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  Diem's  military  adviser,  stated  that  "the  present 
government  cannot  continue.”  There  was  speculation  that  Minh  or  Maj.  Gen. 
1  ran  Van  Don.chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  General  Staff,  might  head  a  coup.  "We 
cannot  determine  if  a  coup  is  imminent,"  Tyrrell  concluded,  “[but]  all  of  the 
elements  arc  present  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  matter  of  timing."'’ 

A  radio  addre.ss  by  Diem  on  July  19  seemed  cold  to  American  observers, 
and  Madame  Nhu  was  said  to  have  termed  the  Buddhist  suicide  a  “barbeque,” 
Admiral  Felt.  ClNCl’AC.  estimated.  “In  view  of  the  widespread  distrust  and 
hatred  of  the  Nhus.  man  and  wife,  far  overshadowing  the  popular  consensus  to 
Diem  himself,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  Nhus  would  be  a  primary  target  for 
any  seiious  coup  gioup.”  The  government’s  “failure  or  unwillingness  to  handle 
piopcrly”  the  Buddhist  demonstrations  made  a  coup  “more  likely  if  the  Diem 
government  fails  to  accomplish  reasonable  and  acceptable  conce.ssions  to  the 
Buddhists  or  if  the  Buddhist  contagion,  tanned  by  political  oppoiiunistsand  tke 
VC.  sp.eads  into  the  countryside  to  the  extent  that  it  adversely  affects  the 
progress  of  the  w'ar." 

President  Kennedy  had  meanwhile  aniU)unei.d  on  June  27  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  a  major  political  liguie.  would  .-.ucceed  Ambassador  Nolting.  a 
caieer  civil  servant.  Preparing  for  his  new  post.  Lodge  had  a  long  talk  in 
Washington  with  a  “distinguished  Vietnamese”  who  said  that  “unless  they  left  the 
country,  no  power  on  earth  could  pre/eni  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Diem,  his 
brother  Mr.  Nhu.  and  Mr.  Nhu’s  wife  .  . .  then  deaths  were  inevitable.’”' 

Over  August  14-16  several  more  immolations  took  place  as  expressions  of 
discontent.  Madam  Nhu  favored  ignoring  the  burnings  and  charged  the  U.S. 
Embassy  with  piessurmg  the  Diem  government  to  silence  her.'' 
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To  General  Anthis,  2d  Air  Division  commander.  Diem  was  "fairly  well 
liked”  by  his  people,  even  though  he  had  not  developed  all  the  reforms  they 
dcsiied  and  the  United  States  wished.  In  contrast,  Anthis  deemed  the  Nhus  "not 
too  popular."'" 

Informed  people  m  Saigon  expected  .sweeping  changes  from  Amba.ssador 
Lodge,  who  appeared  to  be  proconsul  for  Piesident  Kennedy.  Perhaps  to  clear 
the  decks  before  Lodge’s  arrival.  Diem  held  an  emergency  meeting  with  the  .loint 
Geneial  Staff  on  August  20.  Heappointed  Tran  Van  Don  thcarmed  forceschief 
of  staff,  and  Nhu  invited  the  senior  generals  to  sign  a  paper  calling  upon  the 
government  to  seize  and  silence  the  Huddhist  Icadcis.  At  midnight  Diem  declared 
martial  law  and  a  state  of  siege.  Under  nominal  army  authority  the  Vietname.se 
Special  Forces  and  police  stormed  Buddhist  pagodas  in  Saigon  and  Hue  bcfoie 
dawn.  They  rounded  up  monks,  nuns,  and  students,  but  the  Buddhist  leadcis 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The  pagoda  laids  stiengthened 
those  officials  in  Washington  who  had  always  questioned  the  fitness  of  Diem  and 
his  family  to  govern.  On  August  21  Under  Secretary  of  State  Geoige  W.  Ball 
released  an  official  statement  that  the  United  Stated  deplored  the  repressive 
actions  against  the  Buddhists." 

Ambassador  Lodge  reached  Saigon  on  August  22.  He  lound  Embassy 
officials  thinking  that  the  Vietnamc.se  geneials  could  depose  Diem,  but  General 
Don  told  General  Harkins  that  they  wcie  too  weak  to  do  so.  The  geneials  wanted 
to  end  martial  law  quickly,  to  have  the  United  States  support  Diem  while  foicing 
him  to  clean  house  and  showing  him  how  to  delegate  authority,  and  possibly  to 
create  an  interim  cabinet  of  officers  and  civilians.’’ 

On  August  24  Ball.  Hai riman.  Hilsman.  and  Foiicstal  drafted  and  cleaied 
with  the  President  by  phone  a  me.ssage  of  instructions  to  Lodge.  The  United 
States  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  systematic  suppression  of  the  Buddhists  or 
Nhu's  domination  of  the  government.  “We  wish  to  give  Diem  reasonable  oppoi- 
tunity  to  lemove  Nhus.  but  if  he  remains  obdurate,  then  we  aie  piepared  to 
accept  the  obvious  implication  that  we  can  no  longer  suppoit  Diem."  Lodge  was 
to  tell  the  Vietnamese  geneials  that  the  United  States  would  lenounce  Diem 
unless  he  righted  the  Buddhist  wiongs  and  foimed  a  moic  responsive  and 
lepresentative  government.  The  United  States  would  take  no  pan  in  any  ouster, 
but  would  recognize  an  interim  anti-communist  militiiiy  regime  as  the  successor 
to  ttic  Diem  government.'' 

On  the  2()th  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  Vietname.se  said  that  high 
Amciican  officials  blamed  Nhu  for  the  pagoda  attacks  aiul  the  mass  arrests  ol 
monks  and  students.  I'lic  United  States,  it  continued,  might  shaipiv  cuitail  aid 
unless  President  Diem  rid  himclf  of  certain  associates.  1  he  .loint  Geneial  Stalf 
lefuted  the  broadcast  on  the  following  day.  Responsible  military  commandeis. 
the  picss  communique  announced,  had  unanimously  proposed  martial  law  and 
related  measures  to  Diem. 

Ambassador  Lodge  became  convinced  during  his  liist  week  m  Saigon  that 
the  Diem  government  was  dying,  the  abuse  of  police  power  hav  mg  caused  deep 
resentments  among  the  Vietnamese  fhe  Buddhist  immolations  had  also  tin  ned 
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tlic  American  people  and  government  against  Diem.  Seeretary  of  State  Rusk 
told  Nolting  when  he  returned  to  Washington.  “We  can't  stand  any  more 
burning."  Rusk  said.'' 

At  a  National  Security  Council  discussion.  Nolting  made  the  point  that 
lefusal  to  support  Diem  and  Nhu  would  lenege  on  past  commitments.  Ball 
argued  that  eontinued  support  for  them  risked  losing  the  war  against  the  Viet 
Cong:  moreover.  Diem  and  Nhu  had  massively  violated  their  promises,  llarri- 
man  felt  that  Nolting  had  been  profoundly  wrong  for  quite  some  time."’ 

Replying  to  the  cabled  instiuctions.  Ambassador  Lodge  suggested  telling 
the  generals  hostile  to  Diem  that  the  United  States  had  grave  icservations  about 
the  Nhus.  The  State  Department  approved  on  August  28  and  commented  that 
the  Nhus  would  have  to  go  and  "a  coup  will  be  needed."  Lodge  responded  on  the 
29th,  "We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which  there  is  no  respectable  turning 
back:  the  overthrow  of  tlic  Diem  government."  President  Kennedy  weighed  this 
appraisal  then  ordered  Lodge  and  Harkins  to  support  a  coup  if  it  had  a  good 
chance  of  success  but  to  avoid  any  direct  American  involvement.  He  aulhori/cd 
them  to  suspend  U.S.  aii  support  to  the  Diem  government  whenever  they  wished. 

Also  on  the  29th.  .Secretary  of  State  Rusk  permitted  Lodge  to  cxploie 
Harkins’ suggestion  that  a  threat  to  withdraw  U.S.  assistance  might  well  force 
Diem  todiop  the  Nhus.  This  seemed  to  l.odge  to  cancel  the  earlier  insti  umenta- 
tioiis  to  "make  detailed  plans  as  to  how  we  might  bung  about  Diem's  replace¬ 
ment.’  He  now  understood  the  President  to  want  him  "not  to  thwart’’a  coup,  not 
to  help  plan  a  coup,  but  rathcrtokccpinclosc  touch  with  plotters  so  he  could  let 
Kennedy  know  of  developments  that  might  need  American  decisions.  Looking 
for  the  imminent  overthrow  of  the  government.  Lodge  stopped  seeing  Diem  and 
Nhu.'' 

Bv  August  29  CINCPAC  alerted  two  Marine  Corps  battalions  foi  possible 
commitmcrt.  and  moved  naval  task  forces  and  air  transports  to  within  support¬ 
ing  distance.  Plans  were  set  for  the  air  evacuation  from  Saigon  of  1.574  U.S. 
dependents,  1.10,'!  civilian  employees.  981  U.S.-sponsoied  aliens,  twenty-fisc 
tourists,  and  seventeen  alien  dependents,  and  from  Hue  another  157  persons."' 

Cambodia  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam  on  August  27.  citing 
boidei  violations  and  lii-tieatmcnt  ol  Biiddhi.sts.  Two  days  later,  Charles  dc 
Gaulle  offered  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  m  Indochina  by 
reunifying  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  "independence  and  neutrality."  At  the 
request  of  Asian  and  African  members.  U  'Ihant,  United  Nations  Secretaiy 
Gene  ral.  wrote  on  August  .5 1  to  ask  Diem  to  insure  "the  exercise  of  fundamental 
human  rights  to  all  sections  of  the  population."  On  that  day  Chiang  Kai-shek 
talked  at  length  with  Gen.  .lacob  E.  Smart,  PACAl-  commander.  Chiang  said  it 
was  essential  to  win  the  war  because  Asian  states  were  closely  watching  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  In  Thailand  intlucntial  figures  told  Smart  that  some 
officials  doubted  if  the  United  States  could  be  depended  upon  in  a  crisis. 

In  a  national  television  address  on  September  2.  Kennedy  said  that  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  could  win  the  war  only  if  it  had  populai  support.  In  his 
opinion  the  government  was  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  Lhe  Buddhist  repres- 
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sions  had  been  unwise.  Could  tlie  government  icgain  ilte  alleetion  of  the  people? 
“With  ehanges  in  polieyand  pei  haps  with  personnel.”  the  President  said."!  think 
it  ean.  If  it  doesn't  make  those  changes.  1  would  think  that  the  chances  of  winning 
would  not  be  \ety  good."’" 

De  (iaulle's  scheme  to  unily  and  neutiali/c  Vietnam  led  Ngo  Dinh  \hu  to 
admit  having  contacted  Viet  Cong  leaders  ol  the  National  Liberation  1-ront  of 
South  Vietnam.  Appaiently  he  was  also  in  touch  with  Hanoi.  On  September  2  he 
told  Lodge  ol  his  talk  with  the  Polish  membei  of  the  International  Control 
Commission.  The  Pole  had  sought  Nhu  s  reaction  to  De  Gaulle's  proposal,  so 
that  he  could  foiward  it  to  the  North  Vietnamese  foreign  minister.''  Many 
top-level  Vietnamese  officeis  were  convinced  that  Nhu  would  make  a  deal  with 
Hanoi  if  he  felt  it  to  be  in  his  best  inteiest." 

Diem  answered  U  Thant’s  letter  on  September  5.  He  stressed  his  govern¬ 
ment's  actions  to  free  the  Buddhist  hieraichy  from  political  agitation  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  which  benefited  foreign  interests  and  harmed  the  Buddhist  leligion  and 
the  Vietnamese  state.  He  invited  H  Thant  to  send  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
Vietnam.  When  a  United  Nations  group  visited,  it  leached  no  conclusions. 
Neveitheless.  the  Costa  Rican  member  said  that  he  personally  had  found  no 
leligiotis  discrimination  or  persecution.  He  believed  that  the  troubles  were 
political  and  involved  but  a  small  part  of  the  Buddhist  community.’' 

On  8  September  General  Smait  ladioed  General  LeMay. 

M\  own  locimg  is  iliai  if  wc  imcini  lo  remain  commuted  in  Vicl  Nam  and  I 
belies  e  dial  it  isstioiijib  ai  I'.'.enaiionahntcrcsi  that  we  do  so  llienwc  must  support 
Diem  Wlielher  we  like  him  orhistamib  is  not  germane  M>  conclusion  is  that  we 
nuist  stick  wnh  Diem  and  dial  we  must  quickiv  demonstrate  this  b>  positne  action 
c\cn  ibougli  we  ma\  base  to  pay  some  price  m  terms  ol  emharrassincni  We  .iie 
probably  going  to  base  to  swallow  the  fact  that  Diem  will  not  exile  his  brother  and 
from  in\  discussions  1  am  not  at  all  eon\  meed  that  this  should  be  our  objeciise  I  get 
disiinei  iinpressiontrom  Vieinainesethal  he  iscaluableaiid  imporiani  to  Diem,  iiistas 
Diem  IS  imporiaiH  to  the  nation  ' 

Unlike  No'ting  who  had  used  the  country  team  to  secuie  policy  consensus. 
Lodge  was  ordeicd  by  Kennedy  to  guard  closely  the  cables  they  e.xchanged. 
Keeping  even  Harkins  in  the  dark,  he  thus  appealed  to  be  running  the  U.S. 
Mission  its  "a  one-man  opeialion.  conducted  in  total  seciecy."  Genera!  Smait 
noted.  “The  American  team  . . .  left  me  with  the  imptession  ol  a  divided  house 
and  divergent  diicctions. “Opinions  about  Diem,  as  observed  by  Smart,  tanged 
from  the  \iew'  held  by  .lohn  11.  Richardson.  CIA  station  chief,  that  Dtem  could 
be  siippoi  ted  and  Nhu  was  uselul.  to  the  view  that  the  Diem  government  must  go 
no  matter  what  took  its  place.''  Repott-.  to  Washington  horn  the  Embassy. 
MACV.  and  the  an  attache  diffeied  markedly,  .loseph  A.  Mendenhall  of  the 
State  Department  and  Maj.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krtilak  of  the  Marine  Corps  visited 
the  counti  y  together  to  determine  letnamesc  attitudes  toward  Diem’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Aher  heating  their  dispaiatc  lindings,  Piesident  Kennedy  asked  whether 
thes  had  visited  the  same  country.''' 

Suspending  U.S.  aid  to  piessuie  Diem,  as  Lodge  now  suggested,  seemed  to 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  to  thieatcn  the  war  ellorl.  Piesident  Kennedy 
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inclisieci  to  agree.  On  September  2 1  he  again  sent  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
(.ICS  Chairman  since  Octobei  1962)  to  gather  information  and  to  encourage 
Diem  to  solve  his  problems.  1  odge  in  his  briefing  was  pessimistic  about  the 
survival  ol  the  Diem  regime.  But  other  observations  led  McNamaia  and  Taylor 
to  eonclude  that  the  Diem  government  was  consolidating  its  control  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  the  militaiy  cllort  still  had  momentum.  Some  militaiy  men 
weie  hostile  toward  the  government  but  they  weie  moie  hostile  toward  the  Viet 
Cong.  Reluctant  to  cut  off  economic  aid.  McNamara  wanted  more  potent 
military  action  against  the  insurgents.  More  dangerous  than  the  political  ferment 
in  Vietnam  was  the  rising  di.ssent  among  Americans  at  home.  A  need  existed  to 
build  a  case  to  be  put  to  the  people  and  Congress,  to  ccme.ii  tiieir  confidence  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  its  handling  of  the  war.  Consequently. 
McNamara  emphasised  to  Diem  that  he  must  conduct  his  milittirj  and  political 
aflaiis  in  a  way  that  would  win  the  support  ol  the  American  people.  Finally. 
McNamaia  and  Taylor  weie  convinced  that  the  war  could  be  favorably  ended  in 
1965.  with  the  insurgency  then  shrinking  to  sporadic  banditiy  in  outlying  areas. 
'The\  accordingly  announced  that  as  scheduled  there  would  be  une  thousand 
fewer  f  '.S.  military  advisors  by  the  close  of  I96.T'' 

On  October  2.  subsequent  to  a  National  Securitv  Council  discussion  ol  the 
McNamara-'laylor  repoit  and  Lodges  recommendations.  Piesident  Kennedy 
approved  the  following  policy  statement:  Since  the  military  progiam  in  Vietnam 
was  sound  m  principle  and  progiessing.  the  United  States  would  go  on  working 
with  the  Vietnamese  people  and  theii  government.  1  he  goal  would  be  to  deny  the 
country  to  communism  and  to  suppress  the  externally  stimulated  and  supported 
Viet  Cong  insurgency.  Ftiithermoic.  the  "United  States  had  made  clear  its 
continued  opposition  to  any  icpiessive  actions  in  South  Viet-Nam.  While  such 
actions  have  not  yet  .significa'uly  affected  the  militaiy  effort,  they  could  do  so  in 
the  future."'" 

Events  in  Saigon  were  fai  from  ieas.,uiing.  On  Octobei  .f  Vietnamese 
plainclothesmen  a.isaultcd  American  newsmen,  and  Lodge  protested  The  next 
day  a  Buddhist  monk  binned  himself,  the  sixth  and  most  publiei/ed  ea.se.  On 
October  1 6  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  loieign  aid  authori/ation  bill.  It  empowered  the  President  to  extend  to 
Viei  nam  assistance  designed  puiely  "to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war 
against  communism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  involved  in 
the  stiuggle."  Nlui  on  the  17th  de  ■  red  to  the  press  that  he  failed  '"v  understand 
why  the  United  States  had  "initiate  i  a  process  of  disintegration  in  Vietnam."  Me 
accu.sed  the  CIA  of  inciting  a  coir  against  the  government.  Five  days  later,  the 
United  State  >  announced  thcenc  ofsuppoit  to  the  Vietnamese  foices  unless  they 
weie  shifted  I  torn  policedutics  to  field  operations  or  related  training  programs. 

At  this  point,  a  major  plot  against  Diem  was  hatching  under  the  leadeiship 
ol  Generals  Duong  Van  Minh.  I  ian  Van  Don.  and  l.e  Van  Kim.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  coalition  of  older  men  who  wanted  a  neiitiahst  solution  to  the  vvai.  :ind 
of  younger  men  who  nought  a  military  victory  and  felt  sine  they  could  secure  it. 
With  the  piomise  of  cooperation  from  the  1.11.  and  Ml  Corps  commandeis.  the 
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coalition  losohod  to  remove  the  IV  Corps  commander  who  was  also  militar\ 
governor  of  Saigon  and  loyal  to  Diem. 

Although  American  olncials  took  care  to  avoid  any  part  in  the  coup,  so  uC 
U.S.  military  circles  received  persistent  reports  that  a  conspiracy  was  afoot.  On 
October  28  the  Joint  Chiefs  diicctcd  CINCPAC  to  .sail  a  naval  task  force  to 
positions  off  Vietntun.  tind  that  same  day  tin  ee  USA  I-  F- 1 02  jet  intcceptois  Hew 
to  Ian  Son  Nhut.  General  Harkins  was  taken  aback  when  told  of  these  moves. 
He  had  no  idea  that  Diems  overthiow  was  near."’ 

On  the  moining  of  November  I  the  conspitatois  gatheicd  in  the  Joint 
(ieneral  Staff  compound,  and  began  to  bring  troops  into  Saigon.  General  Don 
announced  that  a  coup  had  begun,  and  in  the  afternoon  American  CIA  person¬ 
nel  were  informed.  Troops  with  icd  neckerchiefs  pouicd  into  Saigon  from  the 
north.  Ify  midafternoon  they  captuicd  and  imprisoned  till  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  in  the  city  who  vvete  loyal  to  Nhii. 

file  icbcllioii  ran  with  precision.  Troops  took  over  key  installations  and 
suriounded  Diem  and  Nlut  in  the  palace.  Four  A-l  Hsand  two  T-28s  made  gun 
and  rocket  strikes  against  th,.  presidential  compound.  Fllorts  of  the  IV  Corps 
commander  to  march  troops  to  the  capital  fizzled.  That  evening  Diem  and  Nhu 
escaped  from  the  palace  through  an  underground  passage.  On  the  following  day 
they  surrendered. hey  wcic  assassinated  while  being  taken  to  the  Joint  General 
Staff  complex,  ” 

As  the  fighting  in  Saigon  eea.sed  on  November  2.  a  Military  Rcvolutionaiy 
Council  of  twenty-four  getieials  and  colonels  under  Gencials  Duong  Van  Minh 
and  Tran  Van  Don  became  the  provisional  government.  Besides  dissolving  the 
National  Assem.bly,  it  suspended  the  1956  constitution  and  decreed  an  interim 
one.  The  United  States  recognized  the  new  government  on  November  8.'' 

Judging  tiiat  the  council  was  united  and  set  on  stepping  up  the  war. 
Ambassador  Lodge  proposed  that  the  United  .States  not  piess  for  instant  politi¬ 
cal  reforms,  flic  generals  had  agieed  to  puistie  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
(now  called  "fortified  hamlets”)  and  to  comsolidate  and  upgrade  their  defenses, 
■fhey  spoke  of  massing  all  military,  paramilitary,  and  civil  forces  for  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  communist  threat.  In  addition  they  iccv>gnizcd  the  Joint 
Gcneiai  Staff. 

Despite  their  designs,  major  tasks  remained  stalled.  Whoic.sale  puigcs  and 
transfers  sowed  concern,  'fhere  was  little  military  movement.” 

North  Vietnam  exploited  at  once  the  confusion  cicated  by  the  coup.  Viet 
Cong  attacks  rose.  Because  the  Vietnamese  Air  l-orcc  was  temporarily  on  "coup" 
duty.  USAF  cicws  shouldered  the  bulk  of  the  operational  load.  On  the  night  of 
November  I,  for  example,  the  mere  appearance  of  flarcships  caused  the  Viet 
Cong  to  break  off  attacks  on  eight  outposts.  Over  the  following  week  the 
guerrillas  assaulted  .seventy-one  outposts  and  hamlets.  Enemy  pressure  prompt¬ 
ed  a  total  of  284  flare  and  298  stiike  sorties  in  November.  The  insurgents 
nevertheless  inflicted  about  twenty-eight  hundred  casualties  that  month,  demor¬ 
alizing  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps.  'Though  Viet  Cong  losses  vveie 
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put  at  twenty-nine  Ivundied  for  the  period,  government  forces  lost  nearly  three 
weapons  for  every  one  they  captured.  “ 

I’resident  Kennedy  on  November  14  announced  that  Rusk  and  McNamtira 
were  going  to  Honolulu  loi  a  meeting  on  the  20th.  Its  purpose  was  to  si/e  up  the 
situation  and  to  find  out  how  to  intensify  the  struggle  and  to  end  'he  American 
insohement.  "Now."  the  President  said,  “this  is  our  objcctise.  to  bring  Ameri¬ 
cans  home,  peimit  the  South  Vietname.se  to  maintain  themselses  as  a  free  and 
independent  country,  and  permit  democratic  foices  within  the  country  to 
operate."" 

Among  the  impicssive  group  at  the  meeting  in  Honolulu  were  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara.  Ambassador  Lodge,  presidential  aide  McGcoige  Bundy. 
CIA  Director  .lohn  A.  McCone.  .ICS  Chairman  Taylor.  Admiral  Felt,  and 
Geneials  Smart.  Harkins,  and  Anthis.  Secretary  McNamara  lemarkcd  that  "a 
certain  euphoria"  had  set  in  since  the  coup,  but  actually  "the  Generals  head  a  very 
fragile  government."  Rusk  asked  whether  "an  increase  in  dollars  would  make  a 
diffeiencc  in  shortening  the  war."  Lodge  said  he  thought  the  Vietnamese  had 
enough  dollars;  what  they  needed  was  "greater  motivation."  McNamaia  aigtied 
that  more  funds  would  help. 

Despite  continuing  difficulties  the  conferees  resolved  to  adhere  to  present 
plans.  The  United  States  would  hurry  the  growth  of  Vietnamese  military  power 
and  pare  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam.  The  much  publicized  withdrawal  of  one 
thousand  Americans  would  therefore  proceed  as  scheduled.  The  first  three 
hundred  departed  on  December  y.  the  rest  ten  days  later.*'' 

But  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in  November  196.^  signaled  the 
end  of  an  era.  and  the  accession  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  presidency  marked 
the  beginning  of  another. 


Vietnamese  troops  outs.de  the  presidential  palace  in  Saigon. 
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Part  Four: 

The  Johnson  Years 


XYII.  Objectives  Confirmed, 
Methods  Expanded 


Four  days  after  taking  office.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  past  American 
objectives  in  Vietnam.  The  United  States  was  to  help  the  republic  win  the  war 
against  the  externally  directed  and  sustained  communist  conspiracy,  assist  the 
government  in  developing  public  support,  and  keep  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid  at  the  same  level.  “This  is  a  Vietnamese  war.”  the  President  said,  “and  the 
country  and  the  war  must  in  the  end  be  run  solely  by  the  Vietnamese.”  He 
reiterated  the  October  196.1  pledge  to  withdraw  some  Americans  from  the 
country.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  instructed  the  State  Department  to  prepare  a 
white  paper,  documenting  Hanoi’s  control  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  its  supply  of 
them  through  Laos.  He  further  solicited  JCS  plans  for  stepped-up  clandestine 
warfare  on  North  Vietnam  and  for  cross-border  incursions  into  Laos  to  check 
infiltration.' 

Informing  General  Taylor  on  December  2.  1963.  that  Vietnam  was  the 
“most  critical  military  area”  for  the  United  States.  President  Johnson  asked  the 
chairman  to  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  assign  the  best  available  officers  to  Harkins 
-“blue-ribbon  men"  at  every  level.  He  aiso  .sent  Secretary  McNamara  to  visit 
Vietnam  again.' 

During  December  I9-2C  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  secretary  found  General 
Minh’s  government  “fragilc”and  “indecisive  and  drifting.”  Unless  current  trends 
were  reversed  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  they  would  lead  “to  ncutrali/ation 
at  best  and  more  likely  to  a  Communist-controlled  state.”  fhe  dilemma  for 
American  policymakers  was  that  pouring  in  personnel  and  other  resources  to 
prosecute  the  war  would  hinder  rather  than  help  the  Victnamc.se  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

Unable  to  resolve  the  basic  problem,  the  .secretary  listened  to  CINCPAC 
plans  for  covert  actions  against  North  Vietnam.  Victname.se  troops  were  to  carry 
out  a  wide  variety  of  sabotage  and  psychological  operations  to  pressure  the 
insurgen's  with  minimum  risk.  As  for  extensive  forays  envisioned  along  the 
Laotian  border.  McNamara  doubted  if  they  would  be  politically  acceptable  or 
militarily  effective.  But  he  approved  having  U-2  high-altitude  photo  planes  in 
Vietnam  to  obtain  better  information  on  enemy  infiltration  routes. ' 

At  McNamara's  suggestion,  the  President  on  December  31  a.ssured  Minh  of 
lasting  American  support.  He  gave  final  approval  to  clandestine  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  U-2  flights.  The  movement  of  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand’s  U-2s  to  Bien  Hoa  proceeded  so  swiftly  that  PACAFfirst  knew  of  it  when 
the  planes  entered  the  traffic  pattern  at  Hickam.  The  high-level  photography 
later  revealed  extensive  logistic  networks  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  supply 
routes  capable  of  infiltrating  large  numbers  of  trucks,  men.  and  material  into 
South  Vietnam.'’ 
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General  Markins  felt  hopeful  that  the  Viet  Cong  attacks  had  peaked  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  coup.  His  optimism  was  short-lived.  Government  ground 
actions  that  had  decreased  after  Diem’s  downfall  sprang  back  to  between  five 
hundred  and  si.\  hundred  a  day  by  November  20.  but  they  were  blunted  by 
mismanagement  and  defeat.  A  new  commander  spurred  the  lethargic  7th  Div¬ 
ision  south  ol  Saigon,  but  he  was  relieved  before  the  month  was  up.  Neither  of 
two  battalions  conducting  clearing  operations  in  Long  An  Province  knew  that 
the  other  was  there,  and  they  fired  on  each  other.  The  clash  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  twenty,  e.xerting  a  “demorali/ing  effect  on  both  units. 

Ikfoic  dawn  on  November  24.  the  aggressive  2 1st  Division  fell  victim  to  a 
catcfully  planned  and  e.xccutcd  ambush  in  An  Xuyen  Province.  After  the  Viet 
Cong  stiuck  the  Cha  La  outpost  and  a  strategic  hamlet  near  the  tip  of  the  Ca 
Mail  Peninsu'. .  the  division  hurried  four  hcli-lifts  of  troops  into  two  landing 
/ones,  with  tactical  aircraft  flying  prestrike,  escort,  and  air  cover.  Enemy  fire 
downed  an  11-21  and  damaged  ten  H-21sand  UH-ls.  While  the  ground  tioops 
look  cover.  USAP  and  Vietnamese  A-llls.  B-26s.  and  T-28s  made  repealed 
attacks  in  which  valor  at  times  outweighed  discretion.  C-47s  and  C-i2.^s  para- 
dropped  a  battalion  to  pinch  off  the  foe’s  withdrawal  route.  The  guerrillas 
escaped  because  the  C-l  23.s  put  most  of  thetroops  on  the  far  side  of  the  Cai  Nuoc 
River.  Three  bodies  were  discovered  and  there  were  signs  that  at  least  one 
hundred  fifty  insurgents  had  been  carried  away  in  sampans. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  York.  USA.  who  .saw  the  entire  operation,  com¬ 
mended  the  fine  work  of  tactical  air.  The  operation  was  nevertheless  costly  to  the 
aircrews,  most  damage  coming  from  .50-caiibcr  fire.  Aircraft  losses  included  an 
H-2 1.  a  B-26  shot  down  with  lo.ss  of  the  crew,  and  the  crash  landings  after  battle 
damages  of  two  Vietnamese  A-IHsand  one  T-28.  Ground  fiie  hit  twenty-five 
planes.  The  helicopter  force  had  consisted  of  twelve  11-2  is  and  thirteen  UH-ls. 
Its  support  came  from  four  T-28s  foi  prestrike  missions,  two  B-26s  for  escor: 
and  three  B-26s.  eight  A-lHs.  and  twelve  T-28s  for  cover.  It  was  the  largest 
one-day  clo.se  aii  support  operation  to  date.*’ 

In  an  otherwise  cheerless  month  Capt.  Richard  W.  Von  Hake,  air  liaison 
officer,  engineered  one  small  air  victory  against  the  guerrillas  along  the  Dong  Nai 
River.  The  Viet  Cong  habitually  fired  at  aircraft  but  slipped  through  a  sweep  of 
the  aiea  by  a  government  battalion.  On  December  8  Von  Hake  persuaded  the 
province  chief  to  join  him  on  an  L- 19  flight  over  that  ground.  Since  the  battalion 
had  just  finished  its  sweep,  the  chief  felt  sure  he  was  wasting  time.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  saw  more  than  fifty  people  as  the  L-19  diew  brisk  fire. 

Von  Hake  drafted  an  air  strike  plan  and  on  the  9th  and  12th  dropped  leaflets 
to  warn  that  pci  sons  working  with  the  Viet  Cong  were  in  danger.  Because  the 
area  was  bordered  by  strategic  hamlets,  the  hamlet  chiefs  blocked  egress  from 
dawn  to  noon  on  December  14.  On  that  morning  Von  Hake  and  a  Vietnamese 
observer  flew  into  the  area,  discreetly  nailed  by  three  ■T-28s  and  two  B-26s.  When 
the  L-i9  was  fired  upon,  the  ob.server  marked  the  target  and  the  strike  planes 
swept  in.  Twenty-three  enemy  were  killed  and  others  wounded.’  This  modest 
victory  showed  that  armed  reconnaisance  could  succeed  in  Vietnam. 
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I  wicc  in  December,  giieirillas  in  Zone  Dambii.shcd  little  convoys  lacking 
air  escort.  'I  he  Viet  Cong  waylaid  one  in  Binh  Long  Pro\:nce  on  the  2.id. 
re.siilting  in  lourtcen  men  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  five  missing.' 

Vietname.se  and  U.S.  Air  Force  plane.s  Hew  seventv-three  helicopter  escort 
sorties  m  Novembei  and  eighty  -three  in  Decembei ,  a  deciease  from  earlier  in  the 
year.  In  part  the  decline  miriored  the  slowing  of  Vietnamese  ground  operations. 
It  also  stemmed  from  the  growing  piactice  of  letting  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
gunships  take  the  place  of  stiike  aiiciafi  this  despite  MACV  directives 
lequirmg  the  use  of  Vietnamese  airciaft  befoic  bringing  in  American  planes.'’ 

In  111  Corps  the  5th  Division's  penchant  for  helicopter  gunships  contributed 
to  a  major  defeat  on  the  afternoon  of  December  .^1.  A  ranger  battalion  ran  into 
about  two  battalions  of  Viet  Cong  ten  miles  west  of  Ben  Cat  and  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Dau  Tieng.  I'he  outnumbeied  rangers  formed  a  defensive  perimetci 
and  fought  bravely,  but  they  needed  help.  The  5th  Division  had  several  battalions 
at  Ben  Cat  and  Dau  Tieng.  close  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  and  sufliciently 
strong  to  smash  the  insurgents.  An  1.-19  forward  air  controller  and  at  least  two 
A- 1  Ms  weie  constantly  on  station  over  the  enciicled  rangers.  Besides  the  twelve 
100-pound  bombs  and  eight  hundred  rounds  of  20-mm  ammunition  carried  by 
each  A-l  11.  more  strike  aircraft  weic  available  at  Bien  Hoa  and  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

Capt.  Ken  C.  Spcais.  Jr.,  air  liaison  officer,  time  and  again  asked  that  the 
A-l  Hs  be  allowed  to  strike  what  wcie  clearly  enemy  positions.  But  his  calls  fell  on 
deaf  eais.  I'he  oibiting  telays  of  A-l  Hs  returned  to  Bien  Hoa  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  sole  air  strikes  came  from  three  flights  of  aimed  UH-ls  and  failed  to 
uproot  the  guerrillas.  Kescue  battalions  arrived  at  noon  on  January  1 . 1964.  long 
after  the  rangers  had  scattered.  Ranger  losses  totaled  si,\  killed,  twelve  wounded, 
and  thirty-one  missing.  An  engagement  that  might  have  been  a  victoiy  ended  in 
another  disheartening  defeat. 

Col.  Haivey  E.  Henderson,  acting  2d  Air  Division  commander,  consideied 
the  failure  to  capitalixe  on  strike  aircraft  fiicpowcr  "to  border  on  being  criminal.” 
Ambassador  Lodge  cabled  the  same  conclusion  to  Washington,  citing  "Victnam- 
e.sc  failures  to  take  advantage  of  superiority  of  firepower  which  can  be  obtained 
by  rapid  leaction  to  VC  troop  concentrations."  Admiral  Felt  bluntly  told  Gen¬ 
eral  Harkins  that  A-l  H  firepower  was  quite  superior  to  that  of  the  UH-I.  "It 
appears  to  me.”  Felt  said,  "that  four]  education  program  on  the  use  of  air  power 
is  unsatisfactory.”"’ 

1  he  Vietnamese  A-l  11  and  1-28  squadrons  boosted  their  strike  sorties  in 
November  and  December  1963.  Still,  they  could  not  compensate  for  the  fcwei 
serviceable  USAF  B-26s  and  T-28s  that  were  further  diminished  by  battle 
damage.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  Vietnamese  forward  air  controllers  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired.  On  December  6.  for  example,  an  L- 19  and  twoT-28s  responded  to 
a  request  for  an  immediate  strike  on  a  Viet  Cong  battalion.  When  just  ten 
minutes  from  the  target,  the  controller  pleaded  the  need  to  refuel  his  half-full 
tanks.  He  and  the  fighter  pilots  touched  down  at  'lay  Ninh  airport,  lunched 
dining  the  refueling,  and  went  on  their  way.  By  then  the  enemy  battalion  had 
vanished." 
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Asscssn.ents  of  the  political  and  military  conditions  in  Vietnam  at  the  close 
of  1963  were  dccidedK  pessimistic.  Scveiing  relations  with  .South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States.  Cambodia  .sought  closer  relations  with  China.  Although 
eommunist  suppoit  of  the  Viet  Cong  .stealing  into  the  delta  through  Cambodia 
had  already  proved  "very  woirisome.'  prospects  swiftly  worsened.  The  geneial 
situation  in  Vietnam  had  aKo  eroded  since  the a.ssassination  of  Diem,  and  would 
continue  to  be  bad  in  1964.'’ 

Dining  .lanuary-May  1964  Hanoi  sent  an  estimated  forty-seven  hundred 
troops  into  South  Vietnam.  Formerly  most  of  the  infiltiators  w'eie  ethnic  south¬ 
erners.  Now  there  we.a*  growing  numbers  of  native  iioitherners.  many  of  them 
draltcd  into  the  North  Vietname.se  Army.  The  Viet  Cong  had  earlier  lelied  on 
French  and  American  weapons,  chiefly  from  stockpiles  captured  before  1954  in 
Indochina  and  Korea.  Currently  most  of  the  weapons  were  Chinese,  brought  by 
land  and  sea  from  North  Vietnam." 

On  .laiuiary  22.  1964.  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  responded  to  President 
.lohnson's  November  1963  request  by  presenting  a  ten-point  program  of  “bolder 
actions  to  arrest  SVN's  military  political  decline."  This  proposed  a  virtual 
takeover  of  the  war  from  the  Saigon  government  by  overt  and  eovert  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  large-.scale  commando  raids,  mining  the  sea  approaches,  ground 
operations  into  Laos,  and  e.xtended  reconnaissance  over  both  Laos  and  Cambo¬ 
dia.  The  plan  also  called  for  committing  more  U.S.  forces  to  support  combat  in 
Vietnam  and  against  North  Vietnam.''' 

At  I3a  Nang,  where  he  commanded  the  1  Corps,  thirty-scven-ycar-old  Maj. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  kept  close  watch  on  the  new  government.  He  believed  that 
some  members  of  General  Mini)  s  1 2-inan  E.xccuiive  Committee  were  plotting  to 
arrest  Minh  and  other  officers,  including  him.  and  declare  for  Vietnamese 
ncutialism.  After  notifying  General  Harkins  of  Ins  intentions.  Khanh  flew  to 
Saigon  and  on  January  30  headed  a  coalition  ol  youngei  generals  who  managed 
a  relatively  bloodless  coup.  He  told  Haikins  the  next  day  that  the  coup  was 
pro-American.  pro-Western,  and  anti-neuiialist.  The  new  government  would 
step  up  the  war  at  once.  Harkins  termed  Khanh  the  "strongest  military  character 
in  thccountry"cvcn  though  he  lacked  political  appeal  and  complete  control  over 
the  armed  forces.  Ambassador  Lodge  thought  the  United  States  was  “beginning 
to  make  real  progress"  with  the  Mmh  government,  but  Khanh’s  one-man  rule 
might  be  more  effective.  President  Johnson  then  sent  Khanh  a  personal  note  of 
support.'' 

A  few  days  later.  .ICS  Chairman  Taylor  readied  a  plan  to  revitalize  the 
counterinsurgency.  The  key  points  embraced  improved  intelligence;  a  stabilized 
Khanh  government  through  reforms  of  land  teniiie;  liquidation  of  lain'  debts, 
and  other  measures;  the  prospect  of  no  more  coups;  a  quickened  campaign 
tempo;  boldei  actions  against  North  Vietnam,  maybe  by  Vietnamese  bombing; 
and  U.S.  warnings  to  Hanoi  to  stop  its  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong. The  CIA  warned 
that  the  government  and  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  must  show  definite 
improvement.  If  not,  there  was  an  even  chance  at  best  that  Khanh's  admmistia- 
lion  would  not  suivive  during  the  following  few  months.'' 
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The  new  go\crnnienl  could  not  imniediatcK  turn  the  tide.  About  twelve 
miles,  .south  ol  1  a\  Ninh  Cit\  lay  the  village  of  Ben  Cau,  a  cluster  ol  six  strategic 
hamlets  housing  some  six  thousand  people.  Beloic  dawn  on  1-ebruary  6.  neatly 
one  thousand  gueirillas  diove  the  Vietname.se  militia  out  of  Ben  Cau.  While 
waiting  for  the  govei  nment  loices  to  appear,  the  Viet  Cong  loiced  the  villagers  to 
dig  firing  positions  and  shelters.  Although  USAI-ofliceis  thought  that  precise  air 
attacks  would  dislodge  the  insui  gents  with  least  danger  to  civilians,  the  1 1 1  Corps 
commander  authoii/ed  filing  into  the  village  b\  aitillery.  strike  aircralt.  and 
helicopter  gunships.  Bails  of  A-IIIs.  B-26s.  and  T-28s  struck  as  directed  by 
Vietnamese  forward  air  controlleis. 

The  insurgents  lied  after  daik.  leaving  eleven  of  their  dead  behind.  Civilian 
casualties  numbeied  foity-six  killed,  sixty  wounded,  and  670  burned  m  varying 
degiees.  The  bombardment  demolished  670  houses  and  damaged  two  hundied 
others,  depriving  two  thousand  people  of  shelter.  ■|‘hough  American  reliel  sup¬ 
plies  soon  came,  the  survivors  were  more  grateful  to  the  enemy  who  made  them 
dig  for  cover.  Vietnamese  officeis  said  there  would  be  no  complaint  about  the 
civilian  casualties.  Yet  the  USAF  counterinsurgency  expeit.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
G.  l.ansdale.  pointed  out  that  the  government  forces  had  violated  acaidinal  rule 
by  not  protecting  people  under  Viet  Cong  attack.'' 

Cambodia  posed  a  prickly  problem  to  the  Khanh  regime.  Prince  .Sihanouk 
charged  on  i-'ebruary  1 1  that  two  \'ietname.se  aircraft  had  attacked  a  Cambodian 
village  and  killed  five  people.  1  le  held  the  United  States  pat  tly  to  blame  because  it 
had  ''overarmed'’  Vietnam  and  "loipedoed'*  plans  foi  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  establish  Cambodia’s  neutiality.  Later  border  incidents  impelled 
Sihanouk  to  accept  arms  from  China  and  the  Soviet  vinion.  During  Vietnamese 
border  actions  on  March  19.  Cambodian  T-28s  shot  down  a  USAF  0-1.  The 
Amei  ican  pilot.  Capt.  Uwe- Thoisten  Scobel.  and  the  V'ietnaniese  ob.server  were 
killed.''’ 

In  the  interim,  intelligence  estima'es  in  Washington  highlighted  Hanoi's 
intent  to  expand  support  foi  the  V'let  Cong.  South  Vietnam's  situation  was  seen 
as  extremely  serious.  On  February  20  President  Johnson  ordeied  Secietary 
McNamaia  to  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  study  the  c|uestion  of  how  to  decrease 
Hanoi's  activities.  McNamaia  .sent  the  Piesidcnt’s  directive  to  JCS  Chairman 
Taylor  on  the  21st.  adding  that  among  alternatives  being  considered  was  “a 
caiefully  planned  progiam  designed  to  exert  increasing  military  pressures"  on 
North  Vietnam.’" 

.lohnson  said  publicly  on  February  2 1  that  those  diiectingand  supplying  the 
Viet  Cong  vveie  playing  "a  deeply  dangerous  game.”  He  also  formed  the  Vietnam 
Coordinating  Committee  to  run  the  Washington  side  of  the  vvai .  The  ehairman 
was  Mr.  William  H.  Sullivan,  a  Foicign  Service  officer  and  the  United  Nations 
advi.ser  to  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affaiis.  Membeis 
lepresented  the  Depaitment  of  Defense,  the  Agency  for  Intei national  Develop¬ 
ment.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  White  House.  The  President  told 
Sullivan  to  find  a  vvay  to  speed  operations  against  North  Vietn.im  and  to 
examine  how  to  make  Hanoi  desist  from  its  hostile  actions.-' 


THII  ADVISORY  YRARS 


As  tiic  war  sccinwi  about  to  enter  a  new  phase,  there  was  tiilk  in  Wasliing- 
lon.  Hawaii,  and  Saigon  ol  voluntary  repatriation  of  U.S.  dependents  lioin 
Vietnam.  Hut  tlie  liope  of  keeping  Khanh  in  power  led  to  the  decision  not  'o 
move  dependents  out  of  the  country.-' 

Geneial  Khanh  on  1-ebruary  22  published  the  National  I’acilication  Plan 
that  MACV  had  desiied  since  Diem's  oveithiow.  The  concept  called  for  local 
"spieadingoil  stain"  or  "oil  spot  "operations.  These  were  militai\  clear-and-hold 
actions  starting  in  safe  areas  and  rolling  back  the  Viet  Cong.  Within  pacified 
regions  a  new  "life  development  program"  would  enhance  the  civilian  standaid  ol 
!i\ing.  These  pacification  mcasuies  wore  to  be  completed  in  I  and  II  Corps  by 
.lanuary  1.  196.5.  and  in  111  and  IV  Corps  a  yeai  later.-' 

Coips  commanders  were  to  write  their  own  plans  foi  puisiiing  the  oveiall 
goal.  1  n  the  1 1 1  Corps,  for e.xample,  a  program  commencing  in  .1  tine  was  e.xpected 
to  push  outward  in  concentric  circles  until  the  adjacent  provinces  ol  Ciia  Dinh. 
Hien  lloa.  Binh  Duong,  llau  Nghia,  1  ong  An.und  Phuoc  1  uy  weie  firmly  undei 
government  control.--' 

General  Harkins  concluded  that  the  offensive  would  work  "il  theie  aie  no 
moie  coups  and  Khanh  stays  alive."-'  And  the.Ioint  Chiefs  accepted  the  oil  spot 
idea  as  pait  ol  "an  integrated  political,  socio-economic,  and  psychological 
oficnsive  to  suppoit  moie  fully  the  military  effort."'!  he  chiefs  endoised  giving  jet 
aiicralt  to  the  Vietnamese  Aii  1-orceand  to  the  1-arm  Gate  1st  Air  Commando 
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Squadron.  Thc\  likowi.sc  urged  .studic.s  of  how  to  escalate  operations  against 
Noith  Vietnam.-'' 

l  o  PACAI-.  tlie  papers  and  studies  flowing  out  of  Washington  and  Hawaii 
mirrored  "the  uneasiness  with  whicli  U.S.  authorities  %'iew  the  possibility  of 
engaging  U.S.  giound  forees  with  Communist  foices  anywheie."  There  was 
another  way.  however.  Strietly  USAF  opeiations  "with  iititial  non-mielear 
strikes"  would  hand  the  Air  Force  strong  arguments  for  building  its  tactical 
foiees.  At  the  same  lime  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  leaci  rapidly  to 
thieats.  to  eontrol  operations  eaiefully.  and  to  pull  out  at  onee  if  need  be.-’ 

General  LeMay  as  usual  had  little  confidence  in  the  "very  limited"  actions 
and  studies  leeommended  by  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  "We  are  swatting  flies."  he 
said,  "when  we  ought  to  be  going  after  the  manure  pile."  He  wanted  "more 
positive  and  bolder  actions"  to  include  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  "/loiv." 
The  Air  Foice  Chief  favored  expanded  interdiction,  ci  op  destruction,  attacks  on 
guerrillas  in  Laos,  de.slroying  dams  and  dikes  in  Noithern  Vietnam  to  flood  crop¬ 
lands.  disrupting  power  sources,  bombing  North  Vietnamese  niiliiaiy  centeis. 
and  mining  poi  ts.  1  le  advocated  .sending  more  aircraft  including  jets  to  enlarge 
airdropped  and  airlanded  operations,  gteater  bombing  of  taigets  beyond  the 
reach  of  giound  forces,  and  heavier  c.scoit  and  cover.  He  wished  to  lelax  the 
barrieis  to  cross-bordei  actions.  To  keep  the  United  States  from  getting  bogged 
down  in  a  ground  war  on  the  Asian  mainland,  the  only  hope  was  massive  air 
operations. 

Pi  odded  by  General  LeMay  and  pursuing  the  President's  c.xpiesscd  views, 
the  .loint  Chiefs  in  early  March  propo.sed  overt  military  actions  against  North 
Vietnam.  The  initial  phase  would  witness  low-level  rcconnaissanee  over  Laos 
and  Noith  Vietnam.  Air  sti ikes,  amphibious  raids,  sabotage,  and  harassment  of 
shipping  were  to  follow.  Then  would  come  destruction  of  highway  bridges, 
airfields.  POL  dumps,  and  other  supply  targets.  I  hc  climax  would  be  full-scale 
ail  and  naval  air  opeiations  against  North  Vietnam. 

Walt  W.  Rostow.  chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  at  the  Depaii- 
ment  of  State,  thought  Noith  Vietnam  vulnerable  to  bombing.  Afterall,  HoChi 
Minh  was  no  longer  a  guerrilla  with  nothing  to  lo.se  he  had  an  industrial 
complex  to  protect  W  Avcrell  Harriman  and  Roger  Hilsman  of  the  State 
Depaitment  oppo.sed  escalated  measuies  against  Noith  Vietnam,  since  the  Lao¬ 
tian  infiltiation  routes  seemed  to  be  used  but  little.-'' 

On  Maich  6  Khanh  fired  three  corps  commandcis  and  five  of  the  nine 
division  commanders.  Soon  a  wholesale  icmoval  of  t  wenty-thiec  province  chiefs 
ensued.  Hie  disruption  of  leadership  shook  the  confidence  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  the  people.  Militaiy  desertions  soaicd.  Meanwhile  the  piestige  of  the  Viet 
Cong  lose.-"’ 

Weakness  at  Saigon  and  dcccntrali/ed  military  command  let  the  corps 
commandcis  store  up  power.  Rancor  between  ground  commandcis  and  prov¬ 
ince  and  district  chiefs  bred  confusion  and  disagreement.  Air  1-oice  officers 
.sensed  that  uncooidinated  air  strikes  might  permit  some  party  to  make  the 
Americans  a  scapegoat  for  a  tiagic  incident.'" 
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Bciorc  milking  up  liis  mind  on  the  options  nt  luind.  I’icsidcnt  Johnson  sent 
Seeretai y  McNiimara  and  General  Taylor  to  Vietnam.  During  Maieh  8-10  tlie\ 
aeeompanied  General  Khanh  on  his  speechmaking  visits  to  Can  'I'ho.  Bac  I  leu. 
the  Hoa  Mao  area.  Hue,  and  .Saigon.  On  the  platform.  McNamara  and  1  aylor 
stood  on  either  side  of  Khanh  and  lifted  his  hands  in  the  air  as  a  \isible  sign  ol 
D.S.  support.'* 

In  piivate  talks.  McNamaia  and  Taylor  gained  the  impiession  that  the 
military  situation  had  gone  downhill.  Nearly  forty  peicent  o!  t!ie  countryside  was 
under  Viet  Cong  inlluence  and  control,  including  the  eiitieal  punmees  aiound 
Saigon.  In  eight  of  the  forty-three  provinces  the  insiiigents  held  .seseniy-fne  to 
ninety  percent  of  the  land.  Khanh  was  suie  that  his  goseinment  troops  could 
clear  the  country  but  doubted  if  they  could  keep  it.  Me  pieferied  eoveit  actions 
against  North  Vietnam  until  “iear-aicaseeurity"was set  up.  No  one  was  optimis¬ 
tic  about  limited  covert  o|KMations  although  clandestine  activities  could  be 
e.vpanded  by  easing  curbs  on  bombardment.  “Men.  money.  :ind  materiel  weic  no 
object."  McNamara  said.  The  United  States  had  to  piess  on.  Aftci  discussing  the 
aerial  mining  ol  North  Vietname.se  waters,  the  Defense  seeictais  diiected  that 
mine-laying  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  begin  at  once. 

Ambassiidor  l.odge  objected  to  "massive  desti  iiction"  beloic  ti  yitig  a  "cai  - 
rot  atid  stick"  approach.  The  United  States  could  oiler  North  Vietnam  ad\an- 
tiiges  for  ceasitig  aggiession.  while  at  the  same  time  confronting  lltitioi  with 
covert  actiotis  such  as  unacknowledged  air  strikes.  Photos  by  R 1-- 10 1  leconnais- 
satice  platies  revealed  active  Viet  Cong  bases  right  aeioss  the  boidei  in  Cambo¬ 
dia.  But  hot  pill  suit  across  the  frontier  was  ailed  out.  in  light  ol  American 
negotiations  to  keep  Cambodia  from  giving  up  neutiality  tiiul  winding  up  m  the 
Hanoi  and  Pckitig  camp.  The  political  damage  would  far  outweigh  anv  militaiv 
worth. '- 

Secietary  McNamaia  asked  it  it  was  better  to  shoie  up  the  Vietmimese  Air 
1-oice  or  to  send  more  USAF  aircraft.  He  learned  that  Americans  had  to  "till  in 
the  gaps  caused  by  lack  of  motivation"  on  the  part  ol  the  Vietnamese  .Air  Force, 
“its  inability  to  produce  fast  leaction  strikes,  and  its  leliictanceto  llv  tit  night  and 
on  weekends."" 

Alter  a  loiind  ol  talks  in  Hawaii.  McNamara  tiiui  layloi  Hew  baek  to 
Washington.  I  he  Defense  .secietary  proposed  twelve  steps  to  Piesident  Johnson 
for  changing  the  couisc  of  the  war.  ’Thougli  stiessing  actions  w  nliin  the  country, 
the  secietary  suggested  that  plans  be  laid  toi  boidcr-contiol  tictioiis  inside  I  aos 
and  Cambodia  op  seventy-two  houis  notice.  The.se  would  be “tit-loi-tat"  bomb 
stiikes  and  commando  raids  by  Vietnamese  lorces  on  such  North  Vietname.se 
targets  as  communications  centers,  training  camps,  and  mliltiation  routes.  For 
the  pieseni.  McNamaia  resisted  boider-contiol  orgitiduated  military  piessiiic 
operations.  He  neveitheless  thought  theie  ought  to  be  sttiiulbv  plans  loi  giadii- 
ally  tightening  the  screws  on  North  Vietnam.  The  plans  would  be  tiiggeied  on 
thiity  days  notice  tind  involve  air  attacks  on  militarv  and  possibly  indiistiial 
taigcts.'-* 
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I'lie  .loint  Cluofs  judged  the  Defease  secretary's  progiam  to  be  too 
spaise  unless  quick  decisive  action  against  Noith  Vietnam  was  added,  .lohn  A. 
McCone.  CIA  director,  labeled  McNamara's  proposals  "too  little,  too  late."  Me 
urged  swift  operations  in  the  south  to  match  intensive  aii  and  naval  moves  on  the 
noith.  General  l.eMay  spoke  to  the  point.  Me  did  not  think  that  the  "military 
tools  and  concepts"  weie  "generally  sound  and  adequate."  Me  deplored  the 
shackling  of  sound  military  activities  with  artificial  political  bonds  that  events 
had  long  made  obsolete. 

fhe  National  Security  Council  concuried  in  the  Secretarv  of  Defense's 
lecommendations  but  warned.  "The  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  the 
deal  objective  of  pi  eventing  the  fall  of  South  Viet-nam  to  Communism."  Other- 
wi.se  the  lesult  would  "destroy  .SEATO."  Piesident  Johnson  harboied  doubts  but 
approved  the  proposals,  preferi  ing  the  secretaiy's  approach  to  that  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ol  Stall'.  Ihe  political  and  militaiy  base  in  South  Vietnam  seemed  too 
fragile  to  invite  e.spanded  cnenn  hostilities.  Furthermore,  stiiking  Noith  Viet¬ 
nam  might  biing  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  into  the  war.  The  President  asked  all 
agencies  to  support  energetically  the  actions  called  for." 

Shortly  afterwaids  the  Joint  Chiefs  answered  a  question  put  by  Johnson  on 
Match  4:  Mad  all  possible  support  been  given  American  and  Vietnamese  units 
since  he  had  become  President'.'  The  chiefs  .said  they  had  hoped  for  stronger  U.S. 
action  to  encompass  air  reconnaissance  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  ckindestine 
intelligence  operations  in  Cambodia,  hot  pui.suit  by  ground  troops,  inspection  of 
Cambodian  shipping  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  jet  lighters  for  South  Vietnam. 
But  all  had  been  turned  down  due  to  national  policy."’ 

In  a  niajoi  address  on  March  26.  1964.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
explained  the  four  options  open  to  the  Piesident.  'Ihe  United  States  could 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  but  this  was  completely  untenable.  Vietnam  could  be 
neutrali'/ed.  i  isking  an  eventual  communist  takeover.  Military  actions  could  be 
spicad  into  North  Vietnam,  a  choice  being  carefully  studied.  Or  the  United  States 
could  locus  on  helping  the  Vietnamese  win.  the  option  aheady  appicved  by 
Johnson.  Even  if  fighting  beyond  South  Vietnam  was  needed,  it  would  supple¬ 
ment  rather  than  substitute  for  general  progress  and  stability  m  the  country. 

I  he  decision  to  center  on  the  battle  inside  Vietnam  underscored  the  demand 
to  lelax  the  rules  of  engagement  for  <iir  operations.  On  March  27  MACV 
authori/cd  stiikc  airciaft  to  operate  to  the  border  if  it  was  a  river  or  road. 
Elsewheic  they  could  fly  as  clo.se  as  two  thousand  meters  when  directed  by  a 
forward  aii  controller,  five  thousand  meters  when  not.  Aircraft  were  forbidden  to 
lire  across  or  violate  the  frontier  without  diplomatic  clearance. 

The  State  Depaitmcnt  sympathi/cd  with  the  .ICS  stand  for  hot  pm  suit  into 
Cambodia  under  certain  conditions  but  contested  any  easing  of  the  curbs.  I'his 
position  governed  in  1964  and  was  reiterated  firmly  by  MACV  in  October  and 
November  after  aiiciaft  flew  over  the  border  by  accident." 

Following  a  SEA  TO  Council  meeting  in  Manila  on  April  15.  Secrctaiy 
Rusk  and  General  Wheeler  went  to  Saigon.  With  Ambassador  Lodge  they 
weighed  the  chances  of  squeezing  Noith  Vietnam  by  Vietnamese  covert  opera- 
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lions.  byco\ci(  U.S.  support  for  Vietnamc.se  aerial  mining  and  strikc.s.  and  lastl\ 
b\  covert  American-Vietnamc.se  naval  displays,  bombardments,  and  air  attacks. 
Rusk  felt  that  the  limited  resources  given  Vietnam  inhibited  U.S.  officials  from 
daring  new  efforts.  He  wondered  whether  enough  Americans  were  aiding  civil 
administrative  sei vices  in  cleared  areas  that  had  to  be  held.  On  Apiil  28  the 
President  thciefore  suggested  to  Lodge  that  "two  or  thiee  hundred"  troops  be 
replaced  b_\  civilian  advisois  to  shift  the  emphasis  toward  "the  art  of  peace."'*' 

Hanoi  meanwhile  became  more  belligerent.  On  April  1.^  Ho  Chi  Minh 
declared  that  if  the  United  States  earned  the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  he  had 
"powerlul  friends  ready  to  he!p"him.  In  the  Laotian  panhandle.  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  construction  crews,  signalmen,  and  truckdrivers  unproved  infiltration  routes. 
Also  in  Apiil  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  was  recalled  from  Laos  and  gl\en 
special  militaiyand  political  training  for  operations  in  Vietnam.  Hanoi  began  to 
form  new  regiments  for  dispatch  southward.'*' 

Having  probed  Laotian  government  forces  since  November  196.^.  Pathet 
Lao  and  Noith  Vietnamese  troops  on  April  27  launched  heavy  attacks  on  the 
Plain  of  .lais.'"’  After  boasting  that  they  could  take  any  district  headcpiarters  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  night  of  April  12  overran  the  district 
capital  of  Kicn  Long  on  theCa  Man  Peninsula.  In  the  ensuing  air-ground  battle, 
the  enemy  lost  at  least  fifty-five  men  killed  including  the  commander.  Yet  28."? 
Vietnamese  and  9  Americans  were  casualties,  the  capital  was  in  i  uins.  and  so.nc 
two  hundred  civilians  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  May  2  a  Viet  Cong  undei- 
watcr  demolition  team  sank  the  U..S.  aircraft  ferry  Cm/ while  it  was  berthed  m 
the  Saigon  River  and  delivering  helicopters. 

Stung  by  these  successes.  General  Khanh  told  Lodge  on  May  4  that  he 
wanted  to  declare  wai  on  North  Vietnam.  He  wished  to  have  ten  thousand 
Speciid  Forces  troops  "to  cover  the  whole  Cambodian-l.aolian  bolder.  Would 
the  United  States  start  bombing  beyond  the  confines  of  South  Vietnam?"'" 

On  this  ciucstion  tliere  was  a  .serious  split  between  American  policymakcis 
and  even  within  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  l.cMay  and  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Gicene.  .Ir..  USMC.  had  urged  low-level  reconnaissance  and  air  strikes  against 
the  north  by  IL.S.  aircraft.  In  a  shift  of  opinion  the  other  JCS  membeis 
Chairman  laylor.  Gen.  Harold  K.  .lohnson.  USA.  and  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald.  ILSN  believed  that  heavy  piessure  was  not  wai ranted,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

In  Its  study  of  how  to  tighten  the  .scievvs  on  North  Vietnam.  Sullivan's 
Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee  noted  that  North  Vietnam’s  economy  was 
chielly  agiarian.  There  vveie  relatively  few  industiial  targets  that  il  wiped  out 
would  htivc  an  immediate  militaiy  impact.  Still  a  steady  stepup  in  aii  power, 
from  psychological  applications  to  selective  strikes,  could  hurt  Hanoi  and  slow 
its  suppoit  to  the  Viet  Cong.-'-  CINCPAC  meantime  firmed  up  plans  lor  the 
United  States  to  ttike  part  in  military  operations  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North 
Vietnam  if  the  authoiities  in  Washington  so  oidercd.-" 

Communist  activites  in  the  Laotian  panhandle  prompted  the  .loint  Chiefs  to 
plan  with  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  airlifting  Vietnamese  intelligence 
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teams  into  tlic  aica  aiound  Tchepone.  When  Secretary  McNamara  and  General 
laylor  \isited  Saigon  during  May  12-13.  McNamara  let  Klianh  know  that 
bombing  Not  th  Vietnam  would  be  no  substitute  for  clearing  the  Viet  Cong  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  fhe  two  lound  Harkins  optimistic.  \Vc.stmoreland  less  so.  and 
Lodge  satislied  with  thesi/eand  composition  of  ILS.  efforts.  "Further  large  scale 
contiibutions."  he  .said,  “aie  not  warranted."'*^ 

fhe  coliap.se  of  government  defenses  on  the  Plain  of  .lars  on  May  17 
demanded  lapid  reaction  within  Laosand  a  second  look  at  the  merits  of  exerting 
pressuie  on  North  Vietnam.  A  National  Security  Council  working  group, 
chanc'd  b\  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Bundy,  prepared  a  thirty-day 
scenario  of  political  actions  leading  to  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnamese 
targets  and  a  call  for  an  international  conference  on  Vietnam.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
.1-3  (Opeiations)  listed  targets  in  these  categories  of  ascending  importance:  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  it  was  too  risky  to  back  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao.  to 
deter  Hanoi  Irom  escalating  the  conflict,  and  to  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese 
industrial  base.'*' 

In  meetings  on  May  24  and  25.  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Securitj,  Council  put  forward  selected  portions  of  the  scenario.  President 
Johnson  then  enjoined  his  senioradvisets  to  hold  a  major  strategy  conference  in 
Hawaii  on  June  1  atid  2.'''’ 

fhe  Soviet  Union  early  in  1964  had  advocated  new  meetings  of  the  Geneva 
powers  on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  on  May  27  a  Polish  diplomatic  initiative 
called  lot  a  conference  on  Laos.  After  hearing  charges  of  border  violations,  'he 
United  Nations  .Security  Council  suggested  that  obsersers  be  placed  along  the 
Cambodian  frontier  to  ease  tensions.  The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
welcomed  the  proposal,  but  the  Viet  Cong  and  Cambodia  spurned  it.^' 

As  acting  chairman.  LeMay  advised  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  May  28  that  the 
United  States  was  "losing  Southeast  Asia  fast."  The  chiefs,  he  argued,  ought  to 
present  at  the  upcoming  Honolulu  military  confcience  a  clear  record  on  how  to 
"start  winning."  He  said  the  only  way  toend  Hanoi's  support  of  the  insurgency  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  would  be  to  destroy  its  means  to  do  so.  Air  attacks  should  be 
made  on  infiltration  points  at  Dien  Bien  Phuand  Vinh  to  show  the  sharp  change 
in  Americati  outlook  and  resolve.  On  the  30th  the  Joint  Chiefs  accepted  Le  May's 
views  and  passed  them  to  McNamaia.  Upon  his  return.  Chaiiman  Tayloi 
disagreed  with  these  views  and  sent  his  own  to  the  Defense  secretary,  initially 
proposing  more  limited  actions  against  targets  less  risky  than  Vinh  and  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  fhe  purpose,  he  stated,  would  be  to  impress  upon  Hanoi  U.S. 
leadiness  to  take  more  diastic  action  should  North  Vietnam  enlarge  its  support 
for  the  Viet  Cong.-”' 

Pre.sent  at  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  on  June  I  and  2  were 
Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassador  Lodge.  General  Taylor.  Admiral  Felt,  and  Mi. 
Sullivan  of  the  President's  Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee.  General  Harkins, 
whose  relations  with  Lodge  had  .souicd.  did  not  attend.  The  atmospheie  was 
gloomy.  The  talk  focused  on  getting  congressional  approval  for  wider  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Envisioned  were  commitment  ol  American  divisions,  a  partial 
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U.S.  mobili/ation,  and  air  attacks  on  Noith  Vietnam.  Lodge  lavoied  a  caielul 
bombing  campaign.  He  believed  it  would  bolster  the  sb:  kv  Khanh  government 
and  impiirt  a  leeling  ol  unity  to  the  wai-weary  .South  Vietname.se.  At  the  end  the 
consensus  was  to  wtiit  and  .see  what  developed.-"' 

Mr.  .lames  1).  Seaborn,  the  Canadian  member  of  the  Intel  national  Control 
Commission,  visited  Noith  Vietnam  and  apprised  the  goveinment  of  Ameiican 
thoughts  on  a  negotiated  peace  based  on  conce.ssions  by  both  sides.  If  Hanoi 
would  stop  sending  men  and  aims  south.  Washington  would  lespond  with 
economic  ;iid.  Denying  any  attempt  to  thi eaten,  the  United  States  was  well  aware 
ol  Hanoi's  strings  on  the  Viet  Cong.  11  the  war  heated  up.  the  greatest  dev  astation 
would  be  loosed  upon  North  Vietnam.  Seaborn  stie.ssed  President  .lohnson's 
desiie  lor  a  settlement  based  on  Hanoi's  promise  to  abide  by  the  (Jeneva 
agieements  of  1954  and  1962.  North  Vietnamese  officials  vvcie  unimpiesscd. 
Thev  wanted  the  United  States  to  vvithdiavv  totally  fiom  Vietnam.  This  would  be 
lollowed  by  a  "neutral"  legime  in  Saigon,  with  the  National  l.ibcraiion  l-iont 
charting  the  lutuie  of  the  country.  Seaborn  during  a  second  trip  in  August 
conveved  the  warning  that  American  patience  was  wearing  thin.  Ihinoi's  leplv 
was  hardly  enc.'nii<'...ing  for  peace.'" 

Secietaiy  McNamaia  and  General  Taylor  had  asked  the  .ICS  and 
CINCPACto  lorgea  thiee-phaseair.stiikeplanagainst  Noith  Vietnam,  Ifset  in 
motion  it  would  signal  Ameiican  leadiness  to  attack  all  major  militarv  taigets  in 
the  country.  On  .Inly  lithe  planners  settled  on  ninety-fourairsti  ike  objectives  m 
North  Vietnam  eighty-two  targets  and  twelve  armed  reconnaissance  routes. 
They  ne.\t  .set  about  dralting  detailed  plans  for  this  massive  air  action.'' 

CINCPAC  rather  than  M  ACV  was  to  have  oveiall  direction  of  opeiations 
against  North  Vietnam,  through  the  PACAL'and  PACI-'I  I  commanders.  But 
the  piincipal  thrust  of  American  policy  continued  to  be  countering  the  insur¬ 
gency  within  the  boiders  of  South  Vietnam.  I  o  that  end  the  M  ACV  commander 
was  to  devote  his  full  attention.'- 
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Once  asked  wliy  the  United  States  should  not  lia\e  command  o\er  tlie 
Vietnamese  armed  loices.  Cieneral  Hat  kins  lephed  that  this  would  becontiais  to 
U.S.  national  polie\.  More  to  the  point,  the  Vietnamese  government  would  not 
agiee  to  the  at  langement.  since  it  jealoiislv  guarded  its  soveicign  i  ight  to  accept 
or  leject  American  advice.'  Although  this  question  and  this  position  weie  never 
oltieially  challenged,  certain  other  command  problems  continued  to  \e.\  the 
cariying  out  ol  the  counterinsuigency.  Among  them  were  the  tie-in  of  M  ACV 
and  M  AAG;  the  role  and  inlluence  ol  the  U.S.  Aii  borce  in  dnectmg  poliev  in  the 
countiy.  chiellv  in  the  contioveisv  ovei  the  single  management  ol  aiicrafi:  and 
the  oigani/ation  ol  the  Vietname.se  Air  1-oice.  These  received  attention  in  1964. 

In  the  USAI-  view,  the  piincipai  command  problem  in  V'letnam  since  1962 
was  the  absence  of  e.xperienccd  high-i  anking  air  officers  on  the  M  A  CV  joint  staff 
to  e.xplain  what  air  power  could  and  could  not  do.  The  MACV  staff  was 
dominated  b\  Arms  olficers  lather  than  leally  jointlv  manned.  No  component 
Armv  and  Navy  units  cwistcd  under  MACV  with  the  equivalent  status  of  the  2d 
Air  Division. 

Admiial  l-elt  was  sympathetic  to  having  a  senior  USAF  officer  in  the 
mainsticam  of  MACV  curicnt  operations.  In  September  196.^  he  had  proposed 
filling  the  MACV  chief  of  staff  slot  with  a  USAF  officer  when  it  became  vacant  in 
mid-1964.  The  .loini  Chiels  of  Staff  approved  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not.  After  talking  with  Markins  during  his  December  196.'!  visit  to  .Saigon,  the 
Defense  sccietary  was  set  on  makingchanges  along  lines  suggested  bv  the  Army. 
Karly  in  1964  he  created  the  new  position  of  Deputy  Commander.  MACV.  and 
named  Ai  my  Lt.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  to  it.  He  placed  Brig.  Gen.  Ben 
Sternbeig.  USA.  in  the .1-1  (Personnel)  niche.  He  downgraded  the  USAF'colonel 
.serving  as  .1-2  (Intelligence)  to  Deputy  .1-2  and  put  a  Marine  Corps  brigadier 
general  over  him.  Hedirected  Harkins  to  rcorgani/e  M  ACVand  thesub.sequent 
alterations  shrunk  the  USAF  allocation  of  .I-staff  Jobs  to  the  post  of  J-5  (Plans) 
held  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Milton  B.  Adams.  McNamaia  nevertheless  believed  the  Air 
Force  to  be  vvell-repre.scntcd.  He  pointed  to  the  2d  Air  Division  commander  and 
the  M  AAG  Air  Force  Section  chief  who  weic  both  general  officers  and  present  in 
Saigon.- 

Admiral  Felt  and  Gen.  .lacob  E.  Smart.  PACAF  commander,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  revamping  MACV  while  the  Vietnamese  government  was  trying 
to  recover  from  the  shock  of  two  coups,  riiey  had  not  concurred  in  a  .loint  Chiefs 
suggestion  on  February  1 5  to  merge  M  A  AG  and  M  ACV.  But  a  study  by  General 
Sternberg  addressed  the  broader  question.  The  e.xistencc  of  the  two  hcadquarteis 
had  surely  led  to  duplication  of  effoit.  occasional  lap.ses  in  coordination,  and  a 
needlessly  complicated  advisory  program.  If  the  functions  were  fused  under 
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M  ACV,  Steinberg  lavoied  MACV  as  a  “specified  army  command"  in  lieu  of  a 
"suboidinaie  joint  command.”' 

That  would  enhance  the  Army’s  role  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
1-oice.  While  General  Smait  assented  to  the  need  for  a  large  Army  share  in  the 
advisory  assistance  efiort.  he  failed  to  understand  the  logic  of  Aiiny  picdomi- 
nance.  When  McNamara  and  'laylorcaine  to  Hawaii  in  March.  Smart  argued 
for  placing  senior  USA  Fofficci  sin  decisionmaking  positions  m  the  reorgani/'cd 
headtpiarters  so  that  air  power  could  be  best  employed.  The  secretaiy  said  he 
knew  of  no  operation  that  had  suffered  from  want  of  air  support.  Taylor  had 
heaid  of  such  instances  but  blamed  poor  communications  instead  of  faulty 
organization  or  unsound  policy.  Admiral  Felt  asserted  that  at  times  Army 
advisors  neglected  to  pass  along  air  support  requests,  because  they  wanted  to  use 
Armyaiicraft  to  further  Army  doctrinal  concepts.  McNamara  refused  tochange 
his  outlook.'’ 

Gencial  Westmoieland.  former  commander  of  the  XVlll  Airborne  Corps, 
became  the  deputy  commander  of  MACV  on  .lanuary  27.  1964.  Maj.  Gen. 
.loseph  H.  Moore-  a  close  fiiend  of  Westmoieland  since  boyhood  replaced 
General  Anthis  as  2d  Air  Division  commander  on  the  .^Ist.  Air  F'oice  officials 
hoped  that  Moore's  close  ties  with  Wc.stmorcland  would  help  brighten  the  image, 
expand  the  inlluence.  and  enlarge  the  number  of  senior  staff  personnel  of  the  Aii 
Force,  as  well  as  cleai  up  air  problems.  General  Wheeler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
ordered  Westmoieland  "to  get  the  an  missions  straightened  out."  He  said  he 
would  not  toleiatca  fight  for  "hide  bound  doetrinal  concepts."  If  Army  doctiine 
got  in  the  wa^  of  the  war  effort,  Wheeler  could  and  would  change  doctrine  with  a 
stioke  of  his  pen.' 

Besides  104  airciaft,  the  2d  Air  Division  had  about  foi  ty-six  hundred  people 
in  .lanuaiy  1964-  nearly  sixty  on  the  MACV  staff,  fotir  hundred  in  M  A  AG.  and 
more  than  four  thousand  in  USAF  units.*’  Yet  hope  foi  a  bigger  Aii  Foice  part  in 
counterinsuigency  soon  vanished.  The  MACV  .l-.f  complained  that  his  USAl- 
deputy,  who  was  highly  regaidcd  by  the  2d  Air  Division,  was  unable  to  "look  at 
.1-.^  matters  except  through  USA!--tintcd  glasses."  knew  nothing  about  giound 
operations,  and  was  of  little  use.  The  deputy  was  succeeded  b'  an  Army  officer.’ 
General  Moore  pressed  for  the  assignment  of  a  USAF  officer  as  MACV  chief  of 
stalf  when  General  Weede  of  the  Marine  Corps  wound  up  his  tour  in  May. 
Instead.  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Stilwcll  moved  from  J-.^  to  chief  of  staff  and 
anothei  Army  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  DePuy.  took  ovei  the  J-.l  job.*' 

Perhaps  loreshadowing  the  end  of  the  advisory  era,  M  A  AG  was  closed  out 
on  May  15.  1964  Its  functions  went  to  an  expanded  MACV  headquarters,  and 
the  Army  corps  advisory  groups  fell  directly  undci  MACV.  The  MAAG  Air 
Foicc  Section  became  the  Air  Force  Advisoiy  Group,  assigned  to  MACV  but 
with  operational  control  vested  in  General  Moore  as  the  USAF  component 
commander.  Moore  also  came  to  be  the  senior  advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  General  Rowland,  chief  of  the  Air  Force  Advisory  Group,  acted  as 
Mooie's  deputy  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  military  assistance  program.’* 
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l  o  Gciicr;il  Small  the  new  setup  did  little  to  extend  air  knowledge  and 
expeiicnee  at  MACV.  Rathei  than  ttimming  the  headquarteis.  tlie  change 
triggered  a  iec|iiest  lo  laise stall  spaces  b\  310(283  U.S.  Army.  24  Navy  Maiinc 
Corps,  and  3  U.SA1-).  Smart  iccommcndcd  at  least  38  moic  USAI-  oflicers  as 
directorate  and  branch  chiefs.'’'  Disiegaiding  his  desires.  MACV  m  September 
asked  for  71  new  USAI-  spaces  mostly  for  field  advisoiy  work." 

General  Westmoreland  ro.seto  MACV  commander  when  General  Harkins 
leached  retiicmeni  age  on  .lime  20.  .Ambassador  Lodge  resigned  on  the  23d  to 
join  in  the  national  elections  at  home,  and  Picsident  .lohnson  selected  General 
Tayloi  lot  the  post.  On  .luly  15  Admiral  Felt  retiied  and  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  Giant 
Sharp.  .Ir..  became  CINCPAC.  A  whole  new  leadership  emerged. 

Should  an  Air  Force  officer  be  named  as  Westmoreland's  deputy.’  West- 
moieland  had  said  in  early  .lune  that  he  needed  no  deputy.  But  Geneial  l.eMay 
argued  in  .ICS  discussions  that  a  deputy  fiom  another  seivice  was  a  must  to 
pieserve  .he  unified  nature  of  MACV.  Because  of  broadening  air  operations  he 
thought  the  deputy  should  be  a  USAF  geneial.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
thought  so  too.  General  Wheeler.  Army  chief,  suggested  that  the  2d  Air  Division 
commandei  be  designated  Deputy  Commaadei  for  Air  as  an  additional  duty  il 
air  operations  grew.  Chairman  Taylor  was  for  giving  the  deputy  position  to  an 
officer  who  could  afford  across-the-board  assistance  to  Westmoreland.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  operations,  he  wished  to  sec  a  two-  or  thiec-star  Army  geneial  in  the 
Job.  Taylor  t|ueried  Westmoreland  who  then  said  he  wanted  an  Army  general. 
After  McNamara's  approval  on  .lime  18.  I.t.  Gen.  .lohn  L.  Throckmorton  was 
assigned. 

General  I.cMay  reiterated  the  need  for  USA  F  expertise  on  the  M  ACV  slafi 
In  September  Westmoreland  proposed  to  give  the  2d  Air  Division  commandei 
the  second  hat  of  Deputy  Commander  lor  Air  Operations.  MACV.  The  An  Staff 
and  PACAI-  opposed  this  action  becau.sc  it  offeicd  the  MACV  staff  no  real 
additional  help.  Westmoreland  nonethclc.ss  went  ahead  with  the  proposal.  On 
November  12  CINCPAC  bowed  to  the  "political  climate" and  put  it  forward  to 
the  .loint  Chiefs.'-  Not  until  seven  months  later  was  the  new  title  approved. 

Still  the  reshuffling  of  May  15  be.stowed  some  benefits.  Tucking  the  An 
Force  Advisory  Group  under  2d  Air  Division  was  long  overdue  and  fostered 
unity  and  control.''  The  harmony  between  Westmoreland  and  Moore  nuituicd 
better  working  relations  between  MACV  and  2d  Aii  Division. 

Yet  Geneial  Westmoreland  continued  to  command  U.S.  Army  compo¬ 
nents.  violating  the  principle  that  commanders  of  unified  activities  must  be 
divorced  from  service  operations.  In  effect  the  MACV  air  component  com¬ 
mander  answered  lo  the  Army  component  commander. 

Moreover,  the  sparse  scrvicccxperti.se  on  the  MACV  staff  made  it  hard  to 
pursue  joint  matters  properly.  A  case  in  point  was  the  MACV  airlift  allocation 
board  iiin  by  one  overworked  USAI-  officer  in  .1-4.''  Army  officers  so  ruled  the 
MACV  .loint  Fiesearch  and  Test  Activity  that  the  Air  Force  hesitated  to  test 
combined  concepts  lor  combinations  of  ci|uipmcnt.''’  .lust  eight  of  the  forty-five 
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authori/ed  oHlcer  spaces  in  .1-3  weic  Air  Eorce.  Only  one  wa.s  a  colonel's  slot,  the 
newly  created  Deputy  Assistant  Chiel  o(  Staff  .1-3  for  Air.*' 

.1-3  for  the  most  part  entrusted  air  matters  to  the  2d  Air  Division  staff,  hut 
more  and  more  assumed  control  of  day-to-day  air  operations.  This  w'as  done  at 
lust  through  an  American  M  ACV  staff  clement  in  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
joint  operations  center.  I.ater  an  Army  air  operations  section  was  formed  with 
.1-3  personnel,  to  allocate  Army  aircraft  to  the  coips  and  to  control  other  Army 
aviation  lesouices.  To  coordinate  Army  and  Air  Force  infraied  reconnaissance, 
the  MACV  larget  Research  and  Analysis  Center  was  founded  in  December 
1964.  This  .1-2  function  took  care  of  centralized  targeting."' 

Ihe  tactical  air  control  system  survived  and  outwaidly  appealed  to  meet 
doctrinal  needs.  Still  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  status  of  the  tactical  air 
commander  was  severely  eroded — the  2d  Air  Division  commander  had  no 
command  authoiity.  no  diiect  operating  duties,  and  no  staff  support.  Senior 
USAF  olficers  peiccived  that  the  local  situation  in  Vietnam  dictated  several 
de\  iations  irom  proven  tactical  airdoctrine.  But  they  cautioned  against  adopting 
the  MACV  air  control  system  as  a  model  for  worldwide  air  command  and 
control  procedures."' 

The  performance  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  also  stii  red  concern.  Central 
to  the  Vietnamese  military  concept  was  the  parceling  out  of  resouiccs  among  the 
lour  corps  commanders  who  governed  all  ground,  air.  naval,  and  paramilitary 
forces  w'ithin  their  areas.  Air  Force  officers,  notably  General  Smart,  protested 
splintering  the  meager  Vietnamese  air  power.  Even  so.  many  Army  officers 
believed  this  grouping  was  requited  in  what  they  .saw  as  largely  a  ground 
struggle.-" 

Col.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  had  won  command  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  for 
his  part  in  the  Minh  coup,  and  polished  his  prestige  by  supporting  the  Khanh 
coup.  He  assured  Generals  Moore  and  Rowland  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
relinquish  centrali/ed  control  over  air  power.  New  wings.  Ky  said,  weie  to  he 
assigned  to  geographical  corps  areas  rather  than  to  corps  commanders.  On 
March  15.  Vietname.se  tactical  wing  headquarters  were  transferred  to  the  corps 
areas  and  located  at  Da  Nang.  PIciku.and  Bicn  Hoa.  Another  was  projected  for 
Can  Tho  when  the  new  aii  field  was  finished.  .A  composite  airlift  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  wing  continued  to  operate  under  the  air  operations  center.-'  The  proposal 
to  place  liaison  and  helicopter  squadrons  under  the  coips  came  up  in  April.  Ky 
dissented  and  MACV  sided  with  him.  The  transfer  was  not  carried  out.-- 

General  Moore  worked  to  keep  the  tactical  aii  control  system  intact, 
including  the  air  support  operations  centers.  Since  the  Vietname.se  wing  com¬ 
manders  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku  advised  and  planned  with  corps  commanders, 
the  role  of  the  1  and  11  Corps  air  support  operations  centers  declined.  The 
sub-operations  center  at  Nha  Trang  was  shut  down.-'  On  the  whole.  Moore 
considered  the  Vietnamc.se  Air  Force  organization  a  deviation  but  clo.se  enough 
to  classical  air  concepts  to  be  acceptable.  MaJ.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux.  .Ir..  Thir¬ 
teenth  Air  F'orcc  commander,  decided  not  to  dwell  on  the  defects.-'’ 
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R\  ictainmg  tlic  integrity  of  his  command.  Ky  could  deploy  liis  unit.s  as  a 
national  countei  -coup  lorce.  Yet  American  mlliience  over  Vietnamese  air  opera¬ 
tions  diminished.  1-or  example,  the  4 1st  Tactical  Wing  and  1  Corps  staffs  planned 
for  Match  30  a  night  medium-level  bombing  laid  against  a  Viet  Cong  training 
center.  Army  and  Air  1-otce  advisors  first  learned  of  the  attack  when  planning 
was  well  underway  and  whitc-pho.sphorus  bombs  weie  iec|uestcd  from  Ameri¬ 
can  stocks.  Twelve  1  -28s  and  lout  A-1  Ms  participated.  Colonel  Ky.  who  rode  in 
one  ol  the  '1  -28s.  depicted  the  strike  as  a  highly  successful  demonstration  of  a 
"new  night  bomhing  capability."  Vietnamese  army  photo  interprcteis  gave  a 
glowing  account  ofdamagestothe  Viet  Cong,  but  U.S.  Army  interpreters  failed 
to  find  the  same  lesults.-' 

"1  he  word  for  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam."  General  Anthis  had  written  in 
Novembei  1963.  “is  austerity."  having  both  American  and  Vietnamese  compo¬ 
nents  in  mind.  War-weary  air  commando  aircraft,  a  llcdgling  Vietnamese  Air 
Force,  and  a  slow  air  lequest  net  made  it  difficult  to  seize  combat  opportunities.-'’ 

The  USAF  34th  Tactical  Group  was  scheduled  to  phase  out  of  Vietnam. 
Withdrawal  would  begin  in  mid- 1964  with  the  departure  of  the  19th  'Tactical  Air 
Support  Squadron  which  furnished  forward  air  controller^.  'The  1st  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron,  due  to  receive  in  .lune  1964  the  first  two  of  eighteen  lebuilt  On 
Mai  k  B-26Ks.  was  to  leave  in  mid- 1965.  Farm  Gate's  B-26s  wei  e  nearly  worn  out 
but  the  2d  Air  Division  expected  them  to  survive  with  careful  flying,  if  the  Viet 
Cong  introduced  no  heavy  weapons  with  antiaircraft  sighting  devices.  The  new 
Vietnamese  518th  Fighter  Squadi  on  was  to  get  A-l  Hsin  March  1964,  Also  that 
month  the  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron  was  programmed  to 
have  its  eighteen  R'T-28s  and  thiee  RC-47s  During  the  second  quarter  of  1964. 
TSAI-  ■T-28s  were  to  be  replaced  on  a  one-for-one  basis  with  dual-piloted 
A-IHs.” 

By  1964  Vietnamese  and  American  aircraft  were  furnishing  but  one-half  of 
the  suppoit  asked  for.  'The  reasons  lay  in  air  request  net  ttoubles  and  the  rising 
damage  to  planes  from  Viet  Cong  ground  defenses. 

On  February  I  l.tifterthewingofa  B-26at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  bi\)keoffin 
flight,  all  B-26s  in  Vietnam  were  taken  out  of  combat.  'They  could  lly  only 
straight  and  level  with  the  lightest  of  ordnance  loads.-" 

'The  uncertain  combat  worthiness  of  the  old  B-26s  led  PACAF  to  suggest 
deploying  a  squadron  of  the  3d  Bombardment  Wing's  light  iet  B-57s  from  .lapan 
to  Bien  lloa.  'The.se  planes  were  being  withdrawn  from  the  wing,  but  they  weie 
admirable  for  the  war.  'Then  jet  speed  spelled  swift  response  to  air  suppoit 
requests. 

'The  M  ACV  commander  and  CINCPAC  voieed  grave  eoncern  over  the  loss 
of  the  B-26s.  which  General  Westmoieland  called  his  “Sunday  punch."  Both 
headquarters  piopo.sed  a  squadion  of  B-57s  with  Vietnamese  markings  and 
mixed  crews  to  opciate  out  of  Bien  lloa  under  Farm  Gate  rules.  On  March  2  the 
.loint  Chiefs  made  the  .same  suggestion  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara."’ 

At  March  confei cnees  in  Saigon.  McNamara  questioned  Geneial  Moore 
legarding  Vietnamese  Air  Foicc  needs.  'The  secretary  judged  it  cheapei  to  give 
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tlie  Vietnamese  lurthet  airciaft  than  to  bring  in  fresh  USAI- planes.  He  settled  on 
equipping  all  Vietnamese  lighter  units  with  A-IHs.  twenty-live  tagged  for  the 
514th  1-ightei  Squadron  in  the  111  Corpsarea  to  replace  the 'l'-28s.  In  addition  he 
eai marked  thirty  for  the  1st  Air  Command  Squadron  to  take  over  Horn  the 
wornout  B-26s  and  T-28s.'' 

GeneralSmart  told  McNamaiain  Hawaii  that  tactical  air  chalked  up  more 
than  thirty  percent  of  the  enemy  casualties  in  South  Vietnam-  14,944  out  of 
49. 1 00  in  1 962  and  1 96.1.  If  a  few  ob.solete  aircraft  could  do  this  damage,  think  ol 
what  new  and  better  planes  could  achieve.  McNamara  replied  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  why  B-57s  weie  desired.  Fiist.  however,  the  United  States  should  e.\ploit 
the  easier  method  of  sending  in  more  nonjet  planes  to  help  win  the  war.  What 
interested  him  was  the  possible  use  of  B-57s  in  covert  operations  against  North 
Vietnam.  The  Defense  secretary’s  lecommendations,  approved  by  President 
.lohnson,  embodied  equipping  the  Vietname.se  with  twenty-five  A-IHs  in 
exchange  for  r-28s.  At  the  close  of  Match,  forty-eight  B-57s  and  crews  Hew  from 
Yokota  Air  Base  in  .lapan  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines. 

Col.  Benjamin  S.  Preston,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  .14th  Tactical  Group  at 
Bien  Hoa,  went  all  out  to  keep  his  B-26s  in  the  air.  But  clearly  they  could  not  be 
saved-  eveiy  plane  had  cracked  stress  plates  and  loose  rivets  throughout  its 
wings.  On  April  8  the  last  of  the  B-26sand  RB-26s  were  to  be  feirieu  to  Clark  Air 
Base  for  salvage." 

So  long  as  the  T-28s  faced  no  heavy  ground  fire,  they  did  the  Job  despite 
their  fairly  slow  speed  and  small  armament  load.  As  Viet  Cong  firing  heated  up. 
however,  they  became  vulnerable.  On  February  18a  T-28  took  a  hit  while  flying 
interdiction,  but  the  crew  foitunatelyescapedseriousinjury  in  the  crash-landing. 
The  ne.xt  day  a  second  T-28  was  shot  down  while  strafing  in  stippoit  of  a  ground 
operation,  and  the  crewmen  were  killed.  Three  Vietnamese  A-IHs  shared  a  like 
fate  in  February." 

Since  the  r-28s  had  outlived  their  .safe  employment  in  Vietnam.  leplacc- 
ment  A- 1  Sky  raiders  came  m.  On  March  18  the  newly  formed  Vietnamese  5 18th 
Fighter  Squadion,  with  ten  of  twenty-five  authori/cd  A-IHs.  began  to  lly 
combat  from  Bien  Hoa." 

Col.  George  1 .  Kuddell.  deputy  to  the  M  ACV  J-.l,  surveyed  the  ground-fire 
threat.  He  thought  that  a  return  to  the  Air  Force’s  standaid  four-aircraft  fighter 
flights  was  in  order,  with  each  echelon  of  two  protecting  the  othci  dining 
low-Icvel  passes.  This  called  for  more  planes,  so  Ruddcll  recommended  that  the 
34th  Tactical  Group  get  two  squadrons  each  of  twenty-five  A-l  Es  in  lieu  ol  a 
single  squadron  of  thirty.  Harkins.  Smart,  and  Felt  approved  and  passed  the 
proposal  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

Compelled  to  stand  down  the  combat-worn  B-26s.  Colonel  Pieston  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  keep  the  1st  Air  Commando. Squadron  going.  On  March  24 
a  r-28B  lost  a  wing  and  crashed  while  on  a  bomb  run  near  Soc  'I  rang,  killing  the 
pilot,  Capt.  Edwin  G.  Shank,  Jr.,  and  the  Vietnamese  ciewman.  All  T-28s  had 
been  closely  inspected  and  aircraft  maintenance  was  excellent.  Even  so.  the  loss 
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ol  the  1 -28  so  soon  alter  tlie  B-26  wing  failuiesinipaiietl  pilot  nioiiile  B\  April  I 
the  2d  Air  Division  was  “practically  flat  out  ol  business." 

On  April  9  a  1-28  crew  was  completing  a  thud  straling  pass  o\er  a 
well-derended  tiiiget  when  the  wing  snapped  off  and  the  plane  clashed.  Two 
specialists  from  the  N'oith  American  Aviation.  Inc..  Hew  to  Bien  Iloa  and  lan 
inspections,  i  hey  said  that  the  1  -28  could  not  take  the  "slam-bang  type  Hying" 
because  it  was  a  trainer  not  a  properly  stie.ssed  fightei -bomber.  At  their 
suggestion.  Colonel  Preston  letired  the  five  lemaining  1-arm  (late  1  -28s  that  had 
been  in  combat  since  Novemer  1961.  lie  borrowed  nine  newer  'l-28s  Irom  the 
Vietnamese,  biinging  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron's  combai-icady  aiiciaft 
to  fifteen.  He  wanted  pilots  about  G-limits.  cautioned  them  not  to  land  il 
carrying  e.xternal  ordnance,  and  placed  limits  on  loading  the  wing  stations  o( 
B-model  ■l'-28s.  1  o  ctit  damages  (rom  small-arms  fiie.  Picston  set  a  minimum 
altitude  of  l.OOO  leet  lor  attack  runs.  The  r-28s  stayed  in  opeiaiion  until  A-l  lIs 
took  their  place.'' 

At  least  1.546  air  strike  requests  were  leceived  in  the  first  thiee  months  ol 
1964.  Of  the  424  not  honored.  2.TO  were  due  to  a  shortage  of  planes.  I  hese  figiiies 
did  not  present  a  true  pictuie.  for  ground  commandeis  and  foiwtiid  air  con- 
trollcis  disliked  to  file  new  requests  after  being  turned  down.'* 

Ail-ground  opeiations  yielded  slight  lesults.  Betwcen.lainmr\  I6and  19  the 
21st  Division  in  An  Xiiyen  Province  was  supported  by  the  most  tactical  air 
sorties  yet  Hown  in  the  division  area-  lorty-foui  on  the  first  day.  However,  the 
hcliborne  troops  came  to  grips  with  no  sizable  enemy  forces  on  the  ground."' 
During  January  17-28  the  7th  Division  mounted  a  massive  search-and-cleai 
heliborneand  watermvasion  intothe Thanh  Phu  District  of  Kien  Hoa  Piosince. 
Artillery  fire  and  pielanding strikes  by  B-26sand  T-28sstippoited  theopeiation. 
Still,  the  enemy  poured  withering  ground  fire  into  the  first  waves  of  helicopters, 
peppering  all  thirty-two  craft  and  downing  one.  a  1)11-1  gunship.  On  the  18th 
another  armed  U  H-l  was  hit  and  plunged  into  the  watei.  Only  the  copilot  and  a 
crewman  were  rescued.  Even  with  constant  air  cover,  friendly  losses  totaled 
twenty  dead,  twenty-five  wounded,  and  two  UH-ls  destroyed.  The  Viet  Cong 
lost  forty-six  killed  and  ninety-seven  captured.-"’ 

The  main  problem  probably  lay  in  the  lack  of  directives  on  aei  lal  coordina¬ 
tion  and  command  ovei  a  heliboine  landing  area,  fhe  sole  peison  actually 
allowed  to  tell  tactieal  air  what  to  do  was  the  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller. 
And  he  had  neither  the  rank  nor  the  experience  to  be  an  air  commander.-" 

Problems  also  pervaded  the  smaller  air  operations  for  provineial  forces.  In 
the  5th  Division  area  of  HI  Corps,  for  exam  pic.  the  USA  F  liaison  olllccr  pointed 
out  that  the  Viet  Cong  kindled  cooking  fires  at  dusk.  They  cotild  take  this  risk 
because  Vietnamese  strike  pilots  were  not  routinely  icady  to  Hy  at  night.  An 
exception  occurred  on  January  16  when  a  Vietnamese  C47  Haieship  and  four 
A-1  Hs  struck  an  assembly  point  in  Tay  Ninh  Province.  Most  night  air  requests 
were  not  honored.  As  for  day  pinpoint  strikes,  just  fourteen  of  sixty-seven 
requested  interdiction  targets  were  attacked  in  February.  Pilots  of  the  514th 
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Mghicr  ScjiKulrou  .said  they  were  “sick  and  tiled  of  e.xpending  tlieir  ordnance  on 
nothing  but  empty  fields,  tiees  and  jungles.”^- 

I'his  frustration  stemmed  from  the  drawn-out  air  request  handling  lequired 
by  the  5tli  Division  commander  all  immediate  sightings  of  theenemy  viinislied 
before  being  targeted.  Tlieie  weie,  however,  some  good  results  from  strikes 
against  enemy-held  areas  that  provincial  troops  could  not  enter.  These  were  the 
"retnote  locations"  in  the  east  coast  provinces  of  111  Corps.  The  Phuoc  I'uy 
forwaid  air  controller  had  good  rapport  with  the  province  chief,  who  knew  the 
enemy's  movements  and  could  and  would  approve  targets  for  air  action.  Else¬ 
where.  air  strikes  were  hindered  by  controllers  unfamiliar  with  the  aiea.  and  by 
Popular  Eoices  commanders  who  feared  close  fire  suppoit  by  artillery,  armed 
helicopters,  or  fighters.-'* 

In  light  of  the  lag  in  strike  aircraft  response.  Army  advisors  in  111  and  IV 
Corps  accented  the  itnportance  of  helicopter  assaults.  The  Vietnamese  as  a  rule 
needed  thirty  minutes  to  scramble  fighters,  while  processing  a  leqiiest  commonly 
consumed  one  hour.  Colonel  Mellish.  air  liaison  officer  of  111  Corps,  urged  the 
forward  staging  of  aircraft  to  shave  this  delay.  Three  r-28s  were  sent  on  ground 
alert  to  Phan  Thiet.  where  Viet  Cong  attacks  were  foreseen.  When  the  foe  failed 
to  appeal,  the  little-used  T-28s  remained  e.\po.scd  to  the  hazards  ol  a  primitive 
airstrip.-*-' 

The  number  of  tactical  air  sorties  available  to  the  III  Corps  on  a  busy  day 
was  around  .10.  This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  average  of  275  sorties  a  day 
llown  by  U..S.  Army  planes  in  support  of  III  Corps.  I  he  Army  aviation  assigned 
to  the  corps  was  sizable  -  seventeen  utility  UH-ls.  eleven  Ull-I  gunsitips.  two 
CV-2  transports,  four  U-l  utility  transports,  two  OV-I  aimed  icconnaissance 
planes,  and  eight  L-19  liaison  aircraft.-'' 

I.esscr  operations  in  the  difficult  IV  Corps  entailed  up  to  lour  oi  five 
heliboine  missions  every  day  in  the  7th  and  21st  Division  areas.  Five  USAI- 
T-28.S  at  Soc  Trang  could  react  swiftly,  but  it  took  1 '/;  hours  to  gc:  ground  alert 
aircraft  from  Ilien  lloa.  I  hougli  the  Vietname.se  1 12th  Liaison  Squadron  kept  a 
detachment  of  five  0-ls  at  Can  I'ho.  the  planes  were  confined  to  forward  air 
control  and  target-marking  duty,  riie  USAI-  liaison  oflicers  hitched  rides  on 
Army  liaison  aircraft  when  they  could.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  they  were 
grounded  at  the  division  command  post.  Hence  their  .sole  knowledge  of  the  air 
situation  at  a  target  area  came  from  an  Ai  my  liaison  communication-relay  plane 
that  Hew  cover  over  heliboi  ne  landing  zones.-"’ 

During  March  barely  71  of  1 26  air  support  requests  from  the  7th  Division 
could  be  satisfied  in  the  IV  Corps,  and  in  April  merely  84  of  148  requests  were 
approved.  The  air  liaison  officer  and  forward  air  controller  spent  a  lot  of  their 
time  in  keeping  ground  officers  from  becoming  di.scouraged  with  the  sparse  air 
support.  According  to  Lt.  Col.  Clarence  R.  Osborne.  .Ir..  instant  air  suppoit 
from  armed  UH-I  helicopters  often  ".saved  the  day."'’ 

On  April  12  the  Viet  Cong  destroyed  the  district  town  of  Kien  Long  in 
Cluiong  Thien  F’rovincc.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  turned  in  a  splendid  per¬ 
formance.  featuring  an  A-IH  hit  on  a  105-mm  howitzer  befoic  dawn  and  a 
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steady  stieam  of  air  support  strikes  throughout  the  day.  The  tactical  air  support 
system  squeezed  tltirty  to  forty-five  sorties  out  of  the  aircraft  at  Hien  lloa.  but  this 
was  not  enough  to  stave  off  a  serious  government  defeat.^^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked  if  two  separate  air  control  systems 
operated  in  Vietnam  and  if  Vietnamese  commanders  were  getting  conflicting 
advice  from  U.S.  Army  and  USAF  advisors.  MACV  replied  that  one  system 
directed  Air  Force  aircraft,  while  the  other  was  a  separate  aviation  headquarters 
that  managed  Army  and  Marine  Corps  air  units.  Since  these  units  afforded 
special  assistance  and  had  “no  role  in  the  development  of  the  Vietnamese  air 
structure,  1  have  been  free  to  employ  them  as  1  see  fit  to  [the]  ma.\imum  support 
of  the  ground  effort. 

The  U.S.  Army  senior  advisor  at  111  Corps,  a  colonel,  was  an  extieme 
partisan  of  Army  aviation  who  slighted  tactical  air  support,  lie  never  invited  the 
corps  USAF  liaison  officer  to  planning  conferences,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  The  senior  advisor  prepared  pacification  plans 
that  made  no  mention  of  tactical  air  support.  When  General  Moore  offered  help, 
he  was  turned  down.  Moore  told  General  Westmoreland  of  this,  and  MACV 
directed  that  province  pacification  plans  contain  an  air  operations  annex  drawn 
by  USAF  advisors.  From  then  on.  the  colonel  called  the  air  liaison  olficer  to  ail 
briefings  and  planning  conferences.'*’ 

Air  advisors  were  few  among  the  ground  units.  The  2d  Air  Division  had 
authority  for  seventeen  lieutenant  colonels  as  air  liaLson  officeis  with  corps  and 
divisions,  and  Army  advisors  outranked  them.  There  were  thiity-two  captains 
and  lieutenants  as  aii-advisor  forward  air  controlleis  with  legiments.  In  compar¬ 
ison  Army  advisors  numbered  up  to  five  hundred  in  a  coips.  with  assignments 
going  down  to  company  level.  General  Moore  had  kept  the  rank  of  air  advisors 
low  to  avoid  dwarfing  relatively  junior  Vietnamese  counterparts.  Gcneial 
Maddux.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander,  wanted  a  senior  USAF  colonel  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Joint  General  Stafi.  He  fuithcrwished  corps  air  liaison  officeis 
to  be  colonels,  thus  giving  them  equal  prestige  with  Army  senior  corps  advisors.'' 

General  Westmoreland  was  dead-set  against  raising  the  coips  aii  liaison 
officers  to  the  rank  ol  colonel.  He  regarded  the  Army  senior  advisois  as  MACV 
senior  advisors,  responsible  for  all  military  matters  to  include  the  use  of  aii 
power.  Corps  air  liaison  officers  were  suppo.scd  lo  adv  he  t nc  senior  advisors,  and 
Westmoreland  assured  General  Mooic  that  they  would  be  listened  to.  When 
Moore  learned  that  Vietnamese  wing  commanders  would  be  the  chief  air  advi¬ 
sors  to  the  corps  commanders,  he  acceded  to  the  MACV  commander's  point  of 
view.'- 

Indced.  the  2d  Air  Division  commander  felt  that  confiict  between  the  two 
distinct  control  systems  was  overdrawn.  Confident  of  cooperation  he  said,  “The 
Army  is  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  Air  Force  control  of  its  aircraft  as  we  are  for 
the  Army  to  control  ours.""  Even  so,  Moore  desired  to  enlaige  the  tactical  air 
control  system  by  adding  an  air  request  communications  net.  manned  and 
operated  by  the  Air  Force.  It  would  rc.semblc  the  U.S.  Strike  Command- 1  actical 
Air  Command  system  worked  out  during  maneuvers  in  the  United  States.  He 
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hoped  to  do  away  wiili  the  long  delays  in  passing  air  leque-sts  up  through 
cltannels  over  Vietnamese  army  communications.'^ 

General  Moore  s  purposed  net  lor  handling  Vietname.se  air  requests  would 
enhanee  U.SAl- advice  at  lower  ground  echelons.  An  Air  I-oice  pilot  (I'orwaid  air 
controllei)and  two  radio  operators  were  to  man  tactical  air  control  parties  at  all 
levels  down  to  battalion.  They  would  process  air  suppoit  requests,  provide 
advice,  and  direct  close  air  support  strikes.  To  man  this  countrywide  setup,  the  2d 
Air  Division  was  to  draw  pilots  from  the  USAF  19th  Tactical  Air  Support 
Squadion.  Moore  envisioned  a  continuing  need  for  Vietnamese  conti oilers  to 
mark  leinote  and  hard-to-find  inteidiction  targets.  However  he  saw  no  reason 
why  Air  Force  eontrollers.  Army  liaison  pilots,  and  Army  and  Vietname.se 
forward  air  guides  could  not  mesh  their  efforts  to  designate  targets  for  air 
Strikes." 

Moore  counted  on  speeding  up  the  reaction  of  the  Vietname.se  Air  Force  by 
tiaining  and  assigning  Vietnamese  down  to  battalion  level,  first  as  counterparts 
and  eventually  to  leplace  USAF  personnel.  He  also  wanted  an  Air  Force  liaison 
officer  appointed  to  the.loint  General  Staff  and  moic  Vietnamese  woi  king  in  its 
operations  center.  General  Westmoieland  added  a  USAF'  colonel  as  advisor  to 
the  .loint  General  Staff,  and  he  authori/ed  Moore  to  use  PACAF  resources  to 
establish  the  air  reqtiest  net  in  the  1 1 1  Corps  area.  In  Washington.  .ICS  Chairman 
Wheeler  secured  McNamara's  assent  for  the  air  request  net.  The  Defense  secre¬ 
tary  let  the  Air  Force  deploy  combat-ready  tactical  air  control  parties  from  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  'I'hey  were  to  .serve  on  temporary  duty  in  Vietnam 
pending  the  procuiement  of  personnel  and  equipment  for  the  2d  Air  Division.'*’ 

With  plans  for  the  new  air  request  net  nearing  fruition,  with  the  B-26s 
alieady  retired,  with  the  ■I'-28sin  stre.ss  trouble,  with  McNamara  against  having  a 
B-57  squadron  in  South  Vietnam.  General  Moore  wrote  to  General  LcMa\  in 
April  asking  for  an  e.\pansion  fiom  two  to  three  A-l  E. squadrons  of  twenty-five 
planes  each.  Two  of  these  units  at  Bicn  Hoa  would  peimit  standaid  four-ship 
fighter  formations  and  provide  for  the  predicted  upturn  in  air  strikes  created  by 
the  air  icquest  system.  The  third  squadron  was  to  be  based  at  the  new  Can  Tho 
airfield  being  built  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  slated  for  completion  in  early  1965. 
Without  disparaging  Vietnamese  progress,  Moore  stressed  that  a  third  USAT- 
A-IE  squadron  would  enable  planes  to  respond  quickly  to  oncall  air  support 
missions.  This  would  set  a  proper  example  for  Vietnamese  airmen,  whose  inoialc 
tended  to  be  low.'’ 

Richard  T.  Sandborn,  2d  Air  Division  operations  analyst,  showed  that  fifty 
A-l  Es  and  seventy-five  A-l  Hs  would  gcnciate  3,0.18  sorties  per  month,  with  ten 
percent  for  training.  Considering  the  rise  in  air  support  requests  and  the  demand 
for  larger  aircraft  flights,  Sandborn  computed  combat  .sorties  at  4.476  by  August 
1964.  He  foresaw  further  rises  in  the  future.'’' 

General  Maddux.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander,  pointed  out  that  a 
third  A-l  E  squadron  might  end  retention  of  the  B-57s  at  Clark.  But  he  saw  no 
reason  for  making  an  issue  of  the  new  unit  so  soon,  since  it  could  not  be 
accommodated  at  Can  Tho  until  1965.  However  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard.  Air 
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Eorce  Vice  Cliiof  ol  Staff,  stated  that  the  Air  Foice  was  planning  lor  the  third 
squadron  to  be  fully  equipped  at  Can  Tho  by  March  1965.  General  Wheeler 
justified  the  A-l  Ee.xpansion  because  of  low  Vietnamese  performance.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  the  additiontil  USAI-  planes  would  delay  Vietnamese  self-sulliciency  and 
undermine  the  principle  that  Americans  were  to  help  rather  than  to  fight."' 

Two  events  revealed  that  the  rule  restricting  USAFadvisors  from  engaging 
in  battle  was  being  strained  if  not  entirely  broken.  The  first  took  place  on  March 
8  when  Col.  Thomas  M.  Hergert.  deputy  chief  of  the  M  AAG  Air  Force  Section, 
was  killed.  He  was  Hying  an  A-l  II  as  wingman  to  a  Vietnamese  flight  leader  on 
an  interdiction  mission.  Roth  had  madeado/cn  passes  to  deliver  ordnance  when 
Hergert 's  plane  crashed.  Smoke  was  seen  billowing  from  the  right-wing  root  just 
before  the  right  wing  exploded.''” 

Investigation  diselo.scd  that  eighty-nine  USAF  pilots  were  flying  Viet- 
name,se  aircraft.  But  no  advisor  could  lead  a  llight.  be  the  first  to  expend 
ordnance,  or  continue  a  mj.ssion  iftiieVictname.se  flight  leader  aborted.  Colonel 
Ileigert  was  the  twenty-eighth  US.AF  combat  fatality  in  Vietnam  since  January 
1962.''' 

The  second  event  concerned  Captain  Shank  who  had  died  in  a  '1-28  crash 
on  March  24.  On  April  21  U.S.  Congressmen  and  the  press  were  furnished 
several  letters  Shank  had  written  home.  He  had  criticized  the  airworthiness  of 
U.S.  aircraft  and  told  of  1st  Air  Commando  pilots  Hying  combat  missions  with 
Vietnamese  basic  airmen,  popularly  called  “sandbags.‘'Thc  airmen  went  along  as 
the  required  Vietnamese  crewmen,  for  to  obtain  qualified  crewmembers  meant 
diverting  fifty  to  .seventy-five  Vietnamese  pilots  from  their  own  planes.  Seeing 
'hat  these  pilots  were  tissigncd  on  the  basis  of  1.5  for  each  cockpit,  this  would 
severely  hamper  \'ietnamc.seair  power.  If  legitimate  Victnamc.se  observers  Hew 
with  Ameiicans.  the  liaison  and  forward  air  controller  programs  would  be 
bankrupt.  Consequently.  General  Moore  suggested  that  the  arbitrary  require¬ 
ment  for  a  Vietnamese  aboaid  a  U.S.  strike  aircraft  be  lifted.  Nonrated  airmen 
scarcely  contributed  to  the  mi.ssions  normally  Hown  to  augment  Vietnamese 
plancs.'’- 

On  Apiil  29  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposed  that  the  number  ol  USAF 
A-IEs  in  Vietnam  be  upped  at  once  to  fifty  (two  squadrons)  and  to  a  third 
squadion  later.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  consented  to  the  immediate 
increa.se  to  two  squadrons,  which  was  in  line  with  Admiral  Felt's  hope  fora  thiid 
squadron  in  1965.  McNamara  also  accepted  General  Smait's  suggestion  to  hold 
the  I3-57.S  at  Claik  as  an  “ace  in  the  hole”  for  a  contingency.'’' 

Visiting  Saigon  in  May.  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gcncial  Taylor  were 
cool  toward  a  third  A-l  E. squadron.  Taylor  .said  it  would  not  sell  in  Washington. 
McNamara  reiteiatcd  that  U.S.  forces  were  not  to  take  part  in  combat.  The 
secretary  directed  General  Mooie  to  get  the  Vietname.se  trained  so  that  they 
could  do  everything  thcmseivc.s.  He  ordered  the  Vietnamese  pilot  ratio  larscd 
from  1.5  to  2  per  plane  and  the  Vietnamese  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  fitted  out  with  twenty-five  A-IHs  by  October  I  and  converted  to  a 
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louitli  Hgliier  Miuaclion.  Ihis  would  take  the  place  ol  a  third  U.S.  A-IE 
scuiadion.'”’ 

Upon  leiiirn  to  Washington,  the  Defen.se  .secretary  in  a  news  interview 
einphasi/ed  that  USAI-  personnel  weie  in  Vietnam  to  tiam  the  Vietname.se  to 
light  an  "aiiti-guerrilla  wai ."  Within  the  Defense  establishment  he  made  known 
his  intention  to  phase  down  the  stiike  operations  ol  the  1st  An  Commando 
Sciuadron  and  his  goal  to  base  that  unit  out  of  Vietnam  in  120  days.'’* 

A  lew  da\s  later.  1  aylor  reaffirmed  the  policy  that  U.S,  military  personnel 
weie  not  to  join  in  combat.  Farm  Gate  aircraft  could  only  “fly  bona  fide 
operational  tiaining  mission.s  against  hostile  targets  to  prepare  the  participating 
VNAF  peisonnel  lor  eventual  replacement  of  U.S.  pilots."  U.S.  helicopter 
missions  would  keep  on  introducing  Americans  into  combat  situations,  but 
"helicoptc's  aie  for  use  a.>  transport.”  Their  weapons  were  (or  self-protection. 
“Armed  hclicopteis  will  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  close  air  suppoit  sti  ikes." 

On  .Iiine  ."I  Smart  asked  Felt  and  Westmoreland  to  clarify  the  JCS  directive'* 
that  forbade  Farm  Gate  fiom  entering  into  combat  but  let  Americans  fly 
operational  training  missions  against  hostile  targets.  They  leplied  that  Farm 
Gate  was  to  fly  combat  but  to  be  more  circumspect.  Farm  Gate  was  to  further 
insure  that  Vietnamese  personnel  aboard  American  aircraft  were  pilot  aspirants 
or  undergoing  flight  training.  Westmoicland  thought  that  MACV  coula  live 
with  the  directive  and  keep  Farm  Gate  fighting.  Its  effect,  he  .said,  would  “■'.ot  be 
appreciable"  on  the  2d  Air  Division  and  on  U.S.  hclicoptets. 

Toward  the  close  of  April,  seventeen  Vietnamese  A-IHs  were  combat- 
loaded  and  deployed  from  Bien  Hoa  to  Da  Nang.  The  unannounced  mission 
turned  out  to  be  the  start  of  a  seven-battalion  search-and-cicar  heliborne  sweep  in 
the  II  Corps.  During  April  27-May  31  the  sorties  flown  by  the  Vietname.se  Air 
Force  totaled  266  1.-I9  and  I.-20.  420  A-IH  and  T-28.  and  102  H-34.  The 
helicopters  did  psychological  warfare,  medical  evacuation,  resupply,  and  cop 
destruction.  A  daily  average  often  A-IHs  were  on  tap  at  Da  Nang,  and  the  5 16th 
F-ightcr  Squadron  kept  five  T-28s  at  the  Quang  Ngai  airfield  for  immediate  air 
support. 

The  operation  apjiarently  caught  the  Viet  Cong  by  surprise.  Not  only  were 
many  automatic  weapons  captured  and  destroyed,  but  enemy  installations  weie 
broken  up.  Yet  when  the  fighting  was  over,  it  was  impossible  to  leave  three 
irregular  companies  behind  as  I'danncd  because  the  foe  had  been  scattered  but 
not  wiped  out.  Nonetheless,  this  example  of  well-coordinated  combat  aviation 
gave  Smart  confidence  that  Vietnamese  air  power  was  clearly  on  the  upswing.''’ 

Despite  this  burnishing  of  Vietnamese  Air  Force  prestige,  the  month-long 
operation  eonsumed  almost  one-half  of  all  Vietnamese  combat  sorties  in  May. 
Besides.  Vietnamese  and  USAF  aircraft  conversions  were  cutting  into  Viet¬ 
namese  aireraft.  The  Ist  Air  Commando  Squadron  had  borrowed  fifteen  T-28s 
from  the  516th  Fighter  Squadron,  which  sent  pilots  to  Bien  Hoa  for  A- 1 
transition  training  given  by  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet’s  Naval  AirSquadron  VA-152. 
The  A-IH  was  bigger  than  the  T-28  and  twisted  about  more  from  the  propeller 
torque.  It  hada  tailwheel  rather  than  the  tricycle  landing  gear  that  the  pilots  weie 
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used  to.  Hence  several  A-l  ils  suffeied  damage  m  ground  accidents.  When  ten 
A-l  Ms  ariived  in  May,  they  sai  on  the  rampsat  Da  Nang.  Since  tlie  Vietnaine.se 
4  l.st  CA  M  RON  was  unfamiliar  with  the  aiicrafi.  the  in-commission  late  aveiaged 
merely  lour  or  live  a  day  and  at  times  dipped  to  three.*'' 

At  Bien  Moa  the  1st  Aii  Commando  Squadion  stayed  opeiational  with  the 
boriowed  r-28s.  One  was  lo.o  in  a  takeoff  accident  and  six  svere  transleried  on 
May  20  to  combat  in  Laos.  This  left  only  eiglit.*'' 

Due  ehiedy  to  fewer  'I'-28s.  combat  sorties  dwindled  in  May  even  as  lequests 
for  air  support  climbed.  In  mid-month  USAF  personnel  followed  McNamara's 
guidance  to  the  letter.  I  hey  worked  to  lift  the  Vietnamese  fighter  pilot  ratio  to 
two  per  plane.  They  pushed  the  enlargement  of  the  fighter  foice  to  four  A-l  11 
squadrons  so  that  the  Ist  Air  Commando  Squadron  could  be  withdrawn.  The 
Defense  secretary  wanted  the  tactical  reconnai.ssancc  squadron  converted  to  the 
fourth  fighter  squadron  by  October.  And  he  authori/ed  air  tianspoit  and  other 
Vietnamese  pilots  to  fly  fighters. 

As  the  crash  plan  for  the  secietary's  program  neared  completion,  the  .ICS 
diicctive  banning  U.S  planes  from  combat  without  giving  bona  fide  training  to 
Vietnamese  Cl ewmembers  foreshadowed  a  decline  in  USA!- combat  soities.  'I  his 
came  at  the  time  when  there  were  too  few  aiicraft  to  meet  lequircmcnts  and  the 
Vietnamese  were  building  two  new  A-IH  squadrons.  Recognizing  the  emer¬ 
gency.  M  ACV  tilled  that  the  1st  .AirC  unmando  Squadron  could  continue  to  fly 
ils  eight  ■r-28s  carrying  Vietnamc.se  crewmen  who  were  not  potential  pilots.  As 
soon  as  A- 1  Es  replaced  T-28s.  however.  A-l  E  combat  operations  would  be  held 
strictly  to  genuine  training.’" 

On  May  28  MACV  decided  to  equip  the  present  three  Vietnamese  fighter 
squadrons  to  attain  two  pilots  per  plane  by  October  I.  It  likewise  intended  to 
form  ihiee  moie  fighter  stjuadrons  as  soon  as  aircraft  became  available,  by 
February  15.  1965.  if  all  went  well.  Only  Vietnamese  pilots  w’cre  to  attend  the 
intensive  A-l  H  nilot  training  progiam.  I  hc  34th  Tactical  Group  would  piescnt 
the  initial  iw'o-v/cck  indoctrination.  Naval  Air  Squadron  VA-1 52  was  to  furnish 
the  five-week  transition  couise,  and  the  34th  would  administer  the  final 
training.'’ 

Meeting  with  the  .loint  Chiefs  on  .lime  8,  Secretary  McNamara  directed  that 
the  first  four  Victnamc,se  fighter  squadrons  receive  primary  attention,  the  two 
others  secondary.  On  .lune  17  Admiial  Felt  accepted  a  P.ACAF  evaluation  and 
reported  to  the  chiefs  that  MACV  was  trying  to  do  loo  much  too  fast.  He 
suggested  that  the  516ih  Fighter  Squadron  uc  brought  to  full  strength  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  that  the  520th  Fighter  Squadron  be  made  operational  at  Can  Tho  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  judged  that  the  Vicinaincsc  could  man  four  fighter 
squadrons  without  inactivating  their  two  C-4/  transport  units.  On  .luly  24  the 
.ICS  agreed  to  the  four-squadron  projcclion.’- 

On  May  30  I  t.  Col.  John  M.  Porter,  commander  of  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Squadron,  had  led  the  original  flight  of  six  A-l  Es  from  the  Philippines  to  Bien 
Hoa.  Colonel  Preston  noted  that  his  ,34th  Tactical  Group  had  “moved  up  into  the 
big  league  .  ,  .wiihafirsi-linc  aircraft. ”Onthe3l.sttbeA-lEsflew'heir  maiden 
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•stiikc.soilie.s.  Col.  VVilliiim  E.  Ikthea,  whoa.sMimcdcomniaiulofilic.'?4tli  Gioiip 
in  .lune.  was  inipiossccl  by  the  plane's  large  and  varied  oidnancc.  takeol'l  from  a 
4,000-foot  runway  fully  loaded,  extiemely  long  lange.  and  good  loiteiing.  .Still 
the  A-lE's  normal  cruising  speed  of  155  knots  retarded  lapid  response  to  :iir 
support  lequests.  chiefly  in  the  far  leachcs  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  And  the  airciaft 
could  baiely  defend  itself  in  aerial  combat.  With  twelve  A-1  Es  on  site  by  .lune  .10. 
the  T-28.S  were  letired.  The  .14th  Tactical  Group  set  about  giving  tiansition 
training  to  Vietnamese  pilots.” 

Ail  support  requests  totaled  1.546  during  .laniiary-March  1964  and  2.040 
from  Apiil  through  .lune.  Lack  of  aircraft  accounted  for  68  of  the  807  requests 
that  could  not  be  honored  in  the  .second  quarter.  ■* 

Genertilly.  USAF  communications  were  deemed  better  than  those  ol  the 
U.S.  Army.  General  Westmoicland  therefore  oidered  the  Ai  my  aviation  battal¬ 
ion  control  center,  situated  in  the  joint  operations  center  of  the  Joint  Geneitil 
Staff,  to  relocate  within  the  USAF-Vietnaine.se  air  operations  center.  Geneial 
Moore  expected  the  move,  which  commenced  on  May  18.  to  enhance  coordina¬ 
tion  among  Army.  Air  I'orce.and  Victname.se  airactivities.  This  did  not  occur.  ' 
The  single-sideband  PRC-47  and  KWM-2A  radios  were  the  backbone  o*'  the 
Vietnamese  air  lequest  net.  But  the  .sets  did  not  always  work  properly  due  to  the 
tropical  climate  and  inexperienced  operators.  In  aedition  ground  commanders 
were  unwilling  to  allow  the  air  request  .system  to  fuiKtion  as  designed.  The  Joint 
General  Staff  issued  no  directive  and  the  ground  commanders  refirscd  to  be 
bypassed  on  strike  firepower.  In  consequence  the  air  request  net  served  merely  to 
provide  information.  All  official  requests  continued  to  travel  the  tortucus  route 
ever  the  old  Vietnamese  army  air  lequcst  net.” 

Nor  did  the  Joint  General  Staff  relax  its  ban  on  strike  aircraft  releasing 
ordnance  close  to  ground  forces  except  at  the  direction  of  a  Vietnamese  forwaid 
air  controller.  On  April  2.1.  USAF  T-28s  were  ovei  Vietnamese  langeis  who 
were  trapped  near  Trung  I.ap.  Although  the  planes  had  voice  communications 
with  a  U.S.  Aimy  L-i9  and  with  wounded  American  advisois  on  the  ground, 
they  weie  not  permitted  to  tittack.  Armed  Army  helicopters  arrived,  were  fired 
upon,  and  rctuined  the  fire.  But  the  T-28s  Jettisoned  their  unused  oidnance  and 
returned  to  base.’** 

Thcic  were  other  pronlems.  Unless  Vietnamese  pilots  could  speak  English. 
USAF  controllers  were  unable  to  communicate  with  them.  Air  liaison  officer 
and  forward  air  controller  duties  were  clearly  unpopular  among  Vietname.se. 
And  the  maiming  ratio  of  two  pilots  to  each  fighter  aircraft  sharply  curtailed  the 
numbci  and  caliber  of  Vietnamese  pilots  who  cculd  be  spared  for  such  duties. 
Finally,  the  human  and  natural  environment  worked  against  ground  t.ictical  air 
control  parties.  Their  heavy  bulky  radio  gear  was  hard  to  lug  through  the  jungle. 
Sometimes  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  direct  an  air  strike  .safely  from  the 
ground,  because  of  the  presence  of  civilians  who  could  be  .seen  solely  from  the  air. 
Mountains  and  heavy  vegetation  hampered  the  ground  viewand  the  flat  ground 
of  the  delta  pffered  no  elevations  to  help  determine  range.  Numerous  tree  lines 
and  canal  ridges  also  obstructed  the  viev/.” 
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In  mid- 1964  it  was  geiieially  agiecd  that  gioiind  tactical  air  control  parties 
could  not  take  the  place  of  tiirborne  control.  Yet  potent  air  support  demanded 
something  better  than  tne  plodding  Vietname.se  I.-I9s  and  their  often  indiffeient 
ob.seiveis.  Strong  pleas  to  pievent  the  demise  ol  the  19th  Tactical  An  Suppoit 
Stjuadion  pioved  futile.  The  unit  remained  under  oidcrs  to  tiansfei  itsaiiciaft  to 
the  Vietnamese.’'" 

Like  the  building  of  the  Victname.se  air  strike  loice.  the  Vietnamese  aii 
sti  ike  system  held  promise  for  the  futuic.  However,  neither  Vietname.se  air  power 
nor  control  procedures  were  able  to  withstand  Viet  Cong  attacks,  Over  the  eai  her 
months  of  1964,  C-47  and  C-12.^  flare  support  for  outposts  and  villtiges  more 
than  doubled  and  nigbt  sorties  gicw.’''  But  on  the  night  ol  .Itily  6.  w'hen  the  Viet 
Cong  assaulted  tlic  Nam  Dong  Special  Forces  camp  near  the  demilitari/cd  /one. 
a  llaicship  orbited  overhead  and  dropped  Bates  till  dawn.  Not  until  first  light  did 
two  A-l  Hs  and  an  0-1  forward  air  contioller  arrive  ovei  the  target.  Then  they 
w'erc  unable  to  stiike  because  the  controller  could  not  make  nidio  cont.ict  with 
the  besieged  foiccs  to  verify  the  target.  The  insurgents  partially  ovei  ran  the  camp, 
killed  fifty-five  South  Victnamc.se.  two  U.S.  .Special  I-oices  soldiers,  and  an 
Australian  advisor.  The  delay  in  A-l  I!  reaction  stemmed  from  the  5 1 6th  I-ightcr 
Squadron  pilots  being  unable  to  fly  at  night.  A  further  factor  was  the  operating 
rule  that  barred  the  0-1  from  making  a  target  close  to  friendly  lorces  without 
positive  identification.’'- 

A  moic  grievous  failure  ensued  on  .July  21  in  Chuong  Thien  Province.  Viet 
Cong  stormed  the  Xang  Cut  outpost  bcfoic  dawn  and  set  ambush  positions 
along  the  road  to  be  taken  by  relief  foiccs.  Within  the  one  hotir  needed  to  get  it 
Vietnamese  controller  to  the  .scene,  the  ambush  decimated  the  friendly  troops 
~  killing  forty-one  and  wounding  fifty-si.x.  Two  Vietniimese  A-IHs  on  ground 
aleit  came  one  and  one-half  houis  after  the  air  support  mission  was  requested." 

On  the  morning  of  .luly  28.  the  Viet  Cong  hit  two  hamlets  and  a  post 
immediately  north  of  Ben  Cat  in  Binh  Duong  Province.  A  battalion  responded, 
lost  a  lead  tank  to  57-mm  rccoillcss  rifle  fire,  and  broke  apart  under  assault.  In  an 
initial  air  support  strike,  four  U.SAF  A-l  Fs  accepted  targets  from  a  U..S.  Army 
0-1  pilot.  But  the  Vietnamese  A-l  II  pilots  next  on  station  reftised  to  act  w'ithout  it 
Vietnamese  air  controller,  even  though  the  Army  liaison  pilot  and  Vietnamese 
ground  observe!  marked  enemy  positions  with  smoke  loekets.  By  the  time  a 
Vietnamese  controller  got  there,  the  guerrillas  had  faded  into  the  jungle." 

The  policy  of  dcfinitig  counterinsurgency  as  .something  distinctly  diffeicnt 
from  other  states  of  armed  conflict  resulted  ii  not  developing  enough  air 
firepower  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Occasional  two-plane  tiir  strikes  on  well- 
known  enemy  base  areas  did  little  more  than  haiass.  One  proposed  solution  was 
to  ask  the  civilians  to  leave  Viet  Co.ig  havens.  Then  laigc-sctile  bombing  of  these 
havens  could  be  cairicd  out  by  b.SAF  tactical  aircraft  from  bases  in  Thailand. 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippinc.s.  With  inflight  refueling,  the  planes  need  not  ever 
land  in  South  Vietnam.’'' 

In  mid- 1 964  General  Wc.stmorcland  was  "deeply  concerned"  with  the  surge 
in  successful  Viet  Cong  hamlet  and  outpost  attacks  and  ambushes  ol  troop  units 
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and  convoys.  His  basic  appioacli  lay  in  sending  more  U.S.  foices  into  the 
provinces  at  the  district  level.  Their  piesence  spurred  Vietnamese  paiamilitary 
and  lower-level  units  to  speed  up  pacification.’'''  Concluding  that  the  air  reaction 
time  to  night  attacks  was  too  slow,  Westmoreland  diiected  Army  advisors  to 
keep  armed  helicopters  (some  naie-equipped)  on  night  alert  at  provincial  head¬ 
quarters.’''  He  requested  mote  Army  Special  Fotccs  troops.  And  he  asked  for 
one  helicopter  company  in  direct  support  of  each  Vietnamese  division,  plus 
additional  armed  helicopter  companies  and  platoons.’'’' 

In  addition  the  MACV  commander  instructed  General  Moore  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Delk  M.  Oden,  commander  of  the  United  States  Army  Support  Command. 
Vietnam,  to  shore  up  all  American  air  support  of  troop  movements,  convoys, 
and  leaction  forces.  Moore  and  Oden  issued  a  formal  agreement  that  Westmore¬ 
land  placed  in  a  MACV  directive  dated  September  7.  To  refine  coordination. 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  aviation  was  to  be  collocated  as  would  Air  Force  and 
Vietnamese  control  agencies.  Ground  reaction  forces  would  not  normally  move 
without  air  support.  In  many  cases,  atmed  helicopters  would  engage  and  pin¬ 
point  the  enemy  until  more  heavily  armed  fighters  artived.  If  too  few  fighters 
were  to  be  had.  extra  armed  helicopters  would  be  used.'"’ 

The  Moorc-Oden  agreement  was  perhaps  useful  as  an  interim  measure 
required  by  conditions  in  South  Vietnam.  Still  it  differed  in  important  re;  pects 
from  proven  tactical  air  doctrine.  The  agreement  perpetuated  two  separa: '  air 
control  systems  (Air  Force  and  Army-Marine  Corps),  which  made  it  possible  for 
a  ground  commander  to  receive  conflicting  advice.  'l  ime  and  again  General 
LcMay  protested  the  presence  of  armed  helicopters  in  Vietnam,  because  tactical 
fighters  performed  better.  Even  so,  the  Moore-Oden  agreement  recognized 
complementary  needs  for  both  types  of  aircraft.'”’ 

Some  USAF  officers  believed  that  the  2d  Air  Division  was  being  “hood¬ 
winked"  in  the  roles  and  missions  agreement,  but  theory  had  to  give  w'ay  to 
practicality.  With  the  absence  of  enemy  air  power,  armed  helicopters  proved 
useful.  Theii  instant  reply  to  ground  fire  offset  their  inaccurate  and  rather  light 
firepower.  But  the  Viet  Cong’s  introduction  of  more  .50-cal  and  40-mm  weapons 
trimmed  the  helicopters' advantages. 

I  he  Air  Force  concept  of  centralized  control  of  all  air  resources  remained 
“fundamental  and  sound”  in  the  words  of  Col.  Allison  C.  Brooks.  General 
Moore's  deputy.  Howcvcr.since  thefairlyslow  A-l  aircraft  in  Vietnam  could  not 
be  moved  rapidly  from  one  base  to  another.  Brooks  agreed  they  should  be 
dispel sed  into  the  areas  where  the  battles  occurred.  .So  long  as  there  was  no 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  centralized  control,  the  planes  could  be  shifted  as 
required  without  fragmenting  the  effort.'” 
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Prc.sidcnt  Johnson  had  intimated  shortly  after  taking  office  that  he  was 
inclining  toward  expanded  covert  operations  against  North  Vietnam.  With  the 
least  risk  he  wanted  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi,  to  force  lessened  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  [’resident  early  in  January  1964  approved  additional  resources 
for  covert  actions,  including  beach  landings  and  airdrops  of  Vietnamese  intelli¬ 
gence  and  commando  teams.  Closely  managing  this  work  were  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities  of  the  Joint 
ChiefsofStaff(headed  by  General  Anthis.  nowin  Washington)  and  the  MACV 
Special  Operations  Group  in  Saigon.' 

As  in  other  international  waters,  U.S.  Navy  patrols  were  routinely  operating 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  monitor  various  North  Vietnamese  activities  by  visual 
and  electronic  sightings.  In  February  U-2  aircraft  from  Strategic  Air  Command 
lesumed  their  reconnaissance  missions.  Averaging  one  or  two  sorties  a  day.  they 
photographed  the  border  areas  of  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam.’  In 
March  more  naval  patrolling  was  deemed  necessary.  Done  by  air  as  well  as  by 
sea.  it  focused  on  naval  movements.'  By  April  the  sum  of  this  intelligence 
suggested  that  Hanoi  was  readying  forces  to  invade  South  Vietnam  through 
Laos.  So  General  LeMay’s  repeated  announcements  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  seemed 
to  be  sound  —  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  situations  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  without  military  action  against  North  Vietnam.'' 

At  the  end  of  June  the  President  selected  General  Taylor  to  succeed  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  as  Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  In  recognition  ofTaylor’s  prior  role  as 
one  of  the  major  architects  of  the  war,  Johnson  entrusted  the  entire  military 
effort  to  his  hands.  He  authorized  the  new  ambassador  to  wield  whatever 
command  control  he  thought  piopei.  If  Tayloi  acted  independently  of  CINC- 
PAC.  he  would  infringe  on  the  command  prerogatives  of  Admiral  Sharp,  the 
newly  installed  commander  in  chiei.  He  might  also  split  the  unity  of  air  power 
into  three  packages  —  operations  in  Vietnam  and  in  Laos  plus  those  planned 
against  North  Vietnam.  Gen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr.,  picked  to  head  PACAF  on 
August  I.  would  find  that  possibility  frustrating.  After  talking  with  Admiral 
Sharp  in  Hawaii,  Ambassador  Taylor  reached  Saigon  on  July  7.  He  told  General 
Westmoreland  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  MACV’s  "day  today  business."' 

I'o  Taylor  the  Khanh  government  .seemed  weak.  As  he  later  wrote.  "We 
lived  dangerously  in  this  period,  neversure  from  night  to  night  when  a  new  coup 
might  overthrow  another  feeble  government  or  when  we  might  lose  some 
important  town  to  a  surprise  attack  ora  military  base  to  mortar  fire."'’ 

The  weakness  of  the  Saigon  government,  heavy  deliveries  of  modern  weap¬ 
ons  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese 
Army  units  into  the  south  called  for  greater  American  effort.  Since  January  the 
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.ICS  had  been  advoeating  a  shift  from  advisory  assistanee  to  moie  diieet  aid. 
Now  in  May  they  proposed  assigning  U.S.  Special  Forces  teams  to  provinces  and 
districts  as  advisors  to  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  General  Westmoreland 
opposed  Hooding  the  country  with  American  .servicemen.  Me  believed  the  key  to 
success  was  honing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  small  fighting  units.  Hence  on  .lune  25 
and  again  on  July  16,  he  recommended  that  U.S.  military  stiength  in  Vietnam  be 
e.xpanded  by  about  forty-two  hundied  men  to  work  as  advisors  at  the  district 
level.  Admiral  Sharp  agreed.’ 

On  July  18  Genet  al  Khanh  delivered  an  emotional  address  at  a  rally  to  mark 
Vietnam’s  "day  of  shame. "the  anniversary  of  the  country’s  division  in  1954.  lie 
asserted  that  his  government  was  unwilling  to  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  the 
fittn  determination  of  the  people  who  wanted  a  “push  northward"  as  "an 
appropriate  means  to  fulfill  our  national  history.’’ The  next  day  a  government 
statement  declared.  “If  Communist  China  and  Communist  Vietnam  obstinately 
continue  their  way  of  aggression,  the  government  and  entire  people  of  Vietnam 
will  step  up  the  war  with  determination  until  total  \ictory  liberates  the  whole  of 
our  tiational  territory.’’* 

One  week  earlier  a  detachment  of  C-I.JOs  from  the  USAF'  6091st  Recon¬ 
naissance  Squadron,  recently  moved  from  Japan  to  Don  Mtiang  near  Bangkok, 
had  begun  flying  cotnmttnication  intercept  missions  off  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast.  On  the  28th  a  Navy  DeSoto  patrol,  consisting  solely  of  the  destroyei 
MaMox.  also  commenced  sailing  c'ose  to  the  coast  to  collect  radar  and  com¬ 
munications  intelligence  and  to  make  a  "show  of  force.’”' 

1  lanoi  broadcasts  i  evcalcd  that  the  North  Vietnamese  knew  of  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  covert  activity.  In  a  talk  with  newsmen  in  July.  Air  Commodore  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  admitted  that  troops  were  being  parachuted  into  North  Vietnam.  He  said 
training  was  in  progie.ss  for  bigger  special  missions,  entailing  ground  attacks  and 
airborne  operations  beyond  the  confines  of  South  Vietnam."’ 

Conferring  with  Ambassador  Taylor  on  July  23.  General  Khanh  insisted 
that  the  war  had  entered  a  new  phase  —  South  Vietnam  needed  to  be  on  the 
offensive.  But  the  next  day  he  asked  Taylor  whether  he  should  resign.  In  a  cable 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Ambassador  said  that  if  the  United  States  opposed 
a  march  to  the  north,  the  Vietnamese  might  break  with  American  policy.  A  single 
"maverick  pilot  t.tking  off  for  Hanoi  with  a  load  ol  bombs”  could  touch  off  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  hostilities.  This  would  cloud  the  chances  for  internal 
pacification  in  Vietnam.  The  chief  need,  Taylor  felt,  was  a  stable  Vietnamese 
government  and  that  required  time.  To  gain  this  time,  he  suggested  that  the 
Vietnamese  military  make  contingency  plans  for  heightened  actions  against 
North  Vietnam." 

But  the  Victname.se  chafed  for  action.  Four  of  their  patrol  boats,  operating 
under  U.S.  guidance,  left  Da  Nang  on  July  .30  and  sailed  north.  That  night  they 
shelled  a  radar  station  on  Hon  Me  Island  and  a  radio  transmitter  on  Hon  Ngu 
Island.  Both  installations  were  off  the  North  Victname.se  coast  near  Vinh.  and 
both  were  deeply  involved  in  Hanoi’s  sea  infiltration.’’ 
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During  late  afternoon  on  Attgust  2.  three  high-speed  North  Vietntimese 
Swatow  patrol  boats  fired  on  the  destroyer  Maddox,  which  was  in  intei  national 
waters  twenty-eiglit  miles  off  tlie  enemy's  coast.  The  Maddox  :ind  planes  liom 
the  ciirrier  Ticonderoj’a  returned  the  fire. 

At  first  Defense  Secretary  McNamaia  thought  that  the  attack  was  either  a 
miscalculation  by  the  government  or  an  impulsive  act  of  a  local  commandei .  In 
any  event.  President  .lohnson  immediately  dispatched  a  note  of  protest  to  Hanoi. 
He  made  ptiblic  his  orders  that  the  Navy  continue  patrols  in  the  Citill  ol  Tonkin 
and  :idd  a  second  destroyer.  On  August  i  the  Maddox,  now  accompanied  by  the 
C.  Tumor  Joy.  leentered  the  gulf.  Air  patrols  from  the  '//Vwif/tTOjt'rt  coveted  both 
destroyers  by  day.  That  night.  South  Victnamc.se  forces  raided  a  radar  station  on 
Cape  Vinh  Son  and  a  security  station  near  Cua  Ron.  After  dark  and  in  bad 
weather  on  the  4th.  the  Maddox  reported  that  it  was  being  fired  upon." 

Admiral  Sharp.  CINCPAC,  asked  the  .ICS  for  a  new  rule  of  engagement 
allowing  LI.S.  aiieraft  to  pursue  planes  into  hostile aii space  mstetid  ofstoppingat 
a  three-mile  line  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  He  also  sought  authority  to 
launch  instant  punitiveairstrikeson  North  Victnamasrctaliationfortheattacks 
oti  the  Maddox. " 

Piesident  Johnson  shared  this  icaction  -  the  United  States  had  to  show  it 
meant  busiticss.  He  stiessed  in  a  radio  and  television  address  to  the  American 
people  that  the  U.S.  response  to  the  hostile  action  would  be ‘‘limited  and  fitting." 
Even  so.  he  directed  the  I’aeific  Fleet  on  August  5  to  make  a  single  .ill-out  assault 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  Swatow  boat  bases  and  theirsuppoiting  POl.  stoiage 
at  Vinh. 

Together  with  the  reprisal  attack,  the  President  appioved  tmd  the  .ICS 
ordeied  emergency  actions  to  move  additional  forces  to  the  Pacific,  especially 
into  Southeast  Asiti.  Saigon  had  previously  agieed  to  positioning  moie  USAF 
units  in  the  country,  and  on  August  5  planes  began  to  arrive. 

Six  F-102  jet  interceptors  of  the  509th  Fighter  .Squadron  flew  from  Clark 
Air  Base  to  Da  Nang,  Six  others  from  the  16th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Naha  Air 
Base.  Okinawa,  touched  down  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Eight  F-lOOs  of  the  615th 
Tactical  1-ighter  Squadron,  still  on  rotational  deployment  at  Clark,  went  to  Da 
Nang.  On  the  evening  of  August  5.  thirty-six  B-57s  of  the  8lli  and  I.Jlh  Bombei 
Squadrons  had  trouble  getting  into  Bien  Hoa.  The  rain  obscured  the  pilots' view 
and  made  the  runway  slick.  One  plane  during  approach  crashed  in  Viet  Cong 
territory,  and  two  suffered  damage  upon  landing.  Six  RF-IOIs  out  of  Kadena 
and  Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  augmented  the  Able  Mable  reconnaissance  planes 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  The  405th  Tactical  Wing  sent  ten  F-IOOs  from  Clark  to  fakhli. 
Thailand.  Eight  KB-50.S  from  PAC \F‘  421st  Air  Refueling  Squadron  moved 
from  Vokota  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  a  d  'laknli.  Eight  F-105  Jet  fighters  of  the  .J6th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  flew  from  Vv/'Kota  to  Clark,  then  to  Korat  in  Thailand 
on  August  9. 

Under  .ICS  direction  the  Commander  in  Chief.  United  States  Strike  Com¬ 
mand.  deployed  a  'TAC  composite  air  strike  force.  F-lOOs  of  the  522d  and  614th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadrons  landed  at  Clark  on  August  8-9.  Six  RF-IOIs  of  the 
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36.1d  Composite  Rocoimaissance  Unit  leachcd  Kadcna  on  the  I3tli.  Forty-eiglit 
C-130  transports  Irom  the  314th,  463d.  and  516th  Troop  Carrier  Wings  arrived 
at  Clai  k  and  Kadena  between  the  9th  and  21st  of  August.  For  inllight  leftieling 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  furnished  forty-eight  KC-135jet  tankers  that  oper¬ 
ated  mainly  from  llickam  Air  Force  Base  in  Hawaii  and  Andeisen  Air  Foice 
Base  on  Guam.  SAC  further  formed  a  task  force  of  eight  KC-135.S  at  Clark.'' 

General  Moore  on  August  6  created  a  2d  Air  Division  command  post  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut.  separate  from  the  combined  Vietnamese-USAF  air  operations 
center.  Using  just  the  U.S.  side  of  the  tactical  air  control  system,  he  began  to  tie 
togethei  all  the  USAF  units  in  the  area."' 

On  August  5  General  Westmoreland  had  met  with  General  Khanh  and 
Vietname.se  commanders  to  outline  the  purpose  for  the  retaliatory  strike  on  the 
Swatow  boat  bases  and  oil  storage  sites.  Westmoreland  advised  and  Khanh 
agreed  to  place  the  Vietnamese  on  ma.ximum  alert  against  Viet  Cong  reprisals. 
The  MACV  commander  added  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Chinese  attacked 
South  Vietnam,  he  would  loose  air  strikes  on  targets  of  his  choice  without 
requiring  "a  green  light  from  Washington."  Ambassador  Taylor  afterwards 
called  on  Khanh.  He  handed  hima  leticrfrom  President  Johnson  underliningthe 
need  for  the  closest  bilateral  consultation.  Khanh  asured  Taylor  that  he  fully 
understood  and  accepted  this  requirement.'' 

The  U.S.  retaliatory  attack  on  August  6  involved  sixty-four  aircraft, 
launched  in  two  waves  frotn  the  carriers  Ticondero^a  and  Comtellai’on.  The 
strikes  on  five  boat  bases  and  the  Vinh  oil  storage  destroyed  eight  boats  and 
damaged  twenty-one,  put  the  oil  reservoirs  ninety  percent  out  of  commission, 
and  lost  tsvo  planes  to  antiaircraft  fire. 

Shortly  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
member  of  the  International  Control  Commission  visited  the  North  Vietnamese 
piemicr  in  Hanoi.  The  Canadian  said  that  the  United  States  viewed  Hanoi's  role 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  as  critical  and  threatening.  He  warned  that  if  North 
Vietnam  persisted  in  its  aggression,  it  would  expect  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  premier  was  "utterly  unintimidated”  and  "calmly  resolved”  to  pursue  his 
course. 

His  indifference  might  have  reflected  a  recent  increase  in  aii  stiength.  Not  th 
Vietnamese  aircraft  had  included  thirtytrainers,  fifty  tianspoits.  and  foui  light 
helicopters.  But  on  August  7.  aerial  photos  of  Phuc  Yen  airfield  near  Hanoi 
showed  thirty-nine  M  lG-15  -17jet  fighters  apparently  just  llown  in  from  China. 
More  of  the.se  jets  were  on  Hainan  Island  and  South  China  bases.'" 

Geneial  Harris,  PACAF  commander,  saw  that  the  MlGs  on  Phuc  Yen 
posed  a  direct  threat  to  his  foices  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  pioposed  to  Admiral 
Sharp  that  destroying  the  communist  jet  aircraft  would  be  a  "sharp  lesson”  to 
China,  and  would  deter  any  fresh  enemy  plans  for  attack.  The  USAF  F-I05s  at 
Korat  could  conduct  the  operation,  but  the  F-IOOs  on  alert  at  Da  Nang  were 
closer  to  the  target.  With  cluster  bomb  unit  (CBU-2A)  munitions,  the  planes 
could  prosecute  a  low-level,  high-speed,  surprise  attack  on  the  parked  aiicraft. 
Then  using  AGM-I2B  missiles  as  well  as  rockets,  llak-supprcssion  missions  and 
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strikes  iigaiiist  inclivicliial  surviving  aircraft  could  be  carried  out.'''  Ihit  Sharp 
needed  the  go-aliead  fiom  Itigher  authority,  and  it  was  not  given. 

On  August  7  General  Westnioielaiid  suggested  that  MACV  and  tlie  Viet¬ 
namese  government  make  General  Moore  the  combined  air  commander.  With  a 
Vietname.se  deputy.  Mooie  could  c.xercise  operational  control  over  U.S.- 
Vietname.se  air  power  for  all  missions.  These  would  encompass  .ii  strikes  into 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  defensive  aetionsin  South  Vietnam,  and  airstipportof 
mobile  ground  forces  in  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Assisted  by 
MACV.  the  Vietname.se  armed  forces  were  to  have  the  primary  task  of  control¬ 
ling  the  counterinsurgency  inside  the  coiintiy. 

Admiial  Sharp  made  it  clear  that  he  as  CINCPAC  would  manage  the  air 
activities  against  North  Vietnam  through  PACAFand  the  Pacific  Fleet.  PACAF 
would  work  through  Thirteenth  Air  Force  and  2d  Air  Division.  Since  the  latter 
leported  to  both  MACV  and  PACAF.  coordination  would  be  easy.  As  for  the 
MACV  commander,  he  was  to  center  on  purgingthe  Viet  Congand  pacifyingthe 
country.  Although  events  in  Laos  disturbed  policymakers  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  intelligence  officers  looked  for  the  most  serious  escalation  of  the  conflict  to 
occur  in  Vietnam.  Peking  and  Hanoi  evidently  felt  there  was  a  better  chanee  to 
gain  power  by  dint  of  a  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government.*'" 

Ambassador  Taylor  estimated  the  chance  of  such  a  collapse  at  about  fifty 
percent.  The  Khanh  government  had  been  unable  to  rebuild  the  political  contiol 
structure  between  Saigon  and  the  hamlets,  which  had  disappeared  following  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  Diem  in  November  196.1.  Morale  bad  plummeted, 
assisted  in  its  drop  by  the  constant  threat  of  assassination  or  another  eoup.  To 
Taylor  the  most  valid  and  realistie  objectives  were  to  bolster  Saigon,  press  the 
campaign  against  the  Viet  Cong,  and  be  prepared  to  ac*  against  North  Vietnam 
by  .lanuary  1.  1965.*' 

At  President  Johnson’s  request,  the  Senate  and  House  on  August  10 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  giving  him  authority  to  prosecute  military  operations 
as  he  saw  fit.  Tied  to  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  destroyer  Maddoy  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  resolution  read  in  part: 

C'oiisonam  with  ilic  ConsUltilion  of  ihc  tinned  Slate’s  and  the’  Cliarle'r  of  the’  llintcd 
Nations  and  in  ae’cordance’  witli  its  obligations  unde’r  the’  Soellicast  Asia  Colle’e’lise’ 
Defe-nse’  I  re’aty.  the’  llnite’d  State’sis  pre’pare'd.asihe’  I’le’sidcnldete-rmine’s. intake’ 
all  ne’ccssary  ste’ps.  including  the’  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  nieiiiber  or  protocol 
slate  .  reeiticsiing  assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom 

Yet  there  was  a  nagging  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Maddox  had  actually  been 
attacked  on  the  night  of  August  4.  High-speed  naval  operations  at  night  made 
precise  observation  and  rapid  and  accurate  reporting  difficult.  In  .September 
Hanoi  would  publish  a  lengthy  white  paper  to  justify  the  August  2  attack  as 
proper  defense  against  a  covert  operation.  But  it  declared  that  non':  of  its  naval 
craft  was  in  the  area  two  nights  later.** 

William  P.  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  was 
impressed  by  Ambassador  Taylor’s  assessment  of  the  Khanh  government’s 
weakness.  He  therefore  drafted  a  policy  memorandum  for  the  National  Security 
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Council  entitled  "Next  Coui.scs  of  Actions  in  Southeast  Asia."  Ihcre  was  to  bean 
initial  short  "holding  phase"  foi  the  remainder  of  August  to  avoid  actions  that 
might  intensify  the  war.  Then  would  come  a  "limited  pressure"  phase  lasting 
thiough  the  lest  of  the  year,  to  maintain  the  moiale  of  the  Khanh  government 
without  risking  e.scalation.  1  his  phase  would  witness  covert  operations  against 
North  Vietnam,  training  ofVietname.se  pilots  to  fly  jet  aircraft,  moves  across  the 
bordci  into  the  Laotian  panhandle,  reinstatement  of  naval  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  "tit  for  tat"  reprisals  i-inally.  more  serious  pressures  were  to  start  on 
.lanuary  I.  1965.  I-or  example,  initial  measures  to  destroy  enemv  infiltration 
routes  and  facilities  would  progre.ss  to  the  bombardment  of  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.'' 

Exactly  how  unstable  the  Khanh  government  was  became  clear  on  the  16th 
of  August.  The  Military  Revolutionary  Council  elected  Khanh  president  and 
made  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  supreme  adviser.  Student  and  Buddhist  demon- 
stiations  instantly  erupted. 

In  Hawaii,  far  from  the  turmoil  in  Saigon,  Admiral  Sharp  thought  that  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  momentum  that  the  Tonkin  Gull 
lesponse  had  created.  He  wanted  to  exert  more  pre.ssure  against  the  communists 
in  Laos,  both  on  the  I’hiin  of  .lars  and  in  the  panhandle.  He  also  wanted  to 
expand  and  cotitinue  covert  operations  and  naval  patrols.  Because  the  USAF 
tmits  at  Da  Nang.  Bien  Hoa.  and  Tan  Son  Nhut  were  vulnerable  to  Viet  Cong 
attack,  he  .sugge.sted  that  U.S.  ground  troops  be  brought  to  Vietnam  to  defend 
the  bases.  He  further  advocated  that  the  United  States  .set  up  a  major  base  at  Da 
Nang,  to  show  that  Americans  meant  to  stay  in  Southeast  Asia  tintil  American 
aims  wcic  attained."'' 

In  the  midst  of  the  rioting  in  Saigon.  Ambassador  Taylor  recommended 
that  the  United  States  try  to  gain  time  for  the  Khanh  government.  He  opposed 
getting  deeply  involved  with  Noith  Vietnam  and  possibly  China.  Like  Bundy,  he 
thought  that  Hanoi  should  be  checked  in  its  inriltiation  by  limited  pre.ssuie  until 
.lanuaiy  1.  1965.  Then  such  measures  a;  coveit  operations,  extensive  patrolling. 
U-2  flights  over  North  Vietnam,  air  and  ground  strikes  in  Laos,  and  bombing  of 
the  north  should  be  stepped  up.'" 

On  August  24  Amba.ssadoi  Taylor  chaired  a  long  .session  of  the  mi.>sion 
council  he  had  lormcd  to  include  General  Westmoreland.  Ihe  members  dis¬ 
cussed  alternative  options  in  Vietnam,  but  found  it  difficult  to  define  an  incident 
that  warranted  American  reprisal.’'’ 

On  the  same  day  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  reviewing  a  list  of  ninety-four 
possible  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  compiled  in  June  and  July.  The 
•  argets  fell  into  five  categories  -  airfields,  lines  of  communic.iiion.  military 
installations,  industrial  facilities,  and  armed  reconnaissance  route  ’ 

President  Khanh  resigned  on  the  25th  of  August.  Two  da.s  later,  the 
Military  Revolutionary  Council  named  a  triumvirate  of  provincial  leaders  as  an 
interim  ruling  body.’" 

Undeterred  by  these  developments,  the  JCS  sent  the  list  of  bombing  targets 
to  CINCPAC  and  d:  ;cted  that  strike  plans  bedevised  for  four  patterns  of  attack 
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in  an  asconclin!!  oidcr  ol  seveiii\.  The  .loini  Cliicis  informed  Seciciary  McNa- 
maia  ol  tlioii  disagreement  with  Ambassadoi  I  aylor’s  position.  I'liey  considered 
mucli  stronger  militais  piessiires  on  Noith  Vietnam  to  be  needed,  m  particular  to 
provide  a  psychological  boost  to  the  Saigon  government.  Ihe  chiefs  urged 
bombing  the  listed  targets  in  Notth  Vietnam  at  once.''^ 

Seciciary  McNamara  on  August  i  I  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  answer  three 
questions  about  the  ninety-four  targets.  After  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  targets, 
would  enough  ordnance  and  POL  be  left  to  defend  Southeast  Asia  from  Chinese 
attack'.’  What  would  be  the  effects  of  each  of  the  four  patterns  of  attack  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  economy,  on  its  capacity  to  support  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  on  its  ability  to  enlarge  North  Vietname.se  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos'?  And  finally,  if  the  destruction  of  the  ninety-four 
targets  failed  to  stifle  Ha.-.oi's  will  to  wage  war.  what  course  of  action  was 
feasible'.’  These  were  tough  questions  indeed.'" 

In  Saigon  on  September  3  a  fifteen-man  leadership  committee  replaced  the 
rulitig  triumvirate  and  picked  Khanh  as  acting  premier  and  Minh  as  chairman. 

A  short  time  later.  Ambassador  Taylor.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  and  .ICS  Chaiiman  Wheeler  gathered  to  weigh  courses 
of  aetton  lor  the  United  States.  The  group  sharply  revised  Bundy's  prior  outline 
of  graduated  pressures.  The  membersagrecd  that  the  Saigon  government  would 
be  too  weak  for  two  or  three  months  for  the  United  States  to  take  any  major  and 
deliberate  action  risking  e.scalation.  The  communists  were  not  likely  to  provoke 
the  United  States.  But  Saigon  should  be  assisted  to  show  that  the  United  States 
was  serious  in  its  aims,  while  keeping  risks  low  and  under  control.  American 
naval  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  suspended  after  the  A/or/r/av  affair,  could  be 
resumed.  The  patrols  ought  to  stay  outside  the  twelve-mile  limit  and  be  clearly 
divorced  from  the  South  Vietnamese  covert  operations,  which  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  maritime  raids.  South  Vietnamese  air  and  ground  operations,  linked  to 
air  strikes  by  Laotian  pilots  in  the  panhandle,  should  begin.  Lastly,  the  United 
States  should  be  alert  to  answer  an  attack  upon  American  personnel  ora  special 
enemy  action  against  Vietnam.  Yet  it  should  not  deliberately  provoke  an  incident 
to  justify  a  letaliation." 

These  proposals  went  to  the  President  and  to  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On 
September  8  Geneial  LeMay  told  the  chiefs  that  the  courses  of  action  did  not 
convey  a  clear  and  positive  signal  to  Hanoi  of  U.S.  resolution.  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene.  Jr..  Marine  Corps  Commanoant.  sided  with  !  May  for  he  also  thought 
that  the  ninety-four  targets  should  be  bombed.  The  ne.st  day,  McNamara  and 
Wheeler  talked  about  the  Joint  Chiefs'  feelings.  They  saw  the  danger  to  be  drastic 
American  action  triggering  a  strong  reaction  that  the  Saigon  regime  could  not 
meet.” 

President  Johnson  accepted  the  more  cautious  course  on  September  10.  He 
ordered  U.S.  naval  patrols  to  be  resumed,  covert  operations  to  be  reviewed,  and 
talks  with  the  Laottan  government  to  be  opened  on  limited  air  and  ground 
operations  in  the  panhandle.  But  the  first  order  of  business  was  shoring  up  the 
Saigon  government." 
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American  tT.'.cmpls  to  do  so  met  with  slight  success.  On  September  1 3  the  IV 
Corps  commandei  started  a  coup.  Proclaiming  that  Khanh  had  canitulatcd  to 
Buddhist  and  student  demands,  he  led  armored  elements  into  Saigon,  occupied 
public  buildings,  and  disarmed  the  national  police.  The  Vietnamc.se  Aii  Force 
stayed  loyal  to  Khanh  and  madeashowofforceagainst  the  coup.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  announced  firm  support  for  Khanh.  The  rebellious  foices  then 
withdiew.  Khanh  carried  out  sweeping  changes  among  his  military  commanders, 
and  appointed  a  High  National  Council  of  «c»'entccn  civilians  to  draft  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  designate  a  civil  chief  of  state.  Outwardly,  this  .seemed  a  step  toward 
stabilizing  the  government.  By  October  I.  however.  American  intelligence  esti¬ 
mated  .scant  imptovcment.  Meanwhile,  pacification  efforts  virtually  collapsed 
because  the  paralyzed  military  staff  in  Saigon  could  not  reach  decisions.  “ 

As  President  .lohnson  desiied.  U.S.  destroyers  Morion  and  Edwards 
entered  the  Gulf  of  lonkin  on  patrol.  During  the  night  of  September  17. 
however,  the  ships  reported  and  fired  on  radar  contacts.  A;  .Joint  Chiefs  direc¬ 
tion.  CINCPAC  called  for  sizable  reprisal  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
Targets  and  weapons  were  changed  seveial  time.-.,  and  the  2d  Air  Division 
command  post  was  swamped  with  ordeis  and  counterordi  rs.  In  the  end.  the  air 
attacks  were  canceled  because  the  Navy  could  not  be  abso'utely  sure  that  Noith 
Vietnamese  action  had  actually  occurred.  The  Joint  Chiefs  next  enjoined 
CINCPAC  to  be  ready  to  execute  immediate  air  strikes  against  preselected 
targets  when  naval  patrols  were  in  the  gulf.  CINCPAC  dictated  that  U.S.  Jets  at 
Da  Nang  and  Bicn  Hoa  be  alerted  for  attacking  Phiic  Yen  airfield.  When  a 
SAC  PB-47  was  committed  to  weekly  electronic  intelligence  flights  over  the 
Gulf  of  l  onkin.  the  naval  patrols  were  abandoned." 

It  begati  to  appear  that  unless  the  United  States  assumed  a  more  direct  role 
in  the  struggle,  the  situation  would  go  out  of  control. 
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General  Mooie,  llie  2(i  Air  Division  comnianclei.  courted  Geneial  West- 
moieland  as  the  bii>gcst  “booster"  of  tactical  air  support  ii  Vietnam.'  But 
Westmoieland's  requests  for  mote  air  icsouices  in  mid- 1964  hewed  to  Army 
aviation  doctrine.  He  asked  foi  a  fourth  C-12.t  squadron  (sixteen  planes)  to  take 
caie  of  “wholesale"  supply  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Mihtaiy  Airlift  System,  a 
second  Aimy  CV-2  Caribou  company  to  handle  “letail"  deliveiics  within  the 
corps  aieas,  two  new  Army  helicopter  companies  numbering  seventy  UH-IBs 
(some  foi  command  use.  otheis  for  gunships).  and  two  additional  airmobile 
platoons  with  twenty  UH-I  Bs.  Among  the  forty-eight  hundied  peisonnel  in  the 
package  wcie  forty  air  liaison  officer  and  forwaid  oir  controller  teams. 

PACAI-  understood  and  agieed  to  the  need  for  the  C- 1 2.^  squadron,  m  light 
of  Viet  Cong  success  in  attacking  surface  tiansportation.  But  an  extra  Cai  ibou 
company  seemed  unnecessary,  if  the  CV-2.s  already  m  Vietnam  weie  put  under 
central  control  of  the  airlift  sy.siem  fot  common  use.  Geneial  Lc  May  disliked  the 
Moore-Odon  position  of  “complementary”  needs  for  armed  helicopters  and 
tactical  air.  He  objected  strongly  to  helicopter  gunships.  Despite  the  Air  I-oice 
chief's  contention  that  stiike  aircraft  gave  mote  firepowci.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  August  7.  l964.appioved  Westmotcland's  list  of  requirements.' 

Three  days  later,  a  Royal  Austialian  Air  Foice  detachment  of  six  Cat  ibotis 
arrived  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  went  under  control  oftheairhlt  system.  Btit  the  new 
Army  Caribou  company  reaching  Vietnam  in  September  remained  outside 
systematic  control.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  furnished  the  fresh  sqtiadion  ol 
C-D.ls.  tlie  planes  llown  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  in  mid-Septembei  by  rotating 
replacement  crews.  In  early  Octobei  the  19th  Air  Commando  Squadron  (  I  roop 
Caiiier)  was  formed  and  assigned  to  the  .^I5th  Troop  Caiiicr  (irotip.  ’ 

In  August  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  forwarded  General  I.eMay 's  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  comparative  merits  ol  tactical  air  and  armed  helicopters.  General 
Westmoreland.  M  ACV  commander,  responded  and  as.serted  that  the  kittcr  had 
numerous  advantages  over  strike  aiicraft  support.  Geneial  Moore  took  excep¬ 
tion  and  argued  that  many  of  the  alleged  benefits  were  invalid.  Continuing 
discussions  consumed  a  lot  ol  staff  eneigy  that  might  bcttei  have  gone  to  the 
combat  situation. ■* 

Westmoreland  did  not  neglect  tactical  aviation,  even  though  he  heartily 
endorsed  armed  helicopters,  l-or  the  first  time.  M  ACV  critiques  of  Vietnamese 
ground  operations  pointed  out  missed  opportunities  for  tactical  air  support.  I-oi 
example,  in  F’hu  Yen  Province  on  August  I9.thiee  battalions  at  tacked  about  five 
hundred  Viet  Cong  without  once  calling  for  strike  aircraft.  This,  M  ACV  com¬ 
mented.  was  "the  major  fault”  of  the  operation.' 

Past  counterinsurgency  experts  had  viewed  air  strikes  as  impeding  pacifica¬ 
tion.  Then  Leon  Gome,  an  analyst  with  The  RAND  Corporation,  interviewed 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  and  concluded  that  the  adverse  effects  weie  far  less  than 
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assumed.  He  I'urtlier  lound  that  .since  the  Viet  Cong  weie  on  the  lookout  for 
strike  aiiciaft,  they  feaied  even  liaison  planes.'’ 

Yet  MACV  desired  more  helicopters  because  str'ke  aircralt  and  liaison 
planes  were  too  few,  a  shortage  .seen  by  General  Moore  as  the  most  important 
limiting  faeioi  m  the  USAF  effort.’  Due  to  tiaining  demands,  only  eignt  of  the 
twenty-nine  A- 1  Es  of  the  1st  Aii  Commando  Suuadion  were  on  hand  for  twelve 
combat  sorties  a  day.  An  aveiage  ofjust  thirty  Vietnamese  A-I  Hs  were  available 
for  thirty-five  to  forty-five  combat  sorties.’’  Eight  aircraft  of  the  1st  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron  clashed,  at  least  two  due  to  enemy  ground  fiie.  I'hese  A-I  Es 
w'eie  shot  dowm  on  the  night  of  .September  2.'!,  when  silhouetted  by  flaies  w'hile 
making  a  low-level  napalm  pass.'* 

Geneial  Mooie  had  pioposed  in  August  that  the  Vietnamese  be  given  a  fifth 
and  a  sixth  A-I  H  squadron,  and  he  asked  that  the  B-57  and  F-lOO  jets  at  Bien 
Hoa  and  Da  Nang  be  used  within  the  country.  MACV  and  the  .ICS  concui  red. 
When  the  .loim  Chiefs  took  up  in  September  the  mattei  of  lagging  tactical  air 
support,  they  suggested  usingjets  but  President  .lohn.son  was  unwilling  to  do  so. 
To  up  USAl- sorties.  Ambassador  Tayloradvocated  deleting  the  need  fora  bona 
fide  Vietnamese  trainee  pilot  aboard  an  A-I  Eduringa  combat  mission.  Perhaps, 
the  Joint  Chiefs.said,  USAF  A-I  Es  could  fly  combat  while  carryinga  Vietnamese 
observer  if  a  pilot  was  not  on  hand.  Although  at  fust  “entiiely  negative." 
Secietary  McNamara  on  September  25  agreed  to  p''rmit  A-IE  combat  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  Vietnamese  obseivei  or  student  pilot  aboaid. 

I'hc  .ICS  tiied  again  to  allow  USAF  crews  to  respond  to  immediate  and 
emergency  au'  requests.  But  Ambassadoi  Tayloi  still  lesisted  openinglhedoorto 
wider  use  .u  American  ciews.  and  McNa.maia  agreed.  In  mid-October  the  Joint 
Chiefs  authori/cd  A-IEs  to  engage  in  combat  with  a  Vietnamese  pilot  oi 
obser\er  aboard.  For  the  Vietnamc.se  Air  Force  they  recommended  a  fifth  A-I  H 
squadron  in  May  1965  and  a  sixth  in  October  1965.  Until  then.  tw'O  USAF  A-IE 
units  were  lequiied  in  the  country.'" 

During  October-December  1964  the  .J4th  I'actical  Group  and  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Air  Force  slightly  expanded  theii  strike  aiicraft.  Oigani/cd  under  the  .J4th 
Group  on  October  12.  the  USAF  6{)2d  Fighter  Commando  Squadron  began  to 
build  in  both  personnel  and  plane.s.  The  520th  or  fouith  Vietnamese  fighter 
squadron,  formed  at  Bien  Hoa  m  October,  prepaied  to  move  to  the  new  Can  fho 
an  field. 

In  December  the. J4th  Group  flew  about  fifty  A-I  sortic.s  a  day,  .seventeen  of 
them  available  for  combat.  The  planes  performed  admirably  on  strike  missions 
but  proved  hard  to  maintain,  chiefly  due  to  inflight  engine  failures.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  nonetheless  kept  eighty  percent  of  the  aircraft  operational.  In  contrast,  the 
Vietname.se  could  muster  only  fifty-eight  percent.  For  example,  the  5 16th  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Da  Nang  had  fifteen  aircraft  but  its  .sortie  rate  was  about  six  per  day. 

■fhe  520th  Fighter  Squadron  flew  a  few  missions  in  December,  but  construc¬ 
tion  lagged  at  Can  Tho  (later  called  Binh  Thuy)  and  the  field  was  insecure  at 
night.  Beginning  December  20  the  .squadron  daily  deployed  a  detachment  of  five 
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(Top)  B-5?  Canberra  bomber 

(Center)  A  rocket  pod  attached  to  the 
wing  pylon  of  an  (--100  Super  Sabre  at 
Da  Nang 

(Bottom)  Australian  Caribou  aircraft  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut.  on  hand  to  aid  in 
aircraft  support  missions,  August  10. 
1964 
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A-1  Hs  to  Binh  TIuiy.  The  pilots  were  on  call  for  tnissions  until  they  returned  to 
Bien  Hoa  just  before  nightfall. 

The  expansion  of  the  Vietname.se  Air  Force  was  supported  by  adequate 
aiiciaft  deliveiy  and  aircrew  training.  It  suffered  from  troubles  in  training 
maintenance  men.  owing  in  part  to  shortages  of  ground  support  and  handling 
equipment.  The  Vietnamese  borrowed  a  few  dollies,  loading  hoists,  and  other 
equipment  from  the  34th  Tactical  Group.  Only  main  bases  like  Bien  Hoa  owned 
these  items,  which  hardly  helped  the  situation  at  forward  bases. " 

On  August  8.  at  the  height  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis.  PACAF  issued  orders 
inactivating  the  I9th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron  as  had  earlier  been 
planned.’’  General  Westmoreland  expressed  surprise  to  Admiral  Sharp  and 
asked  to  retain  the  unit.  In  lieu  of  giving  theO-l  liaison  planes  to  the  Vietnamese 
1 16th  Liaison  Squadron  as  contemplated,  Westmoreland  proposed  the  purchase 
of  U-I7A  aircraft  to  equip  that  unit.  On  September  25  Defense  Secretary 
McNani!  ra  approved.  ” 

The  19th  Tactical  Air  Suppori  Squadron  was  reactivated  at  Bien  Hoa  on 
October  31.  M  ACV  recommended  thirty  more  planes  for  it  and  each  of  the  four 
Vietnamese  liaison  units  as  well. 

The  reversal  of  the  earlier  phaseout  decision  left  the  squadron  in  limbo. 
Until  pipeline  support  could  be  restored,  the  34th  Tactical  Group  po.sscsscd 
twenty-four  0- 1  s  and  twelve  liaison  pilots,  three  of  whom  were  about  to  complete 
their  tours.  A  detachment  of  0-1  Fs  stayed  at  Bien  Hoa  to  train  newly  graduated 
Vietnamese  pilots  arriving  from  Nha  Trang.  Ten  0-1  Fs.  with  liaison  officers  and 
forward  controllers,  went  under  the  air  support  operations  centers, 

The  USAF  controller  with  the  14th  Regiment  at  Tra  Vinh  was  Capt.  Lloyd 
E,  Lewis.  When  he  received  an  0-1  and  a  Vietnamese  observer  in  .September,  he 
began  to  fly  day-long  surveillance  missions  coordinated  with  the  Vinh  Binh 
province  commander.  The  lesult  was  an  appreciable  decline  in  Viet  Cong 
activity.  Friendly  ground  action  became  more  productive  as  did  interdiction 
taigeting  and  air  strikes.”' 

In  September  William  B.  Graham  and  Aaron  H,  Katz  of  RAND  studied  the 
use  of  USAF  liaison  officers  and  forward  air  contiollcrs  on  constant  visual 
reconnaissance  and  strike  control.  The  two  analy‘sts  gathered  data  for  a  new 
concept  they  called  the  “Single  Integrated  Attack  Team. “The  idea  was  presented 
in  Saigon,  Hawaii. and  Washington  in  Octoberand  next  in  a  RAND  report.  The 
theory  favored  small  and  closely  coordinated  air  and  ground  strike  forces  as  the 
best  counterinsurgency  weapon.  0-1  crews  were  to  carry  out  continuous  and 
extensive  airborne  surveillance  and  strike  control.  They  would  work  with  Special 
Forces  ground  teams  of  about  eighty  men,  who  weie  to  hold  the  Viet  Cong 
groups  long  enough  for  strike  aircraft  to  .sweep  in.  Unfortunately,  the  concept 
was  better-suited  to  an  insurgency  m  its  initial  stages  than  to  the  field  warfare  the 
Viet  Cong  were  starting  to  wage.’’ 

Meanwhile.  General  Khanh  had  embarked  on  a  general  shakeup  following 
the  abortive  coup  against  him  in  September.  His  sweeping  personnel  changes  in 
the  Joint  Gcneial  Staff  and  among  the  field  commanders  produced  officers 
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iinfamiliai  witli  the  an  icquest  .system.  To  e.xplain  the  system's  leatures.  a  team 
from  the  USAI-  Aii-G  round  Opeiations  Sehooleomplcted  a  countiy  wide  circuit 
in  October  and  November.  But  all  attempts  to  peisuade  the  V'iet name.se  to  assign 
sufficient  workers  to  the  request  net.  to  dispeise  0- 1  As  to  forw'aid  locations,  and 
to  let  others  besides  Victname.se  air  obseivers  maik  targets  wcie  Iruitless.  I'he 
field  commanders  refused  to  be  bypassed  in  requests  for  air  strikes.  Neither  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  nor  ground  commanders  were  willing  to  assume  icsponsi- 
bility  under  civil  law'  for  mistakes  that  the  other  might  make  in  marking  targets. 
Strike  pilots  lefraincd  from  accepting  targets  unless  a  Vietnamese  air  observci 
designated  them.  And  deploying  O-IAs  to  forw'ard  and  remote  airstrips  meant 
danger  from  guerrillas,  logistic  difficulties,  and  loss  of  command  control. 

Despite  the.se  drawbacks.  Secretary  McNamara  in  November  approved  a 
fifth  and  sixth  fighter  squadron  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  He  authoii/cd 
building  the  Vietnamese  liaison  squadrons  to  thirty  aircraft  each,  by  dclivci  ies  of 
sixty-eight  O-IAs  and  U-l7Asfrom  Maich  through  May  1965.  Hesaid  he  would 
probably  go  along  with  General  Westmoreland's  request  to  give  the  19th  I'actical 
Air  Support  Squadron  thiity  0-1  Fs.  However,  he  wanted  to  postpone  his 
decision  until  the  political  climate  in  Saigon  impioved.'' 

The  continuous  surveillance  concept  could  not  be  properly  set  in  motion 
during  the  winter  of  1964-65.  due  to  the  dearth  of  USA  F  and  Vietname.se  airci  aft 
and  forward  air  controllers.  By  December  the  19th  Tactical  Air  Suppoit  Squad¬ 
ron  was  down  to  .seven  airmen  and  nine  pilots,  when  it  received  eight  single- 
engine  pilots  who  needed  to  be  checked  out  in  O-ls.  The  Vietnamese  liaison 
squadrons  owned  only  sixty  of  120  authorized  O-IAs  and  U-I7A.S.  In  the  11 
Corps  there  were  just  four  0-1  controllers  on  hand.'" 

In  compensation  USAF  rc.search  and  development  had  turned  out  some 
new  weapons  that  FAC's  Special  Air  Warlare  Center  had  tested.  A  munitions 
survey  team  visiting  Vietnam  thought  that  thc.se  weapons  and  new  techniques 
ought  to  tcpiacc  older  munitions  and  methods.’' 

The  hazards  of  Viet  Cong  ground  fire  to  low-flying  aircraft,  particulaily 
those  on  napalm  runs,  demanded  a  different  approach  to  hamlet  defense. 
Fragmentation  clusters  replaced  napalm  on  night  Barc-assisted  missions.  Fight¬ 
ers  delivered  the  clusters  from  a  dive  to  shave  the  time  they  were  silhouetted  b\ 
flarclight.^-’ 

The  l.st  Combat  Application  Group  at  F.glin  Air  Foice  base  bad  devised  and 
tested  a  three-gun  side-filing  installation  in  a  C-47.  The  Air  Stall  called  foi 
operational  testing  of  these  rapid-fire  7.62-mm  Gatling  guns  (mimguns).  eithei 
affixed  to  the  racks  of  an  A- 1  or  mounted  and  fired  from  the  side  cargo  doors  ol 
an  orbiting  C-47.  In  September  Mk-44  l.azy  Dogfiec-falhnglinned  bullets  weie 
approved  for  use  in  Vietnam.  'Flic  l.az.y  Dog  worked  we.lat  fiist  but  not  in  ten  am 
covered  with  heavy  giowth.  Fhe  fins  of  the  small  piojectiles  easily  bent  out  ol 
shape  when  loaded  into  the  dispensers  from  which  thev  were  dropped.  Fhis 
cau.sed  the  missiles  to  tumble  and  lose  theii  impact.  Moreover,  tbe  size  and  shape 
of  the  pattern  ol  the  falling  projectiles  weic  erratic.  Cleaily.  l.azy  Dog  was  no 
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substitute  for  napalm  when  enemy  and  fiiendly  troops  were  fairly  close  to  each 
otlier.-'  Other  new  weapons  also  proved  not  entiiely  reliable.’-’ 

1  ests  by  the  1st  Combat  Application  Group  veiified  that  it  was  desirable  to 
modily  the  C-47  with  lateral-firing  miniguns.  Still  FACAF  and  TAC  were 
leluctant  to  employ  the  mmigun-ei|uinped  plane  in  combat.  They  deemed  it 
obsolete,  vulnerable  to  giound  fire,  and  unable  to  perfoim  as  well  as  strike 
aircraft. 

lo  Gen.  .lohn  P.  McConnell.  Air  Foice  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  (who  would 
succeed  Geneial  LeMay  as  Chief  on  Februaiy  1.  I%5)  an  armed  C-47  was  a 
highly  specialized  weapon  for  u.se  solely  in  areas  of  light  ground  file.  The  aircraft 
could  fiy  long  night  aleit  missions  and  leact  swiftly  to  surprise  attacks.  Circling 
abo\c  small-arms  range,  it  could  pin  down  the  enemy  un.il  fighters  got  there.  The 
armed  C-47  would  help  offset  the  shortage  of  strike  .urcraft  and  the  inefficiency 
of  night  fighter  airborne  aleits. 

Following  a  Novcmbei  2  briefing  on  the  armed  C-47.  Geneial  l.eMay 
ordered  a  combat  evaluation  that  got  under  way  in  early  December.  A  test  team 
led  by  Maj.  Ronald  W.  Teriy  fitted  two  C-47s  of  the  .^4th  Tactical  Group  with 
miniguns.  Thc.se  aiicraft  were  an  instant  success  against  enemy  troops  in  the 
open.  Using  an  improvised  gunsight  and  putting  the  plane's  wing  down  in  a 
"plyon  8"  turn,  the  pilot  could  diicct  file  from  the  three  miniguns  mounted  in  the 
lelt-hand  cargo  dooi.  When  fired  togcthei.  they  spewed  18.000  rounds-per- 
minutc  into  a  space  about  the  si/e  of  a  football  field.  An  aeri.il  gunner  cleared 
jams  and  reloaded  the  weapons  in  flight.  While  the  small-caliber  bullets  were 
easily  dellected  in  wooded  stictchcs.  the  AC-47  gunships  were  outstanding  for 
night  lort  and  hamlet  defense.  Awed  by  the  stream  of  tracers,  the  Viet  Cong 
spoke  of  the  new  "lay  gun”  turned  upon  them.-' 

Integrated  air  reconnaissance  fully  responsive  to  useis'  needs  did  not 
develop  m  1964.  And  the  tibsence  ol  a  coordinated  leconnaissance-intclligcncc- 
target  system  was  a  sei  ions  defect.  The  mam  stumbling  block  w:is  the  splintering 
of  air  reconnaissance  in  and  out  of  the  country.  Many  elements  were  involved, 
but  the  stateside  U.SAF  Tactica'  Air  Reconnaissance  Center  placed  most  of  the 
blame  on  the  shoitage  of  keen  and  influential  senior  Air  Force  officeis  in 
Vietnam 

By  cailv  1964  the  reconnaissance  assets  of  2d  Air  Division  had  consisted  of 
sia  Able  Mable  RF-IOIs.  two  experimental  infraied  RB-57s.  two  experimental 
inliared  FB-26s.  and  two  night  photo  RB-26Cs.  plus  the  I.Tth  Reconnaissance 
lechmcal  Si|uadron  (formerly  a  photo  procc.ssing  cell).  All  operated  under 
Detachment  I .  .T.ld  1  actical  Group,  but  suppoited  the  2d  Air  Division  diicctor  of 
inielligence.-’ 

1  line  and  again  Col.  llai  vcy  F.  Henderson.  2d  Aii  Division  deputy  com- 
mandei.  had  suggested  that  all  thc.se  lesouiccs  be  brought  into  a  tactical  recon¬ 
naissance  scjuadion.  I  o  do  so.  however,  would  have  exceeded  the  Air  Foice 's 
authoii/ed  unit  loice  levels.  Mirioiing  the  talk  of  phtising  out  the  American 
loices  Irom  Vietnam,  planneis  progiammcd  a  decline  in  U..S.  reconnaissance. 
Fuithermoie  the  Vietnamese  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Siiuadron 
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(Upper  right)  AtC  Lcortard  A  Rowe 
boresights  a  50-caliber  nose  gun  on  a 
B-26 


(Lower  right)  SSgt  Harold  Inman  inspects 
the  links  on  50-caliber  ammunition  belt  lor 
a  B-26 

(Center)  An  AC-47  aircraft  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut 


(Bottom)  A  7  62  minigun  mounted  in  an 
AC-47 
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with  tliicc  RC-47s  and  eighteen  R  r-28s.  togethei  with  plioto  processing  cells  in 
the  eoips  tactical  /ones  was  becoming  operational  Except  lor  problems  m 
camera  installation,  this  squadron  was  making  solid  progress.  As  the  716th 
leaehed  its  projected  goal  in  early  1964  or374soities  a  month,  the  Able  Mablc 
RF'-IOIs  were  to  depait  along  with  six  Army  Mohawk  armed  photo-iecon- 
naissanee  planes.-’' 

Unfoieseen  events  bulTeted  the  projections.  The  U-2aircriilt  I'lom  Rien  Iloa 
Hew  very  high  altitude  photo  missions  over  Southeast  Asia.  Film  Irom  these 
nights  swamped  the  1.3th  Reconnais>-'ancc  Technical  Squadion.  which  had  to  call 
upon  other  RACAF.  SAC.  and  Navy  facilities  m  the  Philippines  and  .lapan. 
Unfoitunately  the  U-2  photography,  needed  for  national  strategic  planning,  had 
slight  value  for  tactictil  users.-'’  Moreover,  the  wing-stress  weakness  ol  the  B-26 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  Rn-26s  from  Vietnam  at  the  close  ol  Match  1964. 
diminishing  night  photo  coverage.  At  the  .same  time,  the  Vietname>e  leconnais- 
sance  progiam  lan  into  technical  snags.  The  improved  RC-47  inflated  photo 
systems  were  operational  in  April  and  could  locate  the  enemy  by  heat-souice 
itnageiy.  But  M  ACV  intelligence  could  not  use  this  infoimation  because  proce¬ 
dures  had  not  beeti  worked  out  to  exploit  the  infraied  photogiaphy."’ 

Two  things  wete  to  alter  sharply  the  whole  reconnaissance  program  the 
U..S.  decision  in  May  to  begin  air  reconnaissance  over  Laos,  tmd  Secretaiy 
McNamata's  ordets  to  retrain  Vietnamese  RT-28  pilots  for  a  fotirth  A-IH 
squadron.  Six  more  USAF  RF-lOls  arrived  to  augment  the  six  Able  Mable 
aircraft.  *'  All  RT-28s  weie  removed  from  the  Vietnamese  716th  Squadion.  and 
thiee  RC-47s  were  assigned  to  the  Vietnamese  4.3d  Transport  Grotip.  *'  After  a 
few  transport  missions,  the  RC-47s  wcreiestored  to  photo  duty  in  the  III  and  IV 
Corps.  ■' 

111  midyear  the  RF- 10  Is  commenced  Hying  out  of  Tan  Son  Nhtit  o\er  Laos. 
Yet  au'hori/ed  occasional  night  photography  and  infiarcd  reconnaissance  were 
out  oi  the  question.  The  two  RC-47s  foi  this  work  had  no  .self-contained 
navigation  systems  (chiefly  terrain  clearance  radar),  and  mountains  and  uncer¬ 
tain  weather  made  the  flights  too  hazardous.  The  Air  Force  set  up  delivery  of  two 
more  RC-47s  with  dopplei  navigation  and  inflight  readout  infraied  sensors. 
These  [ilaiies  could  not  be  modified  and  in  place  until  Decembei  1964.''' 

General  Harris.  PACAF  commander,  pressed  for  low-level  leconnaissance 
to  secure  more  detailed  coverage  for  tactical  air  operations.  Admiral  Sharp  had 
no  hope  of  obtaining  blanket  approval  for  these  flights,  due  to  their  danger  to 
low-flying  planes.  CINCPAC  needed  to  justify  each  mission  to  officials  in 
Washington  on  a  case-by-case  basis." 

As  the  photo-reconnaissance  workload  grew  in  South  Vietnam.  PACAF' 
sent  six  more  RF-IOIs  to  'Tan  Son  Nhut.  Another  six  RF-lOls  that  had  been 
dispatched  to  Kadena  in  the  wake  of  the  'Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  also  assisted.  'The 
Vietnamese  RC-47s  continued  their  coverage  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps,  two 
Vietnamese  aircrews  being  permanently  assigned  to  reconnaissance.  Requests 
for  photography  forwarded  straight  to  air  support  operations  centers  markedly 
increased. 
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Since  plioto  icconnaissance  could  not  capture  rapidh  sltilting  gucirilla 
operations,  interest  in  other  air  reconnaissance  techniques  quickened.  Aiiborne 
ladio  direction  finding  held  promise,  and  the  Army's  .^d  Radio  Research  Unit 
operated  tliiee  assorted  airciaft.  1  hese  planes  furnished  impoi  tant  intelligence  of 
the  Viet  Cong  order  of  battle,  but  they  could  not  make  precise-enough  fixes  ol 
enemy  radio  tiansmitters  to  permit  air  taigeting. 

In  the  United  States  the  Air  1-oice  tested  a  C-47  (later  an  EC-47)  that  could 
plot  the  location  o(  a  ten-watt  radio  transmitter  within  one  degree  at  a  range  of 
twenty-five  nautical  miles.  In  .lanuaiy  1964  PACAl-  requested  seven  C-47s  fitted 
with  moie  sensitive  and  accurate  radio  direction  finders.  llowc\er.  the  Air  1-oice 
delayed  approval  until  the  experimental  plane  could  be  tested  in  Vietnam. 
Conducted  during  l-ebruary-.lune  1964,  the  tests  showed  the  tactical  advantage 
ol  equipment  that  gave  lines  of  position  to  an  enemy  transmitter  icgaidlcss  of  the 
aircraft's  heading.  The  plane  could  lly  past  a  transmitter  without  leveahng 
interest  in  it.  whereas  Aiiny  geai  requited  a  series  of  head  healings  on  the 
transmitter.  Yet  as  the  testing  boie  out.  the  C-47  diiection  finder  w'as  not 
sulficiently  sensitive  to  plot  the  very  low-power,  .short-range  ladios  used  by  the 
insurgents. '' 

A  bcltci  way  to  pinpoint  enemy  actions  seemed  to  be  inflated  leconnais- 
sance  sensois.  In  mid-1964,  while  two  USA!-  RB-57s  waited  for  tactical  work. 
MACV  requesicd  two  Army  infiaied-cquippcd  OV-lCs  to  hclpcairy  out  visual 
and  photographic  night  suivcillance.  Geneial  Mooie  asked  why  the  Mohawks 
were  needed  when  the  RB-57s  were  there.  MACV  was  surpiiseci  that  an  infiared 
caiiability  was  alieady  on  hand,  but  pioceeded  to  justily  a  lequirement  for  four 
OV-lCs.  These  were  to  featuie  side-looking  airborne  ladar  and  infraied  sensois 
that  could  be  "read  out"  m  flight.  The  two  RB-57s  had  oldei  miraied  sets, 
lequiring  film  to  be  developed  and  inteipieted  on  thegiound  alter  the  mission.  In 
December  the  Aii  Torce  provided  two  extra  RB-57s  with  inllight  mliaied 
leadout.  The  older  RB-.‘57s  vveie  retiofitted  with  newer  equipment  and  leturned 
to  service. 

Woid  ol  the  Mohawks authori/ed  to  MACV  leached  Geneial  l.cMay.  He 
wanted  them  put  under  the  operational  control  ol  the  2d  Air  Division  as  pait  ol  a 
joint  counteiiiisuigency  leconnai.s.sancc  task  force.  Geneial  Mooie  hoped  to  get 
authority  to  coordinate  all  inliaied  leconnaissance  lor  MACV.  but  Geneial 
Westmoieland  favoied  :•  quite  dilfeient  control  aiiangemcnt. 

In  inid-1964  USAE  air  liaison  olficers  and  lorvvard  air  contiolleis  easily 
observed  Viet  Cong  activity.  Theii  liaison  planes  fiew  ovei  enemy-held  areas 
during  the  day  and  even  nioieai  night,  when  the  gueirlllas  kindled  files  to  cook 
then  lood.  The  infiaied  sensor  airciaft  had  the  mission  of  collecting  heat- 
ladiating  intelligence.  Experimental  night  llights  ol  the  RB-57s  produced 
inliaied  photos  with  "hot  spot.s."  These,  when  corielated  with  ground  intelli¬ 
gence.  confirmed  the  positions  ol  Viet  Cong  camps  in  Zones  C  and  D.  I  he 
inliared  section  ol  the  1.1th  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron  processed  the 
results  ol  each  night's  inliared  mission.  Erom  October  1964  on.  enemy  locations 
(usually  the  coordinates  of  the  cooking-lire  sites)  were  phoned  at  once  to  the 
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corps  tactical  operations  center.  Alter  coliation  with  other  intelligence,  infrared 
matciial  was  useful  for  aitillei y  and  air  strikes."* 

While  the  RH-57s  were  in  test  during .luly.  29  infrared  targets  were  rei|uested 
and  21  were  completed.  With  one  more  RB-57  m  use  in  December,  there  weie 
261  lecpiests  lor  inflated  and  228e.xccuted.  Most  inflated  coverage  was  in  the  III 
Corps.  To  e.xploit  both  visual  and  Infrared  sightings,  the  2d  Air  Division  pro¬ 
posed  taiget  centeis  for  the  othei  corps.^'* 

I  hese  centers  weie  to  funnel  information  and  needs  to  the  air  operations 
center,  which  would  coordmatestrikcaiicraft.  On  December  20.  1964.  however. 
MACV  formed  the  Central  Target  Analysis  and  Re.seaich  Center  at  Tan  Son 
Nhiit  as  a  unit  of  MACV  .1-2  (Intelligence).  Its  main  mi.ssion  was  to  coordinate 
Army  tind  Air  Force  infraied  reconnaissance.  The  center  set  up  units  at  the  corps 
headc|uaiteis.  and  they  were  responsive  to  MACV  .1-2.  Flights  by  RR-57s  and 
OV-ICs  pioved  invaluable.  By  .lanuary  1965  the  new  setup  was  absorbing  the 
entire  inlraied  c.ipability  in  Vietnam.  In  February  there  weie  so  mans  lequests 
for  RF-IOI  coveiage  that  the  l.lth  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron  was 
again  unable  to  handle  the  processing  load.  ChieOv  through  corielation  ol 
inirared  sensor  indications  with  other  intelligence,  the  center  idetitified  250 
possible  enenn  targets  m  two  months.  Included  we:e  Viet  Cong  imtttilion  camps 
in  Phuoc  Tuy  I’rovince  that  would  eventually  be  struck  by  B-57  jet  boinbers.-” 
Although  the  Air  Force  supported  the  MACV  program  to  improve  ititelli- 
gence.  the  system  remosed  contiol  ol  infiared  .sortie's  and  nuich  of  the  RF-IOI 
effoit  from  the  aii  opeiations  center.-’-  MACV  enjoyed  several  intelligence 
sources  that  by  law  could  not  be  disclosed  to  Vietnamese  agencies.  ConsequentK . 
the  Vietnamese  delayed  and  in  some  ca,se.s  refused  to  allow  strikes  against  ttirgets 
so  generated.  The  Central  Target  Analysis  and  Re.seaich  Center  worked  at 
Cl  OSS- purposes  with  the  2d  Air  Divisions  desiie  to  develop  close  relations  with 
province  chiefs  for  intelligence  and  quick  air  targeting.-” 

Had  the  MACV  system  been  staffed  w'ithmore  U.SAF  targeting,  intcipieta- 
tion.and  icconnaissanceolficcrs,  they  might  have  produced  moieairstiikes.  But 
(icneral  Westmoreland  legaided  all  airopeiationsassupport  loi  giound  troops 
and  ol  necessity  lesponsise  to  ground  commandeis.  lie  even  included  mteidic- 
tion.  ii  ttormal  U.SAF  responsibility.  Hence  the  MACV  ,1-2  had  the  principal  say 
on  how  air  leconnaissance  and  surveillance  resouices  were  to  be  used.  I  his  lelt 
the  2d  Air  Division  commander,  workmgthroughtheairopeiationscentei.  with 
only  nominal  opertitional  control  over  ieconnai.ssancc  foices.  Ihese.  like  the 
aircnilt  Hying  close  support  and  interdiction  in  .South  Vietnam,  bectime  chielly 
gcaied  to  ground  needs.-” 

So  too  theairlilt.  Although  Genet al  l.eMay  prelerred  to  has eC- 1 2.'?  assault 
transports  used  in  tactical  operations  rather  than  as  logistic carrieis,  the  m.secuie 
r.iil  and  road  net  imposed  great  stre.ss  on  air.  At  times  U.S.  commanders  joked 
thill  the  Vietnamese  army  refused  to  travel  on  the  ground  and  to  keep  loads  and 
liiils  open  beciiuse  the  Air  Force  mos'ed  cveiything  lor  them.  The  adding  ol  air 
escort  for  tiams  and  convoys  did  little  to  icsirain  requests  lor  air  movements.-’' 
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riic  315th  Troop  Carrier  Group  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  operated  the  Southeast 
Asia  Airlift  System.  Its  transport  conttol  office  in  the  air  operations  center 
managed  common-use  airhit  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Assigned  to  the 
315th  Air  Division  at  Tachikawa  Air  Base..lapan.  the  group  came  under  M  ACV 
operational  control  e.xcrciscd  by  the  2d  Air  Division. 

American  and  Vietname.se  forces  projected  monthly  airlift  requirements 
and  sent  them  to  the  .loint  Airlift  Allocation  Board  in  MACV  .1-4  (Logistics). 
The  board  in  fact  consisted  of  one  officer  in  the  .1-4  movements  branch.  He 
screened  and  processed  the  requests,  set  priorities,  and  with  the  .loint  General 
Staff  levied  the  requirements  on  the  ait  lift  units  by  monthly  increments. 

The  315th  Group  commander  also  served  as  director  of  air  transportation 
for  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System.  In  theory  he  could  call  upon  the  forty-eight 
USAF  C-123s  of  his  three  squadrons,  three  C-47s  of  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Squadron,  two  of  sixteen  U..S.  Army  CV-2B  Caribou  transports,  several  Viet¬ 
namese  C-47.S,  and  two  Bristol  Type  170  transports  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand 
Air  Force  operating  in  Thailand.  Actually,  three  C-l  2.3,s  and  three  air  commando 
C-47s  were  kcpi  on  station  at  NhaTrang  to  support  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  at 
remote  spots.  A  "Fire  Brigade"  of  three  C-l  2.3s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  one  at  Da 
Nang  stood  alert,  ready  to  respond  on  fifteen-minute  notice  to  the  need  for  a 
paratroop  drop  or  equivalent  emergency.  Besides,  two  C-l 23s  v;crc  regularly 
allocated  for  service  in  Thailand.  And  the  Vietnamese  C-47s  were  usually  flying 
other  missions.-**' 

Col.  David  T.  Fleming,  commander  of  the  3l5ih  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
depicted  the  airlift  system  as  a  hodgepodge  ol  badly  tacked-together  elements, 
saturated  with  requirements.  The  sole  officer  on  the  Joint  Airlift  Allocation 
Board  could  not  possibly  screen  requests  for  validity.  Cargo  that  should  have 
gone  by  surface  transportation  was  airlifted,  and  cai  go  for  airlift  was  often  late  or 
absent  at  air  terminals.  Communications  for  keeping  tiack  of  transport  llights 
were  unreliable.  Aircraft  frequently  left  bases  empty  oi  partially  loaded.-*’ 

The  great  demands  constantly  pushed  the  C- 1 2.3s  above  their  pi  ogrammed 
sixty  hours  of  flying  time  a  month  per  aircraft.  They  were  wearing  out.  stressed 
by  landings  and  takeoffs  on  rough  fields.  By  May  1 964  skin  wrinkles  appeared  on 
the  lop  sides  ol  two  planes.  Further  inspection  at  Tan  Son  Njuii  disclosed  visible 
damage  on  all  thirty-seven  C-123s  that  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  three 
yea  „.  Eleven  required  extensive  repairs.  Those  at  Da  Nang  m  the  theater  for  a 
year  had  minor  damage.  Airlift  fu'-iher  declined  when  three  C-I2.3s  went  to 
Thailand  in  July  to  join  the  two  on  station  there.  That  same  month,  two  U.S. 
Army  Caribous  were  lost  in  Clashes. 

The  debut  in  August  of  six  CV-2B  Caribous  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  helped  redtess  the  balance.  They  contributed  six  hundred  tons  of  short- 
range  airlift  a  month,  proving  that  all  the  Caribous  could  be  scheduled  and  used 
within  a  cenimli/ed  system.-*** 

The  system  did  well  despite  its  shortcomings.  Over  the  first  half  of  1964.  the 
C-l  23s  bore  the  bulk  of  the  airlift  load.  They  airdropped  1.270  tons  of  supplies, 
moved  1.252  paratroopers  and  1 15  tons  of  materiel  in  assault  miss'ons.  and  flew 
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239  niglit  flare  sorties  (dispensing  Hares  1 19  times).  The  air  commando  C-47s 
airdropped  405  tons  of  cargo  and  flew  1.338  airlanded  resupply  missions  (2.010 
passengers  and  1.246  tons  ol  supplies).  As  a  rule  the  two  U.S.  Army  Caribous 
made  short  hauls.  They  flew  7.9.39  airlanded  sorties  (4.73 1  passengers  and  3.322 
tons  of  cargo).-*'' 

I'hc  three  USAFC-I23sand  the  three  air  commando  C-47sat  Nha  Trang 
delivered  about  1,500  tons  a  month  throughout  1964  to  the  scattered  fortified 
outposts  at  remote  sites  held  by  Ai  my  Special  Forces.  Cargo  loads  varied  from 
neat'y  packed  bundles  to  bulky  and  unwieldy  rolls  of  coneertina  wire,  sandbags, 
and  steel  stakes  —  frequently  a  mi.xturc  of  all.  Landing  strips  at  the  forward 
locations  were  rough  and  drop  zones  hard  to  find,  especially  in  marginal  weather. 
Enemy  ground  fiie  made  low-altitude  approaches  dangerous.  During  1964  more 
C- 123s  were  hit  by  ground  fire  than  any  other  type  of  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Lt.  Col. 
Victor  N.  Curtis.  USAF  air  liaison  officer  at  Nha  Tiang.  spoke  of  the  C-47  and 
<'- 1 23  crews  as  "some  of  the  most  professional  and  dedicated  people"  he  had  ever 
known.  The  Special  Forces  likewise  appreciated  theairsupply.  They  lent  a  hand 
in  rigging  AN;  PRC-10  radios  aboard  the  transports  for  communications  with 
the  camps.  But  the  aircraft  commanders  commonly  relied  on  smoke  signals  to 
direct  landings  and  drops.  The  crews  manhandled  their  airdrop  cargo  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  World  War  11.^* 

Through  the  autumn  of  1964,  the  C-I2.3s  and  C-47.s .supporting  the  Special 
Forces  ran  serious  risks.  A  C-123  on  October  24  tried  to  resupply  an  outpost  in 
western  Quang  Due  Province  but  could  not  make  radio  contact.  The  plane 
wandered  over  the  Cambodian  border  and  was  shot  down  with  the  loss  of  all 
eight  crewmen.  In  December  half  of  the  310th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  and 
seven  of  its  C-123s  went  to  Nha  Trang  to  'cplacc  the  C-47s.  which  were  with¬ 
drawn.  The  seven  C- 1 23s.  an  Australian  CV-2.  and  three  Army  CV-2s  supported 
the  Special  Forces.'' 

The  4,200  new  U.S.  field  advisors  that  General  Westmoreland  had  asked  for 
in  June  and  July  would  need  an  average  of  1,200  tons  of  airlift  each  month. 
Colonel  Fleming  therefore  requested  a  C-123  squadron  to  bring  his  total  to  four. 
Until  that  unit  arrived.  PACAF  committed  eleven  C- 1.30s  from  the  315th  Air 
Division  to  the  airlift  in  South  Vietnam.  These  planes  worked  off  the  backlog  of 
air  cargo  at  tne  major  terminals.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  in  August  had 
triggered  a  hurried  deployment  of  USAF  units  into  South  Vietnam  and  Thai¬ 
land.  The  3 15th  Division,  aided  by  three  TAC  C- 1, 30  squadrons  of  the  Composite 
Air  Strike  Force,  handled  these  movements.  The  division’s  Detachment  3  at 
Clark  Air  Base  functioned  as  the  movement  control  ccntcr.52 

In  I9f  2  Ranch  Hand  C-I23s  had  flown  a  series  of  defoliation  missions  in 
South  Vietnam.  (See  Chapter  X.)  The  results  led  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  ci.iclude  in 
April  1963  that  aerial  spraying  of  herbicides  had  military  value  to  kill  the  loliage 
concealing  the  enemy  and  to  destroy  his  crops.  The  Kennedy  administration 
granted  mint  authority  to  ihc  U.S.  Am  -rassadorand  MACV  to  order  defoliation 
spraying.  But  it  cleared  no  U.S.  crews  and  aircraft  forspray  missions  against  Viet 
Cong  crops.  Specific  approval  for  each  crop-destruction  target  had  to  come  from 
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Waslungtoii.  I'lio  clicmicaLs  worked  best  in  the  wet  season  wlien  the  vegetation 
was  actueK  giowing.  Ranch  Hand  therefore  waited  until  June  and  July  1963 
beloie  clearing  growth  from  the  Saigon  to  Da  Lat  powerlincand  canals  in  the  Ca 
Mail  Peninsula.  1  his  and  other  spraying  o\.er  the  year  improsed  the  \iew  and 
leduced  co\er  lor  hostile  ambush  operations.  There  veie  eighty-se\en  square 
kilometeis  deloliated  thioughout  1963.  eompaicd  to  twenty  m  1962." 

In  January  1964  the  ITS.  Army  division  adsisois  were  allowed  to  make 
widei  use  ol  aerial  spray  around  depots,  airfields,  and  outposts.  They  could  also 
approve  hand-spray  operations  against  enemy  ciops.  Warnings  had  to  go  out  to 
thecnihan  population  bet  ore  spraying.  In  consequence  the  Ranch  Hand  C-I23s. 
Hying  at  150  feet,  were  e.xposed  to  enemy  ground  fire.  In  1962  and  1963  the 
aseiage  numbei  of  hits  on  each  spray  plane  per  mission  was  four  small-arms 
bullets.  The  risk  rose  in  1964  as  spray  flights  treated  areas  totally  dominated  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  On  April  30  a  Ranch  Hand  aircraft  ran  into  .50-caliber  fire  that 
w'ounded  the  copilot  and  tore  forty  holes  in  the  plane.  Fighters  regularly  escorted 
spray  missions  and  struck  the  areas  from  which  the  C-123s  took  ground  fire. 

The  Ranch  Hand  C-12.3.S  staged  to  Da  Nang  in  May  and  June  1964.  They 
set  about  spraying  the  elephant  giass  and  othei  vegetation  that  shcltcied  the 
enemy  along  the  loads  in  the  A  Shau-A  l.uoi  valley  and  other  aieas  near  the 
l.aotian  border.  Completed  quickly  before  the  Viet  Cong  could  fully  react,  the.se 
fiights  sustained  just  four  hits  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  sorties.  On  five  spray 
missions  in  HI  Corps  during  May.  C-I2.3s  were  struck  fifteen  times  by  ground 
fire.  On  two  occasions  MACV  suspended  operations  where  heavy  firing 
peisistcd." 

Ranch  Hand  functioned  on  temporary  duty  until  July  1964.  supported  by 
the  lactical  Air  Command.  Then  the  three  spray  C-123  s  and  their  specialired 
crews  became  Detachment  I  of  the  31 5th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  permanently 
assigned  to  RACAF.  Though  Vietname.se  helicopters  and  ground  troops  had 
sprayed  ciops  in  1962  and  1963.  no  American  aircraft  or  personnel  had  been 
nermitted  to  take  part  in  crop  dcstiuction  prior  to  1964. 

On  July  29.  1964,  Ambassador  laylor  received  the  authority  to  approve 
crop-dcstiuction  opeiations  without  first  relei ring  them  to  Washington.  In  May 
VNAI-  helicopteis  had  lesumed  ciop  destruction  but  weic  unable  to  spray  crops 
in  certain  areas.  laylor  therclore  directed  Ranch  Hand  to  spray  some  crop 
taigets.  beginning  on  October  30.  The  Ranch  Hand  planes  had  to  operate  under 
the  Farm  Gate  concept  when  spraying  crops.  'Unit  is.  they  earned  temporary 
South  Vietnamese  markings  and  were  under  the  ostensible  control  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  "aircraft  commander"  who  was  also  on  board.  To  cut  exposuie  to 
ground  fire,  the  three  Ranch  Hand  aircraft  in  August  were  given  modified  spray 
systems.  Now  they  ci-uld  dispense  herbicides  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  per  acie 
(double  the  old  late).  and  finish  a  mission  in  a  single  pass.  Their  first  nineteen 
Cl  op-spraying  sorties  lasted  ten  days  in  October,  directed  against  rice.  corn, 
manioc,  bananas,  and  pineapples  near  War  Zone  D.  While  fighteis  escorted  all 
fiights.  enemy  ground  fire  scoicd  forty  hits  on  the  C-123s. 
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^op)  Loudspeakers  installed  in  a 


(Bottom)  Leaflets  dropped  from  a 
Skytrain 


Broadcasts  and  leallet  drops  over  Viet 
Cong.held  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
were  part  of  the  "Open  Arms" 
program  to  persuade  insurgents  to 
surrender 
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In  Novembci  and  December  Ranch  hand  sprayed  enenu  rice  near  War 
Zone  D.  An  intelligence  source  quoted  the  Viet  Cong  Phuoc  Thanh  provincial 
committeeas  leportingthat  the  destroyed  rice  would  have  fed  theirtroops  in  the 
area  lor  two  yeai  s.  During  these  flights  ground  fire  shot  out  an  engine  on  a  C- 1 23. 
and  the  plane  baiely  made  it  back  to  Bien  Hoa.  A  fourth  C-123  was  added  in 
December.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  detachment  had  llown  seventy-two  survey 
nights  and  363  spray  sorties,  defoliated  353  square  kilometers  of  vegetation,  and 
destroyed  7.620  acies  of  Viet  Cong  crops.  This  contrasted  with  the  750  acres  of 
crops  spiaycd  by  the  Vietname.se  in  1962  and  the  197  acres  in  1963." 

Concern  of  Washington  olfieials  over  strengthening  the  Khanh  government 
focused  fiesh  attention  on  psychological  operations  during  the  spring  of  1964. 
Psychological  warfare  had  been  conducted  since  1961  but  with  uneven  results.  In 
November  1961  l-'arm  Gate  had  first  used  four  SC-47s  for  leaflet  drops  and 
loudspeaker  broadcasts.  The  SC-47,  however,  was  not  well-suited  to  remote-area 
work.  Farm  Gate  wanted  a  plane  that  could  land  at  a  forward  site,  pick  up  local 
officials  or  Viet  Cong  defectors,  and  let  them  .speak  from  the  air  to  people  who 
would  recogni/'c  their  voices,  'lo  do  this  the  L-28  Helio  Super  Courier  (later 
designated  U-IO)  seemed  ideal.  The  aircraft,  specially  configuied  for  the  CIA. 
featured  short-takeofl-and-landing  and  other  admirable  characteristics.  Faim 
Gate  requested  eight  l.-28s  and  authoiity  to  cieate  a  psychological  warfare 
branch  of  three  qualified  officers  and  two  technicians,  to  forge  "a  sophisticated 
psychological  warfare  effort."" 

riiese  efforts  wcie  abruptly  dampened.  On  Februars  1 1.  1962.  a  low-flying 
SC-47  dropping  leaflets  ticar  Da  Lat  crashed  and  killed  eight  Amcrictms  and  one 
Vietnamese.  Embarrassed  by  the  loss  ol  so  many  Americans  on  a  flight  that  was 
supposed  to  train  Vietnamese.  Secretary  McNamaia  ordered  Icafiet  and  speakci 
missions  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  .loint  Chiefs  directed  that  U.S. 
aircraft  refrain  from  such  operations  “except  in  unusual  circumstances.”"  In 
.lime  1962  the  Vietnamese  equipped  a  C-47  with  speakers  for  airborne 
broadcasts." 

The  Air  Staff  and  PACAF  wanted  F-arm  Gate  to  tiain  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  personnel  lor  psychological  warfare.  But  by  April  1963  the  2d  Air  Division 
director  of  operations.  Col.  Winston  P.  Anderson,  judged  the  Vietnamese  to 
have  little  recognition  of  its  importance.  ITomJunc  1 962  through  .lanuary  1963. 
the  Vietnamese  speaker-equipped  C-47  had  made  a  total  of  twenty-two  flights 
fourteen  loudspeaker  and  eight  p.sychological  warfare.  Now  and  then  the  stand¬ 
ard  C-47.S  dispensed  leaflets,  and  the  L-I9s  of  the  liaison  .squadrons  participated 
in  a  small  program  of  civic  action,  troop  information,  and  enemy  leaflet 
dissemination." 

In  September  1962  Farm  Gate  received  two  offourauthori/ed  U-IO  Helio 
Super  Couriers,  one  being  rigged  with  speakers.  Between  December  14.  1962. 
and  May  13. 1963.  F-arn  Gate  made  a  number  of  flights  in  the  U-IO  to  evaluate  it 
as  a  psychological  wai  fare  aircraft.*'*’  And  in  May.  Mr.  McNamara  approved  the 
use  of  American  planes  to  supplement  Victnamc.sc  p.sychological  opeiations, 
provided  minimum  U.S.  personnel  wcie  aboard.*’’ 
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The  mission  was  then  divided  between  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  tlie  2d 
Air  Division,  with  neither  of  them  given  authority  to  coordinate  the  overall 
psychological  warfare  program.‘’-Thc2d  Air  Division  favored  the  Helio  Super 
Courier.  While  the  C-47  carried  a  navigator  and  was  better  for  night  flights,  the 
U-IO  was  more  maneuverable,  not  as  noisy,  and  less  susceptible  to  ground  fire 
since  it  was  smaller.  The  weight  of  the  U-IO’s  laminated  fiberglass  armor  dimin¬ 
ished  airciaft  performance,  but  protected  the  crew  against  light-caliber  fire. 

After  speakers  and  other  equipment  were  installed  in  two  more  U-lOs.  the 
2d  Air  Division  had  three  planes  for  speaker  and  leaflet  missions.  Their  flights 
stepped  up  after  May  1963,  By  October  22,  2d  Air  Division  aircraft  bad  flown 
386  psychological  warfare  sorties.'’' 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  aerial  psychological  operations  were  often  the  sole 
swift  means  of  communication  between  the  government  and  icmote  rural 
peoples.  Since  part  of  President  Khanh’s  weakness  stemmed  from  loss  of  contact 
with  the  hinterland,  it  was  proposed  to  expand  the  training  of  Vietname.se  in 
psychological  operations.  While  visiting  Saigon,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  was  impressed  with  the  potential  of  these  activities.  He 
supported  the  proposal  to  enlarge  them,  which  Pre.sident  Johnson  approved  on 
April  28."^ 

To  support  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  "political  warfaie."  the  Viet- 
name.se  Air  Force  set  up  a  general  political  warfare  directorate  with  headquarteis 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  officers  at  each  wing.  Ten  single-engine  utility  aircraft  (six 
U-6As  and  four  U- 1 7As)  were  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  for  modifi¬ 
cation  to  psychological  warfare  duty. 

Also  over  the  summer  of  1964,  the  7d  Air  Division  worked  with  the  United 
States  Army  Support  Command.  Saigon,  to  test  a  public  address  system.  It 
consisted  of  eight  125-watt  speakers  installed  in  a  Vietnamese  H-34  hclicopiei. 
Messages  could  be  heard  or.  the  ground  as  the  chopper  flew  at  a  fairly  safe 
altitude  of  three  thousand  feet,  but  the  rotor  blades  distorted  the  sound,  rhe  2d 
Air  Division  abandoned  the  project,  while  the  Army  continued  to  maintain  seven 
UH-1 B  copters  fitted  with  the  public  address  system.*’^ 

American  and  Vietnamese  aircraft  in  August  1964  reached  a  new  high  of 
132  psychological  warfaie  sorties.  The  Vietnamese  were  nevertheless  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  internal  "personnel  services”tothcsoldicrsand  airmen.  Caught  up  in 
the  conversion  to  fighter  aircraft,  the  Vietnamese  paid  .scant  attention  to  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare.  Four  U-17s  w'cre  used  in  and  around  Saigon,  yet  only  one  U-6 
was  modified  due  to  the  complications  in  installing  speakers.'’'’ 

The  U-10  section  of  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  was  authori/cd  four 
ail  craft  and  six  pilots.  An  accident  claimed  one  plane  in  September,  and  the 
absence  of  a  planned  flow  of  replacement  pilots  proved  even  more  serious.  In 
November  the  U-10  section  was  down  to  two  pilots,  each  averaging  more  than 
one  hundred  flying  hours  during  the  month. 

Psychological  warfare  sorties  by  USAF  and  Vietnamese  aircraft  totaled  106 
in  September,  109  in  October,  69  in  November,  and  102  in  December  1964. 
Although  four  USAF  replacement  pilots  finally  joined  the  U-10  section,  the 
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Impression  was  current  that  “we  ate  piddling  with"  psychological  operations 
"and  not  getting  anywhere.”''’ 

That  impression  applied  also  to  the  broader  canvas  of  events  in  Vietnam. 
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Viet  Congniglit  outpost  and  liamlct  attacks  doubled  in  intensity  during  the 
last  half  of  1964.  They  were  especially  severe  in  the  III  and  IV  Coips  factical 
Zones.  In  October  the  enemy  scored  marked  successes  in  the  II  Corps,  which  had 
been  almost  pacified  a  few  months  earlier.' 

General  Moore  thought  it  just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Viet  Congtiied  to 
spring  a  psychologically  damaging  surprise  laid  ora  moitar  bombardment  on  a 
major  air  base.  Although  the  Vietnamese  were  responsible  for  interior  security 
and  perimeter  defense,  the  2d  Air  Division  had  its  own  foice  of  one  officci  and 
280  airmen  as  additional  guards. 

Pi  oper  aircraft  dispersal  was  virtually  impossible  at  the  overloaded  airfields, 
thus  inviting  sabotage  or  attack.  This  prompted  PACAF  to  ask  CINCPAC  m 
August  1964  to  allow  one  of  the  two  B-57  st|uadrons  to  move  from  Bien  Hoii  to 
Takhli.  Action  was  put  off  until  October,  when  General  Harris  spoke  personally 
with  Admiial  Sharp.  The  latter  then  permitted  halt  o!  each  squadi  on  to  leturn  tt/ 
Clark  Air  Base  for  training.  This  trimmed  the  numbci  ol  B-57s  on  aleit  at  Bien 
Hoa  to  eighteen,  but  the  field  remained  overcrowded  and  poorly  defended. 

How  insecure  Bien  Hoa  was  became  clear  on  the  night  of  November  I.  when 
a  Viet  Cong  mortar  squadron  penetrated  the  Vietnamese  perimeter  defenses.  The 
ensuing  thirty-minute  bariage  killed  foui  and  wounded  seventy-two.  destroyed 
five  B-57.sand  one  H-43  helicopter. and  damaged  thirteen  B-57.sarid  three  H-4.3s. 
Vietnamese  losses  totaled  two  killed,  five  wounded,  three  A-l  Hs  destioyed.  and 
three  A-l  Hs  and  two  C-47s  damaged.  Some  houses,  a  mess  hall,  \ehicles.  and 
fuel  tanks  were  also  destroyed  or  damaged. - 

fhe  attack  provoked  discussions  on  countermeasures  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  in  Washington.  I'hc  .loiiit  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  previously  agieed  on 
positive  action  against  North  Vietnam,  but  diffcicd  on  the  severity,  timing,  and 
location  of  that  action,  fhe  major  point  of  indecision  stcnirred  from  the  stand  of 
•Ambassador  'faylor.  He  held  that  the  United  .States  could  start  no  strong  mo\e 
against  North  Vietnam  until  a  stable  government  e.xisted  in  Saigon.  Conse¬ 
quently.  planning  for  an  air  campaign  had  continued  on  a  contmgenev  basis.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year  in  office.  President  .lohnson  reni.irked  that  his  principal 
advisers  had  made  no  unanimous  lecommendation  foraii  activity  against  North 
Vietnam. 

As  noted  earlier.  Secietary  of  Defease  McNamaia  put  haid  questions  to  the 
.loint  Chiefs  regarding  the  effects  of  bombing  the  ninety-1  our  strategic  an  targets 
identilied  in  North  Vietnam.  In  their  leply  the  chiels  accepted  CINCPAC 
assurances.  Ihe  targets  could  be  attacked  without  depleting  (uel  and  oidnance 
needed  to  meet  a  Chinese  intervention.  CINCPAC  had  already  prepaied  a  plan 
to  attack  all  the  taigcts  in  twenty  days.  .Since  theic  was  no  doubt  that  Hanoi  was 
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administering  and  sustaining  the  war.  General  LeMay  pushed  for  Air  Foice  and 
Navy  ail  strikes  on  North  Vietnam's  source  of  supply.  He  felt  that  interdiction 
would  be  far  more  expensive  and  much  less  efficient  than  closing  North  Viet¬ 
nam’s  ports  and  destroying  the  supplies  by  strategic  bombing  before  they  stai  ted 
south. 

General  Greene,  the  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  had  backed  l.eMay  but 
the  other  chiefs  supported  Ambassador  Taylor's  view.  LeMay  counteicd  that 
there  could  be  no  sound  Saigon  government  without  morale-building  offensive 
opei  ations.  The  Vietnamese  military  establishment  was  the  sole  stabili/ing  force. 
If  that  collapsed,  the  United  States  might  well  have  to  fight  to  get  its  militaiy 
advisors  and  their  dependents  out  of  the  country. 

Now.  the  Bien  Hoa  attack  spurred  the  Joint  Chiefs  toward  a  strong  reprisal. 
On  November !  they  verbally  recommended  to  Secretary  McNamara  immediate 
U.S.  air  strikes  against  infiltration  targets  in  the  Laotian  panhandle;  airlifting 
U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  to  defend  Da  Nang.  Tan  Son  Nhut.  and  Bien 
Hoa;  and  assembling  USAF  units  within  sixty  to  .seventy-two  hours  for  air 
operations  against  North  Vietnam.  The  air  campaign  would  consist  of  an  initial 
B-52  night  strike  flown  from  Guam  against  Phuc  Yen  airfield,  first-light  naval  aii 
strikes  on  other  airfields  and  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  oil  storage  areas,  and  rapidly 
progressing  attacks  against  the  entire  ninety-four  targets  listed. 

Angered  by  the  Bien  Hoa  affair.  Ambassador  Taylor  favored  limited 
ictahation  against  selected  North  Vietnamese  targets  by  American  and  Viet¬ 
namese  aircraft,  coupled  with  a  policy  statement  warning  of  a  similar  U..S. 
response  to  future  incidents.  President  Johnson’s  civilian  advisers,  chiefly  Secre¬ 
taries  Rusk  and  McNamara. counseled  patrnce.  The  President  listened.  He  was 
concerned  about  the  upcoming  election  and  about  possible  Viet  Cong  action 
against  American  dependents  in  Saigon. 

Ruling  out  an  instant  response,  the  President  ordered  quick  replacement  of 
the  destioyed  and  seriously  damaged  B-57s  at  Bien  Hoa  He  further  directed  a 
National  Security  Council  working  group,  chaired  by  William  P.  Bundy,  to 
outline  political  and  military  options  available  against  North  Vietnam.  In  its 
early  deliberations  the  Bundy  group  leaned  toward  lestiained  action.  In  contrast, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  on  December  18  recommended,  first,  a  haid-hitting.  fa^i. 
’‘full-squcc/.e"  air  campaign  against  Noith  Vietnam  completed  in  twenty  days. 
Secondly,  as  a  fall-back  position,  they  proposed  tightly  controlled  and  giadually 
increasing  air  pressure  over  a  two-month  period.’ 

Meanwhile  on  the  night  of  November  6.  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
led  thirty-two  Victnamc.se  A-lHs  against  a  Viet  Cong  camp  in  Zone  D.  The 
mission  was  a  widely  announced  reprisal  for  the  Bien  Hoa  incident.  According  to 
South  Vietnamese  intelligence  reports,  the  attack  caused  live  hundred  enemy 
casualties. 

On  the  16th  the  Viet  Cong  troops  in  Zone  D  lorayed  out  and  battled 
Vietnamese  forces  for  six  hours  near  Ben  Cal.  Gcneial  Khanh  personalis 
directed  a  massive  operation  in  response.  One  hundred  fifteen  U.S.  Army  and 
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Vietnamese  helicopters  lifted  twelve  battalions  of  ground  troops  to  the  fringe  of 
Zone  D  near  Ben  Sue.  They  killed  163  guerrillas  (83  by  air)  and  captuied  68.-* 

These  and  other  sizable  Vietnamese  assaults  did  not  deter  the  insurgents 
surrounding  Saigon.  Severe  floods  from  typhoons  in  November,  together  with 
lesurgent  communist  activity,  vntually  collapsed  governmental  authority  in  the 
ten  central  provinces.  As  the  Hoods  receded,  the  Viet  Cong  moved  in  to  take 
almost  complete  control  of  the  countryside  in  the  populous  Quang  Ngai  and 
Bmh  Dinh  Provinces.  The  enemy  confined  the  government's  presence  to  district 
towns  and  provincial  capital  cities. 

Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  open  a  road  briefly  by  committing  four  to 
six  battalions  of  troops.  But  as  soon  as  they  withdrew,  the  guerrillas  moved  in. 
Constant  Viet  Cong  actions  kept  the  army  units  off-balance  and  cost  them  dearly 
in  men.  erpiipment.  and  morale.  The  enemy  seemed  to  easily  recruit  replacements 
for  his  losses.  And  the  National  Liberation  Front  .stood  ready  as  a  shadow 
government  to  sei/.e  power  when  the  Saigon  regime  ciumbled.' 

During  a  press  interview  in  Saigon  on  November  21.  Ambassador  Taylor 
depicted  the  principal  problem  in  Vietnam  as  the  dual  inability  to  foim  a  solid 
national  government  and  to  stop  Viet  Cong  reinforcement.  The  Ambassador 
realized  the  military  value  of  air  strikes  against  Laotian  infiltration  routes  and 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrator-training  areas.  He  suggested  a  few  selective  bomb¬ 
ings,  but  clung  to  the  belief  that  a  sound  government  in  Saigon  was  the  first 
priority  On  the  other  hand.  the. ioint  Chiefs  more  and  more  accepted  the  USAF 
position.  Stopping  Hanoi's  suppoii  of  the  insuigency  was  a  piercquisite  for  a 
stable  Saigon  icgime.*’ 

William  Bundy's  National  Security  Council  working  group  outlined  thiee 
possible  cour.ses  of  action  for  the  United  States.  One  envisioned  reprisal  att  teks. 
intensified  covert  operations,  lesumption  of  offshore  naval  patrols,  and  stepped- 
up  Laotian  1-28  attacks.  Another  called  for  the  “fast  full  squeeze"  bombing  of 
Noith  Vietnam  favoicd  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  which  Bundy  termed  “almost 
lecklcss."  an  invitation  to  Chinese  inteivention.  fhe  last  specified  a  “slow 
squeeze"  of  aii  attacks  on  infiltration  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  All  three  would 
give  an  impression  of  steady  and  deliberate  piessurc-building  while  permitting 
the  United  States  to  nalt  at  any  time.  Bundy  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  '1 .  McNaughton  liked  the  last  option.’ 

yUnbassador'l  aylorai  lived  in  Washington  on  November  26  to  join  conler- 
ences  on  strategy.  He  advocated  U.S.  actions  to  restore  adequate  government  in 
Saigon,  lefine  the  counterinsurgency  campaign,  and  convince  or  eompel  Hanoi 
to  cease  helping  the  Viet  Cong,  Taylor  set  out  a  three-phase  piogram.  The  first 
phase  was  to  consist  of  heightened  covert  actions,  anti-infiltiation  attacks  in 
Laos,  and  reprisal  bombing  all  to  stiffen  South  Vietnamese  moiale.  The  second 
would  uffoid  moie  air  attacks  on  infiltration  objectives  in  North  Vietnam.  1  he 
third  was  to  ultimately  destioy  all  impoitant  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
thought  (much  like  Bundy)  that  the  first  phase  should  start  at  once. 

The  Ambassador  believed  that  U.S.  aircraft  ought  to  take  pait  in  the  aii 
operations  o\ci  Laos  (the  initial  pha.se  of  the  stepped-up  action).  This  would 
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demonstrate  American  willingness  to  shaie  in  the  risks  ol  acting  against  North 
Vietnam.  Armed  reconnaissance  strikes  on  infiltration  routes  m  the  Laotian 
panhandle  would  signal  a  deeper  U.S.  iiwoKement  in  the  conllict  and  a  resolve  to 
back  the  governments  of  both  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Briefed  on  December  1.  I’lesident  Johnson  accepted  the  piemise  that  a 
stable  South  Vietnamc.se  government  was  the  first  essential  to  end  the  insur¬ 
gency.  On  the  2d  he  approved  the  first-phase  military  actions.  He  said  that 
subsequent  ones  would  project  progicssiveair  bombardment  to  the  north  lather 
than  by  lunctional  target  .systems.  At  first  the  heavier  Laotian  1-28  and  USAl- 
strikes  along  Laotian  infiltration  routes,  as  well  as  special  covert  maritime 
operations,  would  be  psychological  warnings  to  Hanoi.  Aftei  an  unspecified 
transitional  period,  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  would  begin  against  infiltia- 
tion  objectives  Just  beyond  the  demilitari/ed  /one.  Then  moving  northward  to 
the  19th  parallel,  the  strikes  were  toeventually  hit  the  Hanoi  airfields  and  POL 
stoiage.  while  naval  foices  mined  and  blockaded  Noith  Vietnam's  ports.’' 

Upon  his  leturn  to  .Saigon  on  December  7,  Ambassador  Taylor  stiessed  to 
Vietnamese  leaders  that  Washington  wanted  political  stability  above  all.'’ 

In  line  with  the  President's  decision,  a  Joint  State-Defense  message  on 
December  8  instructed  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador  in  Vientitme  to  .seek  appioval  lot 
American  air  strikes  on  hostile  communications  in  Laos.  The  go-ahead  was  given 
on  the  lOth  and  Secretaiy  of  Defense  McNamara  authori/cd  two  missions  a 
week,  each  consisting  of  four  aiicraft.  'I'his  very  icstiicted  bombing  was  nick¬ 
named  Band  Roll. 

Weekly,  a  National  Security  Council  committee  was  to  designate  two 
segments  ol  the  line  of  communications  for  armed  reconnaissance  as  well  as  a 
fixed  taiget  for  ordnance  remainingat  the  end  of  the  route  sweep.  Both  I ISAL 
and  USN  planes  wcie  to  play  a  part,  with  MACV  acting  as  the  local  coordinating 
authority.  Publicity  was  forbidden  as  weie  attacks  on  the  Laotian  people. 
Taigets  ol  opportunity  had  to  be'Tininistakingly  military  activity  of  a  transient 
or  mobile  nature."  I-'i.Ned  installations  could  be  hit  only  during  attacks  on  cleaily 
identified  militaiy  convoys  and  pensonnel.  oi  as  .secondary  targets.  No  mission 
could  be  launched  from  Thai  ba.ses  or  cany  napalm.  Secietary  McNamaia's 
e.xplicii  and  detailed  oideiv  left  little  room  foi  combat  commandeis  to  specify 
tactics,  ordnance,  routing,  and  like  mattei.s."’ 

Admiral  Shaip.  CINCPAC.  was  impre.ssed  with  the  high-level  national 
inteiest  in  the  armed  reconnaissance  progiam.  He  gave  the  maiden  mission  to  the 
I--l()5  Llninderchiefs  of  PACAL  s  80th  Tactical  Squadron  at  Korat.  I  hailand. 
Shaip  selected  a  section  of  Route  8  lor  the  aimed  sweep  and  the  Nape  load 
bridge  as  the  target  lor  unu.sed  oidnance.  The  fifteen-plane  loice  took  oil  Irom 
Da  Nang  on  December  14.  Three  RI--IOIs  served  as  pathfindeis  and  damage- 
as.sessment  craft.  Eight  E-IOOs  flew  combat  air  patiol  to  guard  against  MIG 
inteilerence.  Pour  l--l()5s  carried  750-pound  bombs.  2.75-inch  lockets.  and 
20-mm  ammunition.  The  mission  achieved  slim  results  becatise  the  hea\y  ord¬ 
nance  load  led  to  miscalculation  ol  time  and  distance.  Short  of  fuel,  the  T-I05s 
made  a  hurried  attack  on  the  bridge  and  missed  it 
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Navy  planes  Hew  on  December  17.  Four  A-llls  escorted  by  eight  F-4Bs 
conducted  armed  leconnaissance  of  Routes  121  and  12.  with  the  Ban  Boung  Bau 
road  bridge  as  tlie  fixed  alternative.  The  aiicraft  failed  to  damage  the  bridge  but 
destroyed  eight  buildings  at  otie  end. 

I'he  next  mission  sent  four  F-IOOs  of  the  428th  Tactical  Fighter  .Squadron 
along  Route  8  on  December  21.  Lightly  aimed  with  CBLI-2As  and  2.75-inch 
rockets,  the  fighteis  became  disoriented  after  leceiving  heavy  llak.  ran  low  on 
fuel,  and  found  no  secondary  target. 

Reports  on  the  fiist  two  US  A  F  missions  disturbed  Geneial  l.cMay.  Me  sent 
word  to  General  Mooie  that  he  expected  higher  professionalism,  even  though  he 
leeogni/ed  that  the  light  curbs  complicated  air  operations. 

I  o  prepaie  for  the  fourth  mission.  PACAF  s  44th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ion  deployed  six  F-I()5s  from  Okinawa  to  Da  Nang.  Four  of  them  icconnoitcred 
Route  2.1  on  December  25.  with  a  strike  against  the  military  bariacks  at 
Tchepone.  The  opeiation  went  well,  though  the  dive-bombing  at  1  chepone  was 
inaccurate.  During  the  fifth  mission  on  December  30.  foui  Navy  A-l  Hs  struck 
the  military  catnp." 

I’lanners  fora  mission  on  .lanuaiy  13 chose  the  Ban  Ken  bridge,  the  most 
impoitant  potential  checkpoint  on  Route  7.  Aerial  photos  showed  thirty-four 
antiaircraft  guns  (37-mm  and  57-mm)  in  place,  with  up  to  seventy  more  filing 
positions  built  but  not  occupied.  The  planners  scheduled  an  RF-IOI  as  path¬ 
finder  and  another  for  bomb  damage  assessment,  eight  1--I00s  carrying  CBU- 
2As  for  flak  suppicssion.  and  sixteen  F-I()5s  from  the  44th  and  (>7th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadrons  as  strike  aiicraft.  The  two  flights  ol  F-IOOs  were  to  lly 
low-level  and  abreast  ticross  the  gunsites  to  knock  them  out  with  cluster  bombs. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  F-  105s  would  attack  the  bridge.  Each  of  the  fust  eight 
F-IO'is  were  to  diop  eight  750-pound  bombs.  This  would  be  followed  by  eight 
F-105s  loaded  with  six  bombs  and  two  AGiVI-l2B  Bullpup  air-to-giound  mis¬ 
siles.  An  Air  America  C-123  was  to  serve  as  aiiborne  contiol  for  leseue 
helicopters. 

I  he  F-lOOs  pummeled  the  gun  positions  but  .some  firing  continued.  The  first 
wave  of  F-I05s  cut  the  biidge  with  their  sixty-four  bomb.s.  The  F-IOOs  tmd  the 
second  wave  of  F-I05s  made  multiple  runs  on  the  gunsites.  the  mixed  ordnance 
of  the  F-105s  lequiring  at  least  three  passes  to  expend.  Moieovei.  the  1  hunder- 
chiefs  had  to  descend  into  flak  langc  to  contiol  their  missiles,  and  one  plane  wtis 
downed.  An  F- 1 00  on  its  fifth  ptiss  was  also  shot  down.  Four  other  aiicraft  weic 
mtiged. 

Geneial  Mooie  said  that  poor  judgment  was  displayed  in  the  attack.  To 
escape  the  losses,  the  planes  should  have  broken  oil  the  engagement  alter 
knocking  out  the  bridge.'- 

While  It  seemed  impossible  loi  giound  tiansportation  to  bypass  the  B:in 
Ken  biidge.  the  communists  within  thiee  days  converted  the  top  ol  :i  dam  just 
upiiver  into  a  traffic  route.  Press  lepoiis  ol  the  two  lost  aiicnilt  prompted 
Senator  Wayne  1  .  Mor.se  to  charge  that  the  air  opeiation  violated  the  1962 
Geneva  agieements  on  Laos." 
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Armed  reconnaissance  sweeps  by  Seventh  Fleet  aircraft  on  .lanuary  2  and 
10.  1965.  detected  no  enemy.  On  the  15th.  as  si.\  A-l  Hs  reconnoiteied  Route  2.5 
at  night,  the  flight  leader  became  separated  from  the  flare  plane  and  wandered 
west  of  the  road.  He  sighted  and  attacked  moving  trucks  and  also  adjacent 
buildings  that  turned  out  to  be  the  friendly  village  of  Ban  Tang  Vai.  No  further 
.secondary  targets  weie  assigned  for  night  missions.*^ 

Admiral  Sharp  near  the  end  of  January  took  a  clo.se  look  at  this  relatively 
small  interdiction  campaign,  conducted  at  least  risk  and  under  tight  control  from 
Washington.  He  concluded  that  the  program  could  be  better  managed  from 
Laos.  He  insisted  that  militarily  effective  interdiction  had  to  be  constantly  and 
completely  responsive  to  the  tactical  situation.  General  Harris,  the  PACAF 
commander,  agreed  that  the  missions  were  too  few  to  sway  Hanoi.  StiP.  they  may 
have  imparted  political  strength  to  the  Laotian  government  at  a  critical  Juncture. 
In  late  January  and  early  February,  an  armed  coup  was  defeated.'' 

Meanwhile  in  South  Vietnam.  General  Khanh  and  several  associates  had 
seized  power  from  the  provisional  civil  government  on  December  20.  1964. 
Ambassador  'I'aylor  strongly  protested  and  after  that  the  lelations  between  him 
and  Khanh  were  strained.  Taylor  was  apparently  concerned  that  the  feeble 
Saigon  government  might  yield  to  elements  clamoring  for  a  cease-fire  and 
coalition  with  the  National  Liberation  Front.  He  may  therefore  have  hinted  that 
U.S.  advisors  were  about  to  take  command  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  In 
any  event,  the  unstable  conditions  in  the  countiy  encouraged  the  Viet  Cong. 
They  increasingly  turned  from  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics  to  more  conventional 
mobile  warfare  by  regular  units.  This  pushed  the  United  States  into  stronger 
support  of  the  counterinsurgency.'* 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  already  made  clear  that  the  conllict 
was  chiefly  a  ground  war  in  which  aviation  could  make  only  .secondary  conn  ibu- 
tions.  While  this  strategy  precluded  the  full  use  of  tactical  air  power.''  the  rathei 
small  Vietname.se  and  U.S.  air  opeiations  were  centra!  to  saving  the  Vietnamese 
ground  forees  from  piecemeal  defeat.  On  December9.  forexample.  A-l  Hs  from 
the  Vietnamese  516th  Fighter  Squadron  struck  a  Viet  Cong  foice  and  left 
thirty-three  enemy  dead.  The  force  on  December  7  had  attacked  the  An  Lao 
district  headquarters  in  Binh  Dinh  Province  and  ambushed  government  relief 
troops.  In  the  three-day  battle  the  foe  inflicted  battle  lo.sses  of  twenty-eight  killed, 
fifty  wounded,  and  twenty-two  missing. 

Also  on  December  9  a  Viet  Cong  battalion  as.saulted  and  overran  a  govern¬ 
ment  battalion  command  post  and  105-mm  howitzer  platoon  near  lam  Ky  in 
QuangTin  Province.  A  USAF  captain  joined  the  eighteen  strike  sorties  flown  by 
the  5 16th  Fighter  Squadron  against  the  hill  position.  All  the  strikes  were  directed 
by  an  0-1 A  pilot  and  Vietnamese  observer  who  were  in  the  air  (or  ten  hours. 
Direct  hits  on  the  artillery  site  exploded  ammunition  and  killed  enemy  gunners. 
The  last  flight  of  four  A- 1  Hs  landed  at  Da  Nang  after  sunset  when  the  ceiling  was 
under  five  hundred  feet  and  visibility  less  than  a  mile.  Government  troop.i  retook 
the  ground  and  confirmed  162  Viet  Cong  killed  (85  by  air).  Friendly  losses 
totaled  26  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.'" 
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During  thi'  mglu  of  December  10.  i  .vo  Viet  Cong  battalions  struck  outposts 
at  l.ong  My  in  Chuong  Tliien  I’lovinceandatnbusheti  reliel  loiccs.  A  I'.S.  Arms 
1.-19  and  a  USAI-  0-1 1-  located  t'lc  ambush  and  put  lourco\cring  A-ll;s  on  the 
camoullaged  loxholcs.  ILS.  Army  hclicoptcis  liom  Soc  1  lang  held  the  cnem\ 
until  Vietnamese  in  A-1  llsairixcd  and  delivered  oidnance  m  the  lace  ol  intense 
ground  the.  One  A-l  11  was  downed,  tin ee  A- 1 11s  and  five  helicopters  damaged. 
By  fine  teamwoik  the  A-l  Ms  and  armed  helicopteis  killed  about  lour  bundled  ol 
the  fifteen  bundled  enemy  troops,  and  probably  sa\ed  a  government  battalion 
and  a  regional  force  company  Irom  being  ovei  whelmed 

Viet  Cong  night  attacks  on  hamlets  and  outposts  .soaied  to  a  new  high.  A 
total  of  ninety-si.\  incidents  took  place  ovei  the  last  ten  days  ol  December, 
diawing  flaie  and  strike  aircraft.  The  planes  forced  the  loe  to  bieak  oil  the  assault 
in  ninety-four  of  the  cases.  Still  under  test.  AC-47  gunships  joined  the  air  alerts 
and  performed  well.  On  the  night  of  December  24.  for  e.vample.  an  AC-47  used 
Its  miniguns  to  blast  gueriillas  off  the  wall  of  a  foil  under  siege.'" 

At  night  on  December  27.  two  North  Vietname.se  legiments  raided  the 
hamlet  ol  Binh  Gia.  fhe  ne.xt  morning  a  icinforced  ranger  battalion,  aided  b\ 
thice  armed  helicopters,  tried  without  success  to  relieve  the  hamlet.  That  evening 
the  Viet  Cong  hit  the  rangers  a;  the  neat  by  town  of  Ngai  Giao  but  weredrnen  oil. 
On  the  29th.  twenty-lour  U.S.  Army  Ull-IBs.  protected  by  filteen  armed 
Ull-IBs.  lifted  two  other  rangci  companies  to  a  landing  aiea  neai  Bmh  (iia. 
Small-aims  and  machinegun  fiie  claimed  thiec  of  the  helicopteis.  One  rangei 
company  fought  its  way  out.  the  second  was  overiun. 

I'he  defeat  seemed  to  have  stemmed  from  the  absence  of  pieplanned 
cooidmation  of  tactical  air  support  lot  the  heliborne  operation.  Another  lactoi 
was  the  late  lequest  lor  fightei  s.  made  only  aftei  the  loss  of  the  three  helicopters. 
Eight  .A-l  I:  sorties  covered  the  downed  UM-IBs.  f-oui  Vietnamese  M-.14  helicop¬ 
ters  carried  ammunition  into  the  area  and  evacuated  wounded.  A  C-47  llaieship 
lighted  the  scene  through  the  night. 

Escorted  by  liftcen  armed  UM-lBs.twenty-si.\  Ull-I  Bs  lilted  the  2d  and  4th 
Marine  Battalions  into  the  /one.  Eight  helicopteis  weie  hit  and  one  exploded, 
killing  the  crew.  Finally  on  the  alternoon  ol  December  .^0.  font  A-l  Es  and  live 
A- 1  Ms  -esponded  to  requests.  I  hc  strike  aiiciaft  blasted  two  spots  in  the  rubbci 
forests  .K  'id  Bmh  Gia  that  leportedly  sheltered  two  Vic!  Cong  battalions  At 
the  same  time.  M-.14s  evacuated  thirty-four  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded  men. 
A  C-47,  four  A-IF.s.  and  one  AC-47  furnished  night  illumination  and  fire 
support.-' 

The  4th  Marine  Battalion  battled  its  way  into  tiic  rubber  forest  on 
December  3 1 .  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy  (identified  from  captuied 
documents  as  the  48th  Main  Force  Viet  Cong  Regiment).  I  he  Marine  com¬ 
mander  radioed  the  USAF'  forward  air  controller  overhead  for  air  support.  Foui 
A-IEs  responded  and  hit  enemy  positions  with  napalm  and  geneial- purpose 
bombs.  In  the  aftei  noon,  eight  A-IEs  vvcie  scrambled  and  sent  to  the  scene.  But 
the  senior  giound  commander  ordered  them  returned  to  Bicn  Moa.  because  aii 
support  had  not  been  requested  thiough  Vietnamese  army  channels. 
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Armed  helicoptois  tiicd  to  launch  stiikes  later  that  da\.  However,  they 
learned  I  torn  U.S.  Mat  me  Corps  advisois  with  the  surrounded  battalion  that  the 
thick  blanches  ol  the  lubbei  tiees  absorbed  the  rocket >  and  machinegun  fiie 
I'rom  the  atr.  Attacking  at  dusk  and  using  massed  automatic  weapons,  the  Viet 
Cong  overpowcied  the  4th  Marine  Battalion.  All  through  the  night  of  the  a  1st. 
thiee  C-47s.  two  C-I2.7s.  one  AC-47,  and  loin  A-IHs  supplied  Bare  liie  sup¬ 
port.  Even  so.  just  2.72  ol  the  5.72  men  ol  the  4th  Marine  Battalion  managed  to 
stiaggle  back  to  Binh  Ciia.'-' 

Cieneral  Khanh  took  personal  charge  of  a  large  opeiation  set  afoot  in  Phuoc 
Tuv  Province  on  .lanuary  1. 1965.  C- 1 27s  flew  the  1st  and  7d  Airborne  Battalions 
fiom  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  Vung  lau.  then  helicopteis  whisked  them  to  the  battle 
area.  On  Januaty  2  helicopteis  transported  the  7th  Airborne  Battalion  directly 
from  Bicn  Hoa.  Tactical  fighters  supported  continuing  operations  with  cover 
and  escort,  landing-zone  pieparations.  and  strikes  on  enemy  positions. 

On  the  5th  of  .lanuary.  eight  A-lEs  were  each  loaded  with  one  Lazy  Dog 
XM-44  cannister  and  normal  high-e.xplosive  ordnance.  The  aircraft  employed 
the  Lazy  Dog  missiles  against  Viet  Cong  iroops  firing  at  ll.,s.  Aimy  helicopter 
obsei  vet  s.  Government  troops  kept  clear  of  the  Lazy  D‘'g  'ones,  but  U.S.  Army 
air  observers  reported  that  after  the  drops  they  no  longct  received  ground  fire.  An 
intelligence  report  stated  that  the  Viet  Cong  carried  away  from  the  strike  areas 
fifteen  o.xcatt  loads  of  dead  and  wounded.-' 

At  General  Khanh's  order,  government  battalions  with  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles  continued  to  swing  through  the  safer  areas  of  Phuoc  Tuy  Province. 
Erom  .lanuary  10  through  E'ebruary  15.  a  small  air  suppoit  operations  centei 
managed  the  Bights  aiding  the  massive  sweeps.  I  he  operations  achieved  little,  for 
the  Viet  Cong  evaded  ground  contact.-'* 

Analysis  of  the  Binh  Gia  defeat  revealed  a  failure  to  u.sc  available  fi.xcd-vvmg 
an  support  properly.  Armed  helicopteis  were  unable  to  provide  the  needed 
lirepovvei.  As  the  M  ACV  .1-7  lepoi ted.  "the armed  1)  11- 1 B did  not  possess  heavy 
enough  oidnance  to  destroy  the  VC  in  pieparcd  positions  or  deter  their  assault, 
since  they  were  concealed  under  a  dense  canopy  of  tiees."-' 

Meanwhile,  an  incident  in  downtown  Saigon  brought  the  United  States  to 
the  verge  of  direct  all-out  action.  On  Christmas  Eve  1964  a  700-pound  chaige 
exploded  in  the  Brink  Hotel  (bachelo:  ollicers'<juartersfoi  U.S.  advisors),  killing 
two  Americans  while  injui  ing  sixty-four  Americans  and  forty-three  Vietnamese. 
Admiral  Sharp  and  the  .loint  Chiefs  lecommended  an  immediate  reprisal.  On 
December  29  I’lesidcnt  .lohnson  ruled  against  it. 

Ehe  Brink  Hotel  explosion,  a  direct  attack  against  and  an  open  challenge  to 
the  United  States,  was  ominous,  but  the  battle  at  Binh  Gia  was  potentially 
disastrous.  To  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  it  was  a  "highly  visible"  defeat  of  serious 
proportions.  On  December  71  Ambassadoi  laylor  levensed  his  thinking.  Bol¬ 
stered  by  Deputy  Ambas.iador  U.  Alexis  .lohnson  and  Geneial  Westmoreland, 
he  sent  a  joint  message  to  Washington.  It  advocated  American  air  action  against 
Noith  Vietnam  despite  the  persistent  weakness  of  the  Saigon  government.-'' 
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(Top)  Remains  of  a  B-57  destroyed  by  Viel  Cong 
mortar  attack  on  Bien  Hoa  on  Nov  t,  1964 


(Center  and  bottom)  Brink  BOO  area,  lollov/ing  the 
terrorist  attfck  on  December  24,  1964 


Courtesy  b  3  Aimy 


Courtesy  U  S  Army 
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Attention  then  turned  to  the  aii  strike  airci aft  on  hand.  Atttick  planes  in 
Vietnam  numbered  forty-eight  USAF  A-IEs  and  ninety-two  A-IHs  of  the 
V'ietnatnese  Air  Force.  I  his  combined  force  could  fly  about  sixty  combat  and 
thirty  training  sorties  a  day.  Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky  s  need  to  have  an  elite  "Palace 
Guard"  flight  of  standby  A-IHs  at  Ian  Son  iN'hut  constrained  Vietnamese 
combat  sorties.  These  planes  were  piloted  by  highly  trained,  scieened.  and 
politically  dependable  personnel  who  routinely  Hew  st  like  missions  in  the  111  and 
I V  Corps  areas.  However,  assignments  to  thwart  coups  and  to  control  dissidence 
often  diverted  them  from  action  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

Although  individual  Vietnamesestrikccicws  performed  valiantly,  the  grow¬ 
ing  independence  of  unit  commanders  diluted  the  control  of  the  air  operations 
centers.  Typically,  fifty  percent  of  the  aircraft  were  held  on  five-hour  ground 
tilert.  A  squadron  deciding  to  fly  would  call  fora  target  about  an  hour  before  the 
end  of  its  ground  alert  and  receive  a  set  of  coordinates  for  attack,  usually  in  a 
"frce-strikc"/one.  Hence  it  was  difficult  to  scramble  or  to  redirect  aircraft  to  meet 
emergencies. 

Early  in  .lanuary  196.5  the  Viet name.se 6?d  Tactical  Wingand  a  detachment 
ol  the  516th  Fighter  Squadron's  A-IHs  deployed  from  Pleiku  to  Nha  Trang. 
whet  e  work  was  to  stai  t  on  a  new  runway  in  February.  The  move  stationed  these 
stiike  aircraft  too  far  away  to  properly  support  the  critical  highland  piovinccs. 
including  Pleiku  and  Konttim.-’ 

Ambassador  Taylor  now  wanted  to  use  the  USAF  B-57s  at  Bien  Hoa  in 
combat.  He  also  wished  to  put  off  indefinitely  the  plan  to  form  a  fifth  and  si.xth 
Vietnamese  fighter  squadron,  so  that  the  Vietnamese  could  focus  on  operations 
in  lieu  of  training.-'  PACAF  on  .lanuary  12.  1965.  suggested  that  heavier  air 
demands  argued  for  greater  air  assets.  It  asked  for  thirteen  tactical  strike  squad¬ 
rons  in  Vietnam  (.seven  to  be  USAFjet  units),  extra  USAF  air  liaison  officers  and 
tactical  air  control  parties  to  extend  direct  air  support  nets  to  province  and  sector 
levels,  and  at  least  175  USAF  and  Vietnamese  0-ls  -  more  if  continuous  air 
reconnaissance  was  authori/ed.-'* 

Defending  the  role  of  U.S.  Army  helicopter  gunships.  General  Westmore¬ 
land  said  that  they  had  "performed  magnificently” at  Binh  Gia.  At  a  briefing  on 
January  1.1.  he  asked  ifstepping  up  air  firepower  made  sense  in  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  were  there  significant  and  vulnerable  targets  in  Viet  Cong  sanctuary  areas 
and  how  could  they  be  brought  under  attack?  General  DePuy.  the  MACV  .l-.l. 
addressed  the  question  in  a  paper  that  was  largely  the  work  of  USAF  Col.  Alan 
C.  Edmunds.  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  J-.l  for  Air. 

Targets  were  available,  the  study  said,  and  lifting  the  curbs  on  using  USAF 
airciaft  in  the  country  would  expand  air  power.  This  could  best  be  done  by 
drawing  on  Guam-based  B-52  bombers  as  well  as  USN  carrier  aircraft  on  South 
Vietnamese  offshore  stations,  for  air  facilities  in  Vietnam  were  scarce  and 
oveicrowded.  The  Vietnamese  ground  forces  were  apparently  unable  to  give  a 
high  degree  of  security  against  Viet  Cong  attack  of  air  bases.  And  it  was  hard  to 
haul  ordnance  and  aviation  fuel  to  Vietname.se  airfields.’® 
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Ail  Staff  analysts  agiecd  with  part  of  the  study.  Calling  on  airciall  outside 
tlie  country  would  indeed  alleviate  the  airfield  security  pioblem.  As  etirly  as 
December  9.  1964,  General  l.eMay  had  suggested  .sending  l^S  gioiind  combat 
units  into  Vietnam  lor  air  base  defense.  'I  he  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  had 
dcnuii  red.  saying  that  it  was  contrary  to  national  policy.  1  he  Ai  my  had  objected 
on  the  giound  that  four  divisions  would  be  needed  to  defend  eighteen  opeiating 
sites.  As  lor  the  supply  system,  theie  was  no  doubt  that  conveying  POl  and 
ordnance  was  cumbeisome,  slow,  and  lisky.  I  his  was  especially  true  when  done 
by  baiges.  ligliters.  and  trucks  retiuiring  security  guards. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  using  aircraft  located  outside  the  country 
could  hamper  at  tempts  to  improve  air  base  seem  ity  and  Vietnamese  air  lacihties. 
Both  were  long  overdue.  Although  the  B-52  bombers  vveie  unmatched  in  all- 
weather.  heavy  satuiation  attacks,  the  tong  flights  from  Guam  would  be  e.\pen- 
sive.  Furthermore,  using  these  strategic  bombers  would  i  educe  SAC's  woi  Id  wide 
detci  rent  postuie.  While  the  interest  of  Geneial  Westmoieland  in  tactical  air  was 
encouraging,  he  failed  to  understand  2d  Air  Division  and  PACAl-  hopes  lor 
building  a  well-rounded  air  command,  coordination,  and  control  structuie  in 
Vietnam.'' 

On  .lanuaiy  24.  1965.  General  Moore  advised  Geneial  Westmoieland  that 
the  fastest  way  to  bolster  air  povvei  was  to  make  full  u.se  ol  the  USAF  resouices 
now  in  the  country.  Moore  believed  that  the  most  compelling  needs  were  to  let 
USAF'  jets  lly  missions  in  South  Vietnam,  do  away  with  the  leciuiicment  to  cany 
a  Vietnamese  observei  or  trainee  on  operational  missions,  and  lemove  hehcop- 
tcis  from  air  bases  to  allow  an  expansion  of  facilities.'- 

Some  optimistic  signs  emerged  from  the  lingering  debate  on  air  demands.  A 
measure  of  political  stability  in  Saigon  seemed  to  give  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  confidence  and  initiative.  A  M  ACV  press  relea.se  told  ol  air  attacks  killing 
about  twenty-five  hundred  Viet  Cong  in  November  and  December  1964.  Given 
these  indications,  were  more  .strike  planes  really  requiied?" 

Vietnamese  and  USAF  A-ls  flew  2.339  combat  sorties  in  .lanuaiy  1965. 
filling  every  request  for  clo.se  air  support.  The  combined  air  forces  Hew  a  total  of 
4.550  sorties,  yet  could  not  meet  fifty  percent  of  the  requests  for  all  types  of  air 
activity.  Estimates  showed  that  all  of  them  could  have  been  met.  had  theie  been 
no  opciational  restrictions.’^ 

In  a  saturation  test  during  .laiuiary  19-21.  Victname.se  and  USAF'  A-ls 
dropped  eight  hundred  tons  of  bombs  on  picplaniied  targets  in  the  Boi  l.oi 
woods  of  Zone  D.  Ranch  Hand  C-I23s  then  began  a  massive  defoliation 
program  in  Boi  Loi  to  cover  forty-eight  square  miles  ol  den.se  loiest  hiding  a  key 
Viet  Cong  base.  The  operation  tied  up  many  of  the  combined  stiikc  aiicraft.  On 
.lanuaiy  26  in  a  separate  action,  twjo  government  battalions  suriounded  an 
enemy  battalion  near  Ap  Bac.  Helicopter  gunship  and  A- 1  strikes  accounted  foi 
half  of  the  estimated  four  hundred  fifty  insurgents  killed  that  day." 

Late  in  .lanuary  the  .loint  Chiefs  .secured  approval  for  using  USAF  jet 
aircraft  in  a  strike  role  within  South  Vietnam  if  Ambassadoi  I'aylor  agreed  in 
advance  to  each  mission,  and  if  these  strikes  could  not  be  carried  out  by 
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Vietnamese  A-ls.  According  to  this  (onmila.  laylor  could  anthori/e  jet  air 
strikes  soleK  to  sa\e  American  lives  oi  to  spoil  huge  Viet  Cong  attacks  like  the 
one  at  Ihnh  Ciia.  He  could  do  this  only  il  the  air  suppoit  opeiations  center 
certified  that  conventional  aireralt  weie  unavailable. and  ifa  coips  tactical  /one 
commandei.  the  Vietnamese  .loint  (ieneral  Stall,  and  MACV  all  thought  the 
action  necessary.*'’ 

As  lor  air  strikes  on  Noith  Vietnam.  Piesident  .lohnson  lejected  them  in 
.liinuarv  1965  despite  his  growing  conviction  that  the  feeble  .Saigon  government 
needed  help  ol  some  sort  to  sin  vive.*'’  Trials  and  tribulations,  including  militant 
Buddhist  opposition,  prompted  CIA  Director  McCone  toe.xpecl  Khanh  to  fall 
Irom  power  and  a  seiious  political  crisis  to  lollow.'’' 

On  .laniiary  2.1.  in  a  speech  interpieted  by  some  observeis  as  a  bid  for 
negotiations.  William  P.  Bundy  suggested  a  diplomatic  meeting  similar  to  the 
1954  Geneva  accords  as  "the  answer"  for  a  secuie  and  independent  South 
Vietnam,  l-ive  days  later.  Presidential  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy  informed 
Piesident  .lohnson  that  he  and  Secretary  McNamara  were  "pretty  well  convinced 
that  our  curicnt  policy  can  lead  only  to  disastrous  Jefeat.’'  The  preferred 
alternatives  wea'  to  "use  our  mihtaiy  power  in  the  l-'ar  East  and  to  force  a  change 
of  Communist  policy,"  oi  to  "deploy  all  our  resources”  along  "a  track  of 
negotiation,  aimed  at  salvaging  what  little  can  be  preserved  with  no  major 
addition  to  our  present  military  risks."  Sect etaiy  of  State  Rusk  opposed  both 
options,  "  fhe  consequences  of  both  e.scalation  and  withdrawal  aie  so  bad."  he 
said,  "that  we  simply  must  find  a  way  ol  making  our  present  policy  woik." 

Not  sure  whether  to  support  Saigon  moie  vigorously  oi  to  disengage  from  a 
losing  proposition,  the  Piesident  on  Febiuary  4  sent  a  fact-finding  paity  hetided 
by  McGeorge  Bundy  to  Saigon.  The  party's  arrival  coincided  with  a  visit  to 
Hanoi  by  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Ko.sygin.  Since  Khrushchev's  departuie 
Irom  power  in  October  1964.  Kosygin  had  tried  to  restore  closer  Ru.ssian  ties  with 
Hanoi.  He  and  a  sizable  Moscow  delegation  that  included  top  Soviet  air  force 
olficials  leached  Hanoi  on  1-ebruary  6. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  Kosygin  hoped  'o  peisuade  Hanoi  to  halt 
militaiy  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  precondition  to  negotiations  (as  William  Bundy 
seemed  to  have  suggested).  But  in  McCone's  opinion,  Kosygin  sensed  an  immi¬ 
nent  Viet  Cong  victory  and  wanted  the  .Soviet  Union  to  shaie  m  it.  Kosygin 
would  pi  obably  offci  more  economic  and  military  aid  and  encourage  stepped-up 
wailare  in  South  Vietnam.  Consequently.  McCone  pioposed  that  the  United 
States  sttirt  air  attacks  on  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  I  hese  would  commence  at 
the  17th  parallel  and  work  progie.ssively  northward."' 

C'onnicting  signtils  stopped  on  Sunday  morning,  l-ebruitry  7,  1965.  Viet 
Cong  mortar  squads  and  demolition  teams  attacked  the  small  U.S.  advisory 
detachment  in  11  Corps,  fourand  one-half  miles  north  of  Pleikii.  In  addition  thev 
struck  Camp  Holloway,  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  52d  Aviation  Battalion, 
also  near  Pleiku.  I'hc  joint  assaults  killed  eight  Americans  and  wounded  104. 
destroyed  five  Army  U H-l  B  helicopteis and  two  CV-2  transports,  thiee  USAl- 
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0-IFs,  and  one  Vietnamese  0-IF.  Moreover  the  teams  damaged  tlie  main 
building  of  the  advisory  detachment.'”’ 

Bundy,  Westmoreland,  and  'l  aylor  jointly  sent  from  Saigon  their  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  reprisal  strike  and  Fresident  ,Iohnson  ordeied  an  instant  air 
response.  That  afternoon  USN  aircraft,  and  on  the  8th  Vietnamese  and  USAl- 
plancs,  hit  enemy  military  barracks  near  Dong  Hoi  in  an  opeiation  called 
Flaming  Dart.  At  the  .same  time.  PACAFair  transports  commenced  to  lift  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  light  antiaircraft  mi.ssilc  units  from  Okinawa  to  Da  Nang  and  to 
evacuate  U.S.  dependents  from  South  Vietnam.^' 

The  Viet  Cong  struck  on  the  lOth  near  Qui  N'hon.  taking  twenty-thiee 
American  and  sever.  South  Vietnamese  lives.  On  the  lollowing  day.  USAF. 
USN.  and  VNAF  aircraft  (in  Flaming  Dart  11)  pounded  tioop  barracks  in  the 
No.'th  Vietname.se  panhandle.  The  Joint  Chiefs  quickly  oidcred  thedeployment 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  of  fourand  one-half  USAF  tactical  squadrons 
from  bases  n  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  movement  of  thirty 
B-52s  to  Guam.'*- 

South  Vietnamese  control  deteriorated  in  all  of  the  coips  tactical  /ones  as 
Viet  Cong  action  e.xploded.  On  February  8  a  majoi  enemy  force  crossed  Route 
19  between  Pleikii  and  Qui  Nhon.  The  cro.ssing  occuried.  even  though  lour 
A-IEs  dropped  La/y  Dogs  and  killed  about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The 
attackers  then  enveloped  and  damaged  two  battalions  of  the  40th  Regiment  and 
a  troop  of  M-l  ISarmoied  personnel  carriers  in  Vinh  Binh  Piovince.  That  night 
an  AC-47  poured  20.500  7.()2-mm  rounds  into  thearea.  killing  around  250  enemy 
soldiers. 

I'o  shore  up  the  II  Coips  defense.  Geneial  Moore  ordeied  eight  A- IBs  to 
Qui  Nhon  where  conditions  were  “unsafe  in  every  icspeci."  Staying  elo.se  to  the 
scene  of  act  ion,  each  pilot  flew  at  lea.st  three  strike  sorties  a  day  tind  signilicantly 
helped  to  blunt  the  enemy  offensive.-” 

On  February  13  President  Johnson  gave  the  green  light  to  measured  and 
limited  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  Called  Rolling  riumder  and  planned  loi 
swift  e.xecution.  the  strikes  were  delayed  foi  two  weeks  by  political  and  militaiy 
turmoil  in  Saigon  and  by  bad  weathei. 

The  capital  was  directly  and  immediately  thieatened  by  the  Viet  Cong  9th 
Division,  which  had  no  less  than  two  well-armed  regiments  undei  loiest  cover  m 
Phuoc  Tiiy  Province.  The  mystery  of  how  the.se  tioops  were  getting  modern 
weapons  was  solved  on  F'ebiuary  16.  A  U..S.  Army  helicopter  pilot  discoveicd. 
and  Vietname.se  A- 1  Ms  sank,  a  steel-hulled  vessel  at  Vung  Ro  Bay.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  turned  up  one  hundred  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  a  neaiby  cove  at 
Cap  Varella.  The  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  at  once  staited  naval  patiols  to  stop  these 
deliveries. 

General  Westmoreland  wanted  to  .send  B-57  light  bombeis  against  the  Viet 
Cong  9th  Division  base  camps  in  Phuoc  I  uy  Province,  which  had  iieen  pin¬ 
pointed  by  infrared  reconnai.ssance.  Securing  emergency  authoiiiy  on  February 
17,  he  planned  to  launch  the  planes  on  the  19th 
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On  that  day.  dissident  military  leaders  revolted  against  Genera!  Khanli. 
Their  troops  seized  Saigon,  and  took  part  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  to  ground  Ky's 
anticoup  air  force.  But  Ky  got  his  planes  in  the  air,  as  C-47s  brought  loyal  troops 
from  the  I  Corps  to  clear  Saigon  of  the  rebels.  The  Armed  Forces  Council  then 
removed  Khanh  and  exiled  him. 

At  the  height  of  the  coup  crisis  in  Saigon  on  theafternoon  of  February  19, 
four  B-57sfrom  Bien  Moa  Hew  the  fust  open  US  AF  mission  in  South  Vietnam  as 
they  bombed  Viet  Cong  base  camps  in  Phuoc  Tuv.  The  aiicraft  struck  again 
during  February  2  i -24,  while  Ky  kept  most  of  the  VNAF  A-l  Hsoncounteicoup 
alert  and  out  of  combat.'’'’ 

■ludging  on  February  2 1  that  the  United  States  was  not  “fully  committed  to 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam."  Gencial  Westmoreland  was  ready  to  change  the 
natuie  of  the  American  involvement,  lie  would  make  moic  use  of  jet  aircraft 
within  South  Vietnam,  restore  U.S.  markings  to  American-manned  A-l  Es.  and 
aPolish  the  requirement  for  Vietiiame.se  obseivers  in  American  planes. 

Enemy  action  on  February  24  involved  the  elite  communist  battaiion  thtit 
had  appaiently  just  arrived  in  the  central  highlands.  The  battalion  suirounded  a 
ranger  company  and  a  Civilian  li  regular  Defense  Group  company  on  Route  19 
in  the  An  Kite  valley  near  the  Mang  Yang  pass  (where  the  Viet  Minh  had  wiped 
out  a  Fiench  mobile  group  in  1954).  General  Westmoieland  used  hisemeigeney 
authoiity  to  commit  USAI- jet  aircraft  in  an  all-American  iclief  cflort.  F-IOCs. 
B-57s,  and  A-IEs  covered  and  supported  U.S.  Army  UH-IBs  that  rescued  the 
surrounding  men.  The  covering  attacks  by  the  6l.^th  'lactical  Fightei  Squadron 
F-IOOs.  405th  Tactical  Wing  B-57s.  and  6()2d  l-ightci  Commando  Squadion 
A- 1  Es  cost  the  enemy  1 50  men  killed.  They  also  allowed  the  helicopters  to  land 
three  times  in  the  aiea  without  a  single  casualty.  '1  he  copteis  evacuated  the  220 
olficers  and  men  who,  accoiding  to  Col.  I'heodoie  C.  Mataxis.  U.S.  Army  II 
Coips  advisor,  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.^' 

The  employment  of  B-57  and  F'- 1 00  jets  marked  the  end  of  the  long  U.S. 
combat  advisory  phase  and  the  beginning  ol  direct  and  open  Ameiican  action  in 
the  Vietnam  Wai.On  Maich  I  the  new  commander  in  chief  ol  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Maj.  Cien.  I  lan  Van  Minh,  established  the  Vietname.se  Aii  F'oice 
air  request  net  as  the  primal y  means  to  obtain  immediate  aii  suppoit  lor  all 
rcgulai  and  paraniilitar\  operations  I  Ic  fuithci  icmosed  the  restiietion  that  oni\ 
a  Vietnamese  f'uwaid  air  controllei  could  mark  taigcts  foi  aii  strikes.''’ 

After  api  al  by  higher  headquarters,  the. loint  duels  ol  Staff  on  March  9 
directed  that  li.S.  aircraft  could  be  used  for  combat  opeiations  m  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  No  stiikes  were  permitted  fiom  I  hai  airfields,  and  Amciicaii  aiicrafi  were 
not  to  accept  miss'ons  that  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  cany  out.  But  the 
planes  now  boldly  displayed  U.S.  insignia,  and  a  Vietnamese  an  man  was  no 
longei  lequiicd  to  be  aboard  in  combat.' 

I  he  United  States  Air  Force  advisory  clloit  spanned  the  decade  between 
1955  and  early  1965.  from  the  time  the  United  States  loimally  took  over  the 
training  ol  the  Vietnamese  Irom  the  Fiench  until  Ameiican  aiiciali  lust  opcnl\ 
engaged  in  combat.  Duiing  this  interval  the  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  expanded 
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from  a  few  hundred  to  over  ten  thousand  men.  Its  five  squadrotis  of  obsolete 
French  and  American  planes  at  two  air  bases  swelled  to  fourteen  squadrons  and 
almost  three  hundred  more  modern  aircraft  at  five  major  air  bases.  In  addition 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  lorged  a  chain  of  command  mirroring  that  of  i's 
Ameiican  advisors.  Most  ol  these  changes  took  place  through  the  final  three 
years  of  the  peiiod  when  the  thieat  from  the  north  grew  ever  moie  serious. 

The  U.S.  Ail  Force  expeiienccd  parallel  growth  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  decade.  In  the  late  1 95()s  there  wcie  68  airmen  stationed  in  Vietnam  and  44  in 
Thailand.  From  1961  on.  the.se  numbers  giadually  rose  and  on  the  eve  ol 
Americani/ation  ol  the  war  stood  at  6.604  and  2.94.^  respectively.  By  Februaiv 
1965  the  Air  Foice  had  222  planes  in  South  Vietnam  and  8.1  in  Thailand.  Seventy 
peicent  of  those  in  South  Vietnam  were  chisteied  tiiound  the  Saigon  aiea. 
operating  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  or  Bicn  Hoa  Air  Base.  The  remainder  were  up 
north,  primarily  at  Da  Nang.  One-third  of  all  these  aircraft  were  C-123  trans¬ 
ports.  operating  for  the  most  part  out  of  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Reconnaissance 
missions  also  originated  from  Tan  Son  Nhut.  flown  by  RF-IOIs  and  RB-57s  on 
temporary  assignment.  This  Saigon  base  further  housed  a  handful  of  F-I02s  for 
air  defense.  The  attack  fleet  of  forty-eight  A-IEs  for  in-countiy  stiikes  was 
positioned  at  nearby  Bien  Hoa.  also  the  headquarters  for  the  forward  air  control 
mission  performed  by  twenty-two  0- 1  Fs.  From  Da  Nang  the  Air  Force  operated 
one  transport  squadron  and  one  temporary  duty  squadron  of  F-IOOs  foi  mis¬ 
sions  in  Laos.  A  sprinkling  of  support  aircraft  rounded  out  the  total. 

The  USAF  presence  in  Thailand  was  still  small  at  the  start  of  1965.  An 
defense  ol  the  country  was  piovided  by  lout  l•-l()2s  liom  Don  Muting  Aiipoit 
outside  Bangkok.  Faitlur  up-country,  a  squadion  ol  I■-I05s  at  Ikioin  i^oytil 
Thai  Air  Force  BasefR'l  AFBland  anotherat  lakhli  R  l  AFB  Hew  iigamst  the 
infiltiation  routes  m  the  I  aotian  panlvndle.  At  Udoin  R'l  AT'B.  pist  south  ol  the 
l.actian  capital,  twenty  l-28s  worked  to  stem  the  Pathet  I  tio  tide  m  noithein 
Laos.  I  hese  weie  supported  by  eight  air  rescue  helicoptcis  liom  the  stime  btise. 
None  ol  these  aircialt  took  part  in  opeiations  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  si/abic  swelling  of  personnel  and  aircraft  between  1955  and 
1965.  the  U.S.  advisoiy  mission  lailed  to  end  llanoTssuppoit  ol  the  insuigency  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  1  he  decision  cat ly  .n  1965  to  icpiace  adv isois  with 
combat  tioops  leeogm/ed  two lacts  that  hadcomecleai  in  late  1664  inliitiai'on 
liom  north  into  South  Vietnam  was  giowing  lather  than  tapeiing  oil.  and  the 
goveinment  ol  South  Vietnam  (still  unstable  since  the  assassination  ol  Diem) 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation.  U.S.  policymakcis  saw  theconlluenccol  these 
twolactoisspellingdelcat  toi  the  South  unlessa  new  appioaeh  was  taken  lluis 
the  puiely  advisoiy  lunc'ion  was  abandoned  in  lavoi  ol  diieet  U  S  an  and 
giound  paitieipation  iiuhcconllict.  IhcUSAT  units  in  place  eai  ly  in  l965would 
loim  the  nucleus  loi  the  coming  buildup. 
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Appendix  1 

Growth  of  Major  United  States  Air  Force  and 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  Units  to  February  1965 


Bicn  Hoa  Air  Base 

1955  June  . 


1.  VIETNAM 

IJSAI-  VNAI- 


Air  l-orcc  Depot  Iriinsferrcd  lierc 
from  Itanoi 


1956  June 


1st  l-ighter  Squadron  organi/cd, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  l  -SI- 
Ilcarcats. 


1961  November  ....  |■arltl  Gate  arrives  Designated 
Detachnient  2A.  4400th  Com- 
b.it  Crew  I  rainitig  Squadron. 
Mitde  up  of  four  SC-47s.  font 
Kl)-26s.  eight  I -28s.  and  155 
men  on  temporary  duty 

Dctiichntent  9. 1  .Jth  Air  l-'orce.  es¬ 
tablished  to'uppori  tJSAI- un¬ 
its  here 


/9d2  April .  i'arm  Gate  renamed  Dctachinciit 

2A.  1st  Commando  Group 
( lAC) 

May  .  I  wo  R  li•2f^  of  Project  Black  watch 

join  l■arm  Gate. 

June  .  Delachment  9. 1. Jth  Air  l-orcc.  re¬ 

placed  by  6221st  Air  Base 
Squadron 


1965  January .  I  tirm  (iatc  increased  to  nineteen  514th  l-ighter  Squadron  (A-l  Us) 

B-2(6. thirteen  I-28s,sisC  IIC-  replaces  1st  1-ighter  Squadron 
47s.  and  four  U-IOs.  plus  275 
men  Some  aircraft  deployed 
to  I’leiku  and  Soc  I  rang 

July .  J4ih  lactical  Group  organized 

6221st  Air  Base  Squadron  re¬ 
named  J4ih  Air  Base  Squad¬ 
ron  and  placed  under  J4lh 
I  actical  Group 

July .  I9lh  lactical  Air  .Support  Squad- 

,  ron  activated  under  .J4th  lac¬ 
tical  Ciroup  By  August  has 
twenty-two  0-ls  Six  o'  these 
go  to  Can  I  ho 
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I'SAI  \\.\l 

l-arm  (iaic  renamed  1st  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron  and  as¬ 
signed  to  34th  I  actieal  Cironp 

Oetober .  SIKth  1  ighter  Sqtiadion  ( A-l  IK) 

aetnated 

1964  Ma\-Jiine .  l  arm  (iate  l-28s  and  B-2(>s  le- 

placed  with  A- 1  l-s 

June  .  2.Jd  laetieal  Wingtormed  Ineor- 

porates  514th.  5ISth.  52()th 
(neul>  loimed)  l  ighter  Squad¬ 
rons.  and  the  1 12th  liaison 
Squadron 


Angus! .  I  hirty-si.\  lt-57sarri\c  Irom  Clark 

Air  Base  Eighteen  return  to 
Clark  111  Octoher 

October .  A  second  l-arm  Gate  squadron  52(llh  l  ighter  Sqiiadronactnated 


(«)2d  Ilglitcr  Commando  isritud- 
dron)  orgam/ed  and  assigned 
to  the  .34th  laetieal  <iroiip 
Same  type  of  aircralt  (.A-ll  s) 
and  missions  as  the  Ist  Air 
Commando  Squadron 

Detachment  4.  I’acilic  Air  Res¬ 
cue  Scr\icc.  established  with 
three  11-4.31-s 

Can  Tito  Airfield 


1962  .liiiie  .  Detaehment  .3.  (>22()th  Air  Base 

Squadron,  established 

/9b.3.luh .  IX'lachnicnl2..3.3d  lacticalGroup. 

replaces  Delachmeni  .3.(>220ih 
Air  Base  Squadron 

79(54  January  .  S2  5milhonappro\edloriiewaii- 

lleld 

April . .  IX'taehmciil.3.6l9ih  lactiealCon-  74ih  laetieal  Wing  orgaiii/ed 

trol  Sqtiadron  (5lh  laetieal 
Control  Group)  org;.ni/ed 

December .  .‘>20ih  Eighter  Squadron  Hies  li\e 

A-lils  iiom  here  during  the 
day.  and  returns  to  Bieii  Iloa 
at  night 


Da  Nang  Air  Base 

79.5.5  Ninember  ....  Is!  I  laison  Squadron  motes 

here  Irom  Hue 


79.57  Nosember  .  .  . 


Air  l  one  Support  Base  4  acti- 
sated 


I'SAI 


VNAI- 


796/ (kiobci .  2(MlolicoptcrSciiiadroti.n;U\!itcd 

DetciHhcr .  Ml  wim.ii  Squadron  aciixalcd. 

I%3  Jamiarj .  1  Air  Suporl  Operalioas  C'cniei 

forniod  A  Combat  Reporting 
I’ost  ladar  inMalled  (I>‘tach- 
nioni  3.  5lb  lactica!  Control 
Stpitidron) 

IX-tacbment  II.  I.3lh  Air  I-oicc. 
organi/ud. 

I  wo  Mule  I  ram  C-I2.^s  de¬ 
tached  here  from  Ian  Son 
Nhul, 

.lime  .  Seeond  Mule  'Irani  squadron 

(777th)  established  here  with 
sixteen  C-I2.3s  under  laetical 
Air  borcc  I  ransport  .Squadron 
l’ro\isionaI-2(  lanSon  Nliiit). 

Iwehe  aircraft  remain  here, 
and  four  go  to  Don  Miiang. 
lhailand 

Detachment  II.  1.3th  Air  l-orce. 
renamed  6222d  Air  Base 
Squadron 

December .  Detaebmeiit  2.  8th  Aerial 

Squadron  otgaiii/ed. 


/9WJanuar\ .  21.7111  Helicopter  Squadron  re¬ 

places  2d  Helicopter  Squad¬ 
ron 

I  lOth  1  laison  .Si)uadron  replaces 
1st  1  laison  Squadron 

!  Mih  !  latson  Squadron  .replaces 
.7d  I  laison  Squadron  (moses 
to  I’leikii  later  in  this  jear). 

Air  Base  41  replaces  Air  I-oree 
Support  Base  4  to  support 
VNAI  units 


.luly .  (i222d  Air  Base  Squadron  be¬ 

comes  the  23d  Air  Base  (/roup 
(2d  Air  Disision) 

777lh  I  roop  Carrier  Squadron  re¬ 
designated  as  3llth  I  roop 
Carrier  Squadron  with  perm¬ 
anent  station  here 
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V\Al- 


!%■}  Jamiiiry 


l-cbruary 


I'SAI- 

4  Isl  I  .ictical  V'  iiig  csiabli'licO.  i"- 
corporaunp all  VNAI  squad¬ 
ron'  licro 

5I61I1  l-iglucr  Squadron  mo\cs 
here  from  Nha  I  rang 


Aprd 

May 


Detachinem  I.  6l9lh  lactical 
Control  S()uadron.  orgain/ed 


21 7ib  Helicopter  Squadron  estab¬ 
lished  Moses  to  Ian  San 
Nhm  m  .Inis  l‘fW  and  to  liinh 
1  ny  in  December  I9(i.‘i 


.  I- 102s on  lO-day deploy nient  for 

air  defense 

j„ls .  IU'-l()s  on  temporary  assign¬ 

ment  from  Clark  Air  Base 

Angtist .  Si.\  I-I02s  here  from  Clark  Air 

Base  for  air  defense 


Angtist- fX'cember  E-IOOs  from  the  27th  lactieal 
l  ighter  Wing  (Cannon  Air 
Eorce  Base)  and  the 4()lst  and 
405tli  lactical  Eiglitcr  Wings 
(Fngland  Air  Eorcc  Basel  ro¬ 
tate  in  and  out  in  response  to 
the  Cnilf  of  I  onkin  incident 

December .  Si.\  I-I05s  arrive  from  Okinassa 

Detachment  2.  18th  lactical 
I'lghtcr  Wing,  established. 

(965  l-cbrnarv  .  I ssclsc  E-IOOs  of  the  .7d  lacli- 

cal  l-ightcr  Wing  By  from  here 
111  attacks  on  Chap  le  Bai- 
racks  and  m  l*laming  Dart 


Nha  Trang  Air  Base 

1951  .lune  . 

I9S5  .Inly . 

1959  October . 

1961  December . 


Air  i  raining  Ccnier  established 

2d  I  laisoii  Squadron  transferred 
from  I  reach  to  Vietnamese 

;d  1  laisoti  St|Uiidron  nioses  to 
laii  Son  Mint 

2d  lighter  Squadron!  l•2Xs)actl- 
sated 


1962  I'cbrtiary  .  Detachment  12.  12th  Air  1-orce. 

organi/cd 
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I'SAl 


\  \AI 


Jiiiii;  .  Delacluiicni  12.  l.llh  Air  l-orco. 

becomes  ft22.^d  Air  Base 
Squadron 

Sepieniher  ....  l2tliAirB.iseSqnadronori;:;iiii/cd 

neeomber .  Delaclimem  4.  8th  Aerial  Poil 

Squadron,  organi/ed 

.lamiarj  .  2d  l-ightcr  Si|uadron  renamed 

516th  l  ighter  Squadron 

.liih .  .'1 7th  Air  Base  .Squadron  (.4.1d  I  ac- 

lical  Group)  replaces  622.4d 
Air  Base  Squadron 

/9iW  l-ebruary .  I  hree  C-I2.)s  and  three  C-47s  516th  l-ighter  Squadron  mose.s 

here  to  support  Arms  Special  to  Da  N.ing 
I'orees 

.lime  .  1 16th  l.iaison  Squadron  acti¬ 

vated  (0-ls). 

/S>d5  .lantiarv  .  62d  laclical  Wing  moves  here 

from  I’lcihu. 

Pleiku  Air  Base 

l%2  March .  II  Air  Support  Operations  Cen¬ 

ter  fully  operational. 

June  .  Detachnieiii  I.  6220th  Air  Base 

Squadron,  formed. 

December .  Detachment  .1.  8lh  Aerial  Port  Air  Base  62  activated 

Squadron,  activated 

1964  March .  Air  Base  62  becomes  62d  I  acli- 

cal  Wing 

796.5  January .  62d  laciical  Wing  moves  to  Nha 

I  rang 

Tan  Son  Nhul  Air 

Base 

7955  July .  Isl  I  ransporlation  Squadron 

(C-47s)  organised 

September  ....  Air  i-orce  Communications  Sec¬ 

tion  formed 

7956  I'cbruary  .  Air  I raffic  and  Weather  Section 

formed 

June  .  2d  I  ransporlation  Squadron 

(C-47s)  organi/cd 
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V  \  .\l 


I  S  \l 


/y57  luiic 


/y.^y  Ociobof 


llcailini.irleis  vriniianK-M-  An 
l  oKC  open'  licit- 

Ki  llclicopici  biiii.idroiidl-iy'-l 
orgiuii/ccl 

2(i  I  I.1IM1H  Si|iiiulron  (1  -  I ‘A) 
motes  licrc  Irom  Mw  Ir.tnp 


/y^/ October .  Ociacbmciu  2,  507th  lactical 

Control  (ironp.  establishes  a 
mobile  Control  ami  Reporting 
i’ost  to  tram  Vietnamese  in  the 
I  iictieal  Air  Control  Ststeni 


Pipe  Stem  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tions  start  with  lour  Rl--l()lsand 
a  Photo  Processing  Cell 

Notenibei  ....  Detachments  7  and  8.  1.7th  Air 
l  orec.  organi/ed  to  support 
I'SAl-  milts 

/yd.’ .lamiart .  Mule  I  r«"'  arrises  Iwelse 

C- 1 2.7s  and  24.7  people  on  tern- 
porars  dots  to  proside  .tirlilt 
I  woaircralt  sent  to  Da  Nang 
Ciiit  becomes  perinaiient  in 
.Itiiie  as  the  77()tli  I  roop  Car¬ 
rier  Squadron. 

Kaneb  Hand  arrises  Ihree 
C-l27sfoi  defoliation. 

.loiiit  Operations  Center  set  tip 
consisting  ol  a  permanent 
Combat  Reporting  Center  to 
monitor  air  trallic  and  deplos 
fighters  Subordinate  Air  Sup¬ 
port  Operations  Centers  estab¬ 
lished  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleikti 


Pipe  Stem  p-IOIs depart,  leasing 
Photo  Processing  Cell  (noss 
designated  as  Detachment  I. 
I5tli  lechnical  Rcconnais- 
s.iiice  Squadron) 


Pebriiars 


Air  1-orce  Coiiiiiiunicatioiis  Sec 
tion  renamed  Air  l-orce  C  oiii 
nuiiiieatioiis  Squadron 


M.ircli .  Ililo  Hattie  airiscs.  a  C-54  lilted 

with  nitrated  equipment  for  re¬ 
connaissance  Remains  here 
until  l-ebruarj  I9(i7 


I  s.\l 


\  NAI' 


April . 

\l.i\  . 

I  line . 

ScpitfiniKT  .  , 

October  .  .  .  . 

Occcniocr  .  .  . 

IV6.1  .liimiiirj  .... 


I  cbriiarj  .  .  .  . 
March . 


I  oiii  I  -102s  dfploxctl  here  lor 
an  dcleiise  I  .ner.  l  -KCsalter- 
ii.ne«iil  Viw  AD-.S0'iii(>- 
«eek  tofrsot  .iirdeleiisedtils 
Oper.iiioii  moved  to  Clark  Air 
Have  111  Mav  |<}(.1 

■ .  .  I)ci.ielimem  .k  l‘.icific  Air  Rev. 
cue  Center,  established 


Mule  Ir.iin  and  Rai'eh  Hand 
C-i2^s  eonsolidaied  under 
I  avlical  Air  l-orce  I  ransport 
.Squ.idron  Pros  isional-2 

I  wo  RH-57s  on  leinporarv  dutv 
Ironi  Japan 

■  .  .  nct.ichinent  7. 1  Jth  Air  l  orce.  re- 
n.iincd  Head(|iiarlers  2d  Ad¬ 
vanced  I'ehc’ion 

.  .  .  lleadv|uarlers  64920  Combat 
Cargo  (iroup  ( I  roop  Carrier) 
orgam/eo  and  attached  to  the 
Jl.'itli  Air  Di.ision (Japan) 

.  .  2d  Air  Division  lepkiccw  2o  Ad¬ 
vanced  rchelon 

.  .  Mc.advitiartcrs  .J|.S|h  I  roop  Car. 
ner  (iroup  (Assault)  replaces 
6492d  Combat  Cargo  (iroup 

Able  Mable  Reconnaissance  29.JiJ  Helicopter  Squadron  acii- 
lask  l  orce  moves  its  lour  valcd 
RI-IOIs  here  from  Don 
Muang.  lhailand 


dl.Jih  Air  I  ransport  Squadron  re¬ 
places  1st  I  ransport  Squadron 

415th  Air  I  ransport  .Squadron  re¬ 
places  2d  I  ransport  Squadron 

2llih  Helicopter  Squadron 
(H-.J4s) replaces  Ist  Helicopter 
Squadron. 

1 12th  I  laison  Squadron  (I.-I9s) 
replaces  2d  l.iaison  Squadron 
Moves  to  liicn  Hoa  in  June 
I9M 


Brave  Bull  C-97  rcplaies C-54 lor 
leconnaissancc 

I  w  o  R  I  - 101s  added  to  Able 
Mable 
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IISAF 

V\AI- 

^p^ll . 

.  .  Dill  Reconnaissance  lechnical 
Squadron  activat-d 

Jills . 

.  .  .J.Jd  Jaciieal  Group  organized 
Detachment  1  consolidates  all 
reconnaissance  units  under  its 
control. 

.f09tli  and  .3  Kith  (old  776lh  I  roop 
Carrier  Squadron)  1  roop  Car¬ 
rier  Squadrons  actisaled  un¬ 
der  the  31 5th  Troop  Carrier 
Group  lactical  Air  Force 

I  ransport  Squadron  I’rovi- 
siuiial-2  discoiiiinued 

December  .  .  . 

716th  Composite  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  formed.  I-2Ss  and 
C-47s  assigned 

I<)64  January  .  .  .  . 

33d  1  actical  Wing  formed.  Incor¬ 
porates  all  of  the  above  squad¬ 
rons 

April . 

,  .  .  Able  Mable  contingent  incicased 
to  ten  RF-IOIs 

6 1 9lh  I  actical  Control  Squadron 
organized. 

June . 

. .  .  Dctaclimcnt  2. 421st  Air  Refuel¬ 
ing  Squadron,  arrives  from 
Yokota  for  Yankee  learn 
operations 

716lh  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
inactivated.  Pilots  retrain  for 
new  520ih  Fighter  Squadron 
(Bien  Hoa)  Mission  assumed 
by  2d  All  Division 

AugUbt  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2d  Air  Division  Command  Post 
established. 

293d  Helicopter  Squadron  inac¬ 
tivated 

Six  I--102!.  deploy  here  from 
Okinawa. 

Six  R  F- 1 0 1  b  added  lo  Able  Mabic 

Ociobcr .  I9ih  Air  Commando  Squadron 

(  Troop  Carrier)  activated  un¬ 
der  the  315th  Iroop  Carrier 
Group.  Abvigncd  C-I23s 

Pecember .  FC-47  gunbhip  used  in  combat 

for  the  first  time 


II.  THAILAND 


Don  Muang  Airport 
( I'hailand) 

l%l  April . Coiilrol  and  Reporting  Center 

and  a  Control  and  Reporting 
l’o^t  set  up 

Hell  I  one  Detaclintent  (tour  I-- 
H)2s)  of  the  509th  l-ighter  In¬ 
terceptor  Squadron  moved 
here  for  inderinitc  diiiation. 

November  . Ante  Mable  Reconnaissance 

1  ask  l-orce  formed,  consisting 
of  four  Rl--I0ls  and  a  Photo 
Processing  Cell. 

DctacliMient  10.  I.lth  Air  Porce. 
established  to  support  USAP 
units 

Detachment  1. 5th  'tactical  Con¬ 
trol  Group,  organi/cd. 

1962  June  . Four  C-D.ls  arrive  here  from  Da 

Nangs  777ih  'Iroop  Carrier 
Squadron 

Air  Force  Component  Com¬ 
mand  of  Joint  I  ask  Force  1 16 
deploys  here 


July . Detachment  10.  13th  Air  Force, 

replaced  by  60l0lh  'lactical 
Group  ( 13th  Air  P'orce). 

November  . Able  Mable  discontinues  Laos 

flights  Continues  coverage  m 
South  Vietnam. 

December . Joint  1  ask  P'orce  1 16inactivaie<l 

Detachment  1,  8th  Aerial  Port 
Squadron,  organized. 


Able  Mable  moves  to  Ian  Son 
Nhut. 

/96J  July . 6010th  lactical  Group  redesig¬ 

nated  35lh  lactical  Group 

Hell  lone  Dclachincnt  redesig¬ 
nated  Detachment  4.  405'h 
Pighier  Wing 

35lh  Air  Have  Squadron  (.35lh 
lactical  Group)  organized 
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1964  .lul\ . Dciacluncnt  of  <i09Im  Reconnais¬ 

sance  Squadron  (C‘-I3()s) 
arrises 

1965  January . 35th  laclieal  Group  relieved  of 

responsibility  tor  air  defense 
It  goes  to  Ddorn  Royal  tiuii 
Air  l-oice  Base 


Koral  Royal  Thai  Air 
E'orcc  Base 


/ 9(5.1  July .  IJetacliinent  1.  6010th  lactical 

Group  (Don  Miiang)  organ¬ 
ized. 

1964  August . l  -105s  from  McConnell  Air 

l-orce  Base  begin  rotational 
temporary  duty  here. 

October . 1-IOOs  deployed  here  tem¬ 

porarily 


Takhli  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  Base 


1962  May  .  i'-l(XKfromC'annonand England 

Air  I'orce  Bases  begin  rota¬ 
tional  temporary  duty  here 

July .  601  llh  Air  Base  Squadron 

organized 


1962  July .  JJIsi  Air  Base  Squadron  (.35lh 

lactical  Group)  replaces 
601  Ith  Air  Base  Squadron 

1964  August .  Dciaelmienl  l.42lsi  Air  Refuel¬ 

ing  Squadron,  organized 

Tdorn  Royal  Thai 

Air  Force  Base 

/96-f  April .  Detachment  6.  Isi  Air  Comman¬ 

do  Wing,  established  with  lour 
I  -2Xs  to  train  the  Royal  I  ao- 
tian  Air  I'orcc 


June  .  Detachment  2.  35th  lactical 

Group  (Don  Mtiang).  organ¬ 
ized 

.Inly .  A  Control  and  Reporting  Rost 

and  an  Air  Siippoii  Opera¬ 
tions  (  enter  established 

August  .....  Deputy  Commander.  2d  Air  Dim- 
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October  .  .  .  . 


!%}  Jainiitr)  .  .  •  • 


MOD,  ucMiiiic'-  control  ol  all 
USAl-  operations  m  Ihailaiul 
and  1  aos 

Octaclnncnt  2.  35tli  lactical 
Group,  becomes  333d  Air 
Hasc  Squadron 

Deputy  Comma uder.  2d  Air  Di\  i- 
sion.  assumes  responsibility 
for  1  bat  air  defense  from  Don 
Muaiig 


2S1 
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Appendix  2 

Dovclopmeni  of  a  Viet  Cong  Antiaircralt  Capability 
1962-1965* 

By  Ronald  H.  Cole 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  the  Viet  Cong  grew  aeeustonied  to 
their  reputation  lor  superior  mobility  ovei  .Saigon's  lorces.  In  the  fall  ol  1962. 
however,  the  Vietnamese  Air  borce  introduced  hehbornc  and  close  air  support 
operations  that  temporarily  jarred  Viet  Cong  complacency.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  South  Victncmcsc  air  strikes  resulted  in  the  Viet  Cong's  sagging  morale, 
rising  fear,  and  suspicion  of  spies  in  their  midst.  Defections  occuricd  and  the  Viet 
Cong  had  to  recruit  arduously  among  the  peasants  to  maintain  their  forces.  Steps 
to  counter  the  air  threat  intensified  at  once.  As  a  stopgap,  the  Viet  Cong 
instructed  their  soldiers  to  shoot  directly  at  the  fuselage  of  the  enemy  aircraft  with 
any  gun  at  hand  or  hurl  a  "flying  bomb.”+ 

Among  the  Viet  Cong,  only  those  rcgroupccs  and  North  Vietnamese  Army 
cadres  who  had  infiltrated  south  after  I960  had  any  semblance  of  antiaircraft 
tiaining.  Thus,  the  visceral  reaction  of  Viet  Cong  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officersto  South  Vietnamc.se  air  operations  in  September  1962  was  to  order  their 
men  "to  shoot  aircraft  flying  straight  "and  to  fit  c  "liberally  and  with  all  available 
means."  The  training  of  gunners  and  the  drafting  of  field  manuals  took  time. 
Nonetheless,  during  the  winter  of  1962-63  Hanoi  worked  levcrishly  to  develop 
antiaircraft  tactics  for  infantry  weapons  that  could  be  instantly  used  by  men  m 
the  field.  Programs  to  train  inexperienced  soldiers  in  the  basics  of  antiaircraft 
warfare  were  also  begun.  Still,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1963  that  the  Viet  Cong 
had  an  effective  antiaircraft  capability. 

In  October  1962  Viet  Cong  provincial  committees  distributed  to  district  and 
village  troops  the  first  detailed  antiaircraft  directive.  The  document  depicted  the 
vulnerable  points  on  South  Vietnamese  fighters,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and 
helicopters.  It  further  outlined  procedures  for  organizing  antiaircraft  personnel 
and  firing  commands,  and  methods  of  shooting  at  aircraft  with  infantry 
weapons. 

In  a  section  entitled  “Nature  of  an  Objective  in  the  Air."  the  directive 
explained  how  to  gauge  the  target  si/c  of  an  aircraft  by  its  shape  and  angle  of 
approach.  For  example,  “At  1 5°  we  only  sec  the  aircraft  no.se.  Target  si/e  'A.  At 
30®  we  can  see  the  wing  and  the  fuselage,  equal  in  si/c.  Target  si/c  '/j.  At  50®  the 
wings  seem  longer  than  the  fuselage.  Target  si/e  At  90°  we  sec  the  entire 
aircraft,  or  target  si/c  4/  4.”  The  directive  described  the  avei  age  fighter  plane  used 


‘Koiiiild  II  Cole.  "I’eoplc's  Arms  I’h.isc  II."  m.iiuiscripi.  Sepicmber  197.'!.  Cli.iplor  It'. 
Oflice  of  Air  l  orce  History  files,  based  primarily  on  I'SAI  iiuclligciicc  materials 

*  A  "flying  bomb"  was  a  modified  shell  oi  a  H  S.  aircraft  rockel.  filled  with  napalm  and  hurled  al 
enemy  i  ines  by  means  of  a  slingshot  iilili/ing  two  bamboo  trees 
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by  ilic  Soulh  Victnanicse  in  late  1962  as  about  13  meters  long,  and  Hying  at  200 
kilometeis-per-liour  at  an  altitude  of  150  to  200  meters.  Since  the  aiiciaft  was 
thereloie  vulnerable  to  rille  and  machinegun  liic.  a  lormula  was  devised  loi 
computing  a  firing  lead. 

The  Viet  Cong  taught  their  trainees  both  "passive’'  and  “active"  antiaircrait 
tactics.  Passive  tactics  consisted  ol  camouflage,  spiked  landing  /ones,  and  "sen¬ 
tinel  chambeis."  Eorcamounagethe  Viet  Cong  used  dirty  brown  netting,  natural 
cover,  and  concealment.  To  spike  a  possible  landing  /one  they  planted  pointed 
bamboo  shafts.  2  to  4  inches  in  diamctei  and  6  to  15  feet  high,  very  close  together 
in  areas  as  large  as  100  by  800  meters.  The  Viet  Cong  dug  conical  holes  5  feet  into 
the  ground  svith  their  walls  slanted  down  at  50”  for  .sentinel  chambers.  These 
echo  chambers  permitted  a  sentinel  to  hearanaircr.ift  appioaching  from  a  great 
distance  and  to  deteirninc  its  direction  of  approach. 

Active  antiaircraft  tactics  included  mortar  assaults  on  landing /ones,  infan¬ 
try  charges  against  unloading  helicopters,  and  the  “three-man  cell  tecniques."  In 
the  latter  method  rifiemen  formed  thtee  3-man  cells  arrayed  in  an  L-shaped 
configuration  with  three  machinegun  team,s.  The  machinegunners  positioned 
themselves  at  the  two  ends  and  at  the  junction  of  the  "L."  (.Sec  Chait.)  The 
riflemen  and  machinegunners  practiced  synchronized  filing  in  this  formation, 
which  was  specially  designed  to  down  fixed  wing  aircraft.  By  December  1964 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  pilots  had  not  yet  assessed  the  success  of  this 
formidable-looking  technique,  since  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  antiaircraft 
attacks  fluctuated  monthly  from  20  to  100. 


DIAGRAM  OF  "L"  OR  TRIANGULAR  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 


W/MG  lid  lines 


*  FIRES  ARE  COORDINATED  ON  COMMAND  OF  TEAM  LEADER. 

**  ONE  CELL  MAY  BE  DESIGNATED  AS  DECOY  TO  DRAW  AIRCRAFT 
FIRE  AND  ALLOW  AA  GUN  CREW  TO  DISrNGAGE. 
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1  he  Viet  Congconstrueted  their  first  antiaircraft  weapons  training  center  in 
Quang  Ngai  I’l evince.  Aerial  reconnaissance  levealed  that  tliis  site  probably 
offeied  instruction  in  aircraft  lecognition,  techniques  of  fire,  calculation  of  firing 
leads,  piepaiation  of  antiaiicraft  sites,  drills  in  the  use  of  these  sites,  and  basic 
tactical  formations  for  use  against  South  Vietnamese  heliborne  operations.  One 
major  difficulty  persisted  —  the  .scarcity  of  antiairciaft  wcaponiy. 

The  Viet  Cong  began  to  receive  more  sophisticated  antiaircraft  weapons 
from  Hanoi  in  the  fall  of  1963.  Infiltrators  brought  with  them  12.7-mm  (Soviet 
DSHK)  and  .50-caliber  machineguns.  In  addition  reports  reached  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam,  of  20-mm  cannon  and  13.2-mm  machineguns  in 
War  Zone  D.  and  of  a  35-mm  antiaircraft  gun  in  Kicn  Phong  Province. 
Moreover,  in  April  1964  MACV  .1-2  (Intelligence)  anticipated  the  early  arrival  of 
two  new  antiaircraft  weapons  from  Hanoi,  the  37-mm  gun  weighing  4.600 
pounds  and  the  40-mm  gun  weighing  10.000.  Within  months  the  impact  of  this 
influx  in  weapons  was  felt. 

Records  of  antiaircraft  attacks  commenced  in  .lanuary  1963.  Monthly 
incidents  remained  low  throughout  1963,  rose  to  about  lOOin  January  1964,and 
tapered  offto  only  50  in  March  1964.  The  number  then  climbed  to  more  than  180 
for  April  1964.  and  the  average  over  the  next  six  months  was  at  letist  180  the 
greatest  number  foi  any  one  month  being  neatly  400  in  September  1964.  After 
April  1964  the  coiielation  ol  incieased  antiaircialt  attacks  and  the  quantity  ol 
antiaircialt  weapons  available  to  Viet  Cong  gunneis  is  obvious.  (See  Giaph.) 
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8.  Hist.  Dir  Plans,  USAP.  Jiil  1-Dec  .11. 
1961.  Vol  22.  78 

9  Book  of  Actions  in  SPA.  p  2  and  Item  11; 
Inst.  SAWC.  Apr  27-Dcc  .11,  1962.  pp  l-IO; 


intssv  with  1 1  Col  Charles  P.  Irnmbo.  Jr .  by 
.1.  W.  Grainger.  Jill  1.1. 196.1.  l.eMay  comments, 
lilts ss  by  IhomasCi  Bclden.  Mar  29.  1972.  see 
also  Proj  Corona  Harsest  Oral  Hist  intssv  with 
ling  (icn  Beniamin  11.  King.  Sep  4. 1962.  pp  1-5 

if)  Rcrd.  Second  SPCDP.P  Conf.  .Ian  15. 
1962.  n  111-2.  intssv  J  Grainger  with  l.t  Col 
M.  M  Doyle.  Peb  16.  196.1.  in  App  D.  Hist.  2d 
ADVON.  Nos  61-Oct  62 

II.  MR,  Dir  Plans,  HSAP. siibpClNCPAC 
liricrnig  on  Juiigic  Jim.  Oct  16.  1961 

12  Msg.  HS  Ainb  Saigon  to  State.  Oct  1.1, 
1961.111  AVif  York  Times.  TeniaRon  Tapers,  pp 
140-4 1,  sec  also  I  aylor,  Sseorilsand  Tims  shares. 
pp 227-28. CINCPACComd  Hist.  I%l.pp  187. 
91.  Pro)  Corona  llaiscst  Oral  Hist  intssv  with 
Col  King,  pp  15-21 

13  Detachment  I  was  spending  several 
weeks  m  Mali,  the  Republic  of  West  Africa, 
training  paratroopers 

14  Progress  Rprt.  6009th  1 SG.  ea.  Dee  5. 
1961.111  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  Nos  61-Oct  62.  and 
Doc  6.  hist.  5th  AP.  Jtil-Dec  61.  1.  51-56.  msg. 
PACAP  to  1.1th  AP.  Nos  17.  1961 

15  Hist.  SAWC.  Apr-Dee  62.  pp  12-1.1 

16  Msg.  Dct  9. 2d  ADVON  to  PACAP.  Nos 
21.  1961.  Intel  Rprt.  Debriefing  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  and  Intelligence  Officer.  Det  2.  4400lh 
CC10(Nov6|-Pcb62).  Apr  1. 1962.  Briefing  by 
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I’api  M  K.  I’almcr.  Jan  16.  1962.  in  Hiil.  5tli 
AI-.  Jan-Jiin  62.  II.  Doe  144. 

17.  Ili-,t.2d  ADVON.pp8-9;4400lhCCIG 
Intel  Rprl.  Apr  I.  1962:  insj:.  CSAI-  to  CINC- 
I’AC.  No\  9.  1961:  nisg.  CINCi’AC  to  JCS. 
Nov  15.  l96I:CINCI>ACRertI.Sr;CDr;I-Conf. 
Dee  16.  1961.  insg.  Item  8A:  AI'CIIO  Oral  Hist 
Intvwwitli  I.eMay.  Jun8.  1972:  telephone  eon- 
veriation,  I-utrcII  with  Col  Robert  I,.  Gleason. 
I.t  Col  John  I’attce.  and  I.l  Col  William  H 
Doiighterty.  Jul  72.  Victor  I).  Anthony.  The  Air 
Force  in  Souihea.si  Asm:  Tactics  am!  Tech¬ 
niques  oj  Night  Operations.  1961-1970.  (Ofc 
AF  Hist.  Mar  7.J) 

18.  Msg.  CINCI'AC  to  Chief  MAAG  VN. 
Nov  16.  1961:  rprt.  SAI-  to  I’res.  l-'eb  6.  1962. 
Hinder  Vietnam  1 1-62 

19.  Msg.  CINCI’AC  to  DIA.  Mar  I.J.  I96.J: 
New  York  Times,  Feb  20.  1962,  p  3:  I’ACAI- 
Ref  Hk  for  Mar  62  SFCDEF'  Conf.  Item  5 

20.  I’ACAF  Ref  Hk  for  Jan  62  SFCDEF 
Conf.  lab  .31),  Mar  62  SECDEF  Conf,  Item  5: 
Fiitrell  s  consersalion  with  Gleason.  Jiil  72 

21  Paul  S,  Ella.  Richard  l>.  Joyce.  Robert  H 
Williams,  and  William  Woodworth.  U.S.  Arinr 
Special  Forces  anti  Similar  Internal  Defense 
/l</i7.iori'  Operations  in  Mainland  Southeast 
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Asia.  /9d2-67(Research  Analysis Corp.Jun 69). 
p  117 

22.  Msg.  JCS  to  CINCI’AC.  Dec  6.  1961: 
CINCI’AC  Comd  Hist.  1961.  pp  190-91. 
AFXOI’J  Hook  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  Vll-H 

2.3.  Msg.  I’ACAI-  to  CINCI’AC.  Dec  6. 
1961.  I’ACAI-  Ref  Hk  for  Dec  61  SECDEF 
Conf.  Action  lab  II 

24.  CINCI’ACCoind  Hist.  1961. p  171. msg, 
CINCI’AC  to  Chief  MAAG  VN,  Dec  6.  1961: 
CINCI’AC  Herd.  SECDEI-  Conf.  Dec  16. 1961. 
Item  4. 

25  Msgs.  I’ACAI-  to  CINCI’AC.  Dec  8. 
1961,  l.3|h  AF  to  I’ACAI-.  Dec  10.  1961: 
AFXOI’J  Hook  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  ni-C;  CINCI’AC  Comd  Hist.  1961.  p  188. 

26  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  SECDEF  Conf.  Dec 

16.  1961.  Item  8A.  msg.  I’ACAF  to  CSAF.  Dec 

17.  1961. 

27.  Msg.  CINCI’AC  to  I’ACAI-.  Dec  20. 
1961 

28.  Intvw  with  Anthis  b\  Gaiische  and 
Grainger.  Aug  .30.  196.3.  msgs.  I.3lh  AF  to 
I’ACAF.  Dec  28. 1961.  CSAF  to  I’ACAF.  Mar 
2.3.  196.3.  JCS  to  CINCI’AC.  Dec  26.  1961. 
I’ACAF  Ref  Hk  for  Feb  62  SECDEF  Coni. 


Chapter  VIII 

T)w  Taylor  Afi.ision 


I  I  he  I’resident  also  asked  the  Slate  Depart¬ 
ment  to  solicit  comments  on  this  question  from 
allied  nations.  AFXOI’J  Hook  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  Item  lll-B.  Van  Slaavcrcn.  USA F  Flans 
and  Policies  in  South  Fietnani,  I96I-I96J:  MR. 
Roswell  Gilpalric,  Oct  II.  1961.  and  NSAM 
104.  Oct  13. 1 90 Fill  DOD  Pentagon  Papers.  Hk 
1 1  322-38;  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents- 
Kennedv,  1961,  pp  656.  6()0;  laylor,  Sscords 
and  Plowshares,  pp  225-26. 

2.  CQ  Background,  C/mi(/«m/ f/..V  Far  Fast 
Policy.  1945-1967.  p  108;  see  also  Cooper.  iM.st 
Crusade,  pp  193-94. 

.3.  MACV  hist  monograph.  Militarr  Assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  1960- 
1963.  p  1 1:  Itr,  Diem  to  Kennedy,  n.d..  in  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents.  Kennedv,  1961.  pp 
801-02;  I’ACAF  Reference  Hook  for  Dec  61 
SECDEF  Conf.  Tab  B-l;  Intel  Estimate  SVN. 
ca,  Oct  I.  1961.  in  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  I,  Doc  15 

4  I’ACAF  Reference  Hook  for  Dec  61 
SECDEF  Conf. 

5.  Msg.  USAmb  .Saigon  to  Slate.  Oct  13. 
1961.  in  Ness-  York  Times,  Pentagon  pp 

140-41. 


6.  CINCI’AC  Comd  Hist.  1961.  pp  187-91 

7  Fir.  I  aylor  to  the  I’resideni  (  I  aylor  Rprl). 
Nov  .3.  1961.  Kennedy  Program  and  Commit¬ 
ments,  pp  98-99 

8  laylor.  Sssords  and  Ploss-shares.  pp  241- 
44,  iVcu-  York  Tones.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  141- 
48.  non  Pentagon  Papers.  Hk  2  IV.H  I  .  100- 
08-  Van  Siaveron.  US4F  Plans  ami  Policies  in 
South  Vietnam.  1961-1963.  pp  lO-l  FSchlesinger, 
Thousand  Davs.  pp  546-47.  Roger  llilsman.  To 
More  a  N'Oion,  Du-  Pobtu  s  of  Foreign  Polo  s  in 
the  Adininistraiion  of  John  F  Kennedv 
(GardcnCily.  1967). pp 422-2.3; George W  Hall. 
The  Dmipline  of  Posser  Fsseniialsofa  .Modern 
U'orld  Strut  lure  (Ooswis.  1968).  p  334;  Dept  of 
Stale  lliilletin  56.  514. 

9.  Covering  note,  sgd  William  P  Bundy  with 
draft  memo.  SECDEF  for  President.  Nov  6. 
1961.  Background  Paper  on  CINCI’AC  OPIan 
32-59;  Kenned)  Program  and  Commitments, 
1961.  pp  122-2.3,  SM-I2I2-6F  Recommended 
Change  to  the  Proposed  Memo  for  the  Pres. 
Nov6, 196l-.hisl.  Dir  Plans.  IFSAF. .lul-Dec6F 
pp  176-78 

10  Van  Staaveren.  ( '.9/1  /-'  Plans  and  Policies 
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I/I  Sotilh  hcliiaiii,  /V6l-IV6.f.  p  II.  memo. 
McNamara  for  the  l’re^.  No\  8.  I%l.  iii  OOl) 
I'enlagon  paiH’rs.  Bk  II.  .t4.t-44 

11.  Kcimcdv  I’rogram  ar.d  CommilmciiN. 
1961.  pp  122-2.1;  laylor.  SHonh  anil  /’/rne- 
shari's,  pp  24.S-46. 

12.  SclilcMiigcr.  TItoiiiaiul  Dins  p517;  lii\t. 
I’ACAl-.  .liLl-Doe  61.  111.  Momlily  Him  Rpri 
A-2.  No\  61 

II.  Msgs.  CINCI’AC  to  .IC.S.  Ocl  20.  1961. 
and  Nov  I.S.  1961;  DOD  /Vii/iigoii  I'lipcrs.  Ilk  2. 
IV.D.I  .88-90 

14,  SchlcMi'ger.  Ihmimiiil  Din'\.  p  547 

15.  Ihiil..  memo.  McNamara  for  llie  Pres. 
Nov  I  i.  1961.  m  DOD  ^‘l•lllagoll  I’lipcrs.  Bk  II. 
159-66;  I  avior.  i'li  oril\  anil  I'linvshiires,  pp  246- 
47. 

16  Hivt.  Dir  Plans.  USAI-.  Jiil-Dec  61.  pp 
45-46. 176-77;  Van  Staavercn.  L'SAI'  Plain  anil 
Poliiics  in  Sinilh  I'ltunain.  I96I-I96.I.  p  12; 
DOD  rl■nlagon  Papers.  Hk  2  IV.Ii.l..  125-17. 

17  NSAM  III.  l-irsl  Phase  of  Viet-Nam 
Program.  Nov  22.  1961 

18.  Memo.  Dnreliinal  lo  CSAl-  (sgd  Col 
Prank  R.  Pancake),  n.d 


19.  I  alking  Paper  on  Deicrimnaiion  ol  Pffec- 
livc  H  S.  Policy  lovvard  South  Vietnam.  Nov  II. 
1961, 

20  CSAI-M  4.10-61.  for  the  .ICS  on  SVN. 
Dec  5. 1961;  AI-XOPJ  Hook  on  Actions  in  SHA. 
l96I-()4.  Item  IV-D;  JCSM  1.1-62.  .Ian  II.  1962. 
In  DOD  Peniagon  Papers.  I)k  12  448-54. 

21  H.ickgroiiiid  PaperonCINC'PACOPIan. 

22  IncI  to  CSAI-M  410-61.  Dec  5.  1961. 
draft  memo  for  SI;CDI:I-  I  cMay's  thinking 
was  consistent  with  that  of  the  Army  at  least.  On 
November  14  the  Army  had  embarked  a  brigade 
task  force  in  the  Pacific  Command,  pins  some 
thirly-fivc  thousand  combat  and  logistical  sup¬ 
port  units  irom  tbe  United  States,  for  deploy¬ 
ment  Memo  with  incis.  I.t  Gen  liarIG  Wheeler. 
Dir.lt  Stf.  to  CJCS.  Nov  14.  1961 

21.  JCS  2.141  65.  Dec  7.  1961 
24  Memo.  SHCDI-1-  lo  Pres.  .Ian  27.  1962. 
incI  to  JCS  2.141  70 

25.  l.eMayintvw  with  Itelden.  Mar  29.  1972 

26.  Sec  Summary  Sheet.  Dir  Plans.  flSAP. 
Nov  24.  1961.  memo  with  incIs.  in  Jt  Stf  lo 
CJCS.  Nov  14.  1961 

27  l.ir.  CINCPAC  lo  JCS.  Dec  5.  1961. 


Chapter  IX 

U.S.  Comnumd  Arrangements:  2d  ADVON and  MACV 


I.  DOD  Peniagon  Papers.  Hk  2  IV  H  I  .90- 
108.  PACAP  Ref  Hk  for  Dec  61  Sl-CDi;p  Conf. 
l  ab  B-4. 

2  Ihc  Kennedv  Program  and  Comniil- 
inenls.  1961.  pp  I29-.10.  memo.  SECDKP  lo 
CJCS.  Nov  II.  1961 

1  Note  10  Control  Div.  Nov  28.  1961.  JCS 
2141  61.  Note  by  the  Secys  to  the  JCS.  Nov  .10. 
1961.  llr.  Rear  Adm  R  .1  Hoiiin  lo  SPCDPB-. 
Dec  1.1.  1961 

4  Msg.  McNamara  lo  Pelt  and  McGarr. 
Nov  28.  1961 

5.  Msg.  AmP'mb  .Saigon  to  SliCSIAir. 
Dec  4.  1961 

6.  DOD  Peniagon  Papers.  Hk  2-  IV  H  I..  1 18. 
Hearings  before  the  Coinmilicc  on  I  oreign 
Relations.  US  Senate.  Poreign  Assisianie.  1966. 
89lh  Cong.  2d  scss  (Washington.  1966).  pp  241- 
44.  261;  msg.  AniEinb  New  Dehh  lo  Pres.  Nov 
21.  1961.  in  DOD  Peniagon  Papers.  Hk  II 
410-18 

7  Msgs.JCSloSP.CDEP.  Nov  22. 1961. and 
toCINCPAC.  Nov21and  28.  1961.  Van  Slaav- 
eren.  VSAP  Plans  anil  Polieies  in  Siniili  I'lei- 
nain.  1961-196.1.  pp  14-15 

8  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Nov  29.  1961. 


PACAP  Ref  HklorDecfil  SfiCDHP  Conf.  lab 
H-4 

9  llnil 

10  APXOPJ  Hook  of  Actions  mSl-A.  1961- 
64.  Item  HIA-I .  msg.  CINCPAC  to  PACAF 
and  Chief  iMAACi.  Nov  2.  1961. 

1 1  P-IOOsandacontroland  reporting  center 
of  the  Ihiriecnth  Air  Force  had  been  at  Don 
Muang.  I  hailand.  since  April  II.  1961.  under  a 
command  element  known  as  I'hirleenth  Air 
Force  ADVON  (abbreviation  for  Advanced 
Hchelon)  Ibis  was  the  first  ADVON.  that  in 
Vietnam  became  the  second. 

12  Msgs.  CINCPACAFioCSAF.  Nov  II. 
1961.  PACAP  to  2d  ADVON.  1  eb  20.  1962.  lo 
2d  AD.  Aug 4.  1962.  to  l.llh  AP.  Nov  17.  1961. 
.SO  Ci-85.  PACAP.  Nov  15.  1961;  hist.  5lh  AP". 
Jul-IX-c  61.  I.  51-56 

II  Msgs.  Nolling  10  Stale.  Nov  25.  1961. 
CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Nov  25  and  29. 1961;  msgs. 
USAIRA  Saigon  to  CSAF.  Nov  28.  1961. 
CINCPAC  lo  Chief  MAAG  VN.  Nov  25.  1961. 
and  Nov  29.  1961.  llr.  O'Donnell  to  CINCPAC. 
Dec  12. 1961  inlvvvwilh  AnihisbyGauschcand 
Grainger.  Aug  10.  1961 

14  Msg.  11th  AP  to  PACAP.  Dec  10.  1961 
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15  Him.  2d  ADXON.  Nov  6l-()cl  (>2.  p4f> 

16  I  Ins  icchiii(|UO  wav  evaliialcd  av  bi'iii{!  Ivw 
valivlaciorv  than  foopoiaiivi'  C'-47  I1are\hip 
strike  airoialt  aporalioiis  niaiiilv  because  ol  the 
limned  luimber  ol  llaies  that  a  I  -2)s  could  load 
oil  Its  wmp  sialioiis  and  the  eoiiseipient  lediie- 
lion  ol  oidiiaiice  ibal  it  could  caii.v  Msp. 
I’AC'AI-  to  fSAI-.  Dee  17.  I%l.  Proieei 
Corona  Harvest  Oial  Hist  uitvvv  with  Kinp.  pp 
5 1 -.56 

17  See  nisp.  MACV  to  CINCl'AC.  Sep  |7, 
l%2 

IS  Ol  tlielornier.2.(l66vverealloealediothe 
Armv.  6to  the  MaiineCorps,  l,15totlie  Navv. 
and  1X7  (6S  ollieers  and  II')  men)  to  the  Air 
l  oiee  C  INCI’ACCoilld  Hists.  I')6l.p  I75.and 
l')62,  p  1.5.5;  lust.  PACAh.  .Iiil-Dee  61.  III. 
PI-MI  PWkIv  Aetivilies  Rpri.  Dec22-2<).  I•)6I. 
PACAI-  Rcl'llk  lor  Dee  61  SI-X'DI  I-  Coni. 
Action  lab  I- 

l<)  Memo.  Sl-CDi;i-  to  Pies.  Dec  22.  I‘)6I. 
Van  Stiiaveren.  I'lain  and  /’o/icrcv  m 

Soiiili  I  ii'inani,  IV6l-IV6.t.  p  15 

20  Msp.  PACAI-  to  l.ltli  Al-  and  2d 
ADVON.  l-eb  20.  I<)62 

21  AI-CHOOral  Hist  Intvvv  522.  with  Gen 
Paul  D  Harkins,  l-eb2.V  l<)72.  nip,  CINCPAC 
to  DKPCINCI'SARPVC.  l-eb  X.  I<)62 

22  Msirs,  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  .Ian  .)|  and 
■Mat  2.  l</62.  to  M  A'.  ' .  Apr  7.  I')62.  CSAl-  to 
PACAI-,  l-‘eb  21.  1962.  Marlin  and  Clever.  I\. 
.IS-.)');  Vatt  Sl.iav  eren.  ( '.V/l  /•'  /Virriv  and  I’otii  ;<■< 
in  Siindi  I  icinani,  I%l-I96).  pp  16-17  later. 
Hrip  Gen  Milton  B  Adams  was  Assistant  Cbiel 
ol  Stall  ,1-5 (Plans) 

2.)  Msp.  MAC\  to  CINCPAC.  Sep  17. 
I')62.  Itr.  Anihis  to  I  tipene  C  /tickcrl.  SAP. 
.Ian  9.  I')6.l.  Brip  Gen  Prank  A  Osmaiiski. 
MACV  .1-4.  Rpri  on  Viciiiain.  Sep  26.  I')6l.  pp 
10-11 

24  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mai  I. 
I')62.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAP.  Mav  7.  I')62. 
CINCPAC  to  MACV.  M.i>  I2.'i<)62.  2d 
ADVON  to  Mill  Al-  Mav  16.  I'>62.  (  SAP  to 
Chief  M  AAG.  .Inn  21.  I')62.  and  CINCPAC  to 
eSAP.  Ocl  .11. 1962,  DAP  SO  -\A-2l(vl.  Nov  <). 
I')62.  hr.  Aniliis  to  Ziickeri.  .Ian ').  1961 
25.  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  MACV.  l-eb  2.5. 
1962.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mar  I.  ")62.  Apr 
6.  1962.  Apr  7,  l')62.  Mav  6.  I')62.  PACAI  to 
nth  AP  and  2d  ADVON.  Apr  27.  I<)62.  2d 
ADVON  to  PACAP.  Ma.v  5.  I')62.  PACAP  to 
eSAP.  Mav  12.  1962.  CINCPAC  to  MAC\. 
Sep  .10.  I')6l 

26  Osmanski  Rpri.  pp  lO-l  I.  hr.  Anthis  to 
Ziickerl.  .Ian  9.  I‘)6.1;  msg.  CNO  CSA  CSAl 


Notc.s  to  I’iiges  96-102 

to  CISC  PACI-l  I.  or  at,  Mav  22,  1962  I  eh 
believed  that  no  reviiiiiemeni  evisied  loi  ,i 
MACV  Navv  eomponeni  eominand  Vet  on 
■lulv  I.  I‘)62,  Headi|narlers  Siippoii  Aetivitv 
Saigon,  a  naval  oi ga  iii/.ition.  eanie  into  being  to 
provide  eonimoii  adininisiianve  and  logisiie 
support,  ineindingeoiisii  nelioii.  eommissarv .  ev- 
ehaiige.  and  housekeeping  sciviees.  lo  M-\A(i 
and  MACV  units 

27  Msg.  PACAI  to  nth  A I  and  2d 
ADVON.  Pel)  20  l')62 
2S  .Marlin  and  Clever.  11,  17-IX.  //lo  I'lihln 
l'aper\ol du‘  Prf^idcni',  John  I  Kt'nm'd\,  IVhJ 
(Washington.  I9(),l).  p  1.17.  nisgs.  PACAI  lo 
l.lihAP  and  2d  ADVON.  l-eb  20.  I')()2.  CIN(  . 
PAC  to  MACV,  l-eb  25.  1962.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Mat  I,  1962.  and  2d  ADVON  to 
Dili  AP.  Mar ').  I')62 

29  Helheiinglon  Kprl.  Apr  25.  1972.  msg. 
PACAI  to  Dih  AP,  .Mav  24.  1962 
.10  Deptol  Slate,  ■l/ni’iiian  /-ororgri  /Vi/ri  i 
Current  Dinumcnn,  /V6’( Washington.  I')66). 

pp  1 10.1-06 

7|  V)  lli'iald  Irihunf.  Apt  2S.  1962 
.12  thid 

I.’  Biig(ien  I  liomas  R  Phillips,  l'SA(Rel), 
in  Sr  loui\  l'ini-l)i\i>aiih.  Mav  6.  I')62 
.14  Intvvv.  Graingei  with  I  I  Col  M  M 
Dovle.  Peb  16,  196.1.  Marlinand  Clever.  App  2. 
C  OIN  Inivws,  lab  M 

15  VoM  )ork  /rrrrov.  Mav  I.  I')62 
,16  (hiiano  liihune.  Mav  6  1962 
.17  A  Rose,  "Our  I  ndeel.ired  VV.ii  ui  Viet¬ 
nam." /(o/rrirro/-.  Mav  10.  I9()2 

IS  Msg.  PAC Ap’io  I  llh  Al .  Mav  24.  I')62. 
lust.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oci  62.  pp2l-.ll.  14. 
msgs,c|NCPAClo  MACS  ..liil  7and  2S,  1962. 
MACV  to  CINCPAC  .  Iiil  !9.  I')(>2.  PACAI 
SO  G-S7.  Sep  24.  I')62.  lust.  Ilih  AP.  .lan-.lun 

6.1.  p  20 

19  Hist.  2d  ADVON., Nov  6l-()ei  62.  p  42. 
iiisg.  PAC'VP  lo  l.llh  AP.  Nov  10.  I')(>2 

40  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  Dili  AP.  -Vpi  2. 
and  25.  I‘)62.  \  .in  Siaavuvn.  I  S ■!  I  I’laio  ana 
I’olHifMii South  lii’inam.  /96/-/(rr).i.pp46-47. 
.-VPCHo  Oral  Hist  intvvv  with  Harkins.  Peb  21, 
l')72 

41  Healings  belore  the  Coniniiiiee  on 
Alined  Services.  House  of  Represenl.ilives.  \til- 
nan  Pouure.  S9ih  Cong.  2d  sess  (VVashingion. 
I')66).  pp  7609-10 

42  Van  Staaveren.  C.S'-I  /  l’lan\ and  I’olu ws 
in  South  I  rcrrrrr/ri.  1961-IVhJ.  p  47,  nieino.  Col 
Winston  P  Anderson.  Dir  Ops.  2d  Al),  lor 
Antbis,  l-eb  21.  I')6I.  iiisgs.  2d  ADio  P-SCAI  . 
•Ian  27,  |<)6I.  and  Sep  2').  I')6I 
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Chapter  X 

Tactical  Air  Coiiirol.  Mule  Train,  and  Ranch  Hand 


1  Willicd  (i  Hiiiclion,  I  iciiuiin  liisule 
Sion  ol  llw  (iiieirilla  It  (irtNcw  ^  ork.  pp 
SS-S>).  PAC'Al-  Kcl  Bk  lor  Jill  22-’-l.  I%2. 
Sl-fOri  C'onl.  llom  B.  MACV  Insi  mono- 
gtapli.  Miluan  ■IwiMiimc  to  the  liopiiblu  ol 
S'oiiih  I  ifiiwni,  1%11-ri.i.  pp  11-12 

2  Coni:  Bee.  M.i\  9. 1 9(iS.  pp  1 2(i  1 7- 1 8.  l>ike. 

I  in  Cons,  piosim.  anil  Bur.  I’niif.iiiul  llw  I  wi 
Cons.  PP  I'l''' 

J  NKp.  I'SAIRA  Saigoii  to  C'.SAP.  No\  28. 
19()l.  PAC'Al  Belcrenee  Book  loi  Jan  1962. 
.SPCOn-  C'onl.  lab  l.k  CINCl’AC  Beril. 
Seeonit  SI'X'Dl-l  Coni.  Jan  1.8.  1962.  hem  l.t. 
ami  IJee  16.  1961.  Hem  2 
•1  CINCPAC  Berd.  Seeoiul  .Sl'Cniil-  Coni. 
Jan  1.8.  1962.  Item  5A.  IIQ  MAC\.  Siinimar} 
ol  lliglilipblN.  beb  8.  1962-l  eb  7.  I96.C  p  97.  Itr. 
B  K  (i  I  bompMm  10  Diem.  No\  1 1.  1961.  in 
POD  I’niiiison  l'iiiwr\  Bk  1 1  14.8-58 

5  CINCl’AC  Berd.  I  bird  SPCDI'l'  Coni, 
beb  19.  1962.  Ilemx  2  and  4 

6  Msg.  MACV  10 CINCl’AC.  Apr  14.  1962. 
CINCl’AC  Berd.  SI  Cni:b  Coni.  Dee  16. 196'.. 
Hem  2.  and  .Id  SbCDi;b  Conf.  beb  19.  1962. 
Hems  .land  5; memo.  Moormaiuo  I’bDAI  and 
I’l  DOI’.  beb  2.1.  1962.  lliNmaii.  lo  .Mow  a 
Saiion.  pp  441-44 

7  CINCl’AC  Berd.  2d  SbCDI  1  Coni.  Jan 
1.5.  1962.  Hems  5.  5A.and  14.  and  .Id  Sb'CDI'l 
Coni,  beb  19.  1962.  Hem  4.  Sir  Bober!  Ibomp- 
son.  llelnnin  •  <  oinnniniM  liniirsnH  \  llw 
Icwomol  Malm  a  and  1  winain  {Sew  Jork. 
1966).  pp  I29-.I9 

8  Die  members  were  Bober!  Keimeds.  t 
AIcms  .lobnson.  Boswell  I  Ciilp.Hiie.  (ieneral 
I  emni!/er.  Jobn  A  MeCone  MeCicorge 
Blinds.  1  dward  B  Miirrow.aiid  bowler  llamil- 
!on 

'•  lasloi  Vii'iriA  <;m/ /’/(Ml  v/wrev,  pp  201-1. 
NSAM  124.  Jan  18.  1962.  in  /)(//)  I’niiason 
l’aiwr\.  Bk  12  442-44.  Hearings  belore  a  Sub- 
eommi!!ee  of  !be  CommiHee  on  Appropria- 
Ooiis.  Mouse  ol  Bepresemalises.  Deparmwm o! 
Diienw  .■ippropnanomtor  1965. 8S!li  Cong.  2d 
sess  (Wasbmgion.  I9W).  p!  2.  p  612 

10  laslor.  .Vnorf/sirrii/  /’/(Mi  i/i<;rci.  pp  201- 
0.1.  NSAM  162.  Jim  19.  1962.  and  NSAM  182. 
Aiig24.  1962.111  noil  Vnuason  Papers.  Bk  12 
481-86.  t'.S  Oserseas  Inlernal  Defense  I’olics. 
Aiig  I.  1962.  JCSM.  Nos  20.  1962 

11  Al  NOI’.I  Book  ol  Aelions  in  Sb  A.  1961- 
64.  p  2.1 

12  llisis.  I.lih  Ab..liil-Dec6l.  I.  7.1-74. and 
1962.  I.  72-74.  I.llb  Al  Ol’lan  226-61.  Dec  .10. 
1961.  Ills!.  I’ACAb.  Jiil-Dec  61.  III.  AI  NOI’.I 


Book  ol  Aeiions  m  SI  A.  1961-64.  Hem  lll-C. 
Ills!.  I|5!b  .AD.  lan-Jim  62.  pp  44-45.  C'lNC- 
I’AC  Berd.  2d  SI  CDbb  Coni.  Hem  I 

l.l  Mist.  2d  ADVO\.  pp  \Vll-,\\.  duel. 
■M  See.  MAACi\.  Agenda  Book  lor  beb  62 
SbCDbl  Coni.  Hem  I  (alA.  ipri.  Brig  (ien 
I  rasis  M  llerbermglon.  DC  S  Plans  and  Ops. 
PACAb.  Apr  25.  1962.  rpi!.  I !  Col  Cbailes  D 
basles.di  Aiig5. 1962. Hr.  b.isles  lo2  0DC. k; 
Jill  I.  1962.  Proi  Coiona  liaises!  Dial  Ills! 
iinsss  ss  Amins,  pp  (<4-68.  PACAb  Bel  Bk  for 
Jan  62  SbCDi:b  Coni,  lab  .1.  MAC\  Siim- 
niais  ol  lligliliglus.  beb  8.  1962-1  eb  7,  1961.  p 
1.15:  insg.  I'SAIB.A  Saigon  lo  CSAb.  Mar  21. 
1962 

14  Balpb  A  Bossies.  I'.SAT  l'■\C  Opera- 
lions  in  Soiillwasi  -Isio.  /yrt/-6.5(01e  Ab  Ills!. 
Ian  1972).  pp  1.5.  18. 24-25;  bisi.  2d  ADVON.  p 
97.  Oral!  presenialion.  Amliis  loi  Mar  62 
Sb'CDPb  Coni.  Ills!.  2d  ADVO'..  rad. 
t'SAIBA  Bangkok  !o  PACAb.  Jan  ,l|.  1962 

15  PACAI  Bel  Bk  lor  Dee  61  SPCDbl 
C'onl.  -Nelion  lab  I.  lor  Jan  62  SbCDb.b  C'onl. 
lab  9.  lor  beb  62  SI  C DPI-  C'onl.  Hem  «. 
CINCPAC  Berd.SPCDI'b  C'onl.  Dee  16. 1961. 
Item  S-l.  Bprt  ol  CSAb's  \isi!  lo  Sonlli  Viel- 
nam.  Hem  II.  Ilellieringlon  rpr!.  Apr  25.  1962. 

I  asics  I  nd  ol  lour  Bpir.  <a  Aiig  5.  1962 

16  Ibe  Srb  and  .57!b  lianspor!  Ilelieopier 
Companies  aiiiscd  as  idenliliable  iinils  ai  Sai¬ 
gon  aboard  an  aireratl  earner  on  Deeember  1 1. 
1962.  and  ssere  so  leporred  in  ilie  ken  I'orA 
limes  I  be  liuernalional  C'omrol  Commission 
pronipils  recorded  ibis  siolalion  ol  ibe  tienesa 
accords  I  lie  companies  ssere  based  a!  Ian  Son 
Nliiii  and  (Jin  Mion  under  ilie  t  S  Arms  senior 
adsisoistorhe  II and  III  Corps  On.laniiars  26. 
1962. ihe  I'  S  Anus's 9.1(1  Ilelieopier  Compans 
airised  a!  D.i  Nang  and  was  placed  under  ibc 
t'  S  Arms  senior  adsisor  lo  ibe  I  Corps  Ibe 
eompanies  Bess  coiubal  siipporl  missions  and 
trained  llie  Viclnaincse  arms  in  air  mobibls  lae- 
lics  t  S  Anus's  I8ib  bised  Wing  Asialion 
Compans.  ssiili  simccii  t  -1  Oiler  aircrall. 
rcaclicd  Nlia  li.ingon  I  cbniars  7.  1962.  and 
lliesc  liaison  airerali  (able  lo  iransporl  iss  o  llioii- 
sand  pounds  ol  cargo  or  eigbl  p.issengers)  sup¬ 
ported  the  t '  S  Arms  field  ads  isors  I  be  1.191b 
Iranspoilaiion  Compans  (Mamlenaiiee)  ar- 
rised  on  bebniars  II.  1962  duel.  Ab  .See. 
MAAC.V.  Agenda  Bk  lor  1  eb  62.  SbCDl  b 
Conf.  Hem  ,l(.l). CINCPAC  Berd.  2d  SI  C'Di:b 
Conf.  Jan  16.  1962.  Hem  .1.  CINCPAC  Comd 
llisi.  1961.  p  194 

17  CINCPAC  Comd  llisi.  1961.  p  189.  iiisg. 
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USAtRA  Silicon  to  CSAl .  Nin  28.  t%l. 
CINCt’AC  Rent.  SI  CIM'I-  Coni,  IX'c  l>).  I%l. 
Item  7,  Marlin  and  Clincr.  IV,  .t|-.U 

18.  I.lr.  (Vnomu-ll  lo  CINCI’AC.  Dec  12. 
1961.  msg.  I'SAIRA  Saigon  lo  CSAI-,  No\  28. 

1961.  I’ACAI  Ref  Ilk  loi  Dee  61  SrCI7i;i- 
Conf.  tab  H-l 

19  Him.  .H.MIi  IC  Gp  (Awinlt).  1962.  p  16. 
ini\w  wilh  l.l  Col  i:  \V  Slrong  b\  Grainger. 
No\  7. 1962.  AI-XOIM  Hook  of  AclioiiMii  Sl-A, 

1961- M,  p  25.  Jaiie\  All  ilie  llor/r/V  Ainrall. 
I9}}-}A.  ed  1  coiiard  Hridgeinan  (New  York, 
n.d.).  p  259;  CINCI’AC  Rerd.  .W  SliCDHI- 
Conf.  l  eb  19.  1962,  I’ACAI-  Ref  Hk  for  IX-c6l 
SliCDHI-  Conf.  lab  A-5  and  Aciion  lab  A; 
msgs,  CINCI’AC  10  Dili  AI-.  Dec  9.  1961. 
I’ACAI- 10  Dili  AK  Dec  D.  1961. 

20  talking  Paper  on  CSAl-  Opsin  VN..iich 
.^.  I-older  I’olicy-V'ielnain.  .Ian  l-.H,  1964 

21  Moorman  presenlalion  lo  CongresMonal 
Conimiilce.  ca.  l-cb  6.V  I.  .18.  Ills.  Anihis  lo 
Maj  Gen  W  Marlin.  Sep  2. 196.1.and  Moorman 
10  Anlbis,  at  I-'eb  28.  1962;  msgs,  MACV  lo 
CINCI’AC,  Mar  12.  1962.  and  l.bh  AI-  lo  2d 
ADVON.  Mar  18. 1962,  Rprlol  CSAI-'s  Visilio 
SV'N.  Apr  62.  Ops  Sec 

22  NIACV  Siininiars  of  Iligliliglus.  I-'eb  8. 

1962- 1'eb  7.  I96.V  p  69;  llr,  l.l  Col  l-loyd  K 
Sliafner,  Mas  12.  1962. 

2.Y  2d  ADVON.  Agenda  and  Info  Bk  for 
Mar  62  SI-ODIil-  Conf.  Hem  17;  liisi,  Dili  AI-. 

1962.  pp  IO.I-05 

24.  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  lo  I.RIi  AI-.  Mar  9. 
1962,  MACV  10 CINCI’AC,  Mar  12. 19.and26. 
1962 

25  Anlbis  preseniaiion  al  May  62  SI;CDI--I- 
Conf;  msgs.  2d  ADVON  lo  I.VlIi  AI-.  Mar  27. 
1962.  CINCI’AC  10  ,ICS,  Mar  M).  1962.  and  2d 
AD  10  Dili  AI-.  Nos  20.  1962 

26.  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  lo  Dili  AI-,  Mar  27. 
1962.  MACV  10  CINCI’AC.  Apr  9.  1962,  and 
Ma\  22. 1962. 1’ACAPloCSAI-.  May  12.1962. 
and  CINCI’AC  lo  MACV.  Aug  I.C  1962. 
liellieimgloii  ipil.  Apr  25.  1962.  hisi,  .4!5lb  IC 
Gp(Assaull).  I962.P  27.  rpri.  l.lCol  Howard  P 
Reases.  Aug  2.  1962 

27.  //);</..  Rprl  of  CSAI's  Visil  lo  SVN.  Apr 
62;  I’ACAl- Slams  Rprl.  May2lo9. 1962, msg, 
CINCPAC  lo  JCS,  Mas  8.  1962. 

28  Msg,  MACV  lo  CINCPAC.  Mas  22. 
1962. 

29.  J  ri-  1 1 6.  A  A  R.  Dec  8. 1962;  msgs,  2d  AD 
10  Dill  AP.Jul  28and  Nos  26. 1962. CINCPAC 
10. ICS.  May  25. 1962. lo  MACV.  May  25. 1962. 
PACAI-'  Summary  of  Aclions,  Gen  Wliccler's 
Parly.  Jan  6.4 

40  One  plane  svas  lost  sviihoul  cress-  faialilies 
111  a  major  accidcnl  on  July  15.  Hisi.  PACA!-. 
Jan-liin62.  HI.  Mayaiid .Iime62.liisl.4l5>li  IC 
Gp  (Assaull),  1962.  pp  27-28.  Reaves  Pnd  of 


lour  Rprl.  Aug  2.  1962 

41  1  tr,  Moorman  lo  Aiilliis,  ,Sep  25,  1962. 
msgs.  I.4ib  At-  10  I’ACAI  .  Mas  26.  1962. 
PACAI- 10  Dill  AI-.  Mas  29.  1962. and  AI-CC 
.III  11610  PACA1-.  Mas  29.  1962 

42  1  Irs.  Moorman  lo  CINCPAC.  .lul  6, 
1962. and  lo  Amins.  Sep  25. 1962.  PACAI-  SOs 
Ci-85and  Ci-92.  Sep  19  and  Del  19.  1962.  msgs. 
CINCPAC  10  MACV.  Jill  18.  1962.  MACV  lo 
CINCPAC.  Aug  24.  1962 

44  PACAI-  Summars  of  Aciions,  Gm 
Wlieeler’s  Parly.  Sec  II.  lab  C.  llrs.  Anlbis  lo 
Mooinian.  <«.  Apr  16.  1962,  and  Dossers  lo 
Mann.  or.  .Iun62and  .lul  25.  1962.  Reases  Pnd 
of  lour  Rpri.  Aug  2.  1962.  JCS  2d  ADVON  .ll 
Ol’lan  62-2,  Ocl  17.  1962.  Moorman  preseiila- 
lion.  (d.  l-eb  64.  I,  48.  msg,  2d  AD  lo  PACAI-. 
Apr  5.  I9(>2. 

44  PACAI-  .Summars  of  Aclioiis.  Gen 
Wheelers  Parly.  See  11.  I.ib  C 

.45  Msgs.PACAI-lol.JiliAl  .  Dec9aiid  D. 
1961 

46  Dons  Krudener.  lormerls  ol  llie  Office  ol 
Air  1-orcc  Hisiors.  kindls  supplied  lliis  docu- 
menialion  Memos.  JCS  for  McNamara.  Nos  4, 
1961.  and  William  P  Bunds  for  Rusk  and 
McNamara.  Nos  14  and  40.  1961 

.47  NSAM  11.5.  Nos  .40.  1961.  Marsin  P 
Him/.  Hisiors  of  the  I  liirieeiilli  Air  l-orce.  Jan 
l-June  .40. 1964,  pp  75-76.  msg.  CHMAAGV  lo 
CINCPAC.  Dec  24.  I96l.in  ISA  Ides 

.48  .ICSM-2-62(ll)..lan2. 1962.  msg.  CINC¬ 
PAC  lo  CHMAAGVN.  Dec  28,  1961.  memo. 
SPCDPI-  to  the  Presideni.  I  eb  2. 1962.  and  see 
msg.  CHMAAGV  lo  CINCPAC  Jan  17.  1962. 
and  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Jan  62  SPCDPI-  Conf, 
lab  I6A 

.49  Msg,  SPCSIAIP  10  AiiiPmb  Saigon. 
Jan  4.  1962;  and  msg,  CHMAAGV  lo  CINC¬ 
PAC.  Jan  12.  1962 

40.  Capi  George  I  Adams,  /’.-IC  Acnul 
Spray  /-Vig/rr  Operaiwnt  m  Sotiilwasi  Aaa. 
mi-im  ( I  AC  SASI-.  II  d  ).  p  8 

•I!  llisl.  PACAI-  Ian-luii62  111.  AprT>2. 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Jan  62  SPCDPI-  Conf.  lab 
4.  I  P-I.and  for  Mar  62  SPCDPI-  Conf.  lieiiis  4 
and  4.  Chief.  Al-  .Sec.  MAAGV,  Agenda  Bk  lor 
l-cb  62  SPCDPI-  Conf.  Hem  .4(1).  CINCPAC 
Rcrd.  .4d  SPCDPI-  Coni,  l-eb  19.  1962.  Hem  4. 
and  4tb  SPCDPI-  Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Hem  I. 
msg.  PACAI-  10  CSAI-.  Peb  20.  1962.  Moor¬ 
man  memo.  I-'eb  2.4,  1962  In  April,  sslien  lacli- 
cal  Air  Command  mosed  isvo  spray  planes  lo 
the  Middle  Past  lo  work  agaiiisi  locust  mfesta- 
lionsand  losase  food  crops,  it  added  isvo  stand¬ 
ard  C-l2.4sio  Ills  Mule  Irainairlifidclacliincni. 

42  .4d  ADVON  Agenda  Bk  for  SPCDPI- 
May  62  Conf.  Hem  4.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  4ib 
SPCDPI-  Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Hem  I.  liisl, 
PACAI-  Jan-Jun62.  HI.  Apr  62 
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4,t  MAC'V  Retd.  4th  Sl  CliKI-  C'onl.  \l.i\ 
II  l%2.  Iicml2 

44  See  C'lNCl’AC  Herd.  Mh  Sl  C  Ol  1 
Coni.  .Itil  2.C  l%2.  Item  I 

4.S  Memo.  Col  Willi.im  1’  I)root,N.  .It  .  lor 
ll.iikms.  All!:  2.  iy()2 

4(i  MACV  Siimm.ir\  ol  lli^hhttlils.  l-eb  8. 
l')(>2-l  eb  7.  I'Ri.t.  pp  5')-(il .  imps.  Cl NCI’AC to 
.:CS.  Aiip  21.  I‘)(i2.  .Aml-mb  Saigon  to  Sl-C- 


SIAM.  Sep  26.  1962 

47  Ci NCI’AC Siimm.irs  ol  Aeiioiis taken. ti 
■’tb  SI  Cni- 1-  Conf.  Oet  8.  1962.  pai.is  8  and  9. 
MAC\  Summars  ol  llipbbpbis  pp  .S9-6I.  210; 
msp.  Am}  mb  to  SI-CS I A  I  b.  Oet  9.  196.7 

48  Uml.  bist.  I>ir  I’lans.  I'SAl-.  Jan-.lnn 

6.7. pp2.77-.t8. and  llilsman.  To  Movt'ti  Vottiin, 
pp  441-44 


Chapter  XI 

Air  Poliev:  Too  Cautious? 


1  Quoted  in  lleni\  1-  (irall.  Vw  Tucsitai 
Ctilunci  Dehherauom  am!  Deosum  <  /i  I'eine 
(iiul  II  arwulrr  l.xmlon  1)  7()/i/iu»i(l  nple«ood 
Cbifs.  1970).  p 

2  Msg.  I’ACAb  to  CSAI-.  Dee  17.  1961: 
CINCPAC  Rerd.  Sl-CDlil-  Conf.  Dee  16. 1961. 
Item  8-1 

.7  //.!(/ 

4  Msgs.  I.7ib  Al'  to  I’ACAI-.  Dee  28.  1961. 
CSAI-  to  I’ACAI-.  Mar  2.7.  196.7.  and  .ICS  to 
CINCI’AC.  Dee  26.  1961.  I’ACAI-  Re!  Ilk  lor 
l-eb  62  SI-CDI-I-  Conf.  l-li.  I.eMas  mlwv  b\ 
Delden.  Mar  29.  1972.  intwv  sutb  Anibis  b\ 
Oausebe  ana  (irainger.  Aug  .70.  196.7 
.7  Memo.  Dir  Plans.  I'SAl .  foi  CSA1-. 
Mar  I.  l9o2..IC.S  2.74.7  8.*!.  l-eb  2.7.  1962.  Report 
ol  CSAI- s  Visit  to  SVN.  Apr  62.  p  .‘i7 

6  Row  lev.  I'SAT  FAC  Oin’ronoio.  p  19 

7  PACAI-.  Sl-CDl-l-  Bk  lor  .Ian  Mtg.  .Ian 
I.S.  1962.  I  ab  .7-11.  msg.  CINCPAC  to  PACA1-. 
l-eb  4.  1962 

8  Msg.  i’aCAI-  10  2d  ADVON.  I  eb  12. 
1962. 

9  Inlv  w.  Mai  l  bomas  .1  lliekam  witli  Capi 
l.dwin.l  Rbem..lr .  lanSon  Nbui..lan.7  196.7. 
Martin  and  Clever.  App2.  COIN  mivvvs.  labG. 
rerd.  .7d  .sl-CDPI-  Coni.  1  eb  19.  1962.  lui  4-.“;. 
l-.nd  ol  lour  Reports.  It  Col  M  M  Dovle. 
.lobn  P  Ciilberl.  l-eb  62-Aug  6.7 

10  Draft  presentation.  Aniliis  for  Mar  62 
Sl-CDPl-  Conf;  hist.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oel 
62 

11  Ihid 

12  lessons  learned  4.  C  S  Armv  See. 
MAAG.  Apr  II.  1962 

1.7  l-utiell  "Cbron".  draft  presentation. 
Anibis  for  Mar  62  SPCDI-.l-  Conf.  in  Hist.  2d 
ADVON.  Nov  61-Oci  62 

14  Rerd.  .7d  SPCDHl-  Coni.  1  eb  19.  1962. 

pp  1-6 

I.S  llisl,  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Ocl  62.  p  9. 
inivvv.  Mai  Dean  S  Gaiisebe  and  Grainger  with 
Anibis.  Ang. 70. 196.7;  Martin  and  Clever.  App  2. 


COIN  Inivvvs.  lab  C.  inivvvs.  Grainger  vviib 
Dovle  and  1 1  Col  Charles  P  I  rnmbo.  .Ir .  .ltd 

1.7.  196.7.  in  Mist.  2d  ADVON.  Van  .Siaaveieii. 
I  S  A  T  Flans  anJ  I’olit  le.v  in  Souili  I  u'inani. 
I96I-IV6.I.  p  25.  hist.  SAWC.  Apr-Dee  62.  p 
167 

16  Msg.  duel  MAAG  to  CINCPAC.  IX-e 

2.7.  1961 

1 7  Memo.  1  andsdale  to  Col  Dav  id  C  .lollv. 
Dee 27. 1961. Binder  l2.‘;7.6l.66A-.74IO.bo\.77 

18  Memo.  M.1J  Gen  C  II  Cbildre.  ADCS 
Plans*  Progiams.  I'SAl-.  Dee 28. 1961.  Binder 
Vietnam  1257-61.  66A-.74I0.  bo\  .77 

19  Van  Slaavcren.  ( .V  -I  /•’  Flans  anil  Folii  ics 
inSiniili  I  ifinani.  I96l-I%.l.  p  26.  Inst.  SAWC. 
Apr-Dee  62.  p  167.  V<-n  York  Tunes,  l-eb  15. 
1962.  DA  1-1 R- 1 52 1 904;  msgs.  2d  ADVON  to 
PACAI-.  .Ian  .70  and  l-eb  24.  1962.  Gleason 
pa|Kr.  Ill  Mar  I.  1962.  CINCPAC  Rerd.  .7d 
SrCDn-  Coni  leb  19.  1962.  Hem  .7.  I’ACAl 
Rel  Bk  loi  l-cb  62  Sl-:CDi:i-  Coni,  lab  .7C 

20  CINCI’AC  Rerd.  .7d  SIICDPI-  Conf. 
l-eb  19.  1962.  pp  .7-22.  msg.  CINCPAC  lo 
MACV.  Mar  2.  196.7 

21  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  l.7lb  Al .  Mar  1.7. 
1962 

22  Hist.  2d  ADVON,  Nov  6l-(Xl  62.  p  184 

2.7  I  tr.  Mat  Gen  W  K  Marlin  to  SAP.  Dee 

II.  I9W.  Binder  Vietnam  l9l-64.68A-4994.bo\ 
8.  hist,  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oci  62.  p  .7.  Gen 
l-raiik  S  Besson.  .Ir  .  Logislii  Supporl  in  the 
I  leinani  T.ra.  \'ols  l-lll  (Wasbinglon,  |97()),  p 
265 

24  Imvvv,  Grainger  vviib  Ma|  William  C 
.lohiison  and  Capi  Priicsl  C  Culler.  .Ir ,  l-eb  7. 

196.7 

25  Msg.  Cliicl  MAAG  to  PACA1-.  Nov  18. 
1961.  Inst.  2d  ADVON  Nov  61-Oei  62 

26  Hist.  2d  ADVON,  Nov  61-Oel  62.  pp  52. 

5.8.  von  I  miiebaii  MS.  CMll.  pp  viii.  56-57 

27  Rpri.  Mai  Gen  I  ravis  M  lleibcrmglon. 
Staff  Visits.  Apr  25, 1962,  Inst.  2d  ADVON.  Nov 
61-Oei  62.  iii;vvvs,  Mai  I  bomas. I  lliekam  vviib 
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ISgi  Harrs  M  Nonam.ikor.  Dec  1 1.  I%2.  ssilli 
Capl  Edwin  J  Rliein.  Jr.  Jan  19(0.  ssitli 
Chaplain  Squires.  Jan  16.  I96.J.  and  with  C  WO 
William  Weaklcs.  Jan  10.  I96.J:  Marlin  and 
Closer.  App  2.  COIN  Inissss.  labs  E.O.and  H 
2X  Inisw.  .Mai  l  honiasj  IlickanissiihCapi 
(Chap)  Oonal  .M.  Squires.  Jan  16.  I96.J.  Marlin 
and  Closer.  App  2.  COIN  Inissss.  lab  1:  hist. 2d 
ADVON.  Nos  6l-Ocl62.pp 67-70. End  ol  lour 
Reports.  I.i  Col  Kenneth  M  Kesie.  Apr  20. 
19(0.  and  Capl  1-orrest  1’  .Meek.  Apr  9.  I96.J 
29  Inisss.  llickam  ssilh  Auien.  Ecb  15. 19(0. 


Notes  to  Pages  124-133 

,.>ul.  lab  I  .  Inst.  2d  AI)\()N.  pp  67-70 

-to  Report  ol  CSAI-’s  \  isii  to  S\  N.  Apr  62. 
pH 

.J|  .Mat  (ion  Spurgeon  Noel,  \tfilual  Sii/i- 
port  of  the  (  .S  -Irmi  in  \  wnunn.  IV6?-~II 
(l)epl  ol  the  Arms.  \\ ash  I)  C  .  I97.t|.  pp  5  and 
9 

.72  Imsss.  Iliekam  and  (irainger  with  CW  O 
A  C  I  ibcralor.  Nos  20.  1962.  Marlin  and 
Closer.  App  2.  lab  A 
.7.7  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  pp  IS2-S.7 


Chapter  XII 

Farm  Gale  ami  the  Vieinamese  Air  Force 


1  Chief.  AI-  Sec.  MAACV.  Agenda  Itk  for 
I-eb 62  SECDEE  Conf.  Item  5C.  (ileason p.tper. 
<«.  Mar  I.  l962.ClNCPACRcrd.-lthSECDEE 
Conf.  Item  5 

2  I’ACAI-  Ref  Hk  for  Jan  62  SECDEE 
Coni,  lab  .7.  II’-|.  I’roj  Corona  llarsesi  Oral 
Hist  lilts ss  with  King,  pp  52-5.7.  Futrell.  personal 
eonsersations  ssiih  Cileason  and  Dougherls. 

.7  DAI-1R-I52I904.  hist.  2d  AD.  I.  ms. 
CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  .7d  SECDEE  Coni.  Ecb  '9. 
1962.  Item  .7.  Cileason  paper.  <«  Marl  1962 

4  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  p  144.  lirs.  Anlhis  to 
.Moorman.  Mar  2«S.  196.7.  Del  2A  to  2d 
ADVON.  Jut;  5.  1962 

5  Rpri.  Cairnes  and  Esans.  .Mas  4.  1962. 
(ileason  End  of  I  our  Report 

6.  I’ACAE  Ref  lik  lor  Jan  62  SECDEE 
Conf.  labs  2  nd  .7.  I’almer  bricimg  in  Hist.  5lh 
AE.  .lan-.lun  62.  11.  Doe  144 

7  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  .7d  SECDEE  Conf.  Ecb 
19.  1962.  Item  2 

S  Anlhis  briering.  Mar  62  SECD1-,E  Conf. 
in  Hist.  2d  AD.  11.  Doc  206.  msgs.  I’ACAE  to 
1.7th  AE.  Mar  15.  l962.toCSAE.  Mar  17. 1962. 
and  to  eSAE'.  Ecb  20.  1962.  Report  of  CSAE  s 
Visit  to  SV.N.  Apr  62.  pi  2.  hr.  Moorman  to 
Anlhis.  (17  Eeb  28.  1962.  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  .7d 
SECDE.E  Conf.  Eeb  19.  1962 

9  Msgs.  NfACV  to  CINCI’AC.  leb  27. 
1962.  2d  ADVON  to  I’ACAE.  Mar  17.  1962. 
and  to  MACV.  Aug  22.  1962.  AmEmb  Saigon 
to  SECSIAIE.  Mar  .7.  1962.  Marlin  and 
Closer.  HI.  60-6.7.  Moorman  presentation.  <« 

I  eb  62.  pi  I.  p  .70 

10  Nl  ACV  Inst  monograph.  Miliiiin  .-Iss/sr 
iintf  III  ilif  llepiiblii  Ilf  Soiilli  I  u'inani.  IWM- 
IW.  p  1 1 

1 1  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  I’AC  AE.  Mar  21. 
1962.  msg.  tiSAIRA  .Saigon  to  C-NAE.  Mar  21. 
1962 


12  Msgs.  AmEmb  Saigon  to  SECSIAII . 
.Mar  28.  f962.  I’ACAE  to  IJih  AE.  Mar  22. 
1962.  .ICS  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  2"’.  1962.  hist. 
I.7|h  AE.  1962. 1.81-8.7.  MR.  Mai  (.on  John  M 
Resnolds.  Mar  22.  1962 

i.7  Report  ol  CSAE  s  \  isii  to  S\  N.  Apr  62. 
Item  6 

14  Hist.  I’ACAI  .  .Ian-.l>m  62.  111.  Monihls 
Hist  Rpris.  I’EOCO.  Mar  and  Mas  62.  hist. 
I’ACAE.  Jtil-Dee  62.  II.  hist.  I’EODC.  Jul  62. 
hist  l.7ih  AE.  1962.  I.  81-8,7.  hist.  51Wlh  ElSq. 
.Ian-.lun  62.  pp  l(>(>-67 

15  Msg.  MACV  to  AmE.mb  I  aos.  Aug  22. 
1962. 1’ro)  Corona  Harsesi  Oral  Hist  inisw  with 
Anlhis.  pp  129-71.  llrs.  Harkins  to  O’DonricIl 
and  Eell.  Mar  22.  1967 

16  .Mscs.  I7lh  AE  to  I’  AC  AE.  Mar  10.  1962. 
.MAC\  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  24.  l9o2.  2d 
ADVON  to  17th  AE.  Apr  12.  1962.  CINCI’AC 
Rcrd. 4th  SECDEE  Coni.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  5 
17  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  l.7lli  AE  Apr  21. 
1962.  and  I’AC  AE  to  CINCI’AC.  M.i>  8  1962. 
Report  ol  CSAEs  \  isii  to  SVN.  Api  62.  paras4 
and  7.  2d  ADVON  Bk  lor  Mas  62  SI  CI7EE 
C  onl.  Item  '  A;  .Mueller  to  2t  (  R.  Jun  .s.  1962 

18.  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  I’ACAI.  Jul  17. 
1962 

19  i  ir.  Antliis  to  I’rileliard.  Oel  20.  1962 

20  I’ACAE  Rel  Hk  lor  Jul  62  SI  (  DEE 
Conf.  lab  I.  CINCI’AC  Rsrd.  6lh  SECDEE 
Coni.  Jill  27.  1962.  hem  2 

21  Msg.  I7ili  AE  to  I’ACAI .  Aug  (>.  1962. 
llrs.  7\ndcrsonlo  Bowers.  Jul  19. 1962.  Anlhis  to 
Col  Ngusen  Xiian  Vmh.  .Ang  8.  1962.  and 
Anthis  to  Ngusen  Dinh  Ihiian.  Aug  II.  1962. 
hist.  Asst  lor  Miimal  Securits.  I  S/'.E.  Jan-  lun 
62.  p  57.  Chicl.  AE  Sec.  MAA(1\ .  Agenda  Bk 
lor  leb  62  SECDI.I  Coni,  hem  5C.  I’ACAE 
Siimmars  of  Actions,  (ien  Wheeler's  I’.iris.  .Sec 
I.  lab  -See  also.  I’AC  AE  Ref  Bk  for  Oct  8. 
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1%2.  SI-CI)Pi-  Coni,  l.ib  A.^.  Ilr.  llarkiii\  to 
Ntoorman. Ocl  1. 1%2. CINCI’ACSunimarjol 
DcciMoiis  lakcii  ai  Seventh  Sl'CIiri-  Coiit. 
Oct  8.  1962.  Item  6.  mvg.  I'ACAI-  to  1  AC.  <X't 
l.t.  1962. 1  ong  rptt.  Oct  18.  1962 
22  Msg  l.ttli  At-  to  I'ACAI-.  Aug 6.  1962. 
hist.  I>ACAI .  Jtil-Occ  62.  111.  Aug  1.1.  1962 
2.1  Msg.  I'ACAI- to  CSAI-. Sep 29. 1962.1tr. 
I'ritchard  to  Anthis.  Oct  I.  1962 

24  1st  and  2d  1-ighter  Squadrons  became  the 
S  14th  and  516th.  1st.  2d. and  .Id  I  laison  became 
the  I  lOth.  I  I2tb  a.  J  1 14th.  1st  and  2d  llelfop- 
ter  became  the  211tb  and  2l.1tb.  1st  and  2d 
I  raiisport  became  the  4 1 .1th  and  41 5th.  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Air  Mission  became  the  11 2th  Squadron, 
tactical  reconnaissance  elements  lormcd  the 
216th  Squadron,  the  12th.  2.1d.  lOlh.  and  41st 
Air  Hase  Sutiadrons  operated  at  N'li.i  I  rang. 
Ilicn  lloa.  lanSon  Nhut.and  Da  Nang.respec- 
tivelv  Msg.  CMMAACiV  to  CINCI'AC.  Sep 
19.  1962 

25  Msg,  DA  to  I'SAIU'AC.  Aug  16.  1962 


26  Msgs.  CSAl-  to  I'ACAI-.  Oct  6.  1962. 
I'ACAI-  toCINCl'AC.  Oct  2. 1962.  ClNCl'AC 
Siimmars  ol  De-;isions  lakenat  "’th  SliCDl-l 
Coni.  Oct  8.  1962.  Item  6 
22  Msgs.  I'ACAI-  to  I  AC.  Oct  12  and  11. 
1962.  Itrs.  Anthis  to  I'ritchard.  Oct  20. 1962.  .ind 
Moorman  to  Anthis.  Ocl  21.  1962 

28  Msg.  2d  AD  to  I'ACAI-  and  l.lih  A1-. 
Oct  22.  1962 

29  Msgs.  MACV  to  ClNCl'AC.  Nos  2 
1962.  and  ClNCl'AC  to  .ICS.  N.',\  9.  1962 

.10  Msgs.  2d  ADsON  to  lllli  A1-.  Mar  9. 
1962.  ClNCl'AC  to  AD.MINO.  ClNCl'AC. 
Ocl  22.  1962.  2d  AD  to  I'ACAI-.  .Ian  24.  1961. 
Moorman  presentation,  tu  1-eb  61. 1.  Oncstion 

11.  I'-XCAI-  Summars  ol  Actions.  Oen 
Wheeler's  Parts.  Sec  I.  I  ab  C.  nisg.  I'ACAI-  to 
CSAI-,  1  eb  m!  1961 

1|  llilsrnan.  7'o  l/oicu  lurrou.  pp  451-62 
12  Al-XOI'J  liook  of  Actions  m  SPA.  1961- 
1964.  Item  III  I-.  msg.  CSAl-  to  I'ACAI-.  Dee 

12.  1961 


Chapter  XI 11 

Air  Operations.  1962:  Interdiction.  Strikes,  and  Reconnaissance 


1  Anthis  presentation  at  Mar  62  SliCDKl- 
Conl.ni  Hist.  2d  AD,  II.  Docs  200. 201. and  205. 
ClNCl'AC  Uerd.  SECDI-I-  Conf.  Dee  16. 1961. 
Item  2, 

2  Chiel.  Al-  Sec.  MAAGV.  Agenda  Bk  for 
1-eb  62  Sl-.CDI-.l-  Conf,  Moorman  presentation 
to  Congressional  Committee.  («  1-cb  6.1.  1. 
pp  l-l  1.  MACV  .Summars  of  Highlights.  l-ebS. 
1962-1-cb  2,  1961.  pp  14.  and  22-.10.  I'ACAI- 
Ref  Hk  for  Dec  61  SI-.CDr.l-  Conf.  Action 
lab  I-. 

1  I'ACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Jul  62  SP.CDUl-  Conf. 
labs  I  A.  1C.  and  5:  msg.  MACV  toCINCl'AC. 
Mas  1.  1962,  Itrs.  Anthis  to  Brig  Cien  11  D 
Aynesssorlh.  Ocl  28.  1961.  and  to  Cien  Jacob  U. 
Smart.  Nos  25.  1961.  and  Col  Hairy  O  Patter¬ 
son  to  ClNCl'AC.. lull  62.  rpri.  Capi  Charles  11 
lardiff.  Aug  4.  1962 

4  Report  of  CSAl-'s  Visit  to  SVN,  Apr  62. 
Intel  Sec.  MACV.  Rcrd.  5th  SI'.CD1:1-  Conf, 
Mas  11.  1962.  Item  8 

5  Chief,  Al-  Sec.  MAAGV,  Agenda  Bk  fc' 
l-eb62Sl-CDr;r  Conf.  Item  5;  I'ACAI-  Ref  B. 
for  1-cb  62  Sl-CDUl-  Conf.  lab  5.  lP-1. 
ClNCl'AC  Rcrd.  Id  SECDHl-  Conf.  I  ch  19. 
1962.  Item  5 

6  I'ACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  1-eb  62  Sr.CDlil-  Conf 
pt  1-B  and  lab  C.  ClNCl'AC  Rcrd.  .Id 
.Sr,CDi;i-  Conf.  1-cb  19,  1962,  Item  5.  msgs. 


Ami-'mb  Phnom  Penh  to  OSD.  Jan  22.  1962. 
SECS  I A I E  to  AmEmb  Saigon.  Jan  24.  1962, 
and  AmEmb  Saigon  to  ClNCl'AC.  Jan  26. 
1962 

2  ClNCl'AC  Rcrd.  Id  SECDEl-  Conf.  1-cb 
19.  1962.  Item  1.  msg.  t'SAIRA.  Bangkok,  to 
I'ACAI  .Jan  II.  1962.  I'ACAI-  Rel  Bk  for  leb 
62  SECDEl-  Conf.  Item  5 

8  Msg.  ClNCl'AC  to  Cll  MAAGV.  1-cb  4. 
1962 

9  ClNCl'AC  Rcrd.  .Id  SECDEl-  Conf.  1  eh 
19.  1962.  Items  2. 1. 4. 5.  'loorman  memo.  1-eb 
21.  1962.  I'ACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SECDEl- 
Cont.  Items  1  and  5.  hr.  Maj  (ien  Richard  G 
Weede.  1-cb  22.  1962.  msgs,  JCS  to  ClNCl'AC. 
Mar  12.  1962.  I'ACAI-  to  CSAl-,  I  eb  20,  1962 

If)  Amhis  briefing.  Mar  62  Sl'.CDEl-  Conf, 
m  Hist.  2d  M).  11,  Doc  205 

1 1  Msg.  Mill  Al-  10  I'ACAI-.  Mar  4.  1962. 
I'ACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SECDE.I  Conf. 
Items  1  and  5 

12.  I'ACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SI  CDEE 
Conf.  Item  2.  ClNCl'AC  Rcrd.  4ih  SECDEl- 
Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  5;  llilsman.  to  Stow 
a  Salion.  pp  441-44 

II  Easlcs  End  ol  I  our  Report.  <«  Aug  5, 
1962 

14  I  Ir.  Anthis  to  I'ritchard.  Dee  20.  1962 

15  I  he  direction  finder  had  beendesigiied  bs 
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Notes  to  Pages  138-144 


(ioiK’ral  l.cNtav  in  ilic  Riscmcnt  oriii!.  qiiarliTN 
in  Wasliingion.  loMa\  waii  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  electronics  and  he  hoped  that  \arioiisair 
nasigation  aids,  such  as  oninibearing  radio 
range  indicators,  would  gi\e  instant  and  uiiain- 
bigiions  bearings  on  radio  stations 

16  I’ACAE  Kef  Dksfor  Jan.  Mar.and  Jul62 
snCDI-l-  Confs.  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  4tli 
SECDEI-  Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  4A.  Inst. 
6091st  Recoil  Sq.  Jan-Jiin  6.T  p  I 

17.  Hist.  2d  AD.  I.  157.  nisg.  MACV  to 
I'ACAE.  May  28.  196.1;  PACAI-  Ref  Hk  for 
Mav  6.7  SECDEI-  Conf.  Agenda  Item  ,7.  lab  .7; 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  Sth  SECDEI-  Conf.  May  6. 

196.7.  Item  .7.  2CCR.  Air  Inicrdiction  and 
Ground  Support,  at  Apr  25.  196.7.  in  Martin 
and  Cleser.  V.  lab  A.  97 

18.  PACAI-  Ref  Hk  for  May  6.7  SECDEI- 
Conl.  Agenda  Item  .7.  lab  E 

19  lietn.ird  I)  I-all.  The  Tuo  i'tenmm-  A 
Poliiical  aiul  Mihutrv  Anatvus.  2d  ed  (Ncu 
York.  196.7).  pp  .755-56.  see  msgs.  2d  ADVON 
to  MACV.  May  .70  and  Jiin  14.  I9f>4 

20  Report  of  CSAEs  Visit  to  SVN.  Apr  62. 
Intel  Sec.  MACV  Rcrd.  5lh  SECDEI  Conf. 
May  II.  1962.  Items  I  and  8.  2d  ADVON 
Agenda  Book  for  May  62  SECDEI-  Conf.  Item 
l-A;  hist.  PACAI-.  .lan-Jtin  62.  I.  pt  2.  ch  .7. 
citing  P.ACOM  \Vkl\  Intel  Digest.  Mav  18. 
1963.  CINCPAC  Rcrd. 6lii  SI-CDEI-  Conf. .ltd 

2.7.  1962;  Item  5.  msgs.  CINCPAC  to  MACV. 
Sep  12.  1962.  to  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962 

21  Msgs.  MACV  to  PACAI-.  Jun  1 1.  1962. 
Cl  NCPAC  to  MACV.  .Ini  9.  1962.  and  Sep  12. 
1962.  and  toJC.S.  .Ini  1.7.  1962 

22  l.trs.  Anthis  to  liman.  Aug  II.  1962. 
Moorman  to  Harkins.  Sep  .7.  1962.  and  msg. 
CINCPAC  to  Alf!-929.  Nov  29.  1962 

2.7  Msg.CINCPACto  MACV.Scp  12. 1962 

24  l.tr.  Harkins  to  Moorman.  Oct  I.  1962; 
rprt.  Mai  Andrew  .1  Chapman  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill 
ASOC.  Nov  16.  1962.  msgs.  CINCPACto  JCS. 
Oct  22.  1962.  CINCPACto  AIO-929.  Nov  29. 
1962.  and  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Dee  20.  1962 

25  HS  Dept  of  Stale.  Amentan  I'oreixn 
I’olu'v:  Currcni  Docwm'ius.  1962.  pp  1002-04. 
msgs.  AniEmb  Saigon  to  SECS  I  A'l  E.  Nov  21. 
1962.  CINCPACto  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962.  PACAI- 
Rcf  Bk  for  SECDEI-  Conf.  Oct  8.  1962.  lab  J. 
Report  ol  Visit  by  .ICS  leant  to  SVN,  Jan  6.7. 
pt  I  \'.  para  8 

26.  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  JC.S.  Oct  22.  1962. 
AmEmb  .Saigon  to  SECS  I A  TE.  Nov  21.  1962. 
MACV  Summary  of  Highlights,  l-cb  8.  1962 
l-cb  7.  196.7.  p  40.  memo.  !  I  Gen  Ir  \.iii  Iv 
I  imilalio'i  of  Air  and  Aitilleiv  Siipi'ou'.ii.'o; 
Vietnam  Kepiihhe  Boido  t  oiimIi'i  N.>s  |s 
1962. 

27  Msgs  Mts|\ll  ii'  \nil  mb  .Saigon. 
Dev  8.  I'»••  V  I'-v  I’M  to  AIG-929.  Dec  16. 


1962, 

28  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  JC.S.  Nov  11.1962. 
SECS  IA'IE  to  AmEmb  Saigon.  Dec  8.  1962. 
and  AniEmb  to  SECS  I A  1 1;.  Dec  15.  1962.  hr. 
Aniliis  to  Pritchard.  Dee  20.  1962 

29  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  lor  Mar  62  SECDEI 
Conf.  Item  .7;  Amhis  briefing  at  the  Mar  62 
SECDEI-  Conf.  in  Hist.  2d  AD.  Doc 20.7;  Easley 
End  of  I  our  Report,  ir;  Aug  5.  1962.  I.7ih  Al- 
l-inal  Rprt  Analysis  Directive  Piogram  No 
6.7-.7.  Apr  .70.  1967,  pp  79-4.7.  msg.  I.7tli  Al-  to 
PACAI-.  Mar  8.  I%2.  see  Itr.  Moorman  to 
Anthis.  ai  I  eb  28.  1962 

.70  Capts  Ihomas  N  Cairney  .ind  Douglas 
K  Evans  rprt.  Eeb  14.  1962.  Gleason  paper,  ta 
Mar  I.  1962.  msg.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAI-.  Jul 
17.  1962 

71  Cairnev  and  Evans  rprt,  Mav  4,  1962. 
msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  May  16.  1962.  2d 
ADVON  .IOC  to  I  A.SOCand  II  ASOC.  Jun  4. 
1962 

72  Hetheringlon  rprt,  Apr  25.  1962.  Itr. 
Easley  to  2  ODC.  <a.  .Ini  I.  1962.  rprt.  Cairney 
and  INans  to  Dep  Dir.  .IOC.  May  4.  1962. 
Easley  End  ol  lour  Report.  («  Aug  5.  1962 

.7.7'  Msgs.  1.7th  AE  to  PACAI-.  Mar  8,  1962. 
MACV  to  CHMAAOV.  Apt  12.  1962.  and  2- 
ADVON  to  l.7lh  AI-.  Apr  21  and  25.  1962. 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  loi  Mar  62  SE.CDEI  Coni. 
Item  7 

.74  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mav  16. 
1962.  2d  ADVON  to  I7lh  AI-.  Mar  9.  1962.  Itr. 
Easley  to  2  ODC.  <«  Jul  I.  1962 
75  Cairnev  and  Evans  rprt.  Mav  4,  1962, 
msgs.  PACAI-  to  CSAI.  Jnl  17.' 1962.  2d 
ADVON  to  l.7tli  AE.  Jnl  18.  1962.  to  PACAI-. 
Nov  7.  1962. and  CINCPACto  MACV.  Aug  7. 
1962 

.76  Cairney  and  Evans  rprt.  May  4.  1962.  hr. 
1  tCol  William  II  I  evvisto2CCR.'Mar5. 1962. 
(ileason  paper.  <n  Mar  I.  1962;  lust.  2d  AD.  I, 
1 10.  Itr.  Anthis  to  Mai  Carl  (i  Schneider.  Sep 
26.  196? 

77  MACV  Summary  ol  Highlights.  Eeb  8. 
1962-Icb  7.  1967.  pp  I.7.7-.74.  Itrs.  Col  John  C 
llaygood  toC  S.  1.7th  AE, Jun  10. 1962. 1  tCol 
Miles  M  Doyle  to  2  CCR.  Oct  1 1.  1962.  msgs. 
PACAEtoCSAl-.  May  9. 1962.2(1  AlUtls  i.> 
PACAI-.  I  cl)  28.  1962  and  M  \Di.>P\t  \l 
Nov  12.  1962.  (ileasi'ii  paiH I  i.i  \1.‘.  >  I'K-’ 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  ioi  M,i.  !■’  si  (  Dl  I  k  onl. 
lab  8  St'i  .iK,>  I’l  I  I'l  V  .uiiiiv iiiisiirgency 
lessons  1 1  »tmd  S',  p  I,*,  1962.  rprt.  Col 
Winsiou  I  Viivliison.  .Ian  14.  1967.  Itr.  Anthis 
lo  Moot  Ilian,  It;  Apr  16.  1967.  I7lh  -M  Einal 
lUpoii.  Apr  70.  1967.  pp  22-27 

78  I  trs.  Riha  to  Anderson,  Nov  16.  1962. 
.Moorman  to  Henderson.  Jul  7.  1967,  with  mcl. 
Jul  2.  196.7.  Report  of  Visit  by  Brig  Gen  Gilbert 
I  Pritchard.  Jul  9-27,  1962,  and  Aug  7.  1962. 


<ll(> 


Notes  to  Pages  144-149 


rprls.  Mai  HaUi  liowor'.,  Jaii9,  mti.t.ainl  C'api 
liryam  C  Rviliipaii,  Sep  4.  I9(i2,  2(1  ADVON 
At-  See.  MAAO.  MAAO  SyiiipoMiim.  Aug 9. 
I%2 

y)  MAC'S'  Army  Sec,  I  esboiis  1  earned  I 
and  (>,  Mar  .SO  and  Apr  1 1.  1962;  msgs,  MAC'S' 
toCINC'l>Af'..Uir.  landJulO.  1962.  C  INCt’AC 
lo.lC.S.Jui9.  I962.aiid  Aug  II.  1962, 2d  ADto 
I.Sili  AI-.  Dec  21. 1962. 1’ACAl-  lo  I.Sth  AI-.  Jul 
.SO.  1962.  JCS  10  MACS'.  Aug  .S,  1962.  to 
CIN'CPAC.  .Ini  27,  1962:  CINCl'AC  Itcid.  6th 
SI-CDi:i-  Conf,  -liil  2.S.  1962,  Item  I  I  he 
Marine  helicopters  wished  to  be  based  at  Da 
Nang,  but  because  the  U  S.  Army  had  a  com¬ 
pany  there,  they  went  to  the  Soc  I  rangairfield  in 
the  delta  Later,  they  traded  stations  with  an 
Army  company,  because  they  were  more  cffec- 
tiee  111  iiiouiitainous  terrain.  Maj  .lohii  .1.  Cahill 
and  Jack  Sbulimsoii.  Draft.  "History  of  H  S 
Marine  Corps  Operations  in  Vietnam.  Jan-Jun 
65,"  pp  14-16,  and  76-81. 

40  Mueller  rprt,  Aug  4,  1962:  msg, 
CINCPAC  to  JCS,  Aug  1 1,  1962. 

41.  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  I'ACAb.  .Sep  16. 
1962.and  ClNCPACto  MACS'.  Jul  28and  Aug 
.S.  1962,  MR.  Col  S  11  Nigte.  Jan  9.  196.S 

42  Hist.  2d  AD.  pp  149-50.  Martin  and 
Clever.  V,  52-5.S:  Fall,  Two  Tiei-Sams. 
pp  .S78-79;  nisg,  CINCl’AC  to  MACS'.  Sep  12. 
1962. 

4.S  I’ACAF  Ref  lik  for  Jul  62  SI  (  DM 
Conf.  I  ab  1 

44.  //in/..  2d  AD.  Ops  Sn.iRsis  I’.ip  ■  tKi 
15.  1962;  iiisgs  M  AC  S  i,.  t  l\t  !' \t  .  I.il  .H 
and  Aiig  ’’  I9(..*  <  l\i  f  Si  to  JCS.  Aug  28. 
I'll.’ 

f.  M.g.  I  INCI’AC  to  JCS.  Aug  II.  1962. 
ipii,  M.ij  l  ugene  R  McCutcliaii.  Aug  24.  1962 

46  l.tr.  Harkins  to  Moorman.  Oet  I.  1962. 
lust.  2d  ADVON.  No\  15.  1961-Oct  8,  1962. 
p  150;  Martin  and  Clever.  V.  54;  F.iid  of  Tour 
Report.  Capt  Hdwiii  .1.  Rhein,  Jr .  Dec  28. 1962. 
nisg.2d  ADto  t’ACAF. .Iaii6. 196.1;2d  ADOps 
Analysis  Paper  .4.  p  17. 

47  Rprt.  1 1  Col  Uyron  R.  Kahn,  Sep4. 1962. 
observations.  Capt  llryant  C  Ruhnian.  Sep  4, 
1962.  msgs.  2d  ADVON  lo  PACAF.  Sep  22. 
1962.  and  MACV  to  CIN'CPAC.  Sep  14.  1962 

48  Ruliniaii  observations;  Capt  Kenneth  11 
SVells  Sep  14.  1962;  nisgs.  CIN’CPAC  to 
MACV. Sep 5, 1962.and  MACVtoClNCPAC. 
Sep  14.  1962. 

49  Rprt.  Maj  SVilliam  J.  Kunt/.  Sep  .40. 
1962:  msg.  2d  AD  to  1.1th  AF.  Dec  21.  1962 

50.  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAF,  Oct  .11.  1962, 
and  lo  eSAF'.  Dec  15.  1962;  llurgin  rprt.  Nov 
15.  1962:  Anderson  lo  PACAF.  Jan  14.  1963; 
lust.  SASVe.  Apr  27-Dec  .11.  1962.  pp  188.  197 

51  MR.  Anthis,  Oct  19.  1962.  Itr.  O'Donnell 
to  Harkins.  Mat  8.  1963 


52  PACAF  Rel  Ilk  lor  Jul  62  SFf'DF.F 
Coni,  labs  lA,  iC.  and  5.  hr,  Patterson  to 
ClNtPAC,  .lull  62  Visiting  Saigon  in  JuK. 
Cell  SS'altcr  C  Sweeney.  Ji  .  laclieal  Air 
('('mmaiid  comniander.  urged  Oeiieral  Antliis 
t(>  establish  photo  cells  at  Pleikuand  Da  Nang  at 
once  in  order  to  speed  the  delivery  ol  data  to  I 
and  11  Corps  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAF,  Jul 
17.  1962 

53  CINCPAC  Rerd. 6th  SF.CDF.F  Conf,  Jul 
23.  1962.  Item  I.  msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC. 
Aug  8.  1962.  and  CINCPAC  lo  JCS.  Aug  8. 
1962.  PACAF  Ref  Hk  for  Oct  62  SFCDCF 
Coni,  lab  II 

54  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Sep  8.  1962. 
rprt.  Col  .1  I  Asbury.  Jr ,  Nov  22.  196.1.  hist,  2 
ODC.  Jan-Jun  64.  in  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Juii  64, 
IX.  Doc9.  Oakah  I,  Jones,  Orf’aiuzanoii. 
vio/i  anil  Growth  of  the  I  letnamesf  Air  Ton  i , 
/y-#9-/96S.  p  50.  hist.  PACAF.  .lul-Dec  62.  11. 
and  Jan-Jun  63.  11.  lusts.  PFIDC.  Sep  62.  Apr 
6.1;  lust.  13th  AF.  Jan-Jun  63.  I.  mv 

55  .Msgs.CINCPACtoJCS.Sep8. 1952.2d 
ADio  PACAF.  Sep  14. 1962.and  Nov  14.  1962, 
and  to  1.1th  AF‘.  Nov  28.  1962.  Itr.  Haikins  to 
Moorman.  Oct  I.  1962;  PACM  Siuim'-.iiv  ol 
Actions.  Cicn  Wheelei's  P.iitv  nvi  H  l.  b  o 

56  I  wo  otliei  Is  It  .’I's  vs.  ,ii  ..I  ill.  s,iiiie  time 
to  lhail.Mid  PM  M  K.i  llks  till  Jan  and  Mar 
Si  I  I't  I  i  .'Ills  iii'g.  MACV  to  CINCPAC. 
M.IV  I 

■v^  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Nov  14.  1962. 
and  Jul  10.  196.1;  PFI.Pl .  .Sep  12.  1963 

58  l.tr.  Felt  to  MACV.  .Sep  I.  1962.  MACV 
Summary  of  Highlights,  pp  189.  21.1.  msgs.  2d 
AD  to  eSAF.  Nov  .10.  1962.  and  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Apr  29.  1963.  memo.  Anderson  for 
Ailthis.  Feb  2.1.  1963 

59  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Sep  15.  1962. 
and.lun26.  196.1.  and  lo  13lli  ,AF.  Sep  26.  1962. 
lirs.  Antliis  to  Pritchard,  Aug  4.  1962.  and  to 
Milton.  Aug  9.  1962.  -PACAF  Summary  of 
Actions.  Cien  Wheeler's  Parly,  pi  11.  lab  II. 
memos.  Col  Harvey  W  Brown  for  Rowland. 
Apr  19. and  22  196.1 

60  PACAF  Summaiy  of  Aciioiis.  Gen 
Wheeler’s  Party.  Sec  1.  pi  HI.  lab  A.  msgs.  2d 
AD  to  PACAF.  Dec  23.  1962.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Apr  29.  196.1. 

61  Memo.  Dir  Plans,  HSAF.  for  DCS 
Plans  and  Ops.  HSAF.  Dec  17,  1962. 

62  l.trs,  McFIroy  to  Antliis.  May  6,  1962, 
and  Anihis  lo  McF.lroy,  May  22,  1962. 

6.1  App  C.  RAAF  ASf!  ‘l8  3  Air  (28).  Jun 
14.  1962 

64  l.tr,  Antliis  to  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Aug  1 1. 
1962 

65  Msg.  ClNCPACto  DIA,  Mar  13.  1963. 
PACAF  Ref  Bk  forSfXDF.FCoiif.Ocl  8. 1962. 
lab  K-l.  and  for  May  63  SF.CDFF  Conf. 
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ii>  I’ajii's  14'*  IW* 


‘\gciid;i  Ilciu.V  Rib  I .  liorn.irtl  Hill.'Mjll  wiili 
lloC'hiMinh"/7;c  \fii  liepuhiu  (Hi  P  I'K-' 
iiiid  111  I  .ill.  //<)  </ii  \tiiih  I’ll  AN  1. •/«/«.■» 
pp  .^2(l-24 


(.(.  \u,  ,  (P.U‘\t  l.)  \l)MINO, 
(  IM  |•\^  (K:  22.  I<K>2.  .iiid  to  .ICS.  Oct  22. 
>'«.*  CINC  I’AC  Rcrd.  Stii  SbCDi:!-  Coni, 
\l.i>  (>.  IWi.C  Item  1 1! 


Chapter  XIV 

/if)  Bac  and  Related  Matters 


1  CPCRAC  Rcrd.  Xili  SHCDUI-  Conf. 
M.i>  6.  l'J(i2.  pp  2-.1  li-.t 

2  PACAI-  Ref  Ilk  for  Ma\  (o  SrC!)!.! 
Conf.  Item  I.  MACV  Suinnuirv  of  lliglilijtlilv 
l-cb  S.  l‘J(i2-l  cb  7.  I%.f.  p  05 

.1  Ms|;..ICSioSI'CDUI-.  Aug  P.  I%2.rprt. 
.1-5  to  .1'  S.  Aug  7.  Idfi2 
•1.  //>/</..  memo.  Renew  ol  I'SAI-  Actions 
mid  Progress  since  Ma\  I.  Rel  Ilk  tor  .ItiK  62 
SI  CDI-I'  Mtg 

5  I  tr.  (VDonnell  to  I  eMa\.  Jiil  28. 1'262 

6  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  6lb  SKCDUl  Coni. 

p2-2 

7  Memo.  .ICS  lor  SliCDUb.  Mar  7.  I%7. 
memo  and  tabs.  1 1  Co!  I•ranklm  Rose.  Jr.. 
Dll  Plans.  fiSAP.  to  CSAP.  Ian  28.  I')6.J. 
M  AC V  Nation, il  Campaign  Plan  for  SVN.  Dec 
15.  I'J62 

8  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  niA.  Mar  D.  I%.J 

'7  PACAI  Ref  Ilk  for  Ma>  6.J  SUCDPl- 
Conf.  Item  I.  Report  of  Visit  b\  JCS  fcamto 
SVN..Ian6.CSeelll.MR.Coir  II  Nigro.  Ian 
'*.  I'76l;  intiw  with  1 1  Col  Charles  I.  Irtimbe. 
,lr .  h\  (irainger.  .ltd  I.V  I'Jb.l,  msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAI  .  No\  5.  1962. 

10.  Msgs.  fSARMA  to  DA.  No\  26.  I<762. 
2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Oct  18.  I'J62.  Ur.  Col 
Winston  P  Anderson  to  Dir  Afat.  2d  .\D.  .Ian 
15.  196.1 

1 1  Rprts.  Rowers  to  Dep  Dir.  .IOC.  .Ian  9 
and  l  eb  I.  196.1. and  1 1  Col  Donald  K  Reams, 
l-eb  8.  196.5 

12  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  l-eb  6.  1965. 
memo.  Anderson  for  Anthis,  l-eb  25,  1965.  Itr. 
Mai  James  C.  Dunn  lo  I5lli  Al  .  Jan  21,  l'765 

15  l.irs,  Moorman  lo  Harkins,  Sep  .5.  1962, 
and  Rowland  lo  Maj  (ien  Cden  W  Martin.  Mar 
14.  1965.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Oct  22.  1962.  and 
Jan  5.  1965 

14.  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  1.5th  AP.  Oct  22.  I'762, 
Dee  10.  1962.  and  Jan  10.  1965.  and  PACAI-  lo 
l.5lh  AI-.  Dec  8,  l‘*62,  Inst.  I.5|h  AI-.  I‘)62.  I. 
107-08 

15  Memo.  Anderson  for  Antbis.  l-eb  25. 
1965;  msgs.  2d  AD  lo  PACAI-.  Oct  22.  I'762. 
.Iaii8.  I965,and  lo  I5ih  AI-.  Dee  10.  1962. and 
Jan  10.  1965.  and  CINCPAC  lo  JCS.  Nos 
1962. 


16  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Oct  22.  1962. 
.Ian  27. 1965.  and  MACV  to  CINCPAC,  Dec  2. 
1962.  MAPV  Siii.imars  of  Highlights,  p  66. 
PACAI-  Summars  ol  Aclioiis.  (ien  Wheeler's 
Parts,  pt  II.  lab  D.  Air  Sl.ifl  Obsersations. 
Sotilh  Vietnam.  Jan  16-50.  1965,  pp  9-1 

17  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI".  Sep  14  and 
.50.  Oct  .5()and  51.  Nos  I .  and  Dec  25.  1962.  Jan 

27. 196.5. aiid  toC.SAI-.Scp.50,  1962.  MACVio 
CINCPAC.  Oci  25.  Nos  17  and  19,  1962. 
PACAI-  Summars  of  Actions.  (Ien  Wheeler's 
Pans.  Sec  11.  labs  A  and  10;  msg,  Maj  (ien 
John  W  Carpenier  III  to  Riirchinal.  Ian  25. 
I'WiJ 

18  Rprt.  Capi  I  ester  G  l-ra/ier.  n.d  .  Nigio 
memo  ol  l-eli  Visit  sviih  Diem.  Jan  9,  1965, 
msgs.  CINCPAC  'o  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962.  and  2d 
AD  lo  l.5ili  AP.  Nos  22.  1962.  Itr.  Roweis  lo 
Dep  Dir.  .IOC.  Dec  1 1.  1962 

19  Rossers  rpris.  Dee  28.  1962.  and  Jan  10. 

196.5.  Mai  Hugene  R  McCtilchan  iprl.  Ian  15. 
1965.  N'lgro  memo.  .Ian  9. 1965.  msg.  2d  AD  lo 
PACAP.  Mar  5,  l‘*o.5 

20  Rprt.  Maj  Herbert  I  Piesost.  Jan  i$. 
1965.  Repon  of  Summars  Briefing  (lisen  bs  I  i 
Col  John  P  Vann.  Jan  6.  1965;  llalbersi.iin. 
Making  of  a  Quagmire,  p  146.  Biirehell.  l  ie:- 
iiaiii.  pp  19.5-94.  ,IOC  Briefing  Summars .  .Ian  5. 
I'76.5,  msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAP.  Jan  5  and  7.  Apr 
6.  I<*6.5.  and  to  1.5th  AP.  Jan  4.  1965 

21  Msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAP.  Jan  18.  1965 

22  MR.  Col  S  N  Nigro.  Jan ‘J.  I'J6.5.  msgs. 
2d  AD  lo  l.5ih  A1-.  Jan  10  and  II.  1965.  and 
CINCPAC  to  MACV.  Jan  4,  1965 

25  1  Irs.  Anthis  to  MACV.  Jan  16.  1965. 
Anderson  lo  Dir  Mat.  2d  AT  'an  15.  1965; 
iiitsss-  ss-itli  Iriimbo  bs  (irainger.  .ltd  15.  1965. 
PACAP  Ref  Bk  lor  May  65  SI'.CDPP  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I 

24  Rprts.  1 1  Col  Donald  K  Roams.  Mas  8. 
1965.  M.1J  William  .1  Kunt/.  l-eb  If).’ 1965.'  1 1 
Col  Bill  A.  Montgomery  to  2<1  AD,  Aug 65,  Oct 
65,and  NosfiJ.and  l.t  Col  Charles. I  Chcnnaiilt 
10  2d  AD.  Nos  15.  1965;  P.nd  ol  lour  Report. 
(  ol  Beniannn  S  Preston.  Jiil  64,  hr.  ('apt  B  I 
Ruhinan  to  Chief  Al.O  PAC.Sec.  2d  AD.  ltd  2. 
I<)6.5 

25  1  tr.  Anthis  to  Smarl.  Nos  25.  1965 


2()  1  Irs,  Antliis  lo  (ion  Jacob  li,  Sniari.  No\ 
25,  l%.J.  and  O'lJonnoll  lo  Harkins.  Mar  8, 
l%.V.  msg.  CINCI'AC  lo  JC'S.  I-oh  16.  I%.1 
27  Msg.  CSAl- 10  I'ACAI-.  Jan  9.  I96.J:  llr. 
Aniliis  10  .IC.S.  n.d  .  Amins  nolos  on  manors  lo 
bo  lakon  up  wiib  (ion  l.oMas.  iti.  Marb.J 
2!!  I  Irs.  Harkins loO’IJonnolland  ^‘eU.  Mar 
22.  I%.1 

29  I  Irs.  l-oll  10  Harkins,  Mav  20.  I96.V  and 
10  O'Diinnoll.  Mas  24.  I96.J 
M)  I  Irs.  Harkins  to  l-oll.  Jon  21.  I96.J. 
Anibisio  Marlin.  .Sop  2. 196.1;  MACV  Oirociisc 
44.  Jill  8,  1961:  iniwv  wiili  Hondorson  b\ 
CIH-CO.  Doc 20. 196.1; msg.  2d  ADlo  l.lih  AK 
1-ob  6.  1964. 

11  llilsinan.  7iio  Mowa  Xiiiion.  pp  45.1-67 

12  Momo.  Col  W  V,  McHrid..  Dir  Plans. 
llSAl-.loCSAI-,.lan.5.  1961 

11  Kepori  ol  Visit  by  .ICS  loam  lo  SV\, 
Jan  61  I  bo  U.SAl-  oonlingoni  ooiisisiod  of  l.l 
(ion.  Dasid  A.  Hrucbiiial,  1 1,  (ion.  (i  1’  Disosssay. 
Maj  Cion  William  W  Momvor.  Col  Hobcri  M 
1  o\\.  and  1 1  Col  Harry  M  Cbapman 

14.  Kcpori  of  Visit  b\  .ICS  loam  lo  SVN. 
Jan  61.  pi  HI. 

15.  //)«/.,  soo  also  msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAI-. 
Jim  27.  1961.  MACV  lo  ClNCl’AC.  Nos  17. 
1962.  ClNCl’AC  10  MACV.  Nos  19.  1962.  and 
I’ACAI-'  10  CSAl-.  Apr  16.  1961 

16  Uopori  ol  Visit  bs  .ICS  I  cam,  Jan  61.  Sec 
IV.  msgs.  .ICS  to  ClNCl’AC.  lob  17. 196.1.  and 
ClNCl’AC  to  MACV.  l-ob  17.  1961;  llr.  Moor¬ 
man  10  Amins,  l-ob  1 1.  1961 

17  Msgs.  2d  AD  lo  I’ACAI-.  Jan  24  and 
27.  1961.  I’ACAI-  lo  CSAl-,  l-ob  14.  196.1. 
SUCS'I  A'l  r  10  AmUmb  Saigon,  l-ob  1.5.  196.1; 
Koporl  of  Visit  by  JCS  loam.  Jan  61,  pi  IV 

18.  Msgs.  ClNCl’AC  lo  MACV.  Mar  2. 
1961.  and  I’ACAI-  lo  2d  AD.  Mar  2.  1961. 

.19  Roporl  of  Visit  by  JCS  loam  lo  SVN. 
.Ian  61.  Soo  II.  paras  2  and  2a.  and  .Soo  V. 
para  la 

40  Air  Staff  Obsorsalions,  Soutli  Vioinain. 
Jan  I6-.10.  1961 

41,  Msg.  MACVioDIA.  Mar  12. 196.1.  Hoar- 
ings  beloro  tbc  Connnillcc  on  Armod  Scrsices. 
US  Sonalo.  Military  I’roi tirement  Attilwriza- 
non,  Fiual  Year  1964.  88lb  Cong.  Isl  soss 
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(Wasbinglon  1961).  pp  549-51:  Marlin  and 
Closer.  II.  8-10 

42  Burcholt.  I  winani.  pp  85-‘)9 
41  Ihiti .  inisss  ssiib  It  Col  diaries  I 
Iriimbe  bs  (iraingei.  .Ini  II.  1961;  msg. 
ClNCl’AC  10  DIA.  Mar  II.  1961-  and  I’ACAI- 
Rel  Ilk  lor  May  61  SUCDlil-  Coni.  Agenda 
Item  I 

44.  MU. Col  I-  11  Nigio,.lan9. 196.1;/’i/Wi< 
/’rt/ien  ol  the  Prendenis.  John  /-'.  Keniu'ih .  1 96J 
(Wasbinglon.  1964).  p  II.  Uopori  of  Visit  bs 
JCS  leam  to  SVN.  See  IV.  p;ira  7. 

45  Msg.CINCI’ACl0  MACV.  Nos  9. 1962; 
ClNCl’AC  Uerd.  8tb  SI-X'Dlil-  Conf.  May  6. 
196.1.  Items  Iband  4.  House  of  Uepresenlalises. 
I'nn-jVani  and  Sottihean  /l.siu.  88lb  Cong.  Isi 
sess  (Wasbinglon,  1961).  p  8.  llr.  O'Donnell  to 
Harkins.  Mar  8.  1961;  and  I’ACAI-  Uef  l!k  fi  r 
Mas  61  .Sr.CDI-l-  Conf,  Agenda  Item  4. 

46  MU.  Conf  svitb  Ngo  Dinb  NIni  on  Apr 
12.  196.1.  Intel  Uprls61and  69A-702,  bo.\  I  15. 
I’ACAI-  Uef  Bk  for  May  61  Sl-CDI-l-  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  4;  msg,  SKCS'IAI'I;  lo  Aml3mb 
Saigon.  May  II.  1961;  House  of  Reprosonia- 
lises.  /-(M-eig/i  Oi>eranon\  A/iproi.rnutony.  88lb 
Cong.  Isl  sess  (Wasbinglon.  1961).  pi  2. 
pp  89-91. 

47.  //»(/..  pp  94-95:  msg.  ClNCl’AC  lo  JCS. 
Apr  4.  1961.  ClNCl’AC  Uord.  8lb  Sr.CDi:i- 
Conf.  Mav6. 1961.  Items  1  and  lb;and  I’ACAl- 
Ref  Bk  for  Mas  61  Sl'CDIH-  Conf.  Agenda 
Item  I. 

48  1)01)  I'emagon  Papers.  Bk  1  IV  B4. 
ll-l2.SeclV.B.5.4.m^gs.  Dir  Plans.  HSAI-'.io 
PACAI-.  Apr  .10.  196.1.  and  lo  I  AC.  May  20. 
1962;  CINCPAC  Uord.  8lh  SI-CDHl-'  Conf. 
May  6.  I9(>1.  Items  2  and  4 

49  Hisi.  PACA1-.  Jan-Jiin  61.  II.  Jiin  61. 
Manposser  Uesiess  and  Analysis  of  lllb  Al- 
Aclisiiies.Jnn  28.  1961.  Hnd  of  I  oiir  Report,  l.l 
ColJainesC  Diinn.Jul22.  I961;bisl.  PACAI-. 
Jiil-Dec  61.  1.  pi  2.  Ocl  61;  1)01)  Peniagon 
Papers.  Bk  1.  IV  B4..  12-11.  15-16 

.50  PAkAl-  Ref  Bk  loi  Nos  61  SlX'DIil 
Conf.  lab  4C; nils ss  ss nil  I  riinibobvOraingor. 
Jill  1.1.  1961 

51  Msg,  MACV  10  JCS,  .Inn  II.  1961. 
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Air  Operation.^.  1963 


I  I  breo  C-I21s  svore  doiaobod  lo  I  liailand 
I’NCAl-  Uef  Bk  for  May  61  SIX'Dr;!-  Coni. 
Agenda  Item  I.  msg,  CINCPAC  lo  MACV. 
Jim  24.  1961,  lust.  115  IC(ip..lan-.)iin6.1.p  15 


2  Msgs.  tISAUl’ACio  CINCPAC.  Apr  19. 
1961.  CINCPAC  lo  IISARPAC.  Mas  I.  1961. 
and  lo  MACV  Jan  24and  Jiil  21.  1961. and  2d 
AD  to  PACAI-.  Jill  9.  1961;  llr.  Aiilbis  lo 
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Maruti,  Sep  2.  1962.  imwv  wiili  Kennedv  b\ 
(iaiische.  1-fb  4,  1964. 

.2  Ibiil .  Itr,  Amlii>.  10  Smart.  No\  2.2,  196.2; 
msgs.  2d  Al)  to  l.2tli  A1-.  1-eb  25,  196.2.  and 
.2l5tb  AD  to  PACAb.  I-eb  25.  196.2. 

4  Hist,  .2!5th  I  C  (in,  Jaii-Jim  6.2,  pp  15,  19. 
.25;  Ur,  Mat  Cion  R.O.  Wcede  to  2d  AD.  Apr  18, 

196.2.  Inst.  I’ACAI',  .laii-.lun  6.2  11.  ,lun  6.2 

2  Mist.  .2l5tb  I  C  Op,  Jan-.ltin  63,  p  24;  Itrs. 
Capt  l.oui'.  \V  Oavlorto  USA1-.S(P)V.  .hm  16. 

196.2.  Atttlii;>  to  Martin.  .Sep  2,  196.2  and  to 
.215tli  Op.  Ma\  II.  196.2;  ACIIV.  Hnal  Rprt. 
p9 

6  Hist.  I.2tb  AI-,.liil-Dec6.2. 1.  l7;int\\v\Mth 
Kennedy  by  Oansebe.  l  eb  4, 1964;  Itr.  Antbis  to 
Smart.  No\  25,  196.2 

7  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACA1-.  Mar  22.  1963. 
Sep  29.  19(,.2,  and  Get  5,  196.2,  MACV  to 
C'INCI’AC,  Oct  3,  196.2, 1'ACAI-  to  2d  AD.  Oct 
.20.  196.2.  CINCI’AC'toCSAl-.  Mar  I5and  May 
II.  196,2.  Hearings  before  the  Commitlee  on 
Appropriations.  HS. Senate  I'orcifin Asswwtue 
am!  Ri’laii’d  Ai'ciu  w^  Appropruiiioin  lor  1165. 
88tli  Cong.  2d  sess  (Washington.  1964). 
pp  I60-6I;  Mist  Data  Rcrd.  .24tli  10.  .Iiil-Dec 

6.2.  p  I  and  atcli  .2;  Inst.  I.2tli  AE.  Jiil-Dec6.2. 1. 
1 16.  Inst,  Asst  for  Mutual  Security.  l'SAl-..lul- 
I7ec  63.  pp  5.2-54;  mettto  with  atch.  Col  Roger  E . 
Phelan.  Dir  Plans.  USAE.Io  Asst  VCS.HSAE. 
Aug  13,  1963,  hr.  Carpenter  to  Moorman.  Apr 
I.  196.2. 

8  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jul-Dec62. 11.  Dcc62;hist. 

I. 2tli  AI-.  1962.  1.  107-08.  msg.  Al-  Sec. 
MAAOV,  to  PACAI-.  Aug  12.  1963:  PACAI- 
Countermstirgencv  l.essons  learned.  Sep  12. 
1962 

9  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jan-Jun6.2, 11.. Ian 6.2.  Van 
Staaveren.  p  33.  nisgs,  PACAI-  to  1.2th  AI-. 
Mar  I,  1963.  5tli  Al-  to  41st  AD.  Mar  27.  196.2. 
2d  AD  to  l.2tli  AI-,  Jan  10,  196.2.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Mar  15.  1963.  Inst.  5tli  A1-.  196.2. 1. 
59,  PACAI-  Summary  of  Actions.  Oen 
Wheeler's  Party.  See  I.  iab  I-.  Inst.  PACAI-. 
.lan-.lun  63.  II.  Mar  2.  I9(i.2 

10  Hist,  PACAI-.  .lul-Dec  62,  11.  Nov  62. 
Report  of  Visit  by  .ICS  leant  to  SVN,  Jan  63, 
Sec  11.  para  2c(5)(b).  hr.  Amins  to  Milton.  .Ian 

II.  196.2 

1 1.  Msgs.  Ist  Air  Commando  Op  to  AI-I.C 
1  n  Ofc.  .Itil  I.  196.2.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Aug  25 
and  Sep  21.  196.2.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mar 
15. 196.2. 5lhAI-To4lst  AD.  Mar  27. 196.2.  1.3ili 
Al-  to  PACAI-.  Apr  12.  1963.  1.2th  Al-  to  2d 
AD.  May  6.  196.2,  2d  AD  to  l.2tb  AI-.  Jun  27. 

196.2. and  PACAI- to  2d  AD..Sep  1,2. 1962;  lusts. 
PACAI-.  Jan-Jtin  63.  II.  I-eb  24-Mar  2.  1962. 
HI.  Jun  6.2.  and  .lul-Dcc  6.2.  III.  Jtil  63.  hr. 
Henderson  to  Moorman.  Jul  25.  196.2.  l-nd  of 
lour  Reports.  Capt  Marry  G  Rudolph. rrr  Oct 
63.  and  Capt  Joseph  1;  Simanonok.  Oct  15. 
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196.2.  hist.  (i09lst  Recoil  Si).  lul-Dec  6.2,  pp  11- 
15.  PACAI-  Counterinsurgencv  I  essons 
I  earned.  Sep  12,  1963 

12  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8lli  SI-.CDIM-  Coni. 
M:i\  6. 196.2.  hem  3;  III.  Rose  to  MACV. 1-5.  Oct 
2.2. 196,2;  PACAI-  Ref  lik  for  May  63  Si:CDl-:i- 
Conl.  Agenda  Item  4.  msg,  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Apr  29.  1963.  inivw  with  Kennedy 
by  Ciatisclie.  1  eb  4.  1964 

13  I  irs.  Anibis  to  Brig  Oen  11  D 
Ayiiesvvortb.  Oct  28.  1963.  tind  to  Smart.  Nov 
25.  196.2.  Mellisb  rpris.  Dec  9,  1963.  and  Jan  15. 
1964;  Col  Harvey  It.  Henderson  P.nd  of  lour 
Report.  I-eb  5. 19M;  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  May  63 
SPCDI-I-  Conf.  Agenda  Item  4.  Ops  Analysis 
Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterinsurgency  lessons 
I  earned.  Jan-Jiin  M.  Jun  4.  1964 

14  Rprt.  ling  Cien  Virgil  I  Zoller  to  CSAI-. 
Jill  5.  1962.  see  also  Proj  Corona  Harvest  Oral 
Hist  Inivvv  8.2  vvilli  Col  William  M  Marlin,  tri 
Jan  .20,  1971.  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  lor  .SI  CDP.I- 
Conf.  May  13,  1964.  Pact  Sheet  6,  MACV 
Summarv  ol  Higbligliis.  p  135 

15  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Jul  10  I9(i.2 

16  PACAI-  Summary  ol  Actions,  Oen 
Wheeler's  Parly,  pi  2.  lab  20.  1 1  Col  Miles  M 
Doyle  I-nd  of  lour  Report,  l  eb  6,  1963;  inivw 
vviili  Maj  William  J  .lolinson  anil  Capt  Prnesi 
C  Culler.  Jr .  by  (irainger.  I-eb  7.  1963;  Anihis 
fileol  Items  lobe  taken  up  with  Oen  1  eMay.rr; 
Mar6.2;msgs.  I.2ili  Al-  to  PACAI-.  Aug 9. 1963 

17  I  ir.  Anderson  to  Anihis.  Apr  12.  1963. 
hist.  PACAI-.  Jan-.lim  6.2.  11.  May  63;  hrs. 
Anthis  to  ling  Oen  Joseph  W  Slilwell  and  to 
Moorman.  May  28.  196.2.  msg,  2d  AD  to 
PACAI-.  Jan  K).  I9(>4 

18.  Quoted  m  msg.  PACAI- IoCSAP.  Jan  I. 
1962 

19  lo  conceal  B-26s  as  strike  aircraft,  they 
were  referred  lo  .is  Rli-26s.  the  reconnaissance 
configuration 

20.  Msgs.  eSAP  to  .ICS.  leb  8.  1963. 
PACAI-  to  eSAP.  I-eb  20.  1963.  2d  AD  lo 
PACAP.  Pel)  18. 1963.  hist.  SA WC.  Jan-.lim  63. 
p  166 

21  Msg.  eSAP  to  PACAP.  Mar  5.  1963. 
rprt.  Col  Prank  R  Pancake.  Mar  20.  1963 

22  1  ir.  Anderson  to  Anihis,  Apr  12.  1963. 
insgs.  .2l.2iti  ad  to  PACAP.  Apr  27,  1963.  and 
1.2th  Al-  to  PACAP.  Apr  27.  1963;  hist. 
PACAP.  Jan-Jiin  6.2,  II.  Jun  63;  Manpower 
Review  and  Analysis  of  l.2lb  AP  Activities. 
RVN.  Jun  28.  1963;  Henderson  l-nd  of  lour 
Report.  Peb5.  1964,  hist,  l.2ih  Ap,.lul-Dec63. 1. 
10-11 

23  Hist  Data  Rcrd.  Ist  ACS.  .lul-Dcc  6.2.  incl 
4;  lusts,  SAWC.  Jan-Jtin  6.2.  II.  Item  74,  and 
.lul-Dcc  63.  p  119,  hist,  l.2ih  AP.  Jan-.liin  63. 
p  72.msgs.C.SAPloPACAP..Iun  17. 196.2.and 
PACAP  to  eSAP.  Apr  30.  1962 
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24.  lliil,  I3(li  At-,  Jan-Jun  bi.  pp  22-2.t; 
Inilrcll.  "Clironolojjy."  for  1954-67;  William  C 
CireiMihalgh.  Jr.,  "IU'Coniiaib!,ancc  m  SliA," 
p  1-90;  End  of  Tour  Report,  Col  John  C 
llaygood,  Feb  19,  196,4;  Itrs,  Moorman  to 
Antlii!,,  Feb  1 1,  I96,4,and  Apr  15,  196,4,  Amins 
to  Moorman,  Mar  28,  1963;  Inst,  SAWC,  Jul- 
Dec  63,  pp  6-8;  msgs,  C,SAF  to  FACAF,  Mav 
29,  196.3,  and  2d  AD  to  FACAF.  Jan  10.  1964'; 
Anderson  End  of  lotir  Report.  Apr  5,  1963; 
FACAF  Order  0-40.  Jtm  13.  1963.  lusts.  315th 
1  C  (ip  (Assault),  Jan-Jun  63.  and  Jul-Dee  63. 
p  1;  hist.  FACAF.  Jiil-Dec  63.  Ml.  1-5. 

25.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  6220th  ADSq.  Jan  .30. 

196.3. 

26.  Report  of  Visit  by  JCS  learn  to  SVN. 
Jan  63.  Sec  IV.  para  8;  MACV  Summary  of 
Highlights,  p  41. 

27  Nigro  Memo  of  Felt-Diem  Meeting,  Jan 
9,  1963.  mtvw  with  MacKellar  by  Grainger.  Aug 
29,  1963.  hr.  Amins  to  Milton".  Apr  18.  196.3; 
rprt.  Capt  John  Sercel.  <■«.  Apr  8.  1963;  and  hr. 
Stilwell  to  Anthis,  Sep  9.  1963 

28.  Msg.  AmEmb  Saigon  to  SECS  I  A  t  E. 
Apr  10.  1963. 

29.  Msg.  SECS  I  AIL  to  AmEmb  Saigon. 
Apr  12.  1963,  and  AmEmb  Saigon  to 
SEC.S  I  A  I  E.  Apr25and  30. 1963;  FACAF  Rel 
Bk  for  May  6.3  SECDEI-  Conf.  Agenda  Item  I. 
and  CINCFAC  Rcrd.  8ih  SECDEF  Conf.  May 
6.  1963.  Item  6. 

30  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  8ih  SECDEF  Conf. 
May6. 196.3.  Item  RAFXOFJ  Bk  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  1961-64,  Items  Vl-E,  F.  G. 

.31  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives.  Foreign 
/{msiance  /Ici  of  IV6J.  88th  Cong.  Isi  sess 
(Washington.  196.3).  pp  744-45 
.32.  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  8lh  SECDEF  Conf. 
May  6.  1963.  Item  .3;  msg.  CINCFAC  to 
ADMINO. CINCFAC.  Mar 27. 196.3;  FACOM 
Wkiv  Intel  Digest.  Jul  20,  1962 
33.  Rpris.  Cap!  l.eslcr  G.  Fra/ier.  Jan  II. 
Feb  20.  and  Mar  15.  1963. 

.34  Rpris.  Maj  Janies  I-  Yealey.  Apr2.  1963. 
and  Capt  Edward  M  Robinson,  <<i.  May  63; 
FACAF  Ref  Bk  for  May  63  SECDEF  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I. 

35.  Rprts.  l.l  Col  Charles  S.  Allen.  Jtin  4, 
1963.  Cap!  1  ouis  A.  Klenkel.  Apr  .30-May  8. 

196.3.  and  Jun  .3.  196.3;  CINCFAC  Rcrd'  of 
Special  SECDEI-SECS'IA  IE  Conf,  Nov  20. 
1963,  Item  A4;  End  of  1  our  Rprt.  Maj  Waller  S 
Bruce,  <o.  Jun  64. 

36  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jiil  M.  IV.  1.3-14;  2d 
AD  Regulation  55-5.  Jan  22.  1963;  msg. 
FACAFtoCSAF.  Apr  16. 1963. Itrs.  Ilarkinslo 
Amins.  May  1 3, 1963. 1  1  Col  Charles  S.  Allen  to 
2d  AD.  May  15.  1963 

37.  Mclhsli  rpris.  Oct  16.  Nov  6.  and  Dec  9. 


1963;  msgs.  2d  AD  to  FACAF.  Jan  10.  1964. 
and  III  ASOC  to  2d  AD.  Feb  5.  I9(>4.  marginal 
comments  bv  Ross  on  Melnsli  rprt.  Dec  9.  1963 
38  FACAF  Ref  Bk  for  Mav  63  SECDEI 
Conf.  Agenda  Item  3 

.39.  FACAF  Coiinlerinsiirgeney  I  essons 
Learned.  Sep  12. 1963;  hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  64. 
VI.  Doc  31.  msg,  2d  AD  to  I3lli  AF.  Nov  15. 
1963.  Army.Sec.  MAAOV.  Lessons  1  earned  .37. 
Feb  10.  1964 

40  Martin  and  Clever,  V.  67-69.  msg.  2d  AD 
to  FACAF.  Jul  10.  1963;  Final  Rprt.  Opeia- 
tional  lest  and  Evaluation.  1  ACS  in  RVN.  App 
M.  p  II.  hr.  Col  I  honias  M  Hergerl  to  Hien. 
May8. 196.3;l'r.  Hicnio  Rowland.  Mav9. 1963; 
FACAF  Ref  Bk  for  Nov  63  SECDEF'  Conf. 

I. ib  2B 

41  l.lr.CaplB  I  Ruhnian  to  2d  AD.  J-jl  2. 

196.3.  and  Isl  Ind.  Capt  Fred  W  Mavberrv  to 
Dep  Dir .  AOC.  n.d..  msg.  CINCFAC  to  .I’CS. 
Jan  15.  1963.  Cahill  and  Sliiihinson  (draft). 
"History  of  I'S  Marine  Corps  Operations  in 
Vietnam.  .laii-Jun  65."  pp  16-17.  msg.  FACAF 
■o  eSAF.  Jun  24,  1963;  inivvv  with  Ingalls  by 
Gauschc.  Aug  21.  1963.  hr.  Siininoiis  to 
(iimderson.  Nov  30.  1972;  hr.  Capt  Donald  V. 
M.icKellar  to  Al.O  FAC  Sec.  2d  aD.  in.  Jul 

6.3.  Itrs.  Capt  Ronald  A  Johnson  to  A1  O  FAC 
Sec.  2d  AD.  Jtm  22-25.  1963.  and  Jul  2.  1963. 

42  Lir.  Anderson  to  Amins.  Apr  12.  1963. 
rprt.  Lt  Col  Henry  C  Meir.  to  II  ASOC.  Jan  15. 
1963. and  Isl  liid.  1.1  Col  J.imes  O  Covvee.  n  d 

4.3  Rprt.  May  Magnus  F  Jolinson.  Feb  4. 

196.3.  and  Isl  Ind.  1.1  Col  Charles  S.  Allen.  Feb 

I I.  196.3.  hr.  MacKellar  to  Al  0  FAC  Sec.  la 
Jul  63 

44  Rpris.  Mcicr  to  11  ASOC.  Jan  15.  1963. 
and  Isl  Ind.  Covvee  to  2d  AD.  n  d..  and  Mar  2. 
196.3;  rprt.  May  Magnus  F  Johnson,  to  Al  O  11 
Corps.  Feb  4.  1963.  and  Isi  hid.  I  t  Col  Charles 
S  Allen,  to  2d  AD.  Feb  1 1.  1963.  rpris.  1 1  Col 
Charles  S.  Allen.  Mar  15.  1963.  and  May  17. 
1963.  Van  Slaavcren.  I’lan\  and  I'oluu's  in 
South  lieinani,  IV6!-IV6.hOk  Al  Hist,  1965) 
45.  Rprt.  May  John  G  Schmill.  Jun  13. 1963; 
Meier  rprt.  Jun  20.  1963 

46  Bruce  End  of  lour  Report,  co  Jun  64. 
IlcaringsbcloreaSubcommiileeon  Appropria¬ 
tions,  House  of  Reprcsenlalivcs.  Foreign  Opera- 
none  Appropnanom  for  1964.  88lh  Cong.  Isi 
sess ( Wasliingion.  196.3).  p  2.30.  msg.  2d  AD  to 
I3ili  AF.  Aug  21.  1963 

47  Mclhsli  rprt.  Oct  16.  1963 

48.  CINCFAC  Rcrd  of  Special  SF.CDF.F- 
SECS I  A'l  E  Conf.  Nov  20. 1963.  Item  A4;  rprt. 
M.ay  William  I  Biirgin.  Jan  10. 1963.  and  2d  Ind. 
1 1  Col  James  O.  Covvee.  Feb  16.  1963;  End  of 
lour  Rprt.  .May  Robert  K  Butler.  .Iiin  8.  1964; 
FACAF  Ref  Bk  for  May  63  SECDEF  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I;  Doyle  F.nd  of  1  our  Report.  Feb 
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6.  I9(..V.  msg.  2(1  AD  to  l‘  \CAI-.  l-cb  15.  19(0. 
hist.  PACAE.  Jul-Dcc  6.T  I.  pt  2.  No\  bX  hist. 
PACAP.  Jaii-Jim  M.  I.  pi  2.  Jan  M. 

49  Rprt.  Maj  Clarence  M  Van  Meter.  Jiil  .T 

196.1.  rprts.  l.t  Col  Don.ild  K  Reanie.  l-eb  28. 
196.^.  Mar  8. 196.1.  and  ht  Ind.  l.t  Col’ James  O 
Cowee.  n  d..  rprt.  Capl  Hob  \V  Quinn,  n  d  . and 
1st  Ind.  Cowee.  Apr  8. 1961.  MIU.  Maj  Stephen 
,1  Carrig.  Mar  28.  1961.  Apr  I.  196.1;  rprt. 
Hurgin.  Apr  I.  1961.  and  1st  Ind.  Cowce.  Apr  8. 
1961. 

30.  Rprt.  Durgin.  Apr  22.  196.1.  and  1st  laJ. 
Cowee.  n.d.;  PACAl-  Ref  Ilk  for  Mas  (1 
SECDEP  Conf.  Agenda  Item  I 
51  Ibiil.-.  rprt.  iiurgin.  Apr  21.  196.1.  and  1st 
Ind.  Jun6. 196.1;  rprt.  l.t  IlioniasO.  Mclnernes. 
Jim  22.  1961. 

52.  1st  Ind.  rprt.  iturgin.  Apr  25.  1961;  rprt. 
Mclnerney.  .Itin  22.  1961.  and  Cowce.  1st  Ind 
n.d  .  rprt.  Ihirgin.  Jid  I.  1961. 

51  Martin  and  Clever.  \'  96-97.  rprt.  Capt 
I-'red  W.  Maberrj.  Jill  5-6.  1961. 

54.  Dovie  Emi  of  lour  Report.  I-eb6. 1961. 
lust.  1.1th  Al-.Jiil-Dcc61.  III.  Doc 79. Summary 
ol  Aircraft  I.ost  and  Damaged.  1961.  msgs.  2d 
AD  to  PACAI-.  Jul  5  and  Jiil  10.  196.1.  Itrs. 
Martin  to  Anthis.  Sep  17.  1961.  and  Anthis  to 
Martin.  Oct  9.  1961. 

55.  Anderson  End  of  l  our  Report.  Apr  5. 
1961.  hr.  .Mai  Cicn  Robert  R  Rowl.ind  to  Maj 
Gen  Robert  N.  Ciinsburgh.  Apr  72. 

56  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jiin  M.  VI.  Doe  II. 
I’ACAE  Ref  Ilk  for  Nov  61  SECDEE  Coni, 
lab  28;  hr.  Henderson  to  Moorman.  Aug  I. 
1961 

57  Msg.  AniEmb.  Vientiane,  to  SEC- 
SI  A  I  E.  Apr  26.  1961;  I’ACAE  Ref  Ilk  for  Nov 
61  SECDEE  Conf.  lab  211;  rp-  .  Mellish.  ta 
Aug  21.  1961;  msg.  I'SAIRA  ;s.i  gon.  to  DIA. 
Jul  18.  1961 

58  Msgs.  JCS  to  ClNCi’AC.  Nov  I.  196.1. 
MACV  to  JCS.  .lull  II.  19W.  2d  AD  to  l.lth 
AE.  Aug  21.  1961. 

59  llriicc  E.nd  of  1  our  Report,  ta.  Jtin  W; 
CINCI’AC  Rcrd  ol  Special  SECDEE- 
SECS I A  I  E  Mtg.  Nov  20.  1961.  Item  A4;  rprt. 
Maj  Robert  K.  ljuiler.  Oct  10.  1961;  lluller  End 
of  I  our  Report.  Jun  8. 1964.  Iltirchcll.  I  icinam. 
p  .89 

60  Hearings  bclorc  the  Commitlcc  on 
Appropriations.  I'S  .Senate,  rorfign  .-Utitiaiitr 
anil  Relaieil  Agfiuics  Aiipropriaiwny  for  1964. 
88tli  Cong.  Isi  sess  (Washington.  1961).  p  174. 
MR.  Ross.  Oct  7.  1961;  Van  Staaveren.  I'.SAI' 
I’lant  anil  I’olit  let  III  .Soiah  heinani.  1961-196.1. 
pp  71-74 

61  I’ACAE  Ref  Ilk  for  Nov  61  SECDEE 
Conf.  lab  28; rprt. Capl  Donald  V  MaeKclIar. 
(^19. 1961;  MR.  Henderson. Oct  7.  I96.1.rptts. 
Mai  John  (i  Schmitt.  Jr .  Sep  17.  I96.1.aml  1 1 
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Col  Hill  A  Montgomery,  la  Aug  61 
62.  End  of  lour  Report.  Col  Harold  E 
Walker.  Aug  21.  1964.  Debriefing  of  Walker. 
Sep  15. 1964;  hist.  11th  AE.  Jiil-Dcc6.1.  HI.  Doc 
79;  rprt.  l.t  Col  Garry  Oskamp.  Oct  I.  1961.  hr. 
Col  R  I.  Gleason  to  Carl  Herger.  May  12.  1972 
61  Msg.  2d  AD  to  lllh  AE.  Sep  2.  1961;  hr. 
Anthis  u.  M.i|  (len  Sam  Maddiiv.  .Ii  .  Oct  1 1. 
1961.  msg.  I’AC  AE  to  CSAE.  Oct  9  1961. 

M.  Hist.  .14th  CAMRON.  Jul  8-Dec  II. 
196.1;  Henderson  End  of  lour  Report.  E'eb  5. 
1964.  Capt  Glenn  E  Erick  End  of  I  our  Report. 
Jul  20. 1961.  rprt.  Mellish.  Jan  15.  I9()4;  End  of 
lour  Reports.  Capl  Roy  11.  Lynn.  Jr.  Capt 
Ihomas  G.  Cain,  and  l.t  Wells  I  Jackson,  in 
Him.  SAWC.  Jiil-Dec  61.  11.  Doc  15 

65  Martin  and  Clever.  IV.  62-64;  Maj 
William  I  Hurgin  E.nd  of  lour  Report  Jul  1 1. 
1961.  rprts.  Mclnerney.  Jul  22.  1961.  and 
Mellish.  la.  Aug  21.  1961.  MacKclIar  intvvv  by 
Grainger.  Aug  29.  1961.  1  1  Col  K  !  Collings 
rprt.  Sep  15.  1961.  Comb.it  Ops.  I9l!)  IASS. 
Dec  II.  1962.  in  Hist,  l.lth  AE.Jul-Dec 6.1.  HI. 
Doc  SO.  Mellish  rprt.  Oct  16.  1961;  msg.  2d  AD 
to  I’ACAE.  Oct  5.  1961;  and  1 1  Col  John  J 
Wilfong  End  ol  1  our  Report.  Jun  10.  1964 

66  Rprts.  Mellish.  Jan  15.  1964.  and  Mai 
John  G  Schmiit.  Jr .  .Sep  2.  1961.  and  Isi  Ind. 
Allen.  Sep  1 2. 1961.  memo.  Ross  for  Anthis.  Oct 

10.  1961. 

67  Van  Meter,  rprt.  Jul  18. 196’  and  Isi  Ind. 
Cowce.  n  d  .  Mai  Harold  1  .lohiison  rprt.  Sep6. 

196.1.  and  1st  Ind.  Allen.  Sep  I',  1961.  Schmitl 
rprt.  Sep  IS.  1961.  and  1st  Ind.  Allen.  Sep  28. 
1961.  .Mellish  rprt.  ta  Sep  18.  1961 

68.  I  trs.  Cowce  to  7ih  Div  Al  O.JiilS.  1961. 
and  Mclhsh  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill  ASOC.  Aug  20. 

196.1.  Melhsh  rprt.  .Sep  16.  1961.  msg.  MACV  to 
CINCI’AC.  May  18.  1961.  I’ACAE  Ref  11s  lor 
Nov  61  SECDEE  Coni,  lab  211;  hist.  2d  AD. 
.lan-Juii  W.  VI.  Doc  II.  Qiiane  rprt.  Oei  19. 
1961 

69  Msg.  Hill  Al  to  I’ACAE.  Aug  12.  1961. 
I’.At  AE  Ret  Ilk  lor  May  64  Sf  I  DEI  Coni.  II. 
Ops  1  act  Sheet  6.  I  avvrcnce  .1  Hickey.  Vig/i; 
Cloie  Air  Siippori  in  Ki  V.  1961-1966  (HQ 
I’ACAE.  I’roi CHECO.  Mar  1.5. 1967).  pp  5. 12. 
I’ACAE  Ref  Ilk  lor  Nov  61  SECDEE  Coni,  lab 
211.  msg.  2d  AD  to  I’AC  A I  .Jan  10. 1 9f4.  intvvv 
with  Kennedy  by  Gaiisehc.  I  eb  4.  1964;  lust, 
msg.  2d  Al).  Jan-.liil  W.  VI.  msgs.  2d  AD  to 
I’  \CAE.  Nov  16. 1961.and  I’ACAE  to  5th  AE. 
Oct  9.  1961 

7(1  .Msg.  2d  AD  to  lllh  AE.  Aug  21.  1961. 
IlmlcT  rnri.  Oct  1.  1961.  msg.  14  lae  Gp  to  2d 
Al).  Sep  1 1. 1961;  Capl  I  homas G  Cain.  1  nd  of 
I  our  Report,  n  d  .  in  Hist.  SAWC.  Jiil-Dee  61. 

11.  I)(K-  .15 

7|  Iliitlcrrpil.Ocl  1.  I961;msg.  14th  laeGp 
to  2d  Al).  Sep  II.  1961.  Cain  End  ol  lour 
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Kcporl.  ii.d..  Ill  Him.  SAWC.  Jiil-Doc  63.  II. 
Doe  .t5 

72  C■olllng^  rpri.  Sop  15  196.7.  .iiid  |si  hul. 
1 1  Col  Millon  It  Pierce.  Sep  24. 196.7.  rprl.  C.ipt 
Don  O  Qiinne.  Del  2.7. 196.7.  Uiitler  l-.nd  ol  I  oiir 
Iteporl.  .Inn  S.  1964 

7.7  Msgs.  PACAl-  10  2d  AD.  Nov  19.  196.7. 
lo  CINCP.AC.  Dec  I.  196.7.  .iiid  MACV  to 
t  INCPAC.  Dee  24.  196.7.  liiM.  PACAI-.  .laii- 


.Itiii  64.  III.  Iiivi  rprl.  .I.iii  64 

74  Hiiller  rprl.  Nov  26.  196.7.  |ifs.  Pierce  lo 
Dcp  Dir.  AOC.  Del  19.  .iiid  21.  196.7:  Qii.iiie 
Noiev.  Del  19-21.  196.7 

75  Meincrnev  rprl.  Nov  27.  196.7 

76  Mvgv.  MACVio.lCS.  Inn  1.7.  1964.  ,ind 
.IC.SI0CINCPAC.  Nov  I.  196.7.  Pierce.  I  nd  ol 
lour  Iteporl.  .Ini  24.  1964 
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1  CINCPAC  iterd.  Sill  SI'CDP.I-  Coni. 
Mav  6.  196.7.  lu-ni  MM  lb 

2  Marlin  and  Clever.  III.  64.  Denniv  .1 
Dnneanvon.  Cuneniinem  and  linolution  in 
I  ifinani  (New  York.  l96o).  pp  .727-3.7.  llear- 
ingv  belore  a  Snbcoinniiilce  ol  ibe  Comniillec 
on  Approprialionv.  Iloii'V  ol  ItepresenlalivcN. 
I'oraini  ()/>miii<in\  Aiiiiropruiliom  fur  tVM. 
SSlIi  Cong.  Kl  vevv  (Wasliiiiglon.  1963).  pi  .7. 
pp  2W-65 

3  DA  Pampblel  550-40.  Area  Handbook  for 
\  leinain.  Sep  62 

4  I'ari'inn  ()/ieraiion\  Api>roi>riaiion\  tor 
/Vrt4.pi  2.pp  l4-l7.andS9-91. /’irWri  Papersol 
llw  I’rcadctUf  Kcnm-di.  196}.  p42l.  invg. 
SPCS I  A  1 1  10  AinI'.nib  Saigon.  Ntav  1 .7.  1963 

5  Marlin  and  Clever.  III.  65-70.  mvg. 
CINCPAC  10  MAC\  .  .Inn  5.  1967 

6  Mvg.  CSAIItA  Saigon  10  DIA.  .Ini  IS. 
1963 

7  Qnoled  in  invg.  P  AC-\P  lo  CSAI-.  .Ini  23. 
1967 

S  Seblevinger.  -I  niou\and  Ihn  v.  p  9SS. 
Depi  ol  Slate.  HiilU’lin.  Vol  56.  799 

9  Marlin  and  Clever.  III.  73-7.S.  CQ  B.ick- 
gronnd.  China  and  I  S  Par  P,a\l  I’ldii  1.  /V4.7-.7". 
P  125 

10  Inivvv  vvilb  Aniliiv  bv  (ianvelie  and 
(irainger.  -kiig  30.  1967 

11  t'S  Depi  ol  Stale,  ■inifritan  Porann 
Polit  I  Ciirrcni  /)ai  iinieni\.  196}  ( Wavbingion. 
1967).  pp  S62-66.  l)OP>  I’cniainni  Papers. 
IV  H5.  Mil.  nivg.  SrCSIAII-  10  Anil. mb 
Saigon.  Ang  21.  1963.  ind  vee  llilvinan.  7t> 
Mini’ll  \rrri(«l.  p  4S6 

12  Mvgv.  2d  AD  10  CINCPAC.  Ang  21. 
196.7. and  CINCPAClo. ICS.  Ang 21. 1967.and 
Ang  25.  1963 

13  According  10  (ieneral  lav  lor.  ibe  mc'- 
vage  wav  divpalelied  vviiboiii  eoneiirreiiee  bv  the 
Seerelarv  of  Delenveor  ibe.loini  Chielvol  .Slab, 
aliborgb  Depniv  Seerelarv  ol  Delenvc  (iilpaliic 
.ind  lavlor  bimvelf  were  inlorined  of  iiv  con- 


leiilv  .lantcv  C  Ibompvon.  lr."llovv  Could 
\ieinain  Happen’  An  Aniopvv."  ■Mlaniii.  Apr 
6S.  pp  50-51.  Seblevinger.  4  thinnand  Paw. 
p  991.  Hilviiian.  /i>  \lini’a  Vcrio/i.  pp  4S3-SS. 
lavlor.  .Viiorr/v  and  I’hnwhari’i.  p  292.  invg. 
Slalcio  1  tidge.  Ang  24. 1967.  in  POP  I'l’iitiiKi'n 
Papers,  lik  12  576-37 

14  .lohn  Meeklin.  l/ivsio/r  m  lornifiii.  4)i 
Itiliniali’  •!<  I  oiiiii  III  dll’  /  .V  Kolf  in  I  ii’iniini 
((iardeii  C  il>.  1965).  pp  l93-9t.  Marlin  and 
Clever.  III.  S3.  t'S  Depi  ol  Stale.  ■Iini’riiiin 
I'lircign  /’<)//<  I  Ciirri’iil  Pm  tinii-nii.  196}. 
pp  S62-66.  mvg  CINCPAC  10  .ICS.  Ang  25. 
1967 

15  Depi  ol  Slate.  Hiilh’lin.  \  ol  56.  7>)i). 
llalliiniiri’  Sun.  Apr  4.  I96S.  p  4 

!6  'lilvman.  In  l/own  \<;ri»;i.  p  492 

17  Mvgv.  I  oilge  10  Itnvk.  Ang  29.  1967.  m 
\  )  Pinii’i.  Pi’niiiKon  Piipcw.  pp  19*  9S.  Sl.iie 
10  1  odge  and  llarkniv.  -Nng  29.  1963.  m  POli 
Pi’niagnn  Papi’r\.  III.  12  57S.  Heniv  (  aboi 
I  odge.  the  Slorni  llin  Mam  l.\i’\  I  Pew.iiuil 
\iirraii\i’  7ork.  1977).  pp  20S-I7 

IS  Mvg.  PACAl  10  CSAI  .  Ang  29.  1967 

19  t'S  Depi  ol  Slate,  ■iniirnan  t  nrcign 
Pnliii  Ciirri’iil  Pin  iinii’im.  1961  pp  S69-'0. 
mvg.  PACAl  io  CSAI  .  Svp  S.  1967 

20  Piiblii  Papers  at  dll’  Pri’iidi’iii'  Kennedi, 
196}.  pp  651-52 

21  Mvg.  CINCPAC  10  ADMINO 
CINCPAC.  (Xl  22.  1962.  Marlin  and  Clevei. 
HI.  I27.2S 

22  Ibid .  p  102.  Itnllinger.  heinani.  II.  IS6. 
242.  Micc/vviavv  .Maneli.  II  ar  nl  die  lanipashed 
(New  7ork.  1971).  pp  172-52 

27  t'S  Depi  ol  Stale,  ■inieruan  I nreien 
Point  (iirreni  Poninienis  196}.  ppS7l-72. 
SS2-S3.  Anilionv  I  Soiive.iren. //re /riv;  0/ r/ic 
Mandarins  Pieni  ol  I  lelniini  |  Pillvbnrgli. 
1965).  p  (O') 

24  Mvg.  PACA;  10  CSAI .  -Sep  S.  1967 

25  Ibid.  Meeklin.  Mission  in  lorineni. 
pp  222-27.  Seblevinger.  4  thoiisiind  Pats. 
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p  995:  Dept  ol  Stale.  Biilleiin.  Vol  56.  799 
Kennedy  on  Noseniber  7  ended  secret  reports, 
and  l.od^e  restored  ilie  country  team  concept. 

26.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAK  Mar  12.  19(>4; 
Marlin  and  Cle\er.  111.  80-81.  99-104. 
Ilalberslani.  A/riAiMg  of  a  Quagmire,  pp  252-5.7. 

27.  Ilalberslani.  p  659.  Scblcstnger.  A  Vioti- 
sand  Da\s.  pp  995-9i):  memo.  McNamara  and 
laylor  for  llie  President.  Oct  2.  196.7.  in  1)01) 
Peniagon  I'aivrs.WV.  12  554-89.  nisgs.2d  ADio 
PACAE,  Sep  29  and  .70.  196.7.  and  Oct  2.  196.7. 
PACAE  to  2d  AD,  Oct  9.  196.7.  lirs.  Erederick 
\V,  Eloli  to  Harbin.  Oct  2.  196.7.  Wade  to 
CHMAAGV.  Sep  .70.  '967. 

28  I’uhlic  Papers  of  die  Presidents:  KenKedv. 
ms.  pp  759-(4). 

29.  CINCPAC  Comd  Hist.  196’.  p  280.  1'S 
Dept  of  Stale.  American  I'ore’gii  Poltci:  Cur- 
rent  Dociimenis,  I96S.  pp  Sf5.  877.  CQ  Back¬ 
ground.  Cliinaond  i'S  Par  pjisi  Polici.  l9S-t-67. 
p  129;  Hearing  before  the  Subcommillee  on  the 
Ear  East  and  ibe  Pacific  of  the  Committee  on 
E'oreign  Ailairs.  House  of  Represemati'es. 
Uniied etiaies  Polievitmard  Asia. 89ih  Cong.  2d 
SC'.  (Washington.  1966).  pt  1,  pp  154-55.  157; 
Dtincanson.  Governmeni  and  Kevoltnion  in 
I'ietnam.  pp  286-.7.78. 

.70.  Martin  and  Cleser.  HI.  106-07.  109-10. 
Ihompson.  Defeating  Comintaiisi  Insurgencs. 
p  42;  Meckhn.  .Mission  in  Torment,  pp  277-78. 
hist.  1.7ih  AE*.  Jul-Dcc67. 1. 75.  nisg.  PACAE  to 


5ih  AE.  Aug27.  1967  nisg.  .ICS  to  CINCPAC. 
Oet  29.  1967.  .Shaplen.  I.osi  Hesoliiiion. 
pp  188-212.  Halbersiam.  .Making  of  a 
Quagmire,  pp  m-‘i9 

71  Ibid.,  pr  288-99.  msgs.  2d  AD  to 
PAC'AE.  Not  28  and  Dec  2.  1967.  Martin  and 
CIcter.  III.  I1O-I8 

.72.  PACAE  Ref  Bk  for  Not  67  SECDEE 
Conf.  lub  I  A.  hist.  Dir  Plans.  I'SAE.  .lul-Dcc 
67.  p  277;  US  Dept  ol  State.  -Imeriian  Toreign 
Po!ic\:  Ctirreni  Documents.  I96S.  pp  879-80 

.77  CINCPAC  Record  of  Special  SECDIll- 
SECS  IA'IE  Meeting.  Not  20.  196.7.  Item  I  A. 
PACAE’  Ref  Bk  for  Not  67  SECDEE  Coni.  I  ab 
4A;  msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Dec  .7.  1967; 
Mcliish  rprt.  Dec  9.  1967 

.74.  Marlin  and  Cleter.  III.  IIS;  PACAE' 
Background  Bk  for  SECDEE’  meeting  of  Mat 
1.7.  I9(>4.  11.  Ops  Eact  Sheet  6.  lust.' 2d  AD. 
Jan-.ltm  M.  VI.  Doc  71.  CINCPAC  Record  of 
Special  SECDEE-SEC.SI'A  I  E  Meeting.  Not 
20.  196.7.  licms  A2  and  B.7. 

75.  I'tddic  Papers  of  the  Presidents  AV/imy/i . 
ms.  p  846. 

76.  CINCPAC  Record  of  Special  Sr.CDPI- 
SECSIAIE  Meeting,  Not  20.  1967.  Items  B7 
and  B4.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I’S  Senate,  foreign  Assisianie 
and  Related  Agenite.s  .Sppropriattons  for  1964. 
88ih  Cong.  Isi  sess  (Washington.  196.7).  p  748. 
lust.  I7ih  AE.  .lul-Dcc  67. 1.  16  and  66 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Objectives  Conjirmed.  Methods  Expanded 


1.  PACAE  Ref  Bk  for  SECDEE  Conf  of 
May  17.  1964. 11.  Eact  Sheet  4;  lust.  Dir  Plans. 
t'S.AE..Iu!-Dec67.  p  6S.  Vch-  York  Times.  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  pp  272-77;  DO!)  Pentagon 
Papers.  Bk  7;  1V.C.I..4.  Johnson.  I'antage 
Point,  p  45. 

2.  Msg.  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  Dec  6.  196.7; 
Johnson,  i'antage  Point,  p  45 

7.  Msgs.  2(1  AD  to  PACAE.  Dec  20  and  21. 
1967;  memo.  McNamara  for  Johnson,  Dec  21. 
1967. 

4  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  l.s  ndon  IS 
Johnson.  I96S-64  (Washington.  1965).  I.  I(K>; 
PACAE  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  64  SECDEE  Conf. 
lab  8.  for  SECDEE  Conference  of  May  17. 
1964.  pi  II.  lab  C.  Cong  Rec.  May  9.  1968. 
p  12618.  msg.  2d  ADio  PACAE.  Mar  10. 19M. 

5.  CINCPAC  Record  of  Special  SECDEE- 
SECSIA  IE  Meeting,  Nov  20.  1967,  Item  2A. 
Mclhsh  rprt.  Dee  9. 1967;  rprt.  Col  laittrcnce  W 


Brady.  Dec  7.  1967;  Ilalberslani.  .Making  of  a 
Quagmire,  p  707 

6  Mclncrncy  rprt.  Dei:  11.  1967.  |si  Ind.. 
Butler.  Dec  12.  1967,  2d  Ind.  Colhngs.  n.d  .  7d 
Ind.  Pierce.  IX’C  22. 196.7;  msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAE. 
Dec  I.  1967.  2d  AE  Ops  Analysis  Paper  4.  Ecb 
II,  I9()4. 

7  Cap!  Richard  W  Von  Hake.  rprt.  Dec  17. 
1967 

8.  Mclhsh  rprt.  Jan  15.  1964 

9  PACAE  Ref  Bk  for  Not  67  SECDEE 
Conf.  lalking  Paper,  lab  2B. 

10  Capi  Kent  C.  Spears  rprt.  Jan  8,  1964. 
msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Jan  4.  1964, 
ClNCPACToMACV.Jan  18. 19M;  Marlin  and 
Cleter.  V.  99-102 

II.  Melhsb  rprt.  Jan  15.  1964 
12  Hearings  before  Subcommittees  of  the 
Comniiltccon  Appropriations.  House  of  Repre- 
senialitcs.  Supplemental  Defense  Approprta- 
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lu>ii\  lor  1966, 89lh  Cong.  2d  sevNl  \Vii\liington. 
1966).  p  62.  msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAI-.  Dec  20 
.iiid  21.  I96.t.  Shaplen.  l.o\i  Rt'volunon,  p  232. 
CINCI’AC  Record  ol  Special  SFCDKI- 
SltCS  I  -A  I  r  Meeting.  Item  It.t.  see  also  memo. 
McNamara  lor  the  President.  Mar  16.  .964.  m 
(lra\cl  I'emagon  /’o/iert.  III.  .‘i02 

l.t  Marguerite  lliggins.  Our  I  leiiiam  Vig/ir- 
mr/ri’lNew  York.  1965).  pp  I54-.54.  DIA.  Cold 
WariConnterinsnrgencj)  AnaKsis.  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Dec  1. 1964.  Sec  D.  pp  10-11.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  ol  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  S  Senate.  Dc/u  ol  Oetmv 
Al>l>roimimon\  lor  1966.  S9th  Cong.  1st  sess 
(Washington.  1965).  pt  2.  p  7()4 

14  APXOIM  Dookol  Actions  111  SliA.  1961- 
1964.  Item  Vl-I.  Gravel  I’eiungoii  l'ai>er\.  111. 
.45-12 

15  Msgs.  Aml.mb  Saigon  to  CINCPAC. 
.Ian  .40.  19(4.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jan  .'I. 
1964.  Hearings  on  Miluarx  Posture  before 
the  Comitiittce  on  Armed  Services.  House  of 
Representatives.  SSili  Cong.  2d  sess  (Washing¬ 
ton.  1964).  pp  7120-21.  and  154-56;  Pubk 
Papers  ol  the  PresuU’iiis-  Joluisoii,  I96J-6'I, 
pp  256-60.  Gravel  Petuaf’on  Papers,  III.  .4S-.49 

16  C.ICS  to  Dir  .It  Staff,  l  eb  5.  19(4 

17  Msg.  CSAI  to  Smart  [I'cb  (4) 

IS  Capt  Donald  V  MacKclIai  rpr*.  Peb  10. 
19(4.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Refugees 
and  P.scapees  of  the  Committee  on  the. ludiciarv. 
I 'S  Senate.  Refugee  Problems  ui  South  I'tetitatn 
aiiil  htos.  S9th  Cong.  1st  sess  (Washitigton. 
1965).  pp  294-95.  and  29S.  2d  AD  APPX 
CPSACI  Rprt.  I'cb  6.  19(4;  Mai  (.Icn  I'dvvard 
(i  1  ansdale.  "4iet  Natir  Do  We  I  ndcrstatid 
Revoliition  '"  Foretgn  Affairs.  Oct  (4.  pp  S4-85 

1 9  CO  Haekground.  Chma  ami  (  S  Par  Past 
Polus.  /W.4-rt7(Washmgtoti  1967). pp  1.44. 1.46. 
2d  AD  Chrotiologv.  Jati-Dec  (4 

20  Memo.  .McNamara  for  lavlor.  leb  21. 
19(4.  sec  also  nisgs.  PACAI-  to  C.SAP.  l  eb  21. 
19(4.  and  CSAI-  to  Smart,  ti.d 

2!  Hilsiii.iii.  Mow  a  Vu/io/i.  pp  527-.44. 
Piiblu  Papers  of  the  Prestileiiis  Joluisoii.  I96J- 
64.  1.  .404 

22  .See  nisg.  PACAI-  to  CSA1-.  l-cb  24. 
19(4 

2.4  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  .ICS.  1-eb  S.  19(4. 
and  MACV  to  .ICS.  .Iiin  1.4.  19(4;  PACAI-  Ref 
l)k  for  SI-CDI'I-  Conf  of  Mav  1.4.  19(4.  pt  I. 
I  ah  I- 

24  Adm  C  S  (i  Sharp.  CI.N'CPAi’.  and 
Oeti  W  I  Westmoreland.  CO.M I  SM ACV,  Re¬ 
port  on  the  II  ar  in  I  tetnam  (as  ol  JO  Jiin  I96S) 
I  Wasliuigton.  1969) 

25  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI  Mar  8.  19(4 

26  Gravel  Pentagon  Pai>ers.  HI.  4.4-45 

27  Msg.  PACAI-  to  CSAI-.  l-cb  24.  19(4 


28  Al  ,NOPJ  Bookol  Actions m  SI- A.  1961- 
(4.  Item  IV.  Hearings  belorca  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Committee  on  App.opriations.  House  ol 
Representatives.  Foreign  Operations  .Appropria¬ 
tions  for  I96S.  88tli  Cong.  2d  sess  ( Washington. 
1964).  pt  I.  p  .469;  nisg.  .ICS  to  SrCDI'l-.  Mar 
2.  19(4 

29  2d  AD  Chrotiologv.  .Inn-Jnn  (4;  Sharp- 
Wcsimoreland.  Report,  p  92.  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  of  the  Cummittecon  Appropri.i- 
tions.  House  of  Representatives.  Stipplenienial 
Defense  -ippropnaiions  lor  1 966. 89tli  C  ong.  2d 
sess ( Wasliuigton.  1966).  pp  (4-65;  nisg.  2d  AD 
to  CSAI .  Mav  12.  19(4 

.40  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  1.4th  A!-.  Mar  .4.  19(4. 
and  P-\CAI  to  2d  AD.  Mar  1.4.  19(4.  Mellish 
rprt.  Apr  15.  1964 

.41.  lavlor.  Sssonls  anil  Ploss  shares,  p  .410; 
nisgs.  2d  AD  to  CSAI-'.  Mar  II.  19(4.  and 
PACAI-  to  CSAI-.  Mar  12.  19(4 

.42  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Mar  6.  8.  and 
10. 1964.  PACAI-  Rel  Ilk  forSHCDIH- Confof 
Mar  12.  19(4.  lab  2.  memo.  .McNamara  for 
Johnson.  Mar  16.  19(4 

.4.4  Msgs.  2CCR-(4-077C  and  08414. 

.44.  Memo.  Mc.N'aniara  lor  .lohiisnti.  Mar  16. 
19(4 

.45.  APXOPJ  Book  ol  Actions  in  SliA.  1961- 
(4.  Item  IV-I.  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  SliCDIil- 
Confof  Mav  1.4. 19(4.  pi  I.  Puhiu  Papers  o!  the 
Pre.sttleni.s-  Johnson.  I96J-64.  I.  .487-88. 
Johnson.  I'aniage  Point,  pp  66-67.  nisg.  CSAI- 
to  JC  S.  Mar  '4.  19(4;  Gravel  Pentagon  Papers. 
HI.  499-510 

.46  Msg.  .ICS  to  SliCDIil-.  Mar  17.  19(4. 

.47  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
l-orcign  Relations.  I'S  Senate.  Foreign  Assist- 
ante.  19(4.  88ih  Cong.  2d  sess  (Washington. 
19(4).  pp  .541-64;  nisg.' .MACV  to  2d  AD.  Mar 
27.  l9(4.msg.JCSlo CINCPAC.  Mav  12. 19(4. 
nisgs.  MAC\  to2dAD.Oct  29.  19(4. and  to  2d 
AD.  Nov  20.  19(4 

.48  Msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAI-.  Apr  17.  19(4. 
P.-\CAI-  Ref  Bk  for  SCCDIil-  Coni  ol  Mav  1.4. 
19(4.  Plans  I-.icl  Sheet  12.  -M-.XOPJ  Book  ol 
Actions inSI-A.  I96l-f4.  Item  l\  -M;  nisg.  Stale 
to  Aml-mb  Saigon.  Apr  28.  19(4.  Piiblii  Papers 
of  the  Presitlenis.  I.imlon  1)  Johnson.  1966 
(Washinglon.  1967).  II.  7(i0-6.4 

.49,  Cong  Rcc.  Ma>  9.  1968.  p  12618.  CQ 
Background.  China  anil  Far  Fast  Polus, 
I94J-67.  p  1.49 

40  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jaii-.liin  (4. 1.  pt  2. 66-67 

41  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  SI-CDPI-  Conf  of 
M;i_v  1.4.  1964.  pi  I.  lab  C.  Butler  to  Al  O  l\ 
Corps  rprt.  Mav  27. 19(4;  Sharp- Westmoreland. 
Report,  p  9.4.  nisgs.  2d  AD  to  CSAI-  Mav  12 
and  1 4.  1964.  \eii  Yorh  Tunes,  Pentagon 
Papers,  p  246 

42  Mcnio.CJCSloSrCDI-l-.snbi  .Alierna- 
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li\e  C'<)urM.'s  of  Aelion,  Apr  14.  I%4.  Joscpli  C 
(ioiildeii.  Iriab  is  the  I'lni  C(i\iiiili\  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Alfair~lllu.\ion  anil  Realm 
(Chicago.  !%>)).  pp  87-91 
4.f  lli>,i.  I’ACAE.  Jan-.lun  (4.  I.  pi  2.  hi\i. 
Dir  I’lanv  USAI-.  Apr  W 
44.  I.odgc.  Verbaliin  Rcrd  of  Co  it  Saigon. 
Mav  12.  I%4.  p  19;  PACAl-  Ref  Bk  for 
SUtTDni-  Coiif  of  May  1.1.  1964.  pi  II.  'ab  Ci. 
.'Veil'  York  Vines,  l‘enlagon  Papers,  p  246 
45  Ihiil .  pp  245-49.  iiisg.  .ICS  lo  CIN'CT'AC. 
Ma\  21.  1964 

46.  New  York  Tunes.  Peiiiagon  Papers. 
pp  249-50 

47  //>;</..  p  250.  .lull's  Daiids.  cd.  Doiti- 
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nienl.s  on  Aineriian  Toreijin  Relalions.  1964. 
pp  2.12-29 

48  AEXOIM  Book  of  Actions  in  SI'A.  1961- 
M.  Item  IV-O:  CM-45I-M.  .Inn  5.  1964 

49  AVii'  York  Times.  Pentagon  Papers. 
pp  250-51  {Gravel  T.'.non.  III.  174-77) 

50  AVie  York  Times.  Penlagon  Papers. 
p  256  (Gravel  Filnion.  III.  182).  Johnson. 
I’aniage  Point,  p  67 

51  Msg.  JCS  to  CINCI’AC.  Jiil  2  and  9. 
1964;  hist.  BACAE.  .llll■(>4-.ll!n  65.  II.  Nos  64; 
AEXOIM  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  IV-O 

52  Hist.  l>ACAI'..)aii-.lun  .4. 1.  pi  2. 171-72. 
.Veil  York  Tunes,  Pentagon  Papers,  p  247, 


CHAPTER  XVI 1 1 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  1964 


I.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAE  .iaii  27.  196.1. 
Sharp-Wcstiiiorclaiid  Report,  p  104 

2  Hist.  I’ACAE.. Iul64..liiii 65. 1. pi  2.46-55. 
hist.  Dir  Plans.  I'SAE.  Jt.l-Dcc  6.1.  p  2.1.1;  llr. 
Smart  to  laylor.  Apr  8.  1964 
.1.  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Eeb  1.5.  1964. 
PACAl-  to  1.1th  AE.  Mar  6.  19(4.  to  C.SAE. 
Mar  21.  I964.aiid  CINCPAC  lo  JCS.  Mar.  22. 
19(4 

4.  l.lrs.  Siiiarl  lo  I aylor.  Apr  X.  19(4.  laylor 
10  Smart,  n  d..  iiisg.  CINCPAC  lo  JCS.  .Mar  22. 
19(4.  Inst.  PACAE.  Jaii-Juii  (4. 1.  pi  2.  Apr  (4 

5  Hearings  before  the  Cominiliccoii  Appro¬ 
priations.  I'S  Senate.  Toreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Ageiu  ics  A ppropriations  lor  / 964. 88lli 
Cong.  2d  sess  (Washingion.  19(4).  pp  206-07. 
msi'.  2d  AD  to  CSAE.  Apr  17.  19(4 

6  lalking  Paper  on  I’SAE  Ops  in  VN.  ,lan 
I -.11.  19(4 

7  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  CSAE.  Apr  17.  19(4.  to 
PACAE.  Mar  24.  1964.  and  to  5th  AE.  Api  29. 
19(4. 

8  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Apr  20 and  2.1. 
19(4 

9  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  May  7.  19(4; 
PACAE  Kef  Bk  fo  SECDEE  Coiifol  May  1.1. 
19(4.  Plans  Eact  Sheet  8.  Inst.  PACAE.  .Ian-.liin 
(4.  I.  pt  2.  May  (4 

10  //»</.  PACAl  UefBklorSI.CDi:i  Conf 
of  Ma\  1.1.  19(4.  lalking  Paper  4 

II.  Hist.  PACAE.  .Ini  (4-.lun  65.  I.  pi  2. 
4(v55 

12  AE.XOi’.l  Book  of  Actions  in  SE.A.  licni 
VI'-C;  ii'sgs.  CSAE  to  PA'”AE..':un  I7and  19. 
19(4.  and  MACV  to  JCS.  .Inn  19.  19(4;  Inst. 
PACAE.  Jill  (4-.lnn  65.  I.  pi  2.  4()..55 


1.1  End  of  lour  Reports.  I.i  Col  Bill  A 
Montgomery.  .Inn  27.  19(4.  Col  Robert  .1. 

I. oughry.  .Ini  22.  19(4.  Pierce.  Jiil  22  and  24. 
19(4. and  Walker.  Aiig2l.  19(4;  msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAE.  Ian  28.  1965 

14  l.ir.  Moore  to  Baion.  Jan  18.  1965 

15  Dir  Plans.  (iSAE.  Debriefing  Rprt  of 
Col  Das  id  I  Eleming.  Ang  9.  1965 

16  Itr.  ColW  D  Rilcliielo2d  AD.  Oct2. 
19(4 

•7  Msg.  PACAE  to  2d  AD.  Jan  2.1.  1965 
IS.  2d  AD.  Ops  Analysis  Dis.'Icch  Memo 4. 
Jill  I.  1965 

19.  Hist.  MACV.  I965.P  9.5.  MACV  Dir9.5- 

II. .lun2l.  l96(>.7thAE  Pamphlet  55-1.  Mar  20. 
1968.  pp  25-26 

20  Hist.  PACAE. .Inl-Dcc6.1. 1.  pt  2.  Dec 6,1. 
msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Dee  .1  and  9  1961.  Itr. 
Brig  (ien  Milton  B  Adams  to  CHMAACiV. 
Decs.  196.1.  msg.  PACAE  to  MACV.  Dec  1.1. 
196.1;  msg.  PACAE  to  1.1th  AE  and  2d  AD.  Dec 
:i  196.1 

21  Ihc4lst  I  aciical  Wing  was  established  at 
Da  Nang,  the  516th  Eighter  Wing  mosed  from 
Nlia  I  rang  lo  Da  Nang,  and  the  62d  laclical 
Wing  was  org'ini/ed  at  Pleikii 

22  Msgs  2d  AD  lo  PACAE,  Apr  20  and 
.May  4  1964.  PACAE  lo  2d  AD.  Apr  18.  19(4, 
to  C.SAE,  .Inn  .1.  19(4.  Proj  Coiona  Harscsi 
Oral  Hist  Inisss  241  with  It  (ien  Joseph  H 
Moore.  Nos  22.  1969.  pp  2-.1.  and  29 

2.1  1 1  Col  Bill  A  Moiiigoiiiery  rprt.  Mar  12. 
19(4.  Itr.  Mat  (ien  .1  11  Moore  lo  Ks.  Apr  ,1. 
19(4;  msg.  PACAE  lo  CSAE.  Jnn  .1.  i9(4 

24  Msg.2d  ADloPACAl  .Apr20aiid  May 
2.  19(4 
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25  Montgomery  rprt.  Apr  16.  I9W 

26  1  tr.  Amins  to  Smart.  No\  25.  196.1. 
PACAI-  Uo!  lik  lor  Nov  6.1  SPCDIil-  Coiif, 
lab  2A, 

27  1  tt.  Koss  to  MAC'V  .1-5.  Oct  2.1.  196,1. 
PACAI-  Ref  Ilk  lor  Nov  6.1  SPCOPI-  Coni,  lab 
2A.  msg.  PACAI-  to  CSA1-.  Nov  9.  196.1;  Inst. 
PACA1-,  .laiKitm  64,  I,  pt  2,  Jan  W 

28  Msgs,  2il  AOto  PACAI  ,,lan  lOaml  l-eb 
21.  1964;  2(1  AD  Ops  Analysis  Paper  4.  l-eb  1 1. 
I9W.  Inst,  2(1  AD.  .laiKlnn  64.  II.  28. 

29  Mist.  PAC.-\1-,  Jan-.l(m64, 1.  pt  2..lan(>4, 
insg.  2(1  AD  to  l.lth  AI-,  Jan  2.1.  I9M 

.10  Msgs.  2(1  AD  to  PACAI-.  l-eb  18.  I9M. 
CIN'CPAC  to  .ICS.  l-eb  21.  I9M.  MACV  to 
.ICS,  l-eb  22,  19M;  A1-'X0PJ  Hook  of  Actions  in 
SPA.  1961-64.  Item  lll-K 
.11  Msgs,  2U  ADto  PACAI-.  MarSand  10. 
I9()4;  Inst.  PACAI-.  .lan-Jiin  M.  Ml.  Mar  64 
.12.  l.tr.  Smart  to  lavior.  -\pr  8.  1964; 
PACAI-  Ref  Ilk  for  SP.CDF.l-  Coni  of  Mar  12. 
1964,  lab  111;  AI-XOPJ  Hook  of  Actions  in 
SHA.  1961-64.  Item  lll-K. 

.1.1  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Mar  I.  I9M; 
Pteston  Hnd  of  lottr  Report,  .Ini  64;  Inst,  2d 
AD,  Jan-Jim64,  IX.  Doe  12 
.14.  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jaii-Jiin  (i4,  II.  .11;  msg. 
PACAI-  to  CINCI’AC,  Mar  28.  I9M 
.15  2d  AD  Chronologv,  Jan-Dee  64;  Inst.  2d 
AD,  Jan-.ltm64.  VI,  Doc  21. 

.16  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Mar  18.  1964. 
PACAI-  to  CINCPAC.  Mar  28.  1964.  and 
CIN’CPAC  to  .ICS,  Apr  I,  1964 
.17  Preston  liiid  of  lour  Repoit,  .ltd  M. 
nisgs.  2d  A  Dio  CSA1-,  Mar  25. 1964.  and  Apr  I. 
1964;  trip  rprt.  Jnslin  MacDonald  and  Howard 
Anderson.  McClellan  Al-'ll. Calif .  Apr  10. 19()4; 
Ur.  Moore  to  I  cMay,  Apr  7, 19(>4;lnsi.  PACAI-, 
Jan-Jtin64.  111.  Apr  64.  msg,  2d  A  Dio  l.llli  AI-. 
Apr  24,  1964 

.18  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Apr  12,  1964. 
.Mellisli rprt. Jan  15,  1964; lir.  Moore loMACV. 
Get  22.  1964. 

.19  Ctipl  Don  O  Qiiane  rprt.  .Ian  29,  I9M 
40.  1.1  Olm  11.  Gundiff  rprt.  Jan  28.  I9()4 

41  Isi  Ind  to  Giindiff  rprt.  <-«.  Jan  28.  1964; 
and  Hiillcr  rprt,  Jan  16.  1964 

42  Mellisli  rpris.  Jan  15  and  Mar  15.  1961. 
2d  .AD  Chronology,  Jan-Dee  64.  and  Jan  16. 
1964.  1.1  Anthony  J.  Zihnskv  Report  of  Slalf 
Visit.  Mar  10.  1964 

4.1.  Mellisli  rprt.  Apr  15.  I9f)4. 

44  Qiiane  rpil.  Jan  .10.  I9M;  Maj  I'arl  D 
Jameson  rprt.  Mar  10.  1964.  Isi  Ind,  Mellisli. 
Mar  1.1.  1964. 2d  Ind.  1 1  Col  Albert  H.  Holman. 
Mar  19. 19M;  Mellisli  rprt.  Apr  15. 1964;  Mellisli 
hr.  Mar  18,  1964.  1st  Ind,  CapI  William  M 
I.eiiiikucliler.  Apr  I.  I964.an(latcli(l  menio.n  d. 

45  Mellisli  rprt,  Apr  15.  1964. 

46.  Hiiticr  l-iid  of  lour  Report.  Jtm  8.  1964 


47  Qtiaiie  rprt.  Apr  14.  1964,  2d  Ind. 
Osbtiine.  Apr  22.  1964;  ,Maj  Alan  G  Nelson 
rprt.  May  4.  1964 

48  Hutler  rprt.  May  27.  1964, 2d  Ind,  1 1  Col 
Milton  R  Pierce.  May  .10,  I9M 

49  Msgs.  PACAl-’to  2d  AD.  Apr  14.  1964. 
2(1  AD  to  PACAI-.  Apt  15.  I9M.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  l-eb  17,  1964.  Inst.  2(1  AD.  Jaii-Jtin 
(vl.  1.70-71 

50  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  l.lth  AI-.  Mar  .1. 19M,  to 
ASOCs.  Mar  21.  I9M.  to  PACAI-.  Mar  18, 
1964.  and  Apr  20.  I9M 

51  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  l.lth  AI-.  Jan  21.  1964. 
.ind  l-eb  6.  I9W 

52,  Msg.  2d  AD  to  l.lth  A1-.  May  1.5.  1964 

.5.1  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  l.lth  AI-.  l-eb  6.  1964.  to 
PACAI-.  Apr  20.  I9M 

54  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-,  Apr  12,  1964 

55  Msgs.2d  ADto  l.lth  A1-.  Mar2.  l964.to 
C.SAI .  Apr  1.5.  19(4.  to  PACAI-.  Apr  20.  1964. 
and  PACAI-  to  1.1  A1-.  May  8.  19(4. 

56  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-'.  Apr  IS.  1964, 
and  to  CSA1-.  Apr  17,  19(4;  hr.  Harkins  to  M.ij 
Gen  lian  linen  Kliieni.  Apr  17.  19(4.  PACAI- 
RefllkforMay  1.1. 19(4,  SHCDHI-  Conf,  Plans 
l-aet  Sheet  .1; and  AI-'XOPJ  Hook  of  Aetions  m 
Sl-A.  l96l-(4.  hem  Ill-N. 

57  I  tr.  Moore  to  I.eMay .  Apr  7. 1964;  nisgs. 
2d  AD  to  CSAI-.  Apr  12.  1964.  PACAI-  to  2(1 
AD.  May  6.  19(4.  and  CSAI-  to  PACAP.  Apr 
.10.  1964 

58  Memo  Sandborn  for  Moore.  May  7, 
19(4 

59.  Msgs.  PACAI-  to  CINCPAC.  Apr  27. 
1964.  CSAI-  to  PACAI  .  Apr  .10.  1964.  l.lth  Al¬ 
to  PACAI-.  May  8.  1964.  and  2d  AD  to 
PACAI-.  May  8.  i964 

60  Memo.  Rowland  for  Giiisbiirgh.  Apr  2. 
1912 

61  PACAI-  Ref  Ilk  for  SP.CDPI  Conf  of 
Mar  12.  1964,  lab  9.  hr,  Rowland  to 
Gmsbiirgh.  Apr  72 

62  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  l.lth  A1-.  Apr  24.  1964. 
and  PAk  Al-  to  C  SAP.  May  6.  19(4. 

6.1  Al-XOPJ  Hook  of  Actions  in  SPA.  1961- 
(4.  Iieiii  lll-M;  msgs,  CSAI-  to  PACAI-.  Apr 
.10.  1964.  PACAI-  to  2d  AD.  May  6.  1964.  to 
CINCPAC.  May  4,  19(4.  and  CINCPAC  to 
.ICS.  May  8,  19(4 

64  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  May  II.  19(4. 
to  eSAP.  May  1.1.  19(4 

65  Msg.  CSAI-  to  PACAI-.  May  16.  1964, 
Hearings  before  the  Coniinittee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  HS  Senate.  Foreign  Ai.siMunee  anil  Re- 
lined  Ageniie^  Appropnaiioni  fur  l%!>.  88th 
Cong.  2(1  sess  (Washington.  19(4),  p  181 

66  Msg  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  May  20.  19(4 

67  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jnn  64.  I,  48-52. 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  lor  SPCDl-1-  Conference  of 
May  1.1.  1964.  Item  6A.  Maj  Walter  S  llrnce 
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End  of  lour  Report.  <«,  Jun  <i4;  Sliarp- 
Westmoreland.  Report,  p  90. 

68  Moiilgomcry  Rpri.  Jun  8.  I9W;  nisg.  2d 
AD  to  PACAI-.Jtln  I.  1964. 

69,  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jun-Jun  64.  IX,  Doc  12.  hr. 
Moore  to  MACV  Jun  2.  1964. 

70  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAE'.  Jun  W.  to 
PACAF.  Jun4.  1964. 

71  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Jun  I  and  7. 
1964,  toClNCPACand  CINCPACE'l.  I,  Jun  .1. 
1964. 

72  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Jun  17.  1964; 
AEXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  .SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  VII  G. 

7.4  Preston  End  of  I  our  Report.  Jul  64;  nisg. 
2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Jun  4.  1964;  hr.  Moore  to 
MACV.  Jun  2.  1964;  int\w  with  Col  William  E 
Bethea.  Jan  65.  in  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  65.  V. 
Doc  5;  Inst.  PACAE.  Jan-Jtin  64.  111.  PEMSS 
Wkly  Activity  Rprt.  Jun  26-Jul  .4.  1964.  rprt. 
Moore  to  MACV.  Aug  4.  1964 
74,  Ltr.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22.  I9M 

75  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  C.SAE,  Apr  17,  1964.  to 
PACAE.  Apr  20.  1964.  and  May  18.  1964 

76  Ops  Analysis  Office.  2d  AD.  Cotimerin- 
siirgeiicy  l.essons  Learned.  Jul  4.  1964.  1 1  Col 
Alber'  H  Holman  rprt.  Jun  8.  1964.  and  hr, 
M.Sgt  Clarence  M  Hall  to  AOC.  err.  Jul  1. 1964 

77  Hist  Data.  2d  AOC,  Jul-Dec  64.  in  Hist. 
2d  AD,  Jul-Dec  64.  V.  Doc  I  l.ltr.  Moore  to  Col 
Oakley  W  Baron.  Jan  18.  I9W. 

78.  ‘Mellish  rprt.  May  15,  I9M 
79  lltnl ,  Itrs.  Rowland  to  Ky.  Oct  26.  1964. 
Hall  to  Dep  Dir  OAC.  <«  Jul  II.  1964;  Mat 
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Carlos  O  Beasley  Report.  May  5.  1964;  Butler 
rprt.  Jur.  4.  1964. 

80  Mellish  rprt.  May  15. 1964;  Montgomery 
End  ol  lour  Report.  Jan 27. 19M;  Pierce  End  ol 
lour  Report.  Jul  24.  1964.  lust.  PACAE.  Jan- 
Jun  64.  I.  pt  2  Hist  Rprt.  Dir  Policy.  Jun  64. 
81.  Rprt.  Moore  to  MACV.  Aug  4.  1964 
82  I  tr.  Moore  to  Brig  Gen  W  E  DcPtiy.Jul 
17.  I9(>4;  Sharp-Wcstmoreland.  Report,  p  94 
84  Pierce  End  of  lour  Rcpoit,  Jul  24.  I9M. 
lust.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  11.  58-(4) 

84  Capi  Eranklin  D  Pesclicl  rprt.  Jul  29. 
1964.  1st  Ind.  Mai  Earl  D  Jameson.  Aug  I. 
1964;  lust.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  II.  61-M.  hr.  l.t 
Col  John  P.  O  Regan  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill  A.SOC. 
Aug  21.  19()4. 

85  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterin.ur- 
gcncy  Lessons  Learned.  Jul  4.  1964 

86'  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  16. 
1964.  CI.N'CPAC  to  JC.S.  Jul  20.  1964.  and 
MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  28.  lOM 

87  Mai  Alan  G  Nelson  rprt.  Ma\  4.  I9()4. 

88  Msg.  MACV loCINCPAC.  Jul  16. 1964 

89  Msg.  MACV  to  OASD  PA.  Aug  20. 
1964.  2d  AD  Operating  Insiruciions  I.  Aug  i. 
I9M.  hr.  Col  W  D  Riicinc  to  2d  AD.  Oct  2. 
1964;  MACV  Directive  954.  Sep  7.  19(4 

90  Ritchie  rprt.  Oct  2. 1964.  lust.  1  AC.  19(4. 
I.  294.  msgs.  PACAE  to  CINCPAC.  Sep  5. 
l9(4.CSAEto  PACAI  .Sep7. 19(4.  Ops  Anal¬ 
ysis  Div.  2d  AD.  lech  Memo  4.  Jun  I.  1965 

91  Msg.  2d  AD  to  C.SAE.  .Sep  21.  19(4.  hr. 
Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  18.  1964.  and  Brooks  End 
of  lour  Report.  Jan  9.  19(4 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incuieni 


1.  Hist.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  64.  I,  pt  2,  Jan- 
Mar;  Gotilden.  Truth,  pp  44,  92-95. 

2  Hist.  SAC.  Jul-Dec  64.  III.  122-2.1. 

4  //)!</.  pp  124-25;  msg.  CINCPACELl  to 
CINCPAC.  Jul  24,  1964;  lust,  41st  Air  Div, 
Jul-Dec  64.  pp  66-70 

4  Msg,  I4lh  AE  to  ALE.  Oct  10,  1964; 
AEXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  .SEA,  Item  IV-Q. 

5  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  2.  I964.and 
2d  ADto  PACAE,  Mar  24. 1964;  hr.  Johnson  to 
Taylor.  Jul  2,  1964.  (|iioicd  in  msg,  CINCPAC 
to  I’ACAE.  Jul  4.  1964;  see  laylor.  Steorthattil 
Plowshares,  p  416 

6  Maxwell  I  aylor. "  I  he  Case  for  Continued 
B  'mbing  of  the  North,”  H'ashiiigtoii  Star,  Oct 
22,  1967.  sec  also  Taylor.  Swords  and  Plow¬ 
shares.  pp  4 1 5- 1 7 


7  Msgs.  MACV toCINCPAC. Jul  16.  19(4. 
and  CINCPAC  to  JC.S.  Jul  20.  1964.  POD 
Pentagon  Papers.  Bk  4'  I  B  4 . 44-54 

8.  (ioiilden.  Truth,  p  42.  CQ  Background. 
China  and  C  S.  Far  Cast  Pohei.  1945-1967.  p 
142 

9.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  17  and 
Aug  16.  1964 

10  Hist.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  64.  I.  pt  2.  .lan- 
Mar.  Gouldcn,  Truth,  pp  92-95 

1 1 .  .Veil  York  Ttines,  Pentagon  Papers,  pp 
258.  288-89. 

1 2  Gouldcn.  Truth,  pp  86.  127-28 

14.  I  he  question  of  the  coven  activities  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  patrol-boat  raids  as  prov- 
(Kation  for  the  attacks  on  the  Maddox  can  be 
followed  in  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Coni- 
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micicc  on  I-orcign  Kcluiions.  7ht  Gulf  of  Ton¬ 
kin.  Vie  l%4  Inculenis.  Teh  20,  I06S,  and  pt  II. 
Dei  16,  IV68.  *)0lli  Cong,  2d  !.cs'  ( Wasliingion. 
1968);  Gouldon,  Trtiilr,  John  (inlloway.  Vie 
Gulf  ol  Tonkin  Desolulion  ("ulhcrford,  N  J  , 
1970);  Kiigcne  C!  Windchy.  lonkin  Gulf  Itkew 
York.  1971).  and  Anlhony  Aublin.  Vie  Presi- 
ileiiTs  H'urlNcw  York,  1971). 

14.  Mbg.  CIN'Cl'AC  lo  JCS.  Aug  5.  1964. 

15  AI-XOI’J  Pook  of  Acllon^  in  SEA.  Item 
1 1  l-I>.  nibg.  JC.S  10  Cl  NCI’AC.  Aug  5. 1 964;  Him 
Data.  I’lanband  Rqmis  Div,2d  AD.  Jul-Dcc64: 
liiM.  rAC,Jul-Dcc64.  IV.  Doc4;liiM.405tli  l-lr 
Wg,  Jiil-Dcc  64,  II.  Docs.  2.  .1,  and  4;  hist.  41st 
Air  Di\,Jul-Dec 64.  pp  55-58.  Inst. 401  st 'I  I'Wg. 
Jul-Dcc 64.  pp  7.V34,  hist.  27tl,  l-t.'  Wg. .lul-Dcc 
64.  App  1;  hist.  313th  Air  D's,  )u)  64-Jun  65.  p 
.302;  Inst.  SAC.  Jul-Dcc  64.  p  131  Ihe  Ihai 
goscrnnicnt  approved  the  mosement  of  addi¬ 
tional  USAF  forces  into  I  hailand  but  was  reluc¬ 
tant  10  have  combat  sorties  flow  n  from  the  coun¬ 
try  I  he  I  lulls  finally  agreed  to  the  latter  it  they 
worcabsolutelyncccssaryand  il  their  bases  were 
not  publiclv  rescaled.  Msg.  Dltl’COMUSM- 
ACTIIAI.  t'o  CINCI'AC.  Aug  7.  I9M 
16.  Telecon  I.  2d  AD  lo  I3ih  AI-.  Aug  7. 
I9()4 

17  Msg.  MACVioCINCI>AC.Aug6. 1964. 

1 8.  AVie  York  Vines,  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  268- 
69;  msgs,  I’ACAI-  to  CINCI'AC.  Aug  8.  1964. 
and  2d  AD  to  multiple  addressees.  Aug  7.  1964; 
Sharp-Westmorclard.  Ile/iori.  p  13. 

19.  Msg.  PACAF  to  CINCI'AC.  Aug  8. 
1964 

20.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI'AC.  Aug  7. 
1964.  and  CINCI'AC  lo  MACV.  Aug  8.  1964 

21  Msg,  AmCmb  Saigon  to  SfiCS'IAIF. 
Aug  9.  1964.  in  New  York  Tunes.  Pentagon 
Papers,  pp  346-48;  c.sccrpts  from  Summary  of 
Taylor's  Mission  Rpri  from  .Saigon.  Aug  10. 
I9M.  in  ihiil..  pp  291-94, 

22.  Sharp-Wcsimorcland.  Kepon.pp  11-1.3; 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foicign 
Relations.  IIS  Senate.  Vie  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
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1964  Ineitlenls.  90th  Cong.  2d  sess.  passim. 
Goulden.  Trtiili.  pp  76-81.  122-57.  Davids,  ed. 
Doetinienis  on  American  Foreign  Relalions, 
1964.  pp  216-17,  Johnson.  I'aniage  Poiiil,  pp 
112-19 

2.3.  Dundy  Memo  on  Actions  As  ailabic  lo  the 
U  S.  after  lonkin.  in  A'cn  York  Vines,  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  pp  294-98.  AF'XOI'J  Book  of 
Actions  in  SEA.  Item  IV-T 

24.  Msg.  CINCI'AC  to  JCS.  Aug  17.  1964. 
in  'Veil'  York  Times.  Peniagoii  Papers,  pp 
298-300. 

25  Msg.  I'  S.  Mission  Saigon  to  Stale.  Aug 
18.  1964.  in  ilml..  pp  .349-52, 

26.  Hist  Data.  I'lansand  Rqmis  Dis,  2d  AD. 
Jul-Dcc  64;  msgs.  2d  AD  to  I'ACAF.  .Aug  25. 
1964.  and  2d  AD  lo  l.3lh  AF.  Oct  28.  !9M. 

27.  AFXOI'J  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item 
IV-X. 

28  DIA.  Cold  War  (Counterinsurgency)  A- 
nalysis,  Dec  I.  1964.  Sharp-Westmorcland.  Re- 
pori.  p  94;  2d  AD  Chronologv.  Jan- Dec  64. 

29.  JCS  Memo  for  SECDEF.  Aug  26.  1964. 
in  New  York  Tunes.  Piiuagoii  Papers,  pp 
354-55 

.30  AFXOI’J  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  Item 
IV-X 

31  Mc.mo.  Bundy  for  I'rcsii'er.’  Johnson. 
Sep  8.  1964,  in  AVu  York  Vines,  niiiagon  Pa¬ 
pers.  pp  357-59 

32  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  Item 
IV-'I,  Johnson  I'aniage  Pou;'.  p  120 

.3.3.  NSAM  314.  Sep  10.  1964.  in  New  York 
Vines.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  359-60. 

.34.  DIA.  Cold  War  Analysis.  Dec  I.  1964. 
Sharp-Westmorcland.  Report,  pp  90  94-95;  2d 
AD  Chronology.  Jan-Dcc  64.  AFXOI’J  Book 
of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item  IV-V. 

.35  CINCI’AC  Comd  Hist.  1967.  II.  962; 
Goulden.  Truth,  pp  159-60.  Briefing  by  Ch."f. 
I’ACAF  Assistance  I  earn.  Sep  64.  in  Hist,  2d 
AD.  Jan-Jun64.  VI.  Doc  3.  Hist  Data.  Plans  & 
Rqmis  Dis.  2d  AE>.  Jul-Dee  W.  Iii,  20lh  I'R  to 
PACAF.  Jan  I.  1965. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Diffusion  of  Air  A.sseis 


1.  l.tr.  Moore  lo  Ferguson.  Mar  16.  1965. 

2.  AF.XOPJ  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA..  Item 
Hl-C  Because  forty  air  liaison  officer  and  for¬ 
ward  air  controller  teams  would  lake  all  of 
S  IRICOM  resources,  only  twenty  were  sent 
Memo.  SECDEF  to  ICS.  Aug  7.  1964;  D.ISM- 
1.349-64  to  ADS  ISA.  Aug  5.  1964 


.3.  Hist  Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Dis.  Jul- 
Dcc  W;  hist.  I’ACAF.  Jul  W-Jui,  65.  III.  Hist 
Rprt.  DI’O.  Jul-Dcc  64;  hist.  I  AC.  1965.  p  627 
4  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCI'AC.  Aug  1 1.  I9M. 
MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Aug  19,  1964.  PACAF 
to  CINCI'AC.  Sep  5,  1964.  CSAF  lo  PACAF. 
Sep  7.  1964.  2d  AD  to  CSAF,  .Sep  21,  1964; 
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Drooks  End  ol  lour  Kcporl,  Jan  I9(>5 

5  Him.  2d  AD.  Jul-DecM.  11.  5 

6  NRg'v.  MACV  to  CINCI'AC.  leb  21. 
I%5.  and  PACAl-  to  5tli  A1-.  Apr  12.  1%5 

7  CIH-'C'O  iniwv  with  It  Col  Garlh  Rt'\- 
nolds.  Jan  65.  rpri.  2  CCR  to  MACV,  Sep  2, 
1964  l'roni.lnl\  tltrougli  September  1964.  .4.55.' 
requests  foi  air  support  were  receised.  of  which 
2,40.4  were  honored;  9  l)i  were  reliised  because  ol 
a  lack  of  aireralt,  1  ir.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22, 
I9W 

S'  1  tr.  1 1  Col  Clarence  R  Osbourne,  Jr.,  to  I 
CAl  O.  .Sep  .4.  I9M. 

9  I  he  44th  Group  then  discontinued  the  use 
of  napaiin  on  niithi  support  missions  Reynolds 
inisw.  !an65;  lliekey.  .Vi^'/i/  Chw Atr Support 
III  «r.V.  I96l-I%6.\i  .44 

10  tiSAI-  adMsois  assigned  to  Vietnamese 
squ.idrons  had  neser  been  prohibited  from  fly¬ 
ing  single-seater  A-l  lls  in  strike  formations,  but 
laylor  first  learned  about  tlii^  practice  late  in 
October  I  liinking  that  higli-rankmg  officials  in 
Washington  were  iinawtire  of  this,  he  informed 
McNamara  and  Gener.il  Wheeler,  who  saw  no 
reason  to  change  the  situation  Rprt.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.  Sep  2.  1964.  iiisgs.  I’ACAI-  to  CSAI-. 
Sep  4.  1964.  to  Cl  NCI’AC.  Sep  5.  1964.  CSAI- 
to  I’ACA  1 .  Sep  6.  Oct  I ,  and  Oct  1 7.  1964.  and 
CINCI>ACto.lCS..Scp25. 1964.and  AEXOIM 
Hook  o  I  Actions  I  n  SEA.  lie  m 
Vlll-G 

1 1  Rprts.  2  CCR  to  MACV.  Nov  .4.  1964. 
Jan  4  and  Dec  2.  1965.  msg.  .44th  I ac  Gp  to  2d 
AD.  Nov  II.  I9W.  Bethea  intvvv.  Jan  65; 
MACV  Monthly  Eval  Rprt,  Dec 64.  Atine\  B.  p 
22.  Bailey  End  of  lour  Report.  Mar  20, 1965.  It 
Col  William  R  lucheibcrgcr  End  of  lour 
Report,  cii  May  9.  1965;  hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec 
64. 11.44-45;  Itr.  Rowland  loGinsbiirgh.  Apr  72 

12  [lists.  I’ACAE.  .lan-Jun  64.  1.  pt  2.  Jim 
64.  and  Jiil  64-.liin  65.  III.  Jill  64;  Bethea  mtvvv. 
Jan  65;  msg.  I’ACAE  to  2d  AD.  Jim  10.  I9()4; 
Willong  End  of  lour  Report.  Jan  .40,  I9M 

14  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Aug  II. 
1964.  and  CSAE  to  I’ACAE,  Aug  29.  I9M. 
A1  NOl’.l  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  Item  lll-R 

14  Hist  I’ACAE.  Jill  64-.liin  65.  111.  Oct  M. 

15  Bethea  intvw.  Jan  65.  Ovbiirne  to  I 
CAl  O..Sep.4,  1964;  Millcrl  ndof  lour  Report. 
Eeb  7.  1965.  .iiid  Itr.  .lanssen  to  Woodyard.  Oct 
29.  1964 

16  1 1  Clare  C  Eaton  rprt.  n.d 

17.  William  B  Graham  and  Amron  H.  Kat/. 
SI  AT  Siiinh’  liiU’nriiictl  Aiiitik  Team.  A  Con- 
tepi  lor  Ullemiie  Miliiiirv  Operation  iiiSotilli 
I  leiiittm  ( I  he  R.AN'D  Corp,  1965).  Itr.  Col  Wil¬ 
liam  Burke  to  2d  AD,  Oct  29.  1964.  msgs,  C.SAE 
to  2d  AD.  Nov  20. 1964. 2d  AD  to  l.4lh  ADaitd 
nth  AE.  Dee  .4,  1964.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC. 
I  eb  21.  1965.  hist,  I’ACAI .  .lul  W-.liin  65.  HI. 


Oet  f>4 

IK  I  tr.  Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  IK.  1965.  Hist 
Data.  2d  AOC.  Jul-Dec  t>4;  Itr.  Rowland  to  Ky. 
Oct  27. 1964;  memo.  Stiivvell  for  C  S.  R  VNAE. 
n.d  .and  Itr.  Moore  to  I’ritchard.  Apr  27.  1965 

19.  AEXOI’.I  Book  of  Actions  111  SI  A.  Item 
VH-G.  msg.  C.SAE  to  I’ACAE.  I  eb  10.  1965 

20  Bethea  intvvv.  Jan  65;  Inst.  I’ACAE.  .lul 
64-.lun  6.5.  III.  Eeb  65.  rprt.  2  CCR  to  MACV 
J-.l.  Eeb  5.  1965.  Guthrie  End  ol  lour  Report, 
eii.  Aug 65.  Bailey  End  ol  lour  Report,  Mar  20. 
196.5;  Eichelberger  End  of  I otir  Report. ii;  May 
9. 1965. 2d  AD  Ops  Analysis  Div.  lech  Memo  4. 
Jim  I.  1965 

21  Hist  D.ita.  2J  AD  Ops  .Services  Div.Jtil- 
Dec64;  Itr.  Mai  Gi  11 A  .1  Kinney  to  Moore.  Sep 
2.  I9M 

22  Hickey,  \'ii;lii  Clo\e  Air Siippoii.p M.2(\ 
AD  Ops  Analysis  Olfice,  Counterinsurgency 
I  essons  I  earned.  Jan  IK.  1964;  I’ACAE  Assist¬ 
ance  learn  BricT-.t.  Sep  64 

2.4  l.tr.  Kenny  to  Moore.  Sep  2.  1964;  Hist 
IXita.  2d  AD  Ops  .Services  Div.  Iiil-Dcc  W; 
Capt  Joseph  Yarrish  End  ol  I  our  Report.  Mar 
I.  1965 

24  An  XM-70  pod  lor  hiinichmg  40-nim 
grenades  Irom  A-  Is  as  an  aniipcrsonnel  weapon 
bad  a  Ice  I  system  that  Ircqiiently  malliinclioncd 

I  he  old  2  75-inch  aerial  rocket,  previously  little 
used  because  it  buried  itsell  in  the  ground  before 
e.vpioding.  received  anolhei  vv.irlie.id  and  an 
.XM-427  super-quick  gra/e-action  lu/e  A  new 
"Westo'Tnix  ol  napalm  mcciidiicl  proved  stable 
III  storage,  and  slabih/nig  fins  added  to  napalm 
tanks  allowed  delivery  in  a  dive-bomb  mode 
But  the  fire  pattern  was  small  and  left  a  long- 
burning  mccndiaiy  puddle  in  the  impact  crater 
I  he  best  napalm  employment  coiiiiniicd  to  be 
the  low-level  splash  attack  \'ariable-iimc  radar 
pro\imiiy-fii/ed  gener.il  purpose  bombs  laded 
to  have  good  aniipcrsonnel  effect,  and  the  2d  Air 
Division  lell  back  on  the  "daisy-cuiler"  tech¬ 
nic,  ;.e.  whereby  nose-lii/e  eviendcrs attached  to 
bombs  produced  a  waisi-high  e'plosion  Yai- 
rish  l.nd  ol  loin  Report.  Mar  i  1965,  addicss 
ol  Gen  Moore  at  I’At  AE  I  oniinanders  k  onl. 
I  eb  22-25.  1965 

25  Kennelli  Sams.  Tirsi  le\i  iiiiil  ( oiiihiii 
(■.v<-o/,-!C-/7(HQ  I’ACAI .  I’roi  CHECO.  Dec 
K.  1965).  hr.  Eergiison  to  Moore.  Nov  12.  1964. 
msg,  MACV  to  C.SAE.  Dec  29.  I9(i4.  Hearing 
bcforelnecommiilceon  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Represenitilives.  Total  Year  1966  Supple- 
menial  Auiliorizaiioii  for  I  leiiiam.  K9ib  Cong. 
2d  scss  (Washington,  1966).  pp  5125  and  5160. 
flSAl  Spec  Ops  1  oice.  I’roj  Con  na  Haivest 
rprt.  .Ian  I.  1965-Mar  .41,  I96K.  chap  4.  pp  l-,4 

26  Msg.  2d  ADio  CSAE.  Mar  1,5. 1965.  lust. 
I  AC.  1965.  I.  29K-99 

27  Rpri.  Asbiiry  to  I’EODC.  Nov  22.  1964; 
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1.1  Col  Paul  \V  Raiiiowski  l-iid  ol  I  our  Report. 
.Scp2.t,  I9M 

28  l.tr.  Ross  to  MACV  .1-5.  Oct  2.t.  I96.C 
msg.  2tl  AD  to  PAC'AI-.  .laii  10.  1964.  Quane 
rprl.  Jail  .tO.  I9M 

29  PACAl-  Ref  Hk  for  .SPCDHI-  Conf  ol 
.Mar  12.  1964.  lab  8:  lust.  PA  CAP  .laii-Jun  64. 
III.  Mar  64:  msg.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  .laii  4. 
1965 

.10  Hist.  2 ODC. .lan-Jtin  64:  Itr.  Roulaiid  to 
Ciinsburgli.  Apr 62.  msg.  2d  ADto  PACAP.  Jim 
I.  1964. 

.41  P'llm  proeessed  at  Ian  Son  Nliut  was 
Oown  immediately  to  Clark  Air  Rase,  where  the 
-  irmed  P'orces  Courier  Sers  ice  picked  it  up  and 
delisered  it  to  Waslimgton.  usually  within  thirty- 
four  hours  after  a  photo  mission.  Other  copies 
went  to  Udorn  for  the  tl.S.  Air  Attache  m  Vien¬ 
tiane.  Mho  received  them  Miihin  tssenty-four 
hours.  In  July,  two  H-57s  were  assigned  to  the  2d 
Air  Division  as  photo  couriers  Msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAP.  May  22.  1964.  Hist  Data.  2  ODC. 
Jul-DccM:  hist.  PACAP.  Jan-.lun  64.  111.  May 
64;ltr.  Col  Allison  C  Brooks  to  M  ACV  J.2..lul 
25.  I9M. 

.42  Three  RT-28s  were  llovvn  to  Udorn. 
where  lliai  pilots  used  them  to  photograph  the 
results  of  T -28  strikes  in  Laos  Sincethe  U.S.air 
attache  tn  Vientiane  wanted  this  photogranhv 
within  twelve  hours.  PACAP  established  a 
photo  processing  cell  at  Udorn.  Hist.  PACAl . 
Jnn-.lun64.  I.  pt  2.  186-87 

.4.4  llists,  2  ODC.  Jan-.lun  64.  APAO. 
VNAP.  .Ian65 

.44.  Msgs.  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  May  25.  1964. 
2d  AD  to  PACAP.  .lull  7.  I9M.  PACAP  to  1.4th 
AP.  Aug  29.  I964,and  toCSAP.Oct  II.  1964 

.45.  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  PACAP.  Mar  16. 
1965 

.46  I  tr.  2d  AD  to  PACAP.  Jan  1. 1965.  msg. 
2d  AD  to  eSAP,  Nov  1.4.  1964:  rprt.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.I-.4.  .Ian4.  1965 

.47.  Col  Allred  P  Hurley.  Uw  IX—I?  in 
Sowhean  /ls;«,  Mas  IV66  June  IV6H  (IKJ 
PACAP.  Proj  CHPCO.  .Sep  20.  1968).  pp  4-5 

.48.  Msgs.  2d  ADto  PACAl  ..Itin  I.  1964.  to 
C.SA1-.  Sep  10. 19M.  CSAP  to  2d  AD.  n  d  .and 
PACAP  to  CSAP.  Oct  II.  1964 

.49.  Hist.  2  ODC.  Jiil-Dcc  64:  rprt.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.  Nov  .4.  1964. 

40  Hist.  2  ODC.  .lul-Dcc  64:  rpri.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.  Jan  4,  1964.  hist.  Dir  Inicl.  2d  AD 
■lul-Dcc  64 

41.  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterinsur¬ 
gency  I.essons  I  earned. .Ian  18.  l9o5:  Ops  Ana'- 
ysis.  T  AC.  draft.  Planning  and  Control  ol  the 
Air-Oround  Operations  in  South  Vietnam  by 
I  hoiuiis  W  Wasilcvvsky.  Apr  65:  hr.  Col  1  atiren 
I  Shaw.  Jr.,  to  2d  a'd.  Sep  4.  1965.  MACV 
Monthly  pval  Rprt.  Ian  65.  Annc.\  B.  pp  19. 


21-22.  msg.  MACV  to  2d  AD.  Mar  4.  1965 
42  Msg.  CSAP  to  PACAP.  Mar  19.  1965. 
Itr.  Col  Hdvvin  J  Wit/enburger  to  MACV'  .l-,4. 
Peb8.  1965 

4.4  2d  AD.  Ops  Analysis  Div.  lechMemo4. 
Jim  I.  I96.">.  hr.  Col  .lames  P  llagcrstrom  lo  2d 
AD.  Sep  26.  1965 

44  Msgs.  CSAP  to  PACAP.  Mar  19.  1965. 
and  MACV  to  2d  AD.  Mar  4.  1965:  MACV 
Directive  95-1 1.  Jtin  21.  1966 

45  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-.lun  (4. 1.  I02-.4.  Mont¬ 
gomery  l.nd  ol  lour  Rcpoit.  .lun  27.  1964 

46  Hist. 2d  AD..)an-.lun64. 1.97-98.  104.  Ol 
the  remaining  thirteen  Caribous  ol  the  U  S 
Army's  6lsi  Aviation  Company,  loin  were 
assigned  lo  the  145th  Aviation  Battalion  m  III 
Corps,  three  to  the  I  Corps  Aviation  Detach¬ 
ment.  three  to  the  52d  Aviation  Battalion  in  the 

II  Corps,  three  to  the  Delta  Aviation  Battalion 

III  IV  Corps,  and  one  lo  Bangkok 

47.  Dir  Plans.  USAP.  Debriefing  Rprl  ol 
Plemmg.  Aug  9.  1965:  2d  AD.  Debrieling  Rprl 
ol  Col  Robert  J  Jones.  <<;  Apr  10.  1965:  ()ps 
Anaivsis  Olc.  2d  AD.  Coiinlerinsiirgcncy  I  es- 
so-  •  I  earned.  Jan  18.  1965 
48  list.  Dir  Materiel.  2d  AD.  Jan-.lun  64: 
msg.  MACV  10  CINCPAC.  .ltd  17.  1964.  hist. 
2d  AD.  .lan-Jim  (4,  I.  1044)5.  and  II.  51.  B  A 
Whitaker  and  I  P  Patterson.  4  vum/i /lir/i/r 
Operations,  Jan  IV6l-Jun  1966  (HQ  PACAl . 
Pro)  CHI-CO.  Peb  2.4,  1967).  pp  .42.  40.  rprl.  2 
CCR  10  MACV.  .Sep  2.  1964.  rprl.  2  CCR  lo 
MACV  J-.4.  .Ian  4.  1965.  2d  AD  Monthly  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Aviation  Activities.  Jan  10.  1965 
49.  2d  AD  Slat  Rprl  oi  Combat  Su|)porl 
Missions.  Jaii-.lun  64.  m  Hist.  2il  AD.  .lan-.lim 
(4.  VI.  Docs  11-1.4 

.“iO  Inivvv  wiib  Kennedy  by  Oatischc.  Peb  4. 
1964.  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD  Coiiniermsur- 
gcncy  I  cssons  1  earned.  Jul  4.  1964: 1  i  Col  Vic¬ 
tor  N  Curlis.  Pnd.ol  I  our  Report.  <«.  Jan  65, 
Mai  I  conard  (i  Hilicbrandl  Paul  ol  lour 
Report.  Mar  .41.1 965 

51  Plemmg  Debriefing  Rprt.  Aug  9.  1965: 
Inst.  .415ih  1C  Cip  (Assault).  .lul-Dec  64:  Hist 
Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Div.. lul-Dcc  64:  rprt. 
2  CCR  10  MACV.  Nov  .4,  1964. and  Curtis  Pnd 
of  lour  rprl.  <«,  .Ian  25.  1965 

52  VVhilaker  and  WMCTsein.  Assault  Airli/l 
Operations,  pp  .42. -lO.  msgs.  MACV'  lo  CINC¬ 
PAC.  Jill  16  and  17.  19(4:  Al  XOP.I  Book  of 
Actions  III  SPA.  Item  Hl-C 

5.’  Hisi.  Dir  Plans.  USAP.  Jan-.lun  6.4.  pp 
2.47-.48.  msg.  Ami  mb  Saigon  to  SPCS I  A  I  p'. 
Ocl  9.  196.4:  Charles  V  Coolms.  Ilerhuiile 
Operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  Juts  1961-June 
1967  (HQ  PACAP.  Proi  CHPCO.  Oct  II. 
1967).  pp  1-7.  70 

54  Msg.  Aml-mb.  Saigon  to  SPCD 1 A  I  p. 
Oci9  I9i>.4.rpri.  Mooreto  MACV.Jun  2.  1964: 
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rpri.  Momgomery  lo  2d  Ati.  Jim  8.  1964;  msg. 
2d  AD  to  I’AC'AI-.  Juri  1 8. 1964:  Collins.  Ilfr!>i- 
fule  Operaiioiw  in  SI:A.  pp  7-9. 

55.  Hist  D;ita.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Div.  Jtil- 
Dec  M;  rprt.  Moore  lo  MACV.  Oci  22.  1964; 
rpri.  2d  AD  lo  MACV.  Nov  .1  and  l>ec  2.  1964. 
and  Jan  4.  1965:  Collins.  Ilerhiaile  O/ieraitons 
III  SEA.  pp  9-15. 

56  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  I'ACAI-.  Jan  .20. 
1962:  Gleason  paper.  <■«.  Mar  I.  1962:  I'ACAI- 
Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SHCDI; I-  Coni.  1  ab 8; imv vv 
with  Col  R.l  Gleason.  Mav  12.  1972 

57  CINCi’AC  Herd.  .2d  SUCDEF  Conf. 
l-eb  19.  1962.  Item  .2;  msgs.  .ICS  to  CINCI’AC. 
Mar  12.  1962.  and  CSAI-  lo  I'ACAI .  Apr  20. 

196.2 

58  General  Moor"'an  presentation  before 
Congressional  Conmiiliee.  I.crj.  Eeb6.2:  MACV 
Snmmarv  ol  lliglilighls.  teb  8.  1962-l-<b  7. 

196.2.  p  5.2. 

.59  Msg.  CSAI-  to  I’ACAI-.  Apr  20.  196.2;  hr. 
Anderson  to  Amins.  Apr  12.  196.2.  MACV 
Summary  of  lliglilighls.  l-eh  8.  1962-1-eb  7. 

196.2. 

60  l.tr.  Anderson  to  Anihis.  Apr  12.  196.2; 
hr.  Doyle  to  2d  AD.  Oct  1 1.  1962:  Mai  John  I' 
Anderson  lo  D  A 1-1 II- Vietnam.  Aug  21. 196.2. 


and  Ross  to  MACV.  Nov  .2.  196.2 

61.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  II. 

196.2.  CINCI’AC  to  ADMINO.  CINCI’AC. 
Oct  22.  1962;  CINCI’AC  herd.  8lh  SECDI-l- 
Coiif.  May  6. 196.2.  Item  I.  msgs.  CINCI’AC  lo 
MACV.  M.iy  II.  196.2. and  CSAI-  lo  I’ACAI-. 
May  1.2.  196? 

62.  I.t  Col  Ray  A.  Robinson.  Jr.  1-nd  of 
lour  Report.  Apr  10.  1965. 

6.2  l.tr.  Ross  to  MACV.  Nov  .2.  196.2 
64  1)01)  I’enliijioii  PapiT'..  Bk  .2-  I V  C  I..  p 
.29;  msg.  SHCS'I  A  Tl-  lo  Aml-mb  Saigon,  Apr 
28.  1964 

65.  I'SAl-  Spec  Ops  I-orec.  I’roj  Corona 
Harvest.  Apr  I.  1968-Dec  .21.  1969.  .Sec  2.  pp 
25-26.  ipri.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22.  1964. 
Robinson  End  of  Tour  Report.  Apr  10.  1965 
66  l.tr.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  2.  1964; 
l.'SAI-  Spec  Ops  Force.  I’roi  Corona  Harvest 
Apr  I.  1968-Dec  .21.  1969.  See  2.  pp  25-26;  and 
Robinson  End  of  lour  Report.  Apr  10.  1965 
67.  Rprls.2CCRlo  MACV.I-.2.  Dee 2. 1964. 
and  Jan  4.  1965;  Reynolds  mtvvv.  Jan  65.  and 
Bethea  mtvvv.  Jan  65.  both  in  Hist.  2d  AD. 
Jul-Dec64.  V.  Docs  5and  8;  Capt  Earl  I;.  I ighc 
End  ol  lour  Report.  Apr  15.  1965. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Eiul  of  the  Advisory  Phase 


I  Msg.  I.2lti  AF  to  MACV.  Oct  7.  1964;  hr. 
Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  18.  1 965;  and  Guthrie  End 
of  lour  Report,  ca.  Aug  65 
2  Kenneth  Sams,  ttmomnl  llackaroiiml  to 
Ficgrorig  Mortar  Aliatk  on  llwn  Iloa  (HQ 
I’ACAF.  I’roi  CHECO.  Nov  9.  1964).  Hit  Rpri. 
I’FOOI’.  Aug  64:  Moore  address  at  I’ACAF 
Commander's  Conf.  Feb  22-25.  1965.  hist. 
I’ACAF.  Jill  M-Jiin  65.  II.  pi  2 
.2  //;«/.  Hist  Rpri.  I’FOOI’.  Aug 64.  III. and 
.Sep  64:  AFXOI’.I  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA. 
1961-1964.  Hems  IV-X.  IV-V.  and  IV-Y.  AViv 
York  Times,  l’enia>;on  /’rr/icn.pp. 220-22.  John¬ 
son.  I  'aniage  I’oini.  p  1 19.  1  cMay  mtvw.  Mav 
29.  1972 

4  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jill-Dee  M.  11.94. 

5  Sharp-Wesimorcland.  Itepori.  p  95;  rpri. 
Edwards  lo  2d  AD  Hist  Ofc.  rr/.  Jan  65:  Guthrie 
End  of  I  our  Report.  <<r.  Aug  65 

6  "  I  he  l.ovvdovv  n  from  the  I  op  I '  S.  Com¬ 
mand  111  S.iigon."  I.ife.  Nov  27.  Ivol.  pp  46. 
51-52;  AFXOI’J  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  1961- 
I9M.  Item  IV-Y 

7  Ihiil..  AV'iv  York  Times.  I’enla.^on  I’apeis. 


pp  .224-25. 

8.  AFXOI’J  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  1961- 
1964.  Items  IV-Y  and  IV-Z 

9  Msg.  MACV  to  2d  A  D.  Dec  19. 1964.  Nets 
York  limes.  I’eniagon  Papers,  p  .2.25 

10  Ihul..  pp  .2.25-.26.  Al-XOI’.l  Book  of 
.Actions  III  SEA.  1961-1964.  Item  IV-2.  msgs. 
.ICS  to  CINCI’AC.  Dec  19.  1964.  and  CINC¬ 
I’AC  to  MACV.  Jan  9.  1965.  Brooks  F.nd  of 
I  our  Report.  Jan  9.  1965 

1 1  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  2.2d  ABGp.  Dec  24. 19M. 
and  to  80lh  I  F'S.  Dec  25.  I9()4.  CSAI-  lo 
I’ACAF.  Dec  24.  1964;  lusts.  I9lh  I  F\V.  .lul- 
Dcc64. p 40.  Jan-Jun 65. p.2;  Robert  I'  llcimka 
and  Bcvcriv  Hale.  USA  TOperaiions  from  Viai- 
land.  1964-1965  (HQ  I’ACAI  .  I’roi  CHECO. 
.\ug  10.  1966).  pp  81-82.  AFXOI’I.C.  Analysis 
of  Southeast  Asia  Air  Operations.  I.  Sec  2 

12.  Msgs.  Del  2.  18tli  1  l-W.  to  2d  AD.  Jan 
18.  1965.  2d  AD  lo  I’ACAI-.  Jan  17.  1965.  1.2th 
Al-  to  I’ACAF.  Jan  27.  1965.  and  2d  AD  lo 
eSAF.  Mar  15.  1965;  Heimkaand  Hale.  VSAF 
Operations  from  lliailand.  pp  6 1  -65.  1 2.2 

1.2  lind..  p  91.  Pidilic  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
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dents  Lyndon  li  Johnson.  IV6}  (Wiislimgion. 
1.57;  .Wir  York  Tones,  Pentagon  Papers. 

p  .VW 

14  Msgs,  ADMINO.CINCl'AC.toCINC- 
I’AC.  Feb  27.  1965.  AmKmb  Vientiane  to  SltC- 
.SIA'IF.  Jan  18.  1965.  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  I. 
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GLOSSARY 


A- 1 1;  Skyraidcr 

A- 1 II  Skyraidcr 

AC-47 

A 13-4  Skyraid.' 

AD-5  aircrafi 

AI3-5Q  aircraft 

AD-6  aircraft 

AA 

AACiS 

AAOS 

AAK 

AB 

ABA  I 

ABCip 

Able  Mabic 

ABSq 

ACI> 

ACS 

ACS 

ACIIV 

AD 

ADCS 

ADMINO 

ADVON 

ADVVg 

Al- 


I’rop-driNcn,  single-engine,  land-  or  earner-based  multipurpose  aircraft, 
developed  to  permit  greater  versatility  as  an  attack  bomber  or  utility 
aircraft. 'I  wo  crew  l-ormerly  designated  AD-5 

I’rop-driven.  single-engine,  land-  or  carrier-based  multipurpose  aircraft 
Carrying  heavy  stores  on  its  centerline  rack,  this  plane  is  especially 
equipped  for  low-level  attack  bombing.  A  single-seater,  like  all  Skyraidcrs 
other  than  the  AD-5  series  l-ormerly  designated  AD-6. 

I  he  C-47  transport  converted  into  a  gunship  by  adding  the  General 
niectrieSUU-l  lAminigun.  Ihe  AC-47  had  several  nicknames'  I’uffthe 
Magic  Dragon.  Dragon  Ship,  and  Spooky. 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  land-  or  carrier-based  aircraft  used  for  dive- 
bombing.  tactical  support,  and  other  combat  missions  One  crew 

See  A- 1 H  Skyraidcr. 

See  HA-ll-  Skyraider. 

See  A-Ill  Skyraidcr 

aiiliaircraft 

Army  Air-Ground  System  (US) 

Army  Air  Operations  Section.  MACV  J-.3 
air-to-air  refueling 
air  base 

air  base  advisory  team 
air  base  group 

United  States  Air  l-orcc  photographic  reconnaissance  det.ichmcnt  at  Don 
Muang  Koy.al  I  hai  Air '  orce  Basel  196 1-62)  then  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  Air 
Base 

air  base  squadron 

airlift  command  post;  airborne  command  post 

air  commando  squadron 

Assistant  Chicl  of  Staff  for 

Army  Concept  learn  in  Vietnam  (US) 

air  division 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  foi 

administrative  office 

advanced  echelon 

air  depot  wing 

Air  l-orce 
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AEACi 

AEB 

A  I  CC 

Al-CHO 

AEF 

AIT.C 

AE  Sec.  MAAGV 

AEIU-V 

AIXOD 

AFXOP 

AFXOI’I 

AFXOFJ 


AFXOI’l.C 


AFXPD 

Agile 

ACiM 

ACiOS 

AID 

AIG 

AIRA 

Air  l.ink 

Air  l’rogre>s 

Al.CC 

Al.O 

Al.I’ll 

A  mb 

AMC 

AniEmb 

AMFPA 

AOC 

app 

ARDF 


Air  F'oree  Advisory  Group 
Air  Force  Base 

Air  Force  component  commander 

Offiec  ol  Air  Force  History,  United  States  Air  Force 

Army  Field  Forces.  South  Vietnam 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Air  Force  Section.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Vietnam 
Air  Force  lest  Unit  Vietnam  (US) 

Director  of  Doctrine.  Coneepts.  and  Objcciiscs.  flmted  States  Air  Force 

Director  of  Operations.  United  States  Air  Force 

Special  Air  Warfare  Division.  Deputy  for  laelical  Iransport  I  orces. 
Directorate  ol  Operations.  United  Stales  Air  Force 

Assistant  Director  for  Joint  Matters.  Directorate  of  Operations.  United 
Stales  Air  Force 

I'actieal  Division,  Dcpuivfor  laciical  Iransport  Forces.  Directorate  of 
Operations.  United  Stales  Air  Force 

Director  of  Plans.  United  Slates  Air  Force 

Remote  area  counterinsurgency  research  and  development  bv  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency 

air-lo-ground  missile 

Air-Ground  Opcniiions  .School  (USAF) 

Agency  for  Inlcrnalional  Development  (US) 

address  indicating  group 

air  attache 

.Southeast  Asia  I  realy  Organi/alion  air  c.vercise  in  I  hailand  ( 1957) 
Southeast  Asia  I  realy  Organi/alion  air  maneuver  in  I  hailand  ( 1959) 
airlift  control  center 
air  liaison  officer 

Aulhori/ed  Low  Priority  Inierdielion  large! 

Ambassador 

Air  Materiel  Command 

American  Embassy 

Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific  Area  (USAF) 

ail  operations  center 

appendix 

airborne  mdio  direction  finding 
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ARM  A 
ARPA 

ARPAC 
ARVN 
ASD  ISA 
ASl 
ASOC 

Associated  Slates 
in  Indochina 

asst 

A-Slaff 

ASU 

atch 

aichd 

ATI- 

ATF-l.1(Pl 

A'lGp 

A'ISq 

AVCO 

B-26  Insadcr 

U-47  Stralojcl 

H-57  Canberra 

IK'iS  Hustler 

Bristol  lype  170 

British  Superniarine  I 
Sea  Otter 


Army  attache 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  A  separately  organized  research  and 
deselopnieni  agency  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 

.Army  l-orccs.  Pacific  ( US) 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Aerospace  Studies  Insliluic  (USAF) 
air  support  operations  center 
Vietnam.  I.aos.  and  Cambodia 


assistant 

Air  Staff.  Formerly  used  in  numerical  combinations  as  with  J-Statf.  which 
see. 

acromcdical  staging  unit 
attachment 
attached 
air  task  force 

13th  Air  Task  Force  (Provisional)  (USAF) 
air  transport  group 
air  transport  .squadron 
aviation  company  (USA) 


A  three-place,  midvvmg. all-metal  monoplane,  light-bombardment  airciaft 
with  tricycle  landing  gear.  Powered  by  two  prop-driven  engines  llircc 
crew. 

A  swept,  high-vving.  multi-engine  let  aircraft  with  swept  tail  surfaces  and 
tandem  landing  gear.  Four  engines  arc  paired  in  pods  below  and  for¬ 
ward  111  the  wings.  Oiliei  iwoenginesaie  in  individual  pods  at  wing  tips. 
I  hree  crew. 

A  wide-short,  midvving.  twin-jet  bomber  aircraft  with  rctrtictabic  tricycle 
landing  gear.  Two  crew. 

I  ong-range.  high-altiludc.  high-speed  aircraft.  Wing  is  full  cantilever  mid- 
wing  modified  della  design.  Powered  by  four  turbojet  engines  equipped 
with  afterburners.  Engines  mounted  in  individual  nacelles,  two  per  wing, 
mounted  on  pylons  beneath  each  wing. 

Prop-driven.  Ivvm-cnginc.  cantilever  high-wing  monoplane  designed  as  a 
freight  or  passenger  transport.  Used  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Royal  New 
Zealand  Air  Fo'’ce 

An  amphibious  aircraft  used  by  the  British  during  World  War  II  for 
reconnaissance  and  general  naval  dunes,  including  air  sea  rescue  I  he 
French  Navy  employed  this  .nreraft  in  Indochina 
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Hack  I’orcli 
Dull  llai 

Durn  Door 

Darrel  Doll 

DDA 
Dell  lone 

Dem  Dow 
Dig  Safari 

Dinli  I  am  Special 
Zone 

bk 

Dlaek  Watch 

Dooster  Shot 
Do.\  lop 

Drave  Dull 

C-45  U.vpeditor 
C-47  Skytrain 

t-54  SkyinaMcr 
C-l  19  l■lylng  Do.\car 

C-121  I’roMder 

C-12!  (ilobeinaMer 


United  States  troposcatter  cotninunications  system  iti  South  Vietnam. 

Movement  of  r-rench  military  personnel  bv  air  from  Europe  to  Vietnam 
(1954). 

Establishment  of  tactical  air  control  system  in  South  Vietnam!  1962).  Darn 
Door  II  cMcnded  the  system  to  I  haiUind. 

United  Stales  air  mterdictton  III  eastern  Laos!  1964)  and  later  limned  loan 
acliMty  ill  northern  I  aos 

bomb  damage  assessment 

United  Stales  Air  l-orccairdcfeiiscdeiachmenlai  Don  Miiaiig  Royal  lhai 
Air  l-orcc  Dasc. 

Rapid  dehscry  airdrop  system. 

Air  l-orce  Logistics  Command  technical  rework  of  inirared  ec|iiipment 
(1963) 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  l-orces  special  itictical  /one  in  the  pros  inccs  of 
Dinh  '!  huan  and  I  am  Dong  (1964). 

book 

RD-26  photographic  activiiv  in  I  aos  that  was  translerred  to  Vietnam 
(1962). 

I’ticific  Air  1-orccs  air*deli\ered  Milage  aid  piojeci  in  I  aos  ( 1958) 

United  Slates  Air  I-orcc  inielli(  .nee  operations  over  the  (iiilf  of  I  onkin 
(I9f>4). 

An  especially  modined  C'-97  employed  for  reconnaissance  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  1963. 


Light,  low-wing,  prop-driseii.  twin-engine  cargo  .iirerafi  of  all-metiil  con- 
slrucliun.  I  wo  crew,  four  passengers 

I’rop-drivcn.  twin-engine,  low-wing  monoplane  with  retractable  landing 
gear,  iilili/cd  as  a  cargo,  ambulance,  or  troop  transport  I  wo  crew, 
iwcniy-foiir  passengers 

i’rop-diiseii.  foiii-eiigiiie.  low-wing  monoplane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  A  long-range  cargo,  troop,  or  person.il  transport  Si\  crew 

A  Iwin-booin.  high-wing.  land  monoplane  of  all-metal  construction  having 
a  conventional  tricycle  gear  with  a  steerable  nose  gear  Its  two  recipro¬ 
cating  engines  have  constant-speed,  four-blade,  reversible-piteh  pro¬ 
pellers,  Live  crew,  forty-two  troops 

i’rop-drivcn.  two-eiigine.  higli-wmg  monoplane  Used  to  iraiispoit  combat 
atui  other  equipment  for  airborne  assault  troops,  the  resupply  by  air  of 
advanced  combat  positions. cvaciiatioti  ol  wounded,  and  tiir  transporla- 
tioii  of  paratroops  to  the  drop  /one  I  wo  crew,  sivty  troops,  or  fifty 
litters  plus  four  attendants.  Also  served  as  :i  forward  an  control  Hare- 
ship.  ( lhcC-123K  features  two  pod-mouiited  turboiets  in  addition  toils 
piston  engines.) 

A  low-wing  monophinc  powered  by  four  reciprocating  engines  1  l.is  clam¬ 
shell  cargo  doors  m  front  fuselage  and  loading  elevator  in  leiilcr  liisehige 
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capahlooftriln^portlnJ;:llc:l^y  ground-force  and  ordnance  equipment  in 
llie  main  cabin,  l-ivc  crow,  luo  hundrcti  troops  or  127  liners  plus 
t\\eniy-fi\e  anihiilatory  patients. 


C-1.70  Hercules 

A  liigli-wing.  all-inelal  eonstriiciion.  mediiini-range.  land-based  mono¬ 
plane.  for  rapid  transporlaiion  ol  personnel,  cargo,  or  p.iratroops 
Powered  b\  lour  turboprop  engines,  l-ourcrcw.  ninely-luo  troops  or 
si.\i\-four  paratroops,  or  sesenty  litters  plus  si\  attendants 

CH-21  \Vorl.liorse 

All-metal,  semi-monocoqite-constriicted  lielienpier  for  transport  and 
cargo  operations  Crcw  compartincnt  in  no.sc.  side-by-side  sealing  Has 
three-blade,  all-metal  rotors  arranged  in  tandem  and  turning  in  opposite 
directions  1  ric\cle-lype  landing  gear.  Iwo  crew,  sixteen  passengers 
1-ormerly  designated  11-21 

CH-.74  Clioctaw 

Sikorsky  Model  S-58  helicopter  equipped  with  a  four-blade,  mam  rotor 
and  a  tail  rotor  Has  iwo-whccl  main  landing  gear  and  small  lail  w  heel 

1  wo  crew,  cighleen  passengers  l-ormerly  designated  11-74 

CV-21)  Caribou 

Prop-driven,  iwm-engine  transport  with  load-carrying  capacity  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  C-47.  Has  short-lakeoff-and-landing  capability  Crew 
of  two  and  thirty-two  passengers. 

C 

Chairman  or  Chief  of 

CAI.O 

corps  air  liaison  officer 

CAMKON 

consolidated  aircraft  maintenance  squadron  (USAP) 

Candy  Machine 

United  States  Air  l-orcc  I•-I02  interceptor  air  defense  teams  m  Vietnam 
Superseded  Water  Glass 

CAP 

combat  air  patrol 

CAS 

close  air  support 

CASI- 

composite  air  strike  force 

CAT 

Civil  Air  1  ransporl  Corporation 

CAIO 

Combat  Arms  I  rainingand  Organization  Division.  United  Si.ites  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group.  .Saigon 

Cal  Paw 

Provisional  United  Stales  Air  l-orce  C-I  19  maintenance  detachment  in 
Vietnam  (19.54). 

Clill 

cluster  bomb  unit 

CC 

combat  cargo 

CCIG 

combat  crew  trtiimng  group 

CCIS 

combat  crew  training  school:  combat  crew  training  squadron 

CDNI 

Committee  for  ihc  Defense  of  National  Interests,  or  l.ao  conscrvalisc 
political  parly. 

CD  1C 

Combat  i  •e'.clopmcnl  and 'lest  Center 

C-I: 

communi' alionsailectronics 

CHf-CO 

Contemporary  Historical  l-'valiiation  of  Counterinsurgency  Operations 

(1962):  Contemporary  Historical  livaluation  of  Combat  Opeiations 
(1965).  Contemporary  Historical  H.\aminalion  of  Ciirrcm  Operations 
(1970) 
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C'hicn  Ih.iii)! 

Chicii  Hoi 

CHMAAGV 

chroii 

Cl 

CIA 

CIDG 

CINCAKPAC 
CINCEE 
CINCI’AC 
CINCPACAI- 
CINCPACPI  I 
CINCCNC  EEC 

CIN-CUSAFI; 

Ci\il  Guard 
C.ICS 

cm- 

CM 

CMM 

CNO 

COC 

COIN 

Cold  War 

coiiul 
conidr 
COMI-EAI- 
COM PAP 

COMSEAPl-PCOM 

comdsmaciiiai 

COMl'SMACV 

Condor 


"I  he  Victorious  "  Cfovcriimcni  ol  Vietnam  militars  campaign  plan  olfi- 
cialij  issued  in  Pebruar}  l%5 

"Open  Arms."  Gosernment  of  Vietnam  cause  designed  to  persuade  Viet 
Cong  to  rails  to  the  goseinmcnt  cause 

Chief.  Mihtars  Assistance  Adsisors  Group.  Vietnam 

chronologs 

counterintelligence 

Central  Intelligence  Agcnc>  (GS) 

Cisilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  (RVN) 

Commander  III  Chief.  Arms  Porces  Pacific 

Comniaiidcr  in  Chief,  l-ar  East 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Command 

Coinniandcr  in  Chief.  Pacific  Air  Porces 

Conimaiidcr  III  Chief.  Pacific  P'lect 

Coniinandcr  in  f'liiel.  I  iiitcd  Nations  Coniiii.iiid  Gniled  States  Par  l  ast 
Command  ( 1950-1956) 

Contnianuer  111  Chief,  liiiiied  Slates  Air  Porces  in  Europe 

See  RP'.  Regional  Forces 

I  he  Ch'iirmaii.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Commander.  Joint  I  ask  Force 

Memorandum  (Ihe  Chairman.  Joint  Ch..:fs  of  SiafO 

Chief  of  Mihtars  History,  flniled  Stales  Arms 

Chief  of  Nasal  Operations  (I 'S) 

combat  operations  center 

sounicrinstirgency 

A  hostile  encounter  bcisscen  nations  or  groups  ol  nations  that  stops  short 
of  actual  armed  conflict  It  uses  the  sscapons  of  politics,  diplomacy, 
economics,  espionage,  police  action,  and  propaganda  logainadsamagc 

command 

commander 

Commander.  Par  East  Air  Forces 

Commander.  Pacific  Air  Force 

Commander.  Soiilhcasl  Asia  Defense  Command  (US) 

Commander.  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command.  Ihaiiand 
Commander.  United  .States  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam 
French  military  thrust  out  of  Dios  toward  Dicn  liieii  Phti  ( 1954) 


.130 


coni 


conference 


Cong 

Congrei.s  of  the  United  Slates 

Coni’  Ret 

Congressional  Record 

Corona  llar\cM 

United  Stales  Air  Force  evaluation  of  air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

COSVN 

Central  Office  foi  South  Vietnam  (Viet  Cong  Headquarters) 

coiintcnnsiirgency 

'I  hose  inihiary.  paramilitary,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  civic 
actions  taken  hy  a  gos'crnmcnl  to  defeat  subsersive  insurgency. 

CO 

Congressional  Ouarterly 

CRC 

control  and  reporting  center 

CR1> 

control  and  reporting  post 

C  S 

Chief  of  Staff 

eSAF 

Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Air  Force 

eSAFM 

Chief  of  Staff  Air  F'orcc  Memorandum 

CIZ 

corps  tactical  /one  (RVNAF) 

enrr 

current 

DA 

Pepartment  of  the  Army  (US) 

DABIN 

Data  Rase  Inventory 

DAF 

Pepartment  of  the  Air  Force  (US) 

D  Ainu-v 

Director  of  Air  Force  lest  Unit  V'lctnam 

Ocp 

Poputy  for 

OCS 

Deputy  Chief  of  SlafI  (or 

IK  S  S&l 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Systems  and  l.ogistics.  United  States  Air  Force 

PFPCINCUSARI’AC 

Peputv  Commander  in  Chicf.’Umtcd  States  Army.  Pacific 

DF.l’COMl'SMAC- 

IHAl 

Deputy  Commander.  United  States  Militarv  Assistance  Command. 

1  hailand 

dept 

department 

Dc  Soto 

United  States  offshore  intelligence  collection 

DIA 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (US) 

Dir 

Dircctoi  of 

dir 

director:  directorate:  directive 

direciion  finding 

Procedure  for  obtaining  bearings  of  radio  frequency  cmitlcrs  with  the  use 
of  a  highly  directional  anienna  and  a  display  unit  on  an  intercept  receiver 
of  incillary  equipment 

Piny  Iliirly 

United  States  Air  Force  C-47  transport  pilots  attached  to  the  Vietnamese 
Air  F'orcc  ( l9()2-(!.'t)  An  unofficial  nickname 
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di\ 

DJSM 

DM/ 

(1(K 

DOD 

dopplcr  radar 

Duke's  MiMurc 

DZ 

rA-II-  Skj  raider 

EC'47  Skyirain 

liagle  l-liglii 

ECA 

EDC 

lilda 

El  INI 

csi 

e\  al 

l••4^l  Corsair 

l•■5  1  reeoo'ii  l  igliier 

1-(>I-  Helical 
I  -81-  llearcat 
l■-().1  Kiiigcobia 

l-8()  Sabre 

l-l(K)  Super  Sable 


diMsiuu 

Direclor  dniiil  Staif  Meiiioraiiduiii 

demilitari/ed  /one 

doeuiiieiu 

Dcpartiiieiii  ol  Defense  (US) 

A  radar  sysicin  tlial  diltereniiales  between  fixed  and  moving  targets  b\ 
detecting  the  apparent  change  in  Irerpiencv  of  the  rellccicd  wave  due  to 
motion  of  target  or  the  observer 

Provisional  United  States  Air  I-orce  aircralt  maintenance  dctacbmenl  in 
Vietnam  (1954),  i-ormerly  “Project  Revere" 

drop /one 


Similar  to  A- IE  except  that  it  is  erjiiipped  loreoiintermeasiires  lonrcrevv 
l•ormerlv  designated  AD-5Q 

A  C-47  that  has  electronic  countermeasures  capability  or  electronic  dev  ices 
to  permit  employment  as  an  earlv  warning  radar  station  I  hree  crew. 

A  tactic  for  helicopter  employment 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (fiS) 

European  Defense  Community 

Nickname  foi  Mk-44  bomb (1965)  Eormerly  "Hail" and  "I a/y  Dog' 
electiomc  irie'hgence 
estimate  * 
evaluation 


Prop-'Jriven.  single-engine.  Navy  fighter  used  m  v.inoiis  models  both 
du'ing  and  since  World  War  11 

An  all-metal,  midwing.  twin-engine,  single-place,  jet  fighter  Has  tricycle 
'anding  gear  and  steerable  nose  wheel  No.se  is  fitted  with  two  M-.)9 
20-mm  cannon  Can  carry  si.xty-iwo  hundred  pounds  of  ordnance  Has 
a  range  of  four  hundred  nnics  and  a  speed  of  about  nine  hundred  miles 
per  hour 

A  World  War  11.  prop-driven,  single-engine.  Navy  fighter 

A  prop-driven,  single-engine.  Navy  fighter 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  lovv-wing  fighter  Developed  during  World 
War  11  chiclly  for  ground-attack  work  One  crew 

All-metal. smgic-enginc. low-wing, all-vvc-ither. jet  fighter  mterccptoi  with 
swept-hack  wings  and  tail  Has  tricycle  landing  gear  and  nose  radar  One 
crew 

Supersonic,  single-engine,  nirboict-povvercd.  tactical  .ind  aii  superiority 
fighter  Has  a  low.  thin,  swept  wing  and  nose  air  intake  Employs  air 


I•-I()l  Voodoo 

1-102  Dclui  noggcr 

1-105  I  hundcrchicr 

lAC 

lACi 

lAR 

I-orm  Gale 

ll'Al- 

l-l'AI  OGFOK 

FliC 

l■K' 

I'leld  (ioal 
l•lre  Hrigadc 

l-'irni  I  ink 
l-ISii 

l-luming  Dari 
l-M 

fragnienlary 
o|K'ialioii!«  ofdei 

FI  D 

.'r 

FY 

G 


brake  and  drag  cliule  Can  provide  clove  support  for  ground  lorces  and 
be  refueled  in  lliglu.  Onecreu. 

Single-place.  UMit-engine,  swepi  midwingjel  aircrali  designed  as  an  escort 
and  peiKiialion  figliler.  Has  a  swept  one-piece  bori/onial  siabili/ersei 
high  on  IIS  fin  iricvcle-iype  landing  gear 

Single-engine,  supersonic,  all-ucather.  dclla-uing.  let  inlerceptor  used  in 
air  defense.  Ilastrieyclelandinggear.speedbrakcs.anddragcliiite  One 
crew 

A  supersonic,  single-engine,  lurbc'ct-powered.all-wcather.  lactieal  llghicr 
Cap.ible  of  cloy  support  for  ground  forces.  Its  range  e.in  bee.Mcnded  b\ 
infligbl  refueling  One  crew. 

forward  air  control;  forward  air  controller 

forward  air  guide 

Forces  Arniees  du  Royaumc  or  Royal  I  ao  Army 

Detacninent  2.  4400lh  Combat  Crew  I  raining  Squadron,  and  siibse- 
quenily  finned  Slates  Air  Force  air  commando  activity  ai  Rieii  Hoa  Air 
Rase.  Vieinani. 

Far  Fast  Air  Forces  (fiSAFX  1944-56) 

Far  Fast  Air  1  ogislics  Force  (USAF) 

Far  Fasi  Coiiitiiand  (US) 

French  Indochina 

lamed  Slates  Air  Force  R  I-.5.5  photo  jcl  reconnaissance  in  Fans  ( 1961) 

finned  Slates  Air  Force- Vietnamese  Air  Force  air  transport  rapid  alert 
capability  for  Army  ol  the  Republic  of  Vieinani  airborne  employ  iiieiii 

Southeast  Asia  I  realy  Organi/alioii  maneuvers  in  I  hailand  ( 1956) 

figliicr  iiiiercepior  squadron 

llniled  Slaies-Vietnamese  Air  Force  air  icprisal  strikes  against  North 
Vieinani  (February  1965) 

Irequency  modulalion 

I  he  daily  supplcnienl  to  standard  operations  orders  governing  lliceonduci 
of  the  an  vvai  in  Soiitlieasl  Asia  It  eoiilained  mission  iiuinbvi  and 
function,  type  of  ordnance,  time  on  target,  and  other  instructions 

field  training  detachment 

fighter 

fiscal  year 


I  be  measure  or  value  of  the  gravitational  pull  t  f  the  earth  or  of  r.  lorce 
required  to  accelerate  or  decelerate  any  freely  movable  body  at  the  rate 
of  about  .52. 16  fecl-per-second  I  o  pull  "three  Gs"  means  lo  be  subjected 
to  a  G-force  of  three  Gs 
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GCA  ground  controlled  upproach 

GMQ  generni  licadquarlcr:> 

Gl.O  ground  liaison  officer 

Gl’  general  purpose  (bomos  or  forces) 

gp  group 

GPO  Gotcrnmeiu  Printing  Office  ( US) 

Green  Python  United  States  Air  Horce  reconnaiss<ince  operations  at  Udorn  Royal  Ihai 

Air  l-orcc  Base.  Thailand. 

Green  1  urnip  Loan  of  United  States  Air  l-orcc  C-47s  to  the  I-rench  (1954). 

G-Sti-ff  Army  staff,  used  in  numerical  combinations  with  J-Siaff.  which  see 

GVN  Government  of  Vietnam 

11-19  Helicopter  See  UH-19  Chickasaw 

11-21  helicopter  SceCll-21  Workhorse 

H-.W  helicopter  See  CII-.V4  Choctaw 

H-4.V  helicopter  SeeHH4.V. 

HC-47  Skytrain  I  he  C-47  transport  especially-equipped  for  search  and  rescue  missions,  and 

With  twice  the  normal  fuel  load,  a  stronger  landing  gear,  and  jet-assisicd 
takeoff  Ihrcecrew.  Formerly  designated  SC-47 

1111-4.1  A  twin  rotor,  single-engine  helicopter  designed  for  crash-rescue  operations 

Semi-monocoque-consiructcd  fuselage.  Rotors  are  inlcrmeshing.  coun¬ 
ter-rotating  rotors,  each  with  two  blades,  mounted  sidc-bv-side  Mas 
non-rctractabic.  four-wheel  type,  landing  gear  1  wo  crew,  three  pas¬ 
sengers  Formerly  designated  H-fl 

IIU-I  helicopter  See  Ull-IA  Iroquois  and  UH-IB  Iroquois. 

HU-IA  helicopter  .See  Ull-IA  Iroquois 

IIU-IH  hehcopicr  See  Ull-IB  Iroquois. 

Ill'  16  .Albatross  P.-op  drtven.  '.wm-cnginc.  high-wing.  ampbibioiis  aircrafi  with  all-metal 

hull  and  fixed  wing  floats.  For  search  and  rescue  missions  Four  crew, 
ten  passengers 

Had  lniti.ll  nickname  for  Mk-44  bomb 

Hawk  live  Experiincmal  airborne  radio  direction  finding  C-47  Uatcr  nC-47)  activity 

in  Southeast  Asia 

HF  DF  high  frequency  direction  finder 

Hilo  Hattie  An  espcci.ally  cqtt.ppcd  Uniied  States  Air  l-orcc  C-54  reconnaissance 

aircraft  employed  in  Vietnam  (1962-61). 

hist  history,  historical 

HMM  medium  helicopter  squadron  (USMC) 

Hoi  Chanh  A  Viet  Cong  returnee  under  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 


Hop  liic 


HQ 

ICA 

ICC 

KleiWiriciUion,  frictKl 
or  loc 

iticl 
in'l 
I  list  r 
Intel 
III  trnil 
iin\tt 

H’lR 

IK 

IKAN 
Iron  Age 

ISA 

.IU-52 

JAAll 

JAG  OS 

JAM  MAI 

JAOC 

JAIO 

JCS 

JCSM 

JOS 

JOC 

JOI;G-V 

JKAIA 

J-Sliiff 


Serpiential  concentric  niililurx  operations  to  stilcgiiard  Siiigon  under  the 
Cliien  lining  plan 

lieadipinrlers 

Internaiionul  Cooperation  Adinnisiraiion  (I'S) 

Inicrnational  Control  Commission 

A  ssstem  using  electronic  transmissions  to  winch  ec|uipineiii  earned  b\ 
friendly  forces  aulomaticalK  responds,  for  e.sample.  h>  emitting 
impulses,  thereby  distinguishing  themselves  from  enemy  forces 

inclosnrc 

iiidorseineiit 

instructor 

intelligence 

Aircrall  directly  behind  one  another 
interview 

initial  photographic  mterpretalion  report 
intelligence  report;  infrared 
inspection  and  repair  as  necessary 

Overall  program  for  I'mtcd  States  Air  1-orce  m.iteriel  support  of  the 
rreiteli  in  Indochina  |l95.''-54) 

Internaiional  Security  Aflairsfl'S) 

I’rop-driven.  threc-cnginc.  lovv-vvmg.  transport  monoplane  built  in  Ger- 
many  by  Junkers 

Joiiit  Airlift  Allocations  Hoard  (MACV) 

Joint  .Air-Cirou  '  Operations  .System  (MACV  ) 

Joint  Military  Mission  for  A;  I  lo  liirkeyH'S) 

loiiit  air  operations  center 

jct-assisted  takaofi 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

.loint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memorandum 

Joint  General  .Staff  (RVNAI-) 

joint  operations  center 

.loint  Operational  i;valnalion  Group.  Vietnam  (MACV) 
loint  Kesearch  and  lest  Activity  (MACV) 

.loint  Staff  I  Ised  in  numerical  combinations  as  .1- 1  ( IVrsonnel).  .1-2(1  ntel- 
hgenee).  J-.J  (Operations).  .1-4(1  ogisiics).  J-5  ( Plans).  .1-6  (Coniiminica- 
tions  and  ricctronics) 
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.lin 

.III 

.lun)!lc  .lim 

.lUSMAG 

.lUSMAI’ 

Kli-50  Siipcrforircss 

KC-1.15  .Stralotiiiikcr 

KHA 

KIA 

kilometer 

I  -IX 

I  -19  aircraft 
I  -20  aircraft 
I  -26  aircraft 
I  -28  .iircraft 
latidlinc  sNMcm 

I  a/\  Doj: 

I  capitij:  I  eiia 

In 

IOC 
I  Ol’ 

I  ORAN 

I  I’R 
Itr 

.C2f) 


loiiit 

loitit  table  of  ’Jl^trtbutlon 
loitit  ttisk  lorcc 

I  he  4400tli  Combat  Cievr  1  raining  Squadron  and  subsequent  I  .  'leu 
Slates  Air  Eorce  air  commando  actirils  at  E.glin  Air  Eorec  Bast. 
Morida 

.lomt  United  States  Militars  Advisors  Ciroiip 

.lomt  f'liiled  Stales  Mtlilars  Adsisorv  and  Planning  (irotip 


laclieal  aerial  tanker  powered  bs  four  reciprocating  engines  and  two 
turbojet  engines  Capable  ot  simultaneous  aerial  refueling  ol  ilirec 
ftgliier-iype  atrcrali  b\  the  probe  and  drogue  method  Si.s  crew 

I  ong-range.  Iiigii-pcrformancc  tanker  pi'Vtred  b\  lour  lurboiei  engines 
Mas  a  flying  boot"  lor  aerial  refueling.  Performs  high-speed,  high- 
ithittide  refueling  of  bombers  and  fighters  Ctin  be  used  as  ,i  cargo 
and  or  troop  transport,  carrying  up  to  eighty  troops  Eour  crew 

killed  by  air 

killed  III  action 

I'qtiiils  .V280  8  feel,  about  iwo-lliirds  (  62)  of  a  mile 


Prop-driven,  single-engine,  braced  high-wmg.  light  monoplane  1  nclosed 
cabin  scats  two  in  tandem  Has  dual  controls 

See  0-1  Bird  Dog 

See  U-6  Beaver 


See  f  -9  Aero  Coniiiiandcr 

.See  un  it)  Hello  Super  Courier 

lelephoiie  or  telegraph  comniumcalioii  by  wire  over.  on.  or  under  the 
ground 

Nitkiiailit  for  Mk-44  bomb,  earlier  called  ''Hail'  ami  l.iicr  "l  id,!  " 

United  Stales  and  Republic  of  Vicinaiii  Ai  med  1-orees  long-range  recon- 
naiss.ince  iiiierdiciion  teams 

liaison 

line  ol  coimiiunicalioiis 

line  ol  position 

I  ong-range  electronic  navigation  system  that  uses  a  lime  divergence  of 
pulse-type  Iransmissions  from  two  or  more  liscil  siaiions  Alsi  .died 
I  mg-r-'iige  navigation 

I  aoiian  People's  Rally,  or  nciiiralisi  political  parly 

letter 


1  ucK\  Dr.igoii 
I  / 

Mured  IXrsviiill 
M  15  M5  l  laman: 

MKi-15 

MKi-P 
MK-IX  Spilliro 

Moraiie-.MK)  C  rickci 

MAACi 

MAACiV 

MACSOCi 

MACIIIAI 

MACV 

MA(i 

Mail  Pouch 

M&O 

MAP 

Markcl 

Markcl  I  line 

iiial 

MAIS 

MDAP 

niciiio 

niclcr 

M(i 

MKi 

Millpoiul 


lligh-ahiludc aerial rcconnaisNaiicctUnviiln  Siiategie  An  (  oiiimaiid  I  -2 
airerali  ( PJW)  I  arer  called  "  I  loiaii  ! lorse  " 

landing  /one 


Preneh  prop-dri\eii.  lu iii-cngiiie.  all-inelal.  Iiglii  i>:ilitar>  iranspori  and 
liaison  luonoplane 

Single-engine,  uiihojet.  Russian  lighter  airerali.  desigiieil  and  desdoped 
h\  Mikosan-Ciurcvieh  Oneereu 

Single-engine.  Itii hotel.  Russian  lighler  airerali  that  b\  PX'i.l-S-l  began 
replacing  die  M  I(i-I5  in  the  Sosiel  Air  am!  \a\al  Sersiee 

Hriiish  prop-drisen.  singlc-e'iiginc.  lo«-»ing  lighier  desdoped  b\  Siiper- 
inarnie  One  crew  Ihc  speed,  rale  ol  climb,  superior  inaneiiserabilils. 
anJ  great  lirepouer  ol  the  Spillire  made  il  one  ol  the  gre.ilesi  eoinbal 
airerali  eser  built 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  high-vving.  liaison  airerali  Bnili  b\  Morane 
Sauliiier.  il  is  the  I  reneh  version  ol  the  (lerman  l-ieseler  I  l-l.‘'‘''  Storch 
eomiminieaiioiis  monoplane  I  wo  crew 

Mihtarv  Assistance  Advisors  (iroiip 

Mililarv  Assistance  Advisors  (irotip.  Vietnam 

Mihlars  Assistance  Command.  Studies  and  t)bseiva!i»u>  (.roup 

Mihlars  Assistance  Command,  lhailand 

Mihlars  Assistance  Coniinand.  Vietnam 

Mihlars  Advisors  (irotip 

U  I  photo  courier  sers  lee  Iroin  I  )on  Miiang  Kosal  1  hai  Air  1-oree  Base, 
lhailand  (l%l-62) 

manpower  and  organi/alion 

Mihtars  Assisi.ince  Program 

Pioieet  bir  the  loan  ol  llniied  States  An  l  oree  B-2(>s  to  the  I  reneh  in 
Vieinani  I  Plldl 

I 'lilted  Stales  \ass  patrols  oft  South  Vietnamese  coasts 
materiel 

Mihlars  Air  Iranspori  Sersiee H'S/\I ) 

Mutual  ndciise  Assistance  Program 

memorandum 

l'i|uals  V)  .17  inches 

maehinegiii; 

A  popular  desigiiaiion  lot  certain  Russian  lighter  tttreralt  designed  and 
developed  bv  Miksssan  and  (iiircsieh 

I  'lilted  States  covert  assistance  aeiions  in  I  aos  ( l%l ) 
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MOXEVAl 

Monl.i):iiards 

MR 

MRC 

MS 

niN!! 

MS  IS 
Mule  Irani 

NAMAP 
NAIO 
NCOIC 
NCP 
II  (I 

NM.SVN 

NIA 

Nir, 

Night  Ottl 

NISC 

NI.IIS 

Nomad 

NORM 

NORS 

ii.p 

NSAM 

NSC 

NVA 

0-1  Ihrd  Dog 

OV-I  Mohawk 
OASD  ISA 


iiioiilhiv  c\aUiai<oii 

Primitive  moiiiiiain  iribcsincn(iiiiiubcring about  eight  hundred  thousand) 
who  had  a  historv  ot  anlipathv  toward  the  Vietnamese  I  lies  were  not 
absorbed  into  the  maiiisiream  ol  Vietnamese  life 

memorandum  for  record,  mihtarv  region 

Military  Re\olutn>i-ar\  Council  (OVN) 

manuscript 

message 

Mihtiiry  Sea  transport  Sersiec 

Nickname  of  initial  United  States  Air  I-orceC- 1 2!)  detachment  in  Vietnam. 


Northern  Air  Material  Area  Pacific  (USA I- ) 

North  Atlantic  I'realy  Organi/ation 
noncommissioned  officcr-in-chargc 
National  Campaign  Plan 
no  dtite 

Naliomil  Pront  for  the  l.ibcration  of  South  Vietnam  (Viet  Cong  political 
arm).  Also  sometimes  abbreviated  NEI  or  NI.I- 

National  Intelligence  Agency,  South  Vietnam 

national  inieihgcnce  estimate  (US) 

Night  delivery  of  ordnance  by  i'-4  aircraft  under  illuminal'on  of  their  ow  n 
flares 

National  Internal  Sccuntv  Council.  South  Vietnam 
Nco  laio  Hak  Sal  (Pathet  Uio) 

An  armed  l•28A  trainer  aircraft  configured  for  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program 

not  operationally  ready  maintenance 

not  operationally  ready  supply 

no  place,  no  publisher 
National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
National  .Security  Council  (US) 

Norlli  Vietnamese  Army 


Single-engine,  two-place  t.indem.  closed  cabin,  high-vving  aircraft  of  con¬ 
ventional  strut-braced,  two-spar  design  All  metal  and  scmi-monocoque 
fuselage  with  a  fixed  pitch  McCauley  propeller  1  wenty-four  volt  elec¬ 
trical  system  I  wo  crew  1-orincrly  designated  I.- 19 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  surveillance  (day  and  night)  airplane  with  v  is- 
iial  observation  and  photographic  capabihlics  Crew  of  two 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Iiilcriiational  Security  Affairs 
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OASD  l>A 
ol'c 
OICC 
OJI 

One  Buck 

On  Mark 

OPlati 

op)> 

order  of  banie 
OSD 

IM)4r-2  I’rivaieer 
1>BY-5A  Catalina 

I’ACAI- 

l>ACl-l,l 

I’ACOM 

I’Al- 

I’agtxia 

I’anama 

I’aper  Sack 

l’arl^ 

Parrot ^  Beak 
Pathet  l.ao 
I’athfinder 
Patricia  Lynn 

PBI  Special  laclical 
Zone 

PD.I 

PLO 

PI- 


Ofllce  of  the  Absistant  Secretary  ot  Defease,  Public  Affairs 
office 

office  in  charge  of  cunstriiclion 
on-the-job  training 

United  Stales  laclical  Air  Command  composite  air  strike  force  deploy- 
iiieiii  to  Southeast  Asia  in  August  1964  in  response  to  the  I  onkiii  Gulf 
attack. 

liMciisisc  iiiodification  ol  3-26K  aircraft  perfoinied  by  the  On  Mark 
Engineering  Coiiipany. 

Operation  Plan 

iperaiions 

I  he  identiricalion.  strength,  command  structure,  and  disposition  of  the 
personnel,  units,  and  equipment  of  any  military  forces 

Olfic.-  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


A  lour-engine  bomber  and  reconnaissance  monoplane.  dc\  eloped  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Vullec  during  World  War  II  for  the  United  Slates  Nasy 

Prop-drisen.  twm-eitginc.  all-metal,  parasol-wing  patrol-bomber  Hying 
boat.  Has  amphibian  capability,  with  a  retractable  tricycle  undercar¬ 
riage  III  the  hull 

Pacific  Ail  l-orecsfUSAI-') 

Pacific  l-'leel  (USN) 

Pacific  Coiiiiiiaiid  (fiS) 

Pacific  Air  Foicc(1954-l956)(USAI-) 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  post  at  Pleiku 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  post  (later  control  and  reporting 
center)  at  Da  Nang  Air  Base 

Suspeiisioii  of  Mutual  IX-lenscand  Assistance  Piograni  delis  cries  to  Indo¬ 
china  following  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  center  at  I  an  Son  Nhiil  Air  Base 

1  he  tip  of  the  Cambodian  suhcnl  west  of  Saigon.  South  Vietnam. 

Laotian  comniuiiisis 

1  ISO  or  more  aircraft  using  lead  aircraft's  1  OKAN  for  navigation 

RB-571:  reconnaissance  airciafi  equipped  with  iiiiproscd  day-and-riighi 
cameras  and  infrared  sensors 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  I- orccs special  laclical  /one  m  the  prosinces  of 
Phiioc  Long.  Biiih  Long,  and  Phiioc  I  ha nh  (1962-6.4). 

Plainesdes  Jars  (Plain  of  Jars)  A  military  strategic  area  north-iiorlheastol 
Vientiane  in  l^ios 

programs  evaluation  office 

Popular  1-orccs,  or  the  former  Vielnanicse  Self  Defense  Corns.  1  ocalls 
recrt.iled  South  Vielnanicse  volunteers,  organized  into  squads  and  pla¬ 
toons.  and  used  chiefly  as  security  forces  in  villages  and  hamlets 
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i>inoi> 

IMIDC 

IMl.PL 

I’lMl.l’ 

I'l'MSS 

IMOCO 

IM-OIX' 

PI- OOP 
1‘hyllis  Ann 

Pierce  Arrow 

Pipe  Stem 

POl 

POW 

PPC 


pres 

proj 

PRP 

PSP 

P< 


Deputy  C'hiel  ol  Stall.  Plans  and  Operations.  Paeilie  Air  1-orces 

Director  of  Intelligence.  Pacific  Air  I  orces 

Plans  Disision.  Direclortitc  of  Plans.  Pacilie  Air  Poiees 

Assistant  fur  Logistical  Plans.  Directorate  ol  Materiel.  Paeilic  Air  I  orccs 

Supply  and  Services  Division.  Directorate  ol  Materiel.  Pacific  Air  l-orces 

Combat  Operations.  Assistant  Chief  of  StafI  Opertitions.  Pacific  Air 
I' orces 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Operations,  Pacific  Air  I  orces 

Operations  Plans  Division.  Directorate  of  Operations.  Pacific  Air  l-orccs 

I-C-47  airborne  radio  direction  finding  aircrtift  and  project  Pollovvcd 
experimental  "Hawk  live.” 

fltiitcd  States  Navy  retaliatory  a-r  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  August 
5.  !9ta 

United  States  Air  Porcc  photographic  reconnaissance  det.ichment  .it  I  an 
Son  Mint  Air  llase(l%l-(>2) 

petroleum,  oil.  and  lubricants 

prisoner  of  war 

Photogriiphic  processing  cell  A  facility,  generally  mobile,  cq  npped  for  the 
processing,  printing,  and  interpretation  of  reconnaissance  sensor  pro¬ 
ducts  and  other  prodiiciton  normally  related  to  the  rcconnaissaticc 
tnteihgcnce  function 

president 

project 

Peoples  Kevoltitionary  Party  (soiitherti  bratich  ol  the  North  Vietnatnesc 
comttuinist  (I  ao  Dong)  party) 

pierced  steel  plankitig 

part 


Queen  Bee 


filmed  States  Air  I-orcc  communications  reconnaiss.incc  missions  over  the 
(iiilf  of  I  onkiti  ( I9M). 


R-4D 

KB-2(i  Invader 

RB-47  Stratojet 

R 11-57  Canberra 
RC-47  .Skytrain 

Rl  -IOI  Voodoo 
R  I-28  Irojan 
R'l  -.L)  Shooting  Star 
RAAI- 


United  States  Navy  transport  similar  to  the  Air  l  orcc  C-47 

I  he  B-26  modified  lor  reconnaissance  missions  by  changes  in  nose  and 
installed  equipment  I  hrcc  crew 

I  he  B-47  modified  and  equipped  for  photographic  rcconn.iiss.incc  mis¬ 
sions  I  hrcc  crew 

I  he  B-57  modified  lor  photo  reconnaissance  I  wo  crew 

I  he  C-47  transport  with  equipment  permanently  installed  lot  plioto- 
rcconnaissancc  titid  or  electronic  reconnaissance  missions  I  hrec  crew 

Day  or  night  photographic  rcconnaissince  vcrsnin  of  the  l-IOI 

I  he  I  -28  configured  for  photo  reconnaissance  I  wo  crew 

Reconnaissance  version  of  the  I  -.7.7  I  wo  crew 

Royal  Australian  Air  I-orcc 


.740 


radio 


rad 

Kaacli  Hand 

RAM) 

R&D 

rcrd 

recoil 

ref 

Rciere 

RI- 

RKO 
Rl  Al- 

Rollini:  Iluindcr 

rpri 

rqiin 

RIAl- 

RIAI-B 

RVN 

RVNAI- 

SC-47  aircraft 

SA 

SAC 

SACSA 

Saddle  Soap 

SAI- 

SAMA!> 

SAMSii 

SAR 

SASI- 

SAW 

Sa«  liiick 


Nickname  of  United  States  Air  l-orcc  C-123  aerial  spray  detaclinient 
deployed  to  V'leinani  m  1961-62  and  applied  to  later  defoliation  and 
herbicide  actitity 

Research  and  Dc.eljpmcni  (  Ihe  RAND  Corporation.  Santa  Monica. 
California) 

research  and  dcsclopinent 
record 

reconnaissance 

reference 

i’rosisional  United  States  Air  i-orce  aircraft  maintenance  detachment  in 
Vietnam  ( 1954)  Later  called  "Duke  s  Mi.tture." 

Regional  I-orces  (the  former  Vietnamese  Civil  Citiard)  I  hese  were  local 
South  Vietnamese  defense  forces  recruited  and  used  vsiihin  one  of  the 
administrative  regions  in’o  vvhieh  the  eountry  vvas  divided 

Royal  Khmer  (Cambodi  ii)  Oovetnment 

Royal  I  aotian  Air  1-orce 

Sustained  United  States  an  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  (March  1965- 
October  1968). 

report 

reqtiircment 

Royal  I  hai  Air  l-orcc 

Royal  lhai  Air  I-orcc  Base 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  l-orees 


Sec  IIC-47  Skytrain 
Secretary  ol  the  Army 
Strategic  Air  Command  (USAI-) 

Special  Assistant  to  th-  Director.  .ICS  Joint  Staff,  lor  Counterinsurgency 
and  Special  Activities 

I  oanol  B-26aircrafi  to  the  l-rench  by  the  United  Stau-sAii  l-orce(l954) 

Sccrettiry  of  the  Air  l-orcc 

Southern  Air  Materiel  Area  Pacific  (USAI-) 

special  air  mission  squadron 

search  and  rescue 

special  aerial  spray  fliglii 

special  air  warfare 

United  Siiitcs  laclical  Air  Command  composite  air  strike  force  deploy¬ 
ments  lo  Southeast  Asia  in  mid-l962and  afterward  Also  the  nickn.ime 
ol  the  United  States  Air  l-orcc  C-12.)  detachment  deployed  to  Vietnam 
III  mid-1962 
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SAWC 

SCAR 

SCA'I 

scramble 

SDC 
SEA 
SEAAS 
SP.ACOORD 
Sea  Dog 
Sea  Swallow 

SEAIO 

see 

SECDEI- 
2CCR 
2  0DC 

SECS TA IE 

secy 

sess 

SHAPE 

slioran  bombing 

Shori  Count 

Sluilly 

Si  A I 
Sl.AR 

SI  A  I 
SM 
SNIE 
SO 

Special  I-orces 


sq 

SSI! 

stf 
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Special  Air  Warfare  Center  (HSAE) 
strike  control  and  reconnaissance 
selected  cotmtermsurgenry  air  target 

1  o  take  off  as  quickly  as  possible  (usually  followed  by  course  and  altitude 
instructions) 

Self  Defense  Corps  (RVN) 

Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System 

Southeast  Asia  Coordinating  Committee  for  US  Missions 

Project  for  the  loan  of  United  Stales  Air  l-orcc  C-47s  to  the  l■rench  ( 1953) 

Government  of  Vietnam  cicar-and-liold  operation  in  Phii  Yen  Prosince 
(1962). 

Southeast  Asia  I  rcaty  Organi/alion 
section 

Secretary  of  Defense  (US) 

Commander.  2d  Advanced  Echelon.  Commander.  2d  Air  Dimmoii 

Director  of  Current  Operations.  2d  Advanced  Echelon.  Director  of  Cm- 
rent  Operations.  2d  Atr  Division 

Secretary  of  State  (US) 

secretary 

session 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 

Bombing  done  after  positioning  the  aircraft  to  the  bomb-release  point  by 
radar  adapted  to  the  purpose 

Air  surveillance  flights  over  Sou'll  Vietnamese  coastal  waters  llown  by 
l  a  nil  Gate  (1961-62) 

Nickname  for  United  Stales  Marine  Corps  helicopter  squadron  and  det¬ 
achment  111  Victnaii- 

single  integrated  attack  ir  .m 

.Side-looking  airborne  radar  Views  at  right  angles  to  the  a  vs  ol  the  vehicle, 
which  produces  a  presentation  ol  terrain  or  moving  targets 

Special  I  ogistics  Actions,  lhailaiid 

staff  memorandum 

special  national  inlelligciie.-  eslinialc 

special  order 

Military  personnel  with  cross-lraining  in  basic  and  speciali/ed  military 
skills  I  hcv  were  organi/ed  into  small  miiltiple-piirposc  detachmenis 
with  the  mission  to  tram,  organi/e.  supply,  direct,  and  contiol  indigen¬ 
ous  forces  in  guerrilla  warfareand  counterinsurgency  operations. and  to 
condiici  unconventional  warfare  operations 

squadron 

single  sideband 

staff 


STRICOM 

Mibj 

sum 

Sunrise 

SVN 

Sweet  Sue 

Swing  Back 
Swivel  Chair 

T-6  Texan 
T-28  'I  rojaii 

T-.I.I  Shooting  Star 

'r-.17 

■|  F-102  Delta  Dagger 

tac 

TAC 

lACC 

TACOI’ 

I'ACP 

TACS 

TADC 

TAIWANDEFCOM 
TARC 
TASn 
I A  we 
IC 
I'DY 
tech 
TERM 
1 1- 


Strike  Cominaiul  (US) 

subject 

summary 

"Binh  Mmh."  Highly  piiblici/ed  Government  of  Vietnam  cicar-and-hold 
operation  in  Binh  Duong  l’ioviiicc{1962). 

South  Vietnam 

Experimental  RB-261.  night  reconnaissance  aircraft  equipped  with  early 
infrared  sensors. 

Sparc  parts  support  for  E-SI-  aircraft  through  catiiiibali/ation 

Project  for  the  loan  of  United  States  Air  Force  C-l  19s  to  the  French  and 
associated  USAF  niaintcnancc  support  (1953) 


Frop-drivcii,  single-engine,  two-seal,  low-wing,  trainer  airplane. 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  lovv-vving.  all-metal  nioiioplane  with  retracta¬ 
ble  tricycle  landing  gear  with  steerable  nose  wheel.  For  primary  pilot 
training  1  wo  crew.  I  he  T-28D  version  is  an  attack  plane,  capable  of 
carrying  a  variety  of  ordnance  on  counterinsurgency  missions. 

Single-engine,  all-metal,  full-cantilcvcr  low  wing,  two-scat,  high-perform¬ 
ance  jet  aircraft  Designed  for  training  of  Bight  personnel.  Incorporates 
laminar-Bovv  wing  sections,  dive  flaps,  pressurised  and  healed  cockpit. 
Has  hydraulically  operated  tricycle  landing  gear  ’I  wo  crew 

All  metal,  jet-powered.  Ivvo-placc.  full-cantilcvcr.  low-wing  monoplane 
primary  trainer  employing  a  retractable  tricycle  landing  gear.  Is  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  flight  instruments  Features  side-by-side  seating. 
Nose  gear  is  equipped  with  power  steering.  Two  crew 

Similar  to  I■-I02  except  that  it  is  a  two-place,  side-by-side  trainer  version 
for  combat  use.  Two  c.cvv. 

tactic.ll 

lactical  Air  Command  (USAF) 

tactical  air  control  center 

tactical  operation 

tactical  air  control  party 

lactical  air  control  system 

tactical  air  direction  center 

laivvan  Defense  Command  (US) 

lactical  air  recvinnaissancc  center  (USAF) 

lactical  air  support  element  (MACV) 

lactical  Air  Warfare  Center  (USAF) 

troop  carrier 

temporary  duly 

technical 

Icmporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission 
task  force 
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IIS 

laeiical  lighicr  squadron 

IIW 

laelical  ligluer  uing 

1  MC 

iransporl  nio\cnieni  conlrol 

lo&i; 

lahle  ol  organi/alion  and  equipment 

IOC 

taetical  operations  center 

lo\  ligcr 

Night  photographic  nKHlifiealion  of  KI-'-IOI  aircraft 

IRAC 

largets  Research  and  Aiiahsis  Center  (MACV) 

'1  riangli; 

Military  operation  b>  Royal  laio  Army  in  north-central  l.aos(.liily  l%4) 

IRIM 

■  raining  Relations  and  Instruction  Mission 

Trojan  llorbC 

lligh-altiiude  aerial  reconnaissance  flown  by  SAC  r-2  aircnift.  l■orlncrly 
"I  licks  Dragon  “ 

1  SC. 

taetical  support  group 

I  urn.irouiid 

I  he  length  of  tunc  between  arrising  at  a  point  and  departing  from  that 
point  It  IS  used  in  this  sense  for  the  turnaround  of  shipping  in  ports,  and 
for  aircraft  refueling  and  rearming 

C-l  Oiler 

I’rop-driscn.  single-engine,  short-range,  high-wiiig.  light,  utility  aircraft 
Can  operate  on  wheels,  whecl-skis.  or  floats  lias  throw-oser  control 
eoliimn.  dual  rudder  contiols.  lailwheci  powered  steering,  and  double- 
slotted  wing  flaps  T  wo  crew,  eight  passengers 

II-2 

Single-seat,  smgle-cngincjel  aircraft  Mas  long.  wide,  straight  wings  to  gise 
It  a  ghdcr-like  characteristic  and  increase  its  load  ctipacily  to  accommo¬ 
date  data-colicclion  instruments,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  operate  abuse 
sesenty  thousand  feet  fiscd  for  high-al'aude  reconnaissance  and 
weather  sampling 

C-.T 

I’rop-driscn.  tsvin-engine.  loss-ssing  monoplane  with  a  tricycle  landing 
gear  Used  foradminisiraiiscand  light-cargo  pin  poses.  I  sso  cress,  three 
passengers 

C-(i  Hca\cr 

Single-engine,  high-sving.  all-metal  monoplane  Has  fiscd  landing  gear, 
throsv-oser  controls,  and  dual  rudder  controls  bor  general  iitihtv  mis¬ 
sions  One  ciess.  fisc  passengers  I  orinerly  designated  I  -20 

ll-‘J  Aero  CominaiKler 

I’rop-driscn.  isvin-engine.  light,  high-sving.  cantileser  monoplane  ssith 
tricycle  landing  geai  I  or  adniinistialisc  missions  One  cress,  hse  pas¬ 
sengers  l  orincriy  designated  I  -26 

li-IO  llelio  Super 
Conner 

I’rop-driscn.  singic-engme.  Iigln.  shorl-takcoff-and-laiiding  aircraft  used 
for  general  utility  missions  I  sso  cress,  tsso  ptissengers  l•ormerly  desig¬ 
nated  I  -2X 

U-I7 

I’rop-driscn.  single-engine,  high-ssing.  all-metal.  si\-place.  utility  aircraft 
with  consentional  fi.xcd  landing  gear  and  tail-sslieel  Adaptable  for 
sarious  missions  such  as  personnel,  cargo,  and  ambulance  oper.ition 

ITI-I  helieopler 

See  Ull-IA  Iroquois  and  UM-IH  Iroquois 

CII-IA  Iroijnois 

Used  lor  transporting  personnel  and  supplies  lias  tsso-blade,  helieopler 
shaft  drisen  by  a  gas  turbine  engine  lorque  counteraeted  by  a  tsso- 
blade.  tail  rotor  mounted  on  a  tail  boom  Mas  skid-tspe  landing  gear 
I’rosisions  lor  dual  controls  and  internal  feriy  lank  Due  cress.  Iise 
passengers  I  orinerly  designated  MU- 1 A 

Ull-I II  Iroquois 

Used  to  transport  personnel  and  supplies  and  .is  a  giinsliip  .Similar  to 
U  M- 1 A  e.scept  for  engine  and  svider  rotor  blade,  copilot  controls,  pros  i- 

.144 


sioiistoi  .'irinameni  :Mulcapabilil>  locarryllirci;liticr!>  I  «ocrew.\c\ca 
pa'>v<;iij!cr\  l-ormcir  dcMgnalcd  III’-IH 


UH-19  Chickasaw 

All-metal,  scmi-moiiocoqiie  liiselage  heheoptcr  Has  one  all-metal,  three- 
blade.  mam  rotor  and  an  all-metal  tuo-blade.  antitoriiiie.  tail  rotor 
R.ngine  mounted  in  .lose.  (|uadric>cle  landing  ge.ir.  side-b\-side  seating. 
e.Meriial  cargo  sling,  dual  controls.  Used  for  general  titilitj  operations 

1  wo  crew,  ten  passengers,  l•ornlerly  designated  H-19. 

Ull-M  Seahorse 

Similar  to  Cll-.M  Choctaw.  Utilits  scrsion.  Iwocrew.  twelie  passengers 

mil- 

ultra  high  frequeitcs 

l!N 

United  Nations 

UNC 

United  Nations  Command 

US 

United  States  (of  America) 

USA 

United  States  Army 

USAI- 

United  States  Air  R'orcc 

USAIRA 

United  States  air  attache 

USAmb 

United  States  Ambassador 

USARMA 

United  States  Arms  attache 

USA R RAC 

United  Stales  Army.  Racific 

USASI-(R)V 

United  Slates  Arms  Special  l-orecs.  \icinam  (Rrovisioiial) 

USAWC 

United  Slates  Arms  War  College 

USMC 

United  Slates  Marine  Corps 

USN 

United  Slates  Navy 

USOM 

United  Slates  Operations  Mission 

Vayabiii 

Southeast  Asia  1  reals  Organi/alion  exercise  in  lhailand  (1958) 

VC 

Viet  Cong 

ves 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

VUF 

very  high  frequencs 

Vice  Cong 

Vielname.se  coniinuiiisis.  iisiialls  Soiilii  Vieinaiiicse  commiinisis 

Viet  Minh 

Initial  dcseriplion  of  Vietnamese  coniiiiunisis  Was  later  used  to  mdicr.le 
cllinic  North  Vietiiaiiicsctorccswiiocmcied  I  aos  piioi  to  iigiilai  North 
Vie'naiiiese  Army  troops 

VIR 

very  important  person 

VN 

Vietnam 

VNAI- 

Vietnamese  Air  Force 

VGA 

Voice  of  America 

vol 

volume 

Vulture 

Rroposed  llnited  Stales  Air  Force  bombing  operation  in  relief  of  Dien 
Ihcii  Rhu(l954) 

Water  Glass 

(liiilcd  States  Air  Force  F-l()2  roialioiial  air  defense  deployments  to  1  an 
Son  Nhiil  ( l9()2-(>.4)  Superseded  by  "Candy  Ma  hiiie  " 
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Wilier  Pump 


wg 

WlA 


De(aclimenl6,  Ist  Aircommando  Wing  (USA  I').dcploycil  to  I'hailand  in 
1964  and  applied  lo  subsequent  special  air  ttari'ai.  aciiviiy  al  Udorn 
Royal  ’I  liai  Air  Force  Base 

wing 

wounded  m  action 


Wounded  Warrior  United  States  Air  Force  acromedical  ctacualion  of  French  repatriated  sick 
and  wounded  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  lo  Europe  (1954). 

Wring  Out  United  Stales  Air  Force  project  lo  reach  aiithori/cd  strength  of  137  wings 

with  existing  personnel  (1956). 


Yankee  'I  earn 


United  Stales  tactical  air  rcconnaissaiice  missions  in  l.aos 


Z 


Zulu  Tiine  (Greenwich  Mean  'lime) 
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F-or  tlie  purposes  of  boili  history  and  self-evaluation,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  began  in  1962  an  extensive  effort  to  identifj  and  collect  documents  on  its 
role  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the  Aii  Force  expanded 
its  normal  historical  program.  It  also  established  a  new  activity  named  Project 
Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Counterinsurgency  Operations,  later 
called  Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Combat  Operations  (CHECO). 
During  the  next  several  years.  USAF  commands  and  agencies  involved  in  the 
war  searched  their  records  and  selected  papers  pertinent  for  historical  research. 
Records  of  USAF  staff  agencies  i.n  the  Washington  National  Records  Center  at 
Suitland.  Maryland,  and  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Command 
(CINCPAC)in  the  Federal  Records  Centerat  the  Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pennsylvania,  were  screened  for  data  on  the  air  war. 

All  these  sources,  together  with  others,  were  indexed  into  the  computer- 
processed  Data  Base  Inventory  (DABIN)  Sy.stcin  at  the  Aerospace  Studies 
Institute,  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  Maintained  by  the 
Technical  Systems  Branch  of  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research  Center 
at  Maxwell  AFP,  DABIN  identifies  source  materials  ranging  from  multivolume 
studies  to  single-page  messages,  including  title,  issuing  agency  or  author,  date, 
general  subject,  and  significant  key  words  in  titles.  It  reveals  the  location  of 
sources  by  repos'tory  and  finding  numbers  in  the  colleciicns  noted  above  as  well 
as  those  in  the  Reference  Division  of  the  Historical  Research  Centerand  the  Air 
University  Library.  A  query  to  DABIN  by  an  authorized  researcher  can  obtain 
the  listings  of  .sources  and,  more  specifically,  the  locations  of  the  items  referenced 
in  the  footnotes  of  this  volume  of  history. 
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Books  and  Documents 
Di:fv  RiMnNi  01  Dni  FNsi: 

The  records  kept  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  its  subordinate 
commands  and  agencies  arc  the  major  source  materials  lor  this  volume.  At  the 
Washington  level,  the  holdings  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans  and  Opera¬ 
tions,  arc  the  most  useful  collection  of  high-level  Air  Force  policy  and  planning 
papers.  The  semiannual  histories  of  the  Directorate  of  Plans  an  j  of  the  Assistant 
for  Mutual  Security  give  succinct  infoimation  on  policy  formulation.  The  study 
cited  in  this  history  as  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  1961-64. 
July  21,  1967,  was  prepared  in  the  Directorate  of  Operations.  It  summarizes 
recommendations  of  the  USAF  Chief  of  Staff  with  respect  to  the  conflict.  Special 
studies  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  also  give  perspective  on 
policy  matters,  and  the  following  arc  particularly  useful: 
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Hildrclli.  C'h.irlos  H  USA/' Cowiiermstirgenit  Doi'inne^  and  Capahilines.  I%/-I%2  I  cbriiarj 
I9M 

_  USA /■'  Speaa/  Air  Warfare  l/oclrmes,  /%}  AiiguM  19M 

1  cniiiior.  (leorgc  I-  /he  /jaoi  Crisi\  of  1959  Ma\  1961 

Van  Staa\cren.  Jacob  An  Operations  in  t/te  Tan\an  Crisis  o!  I9SS  No\enibcr  1962 

_ I'SA /'  /‘lain  and  /‘(dicies  in  Soiil/i  V'leinani.  /96/-/96S  June  1965 

_  USA/'  /‘Ians  and  /‘o'icies  in  Soiiili  Uieinani  and  Ijios.  1964.  Decenibei  19o5 

_  USA/'  /‘Ians  and  1‘oliiies  in  Soiillieasl  Asia.  1965  Oclobcr  1966 

'I'hc  officially  published  'hu/ed  Sta/es-Vieii'iam  Relation.'!,  1945-1967: 
Study  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1971)  and  The  Pentagon  Papers,  published  in  various  editions, 
also  provide  essential  information  on  high-level  policy  decisions.  The  Historical 
Office  of  'he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  kindly  screened  and  made  available  from  its 
files  selected  documents  pertaining  to  this  volume. 

Military  command  histories  and  their  supporting  documents  have  been 
useful  sources.  The  annual  CINCPAC  Command  Histories  are  of  high  quality, 
and  annual  MACV  Command  Histories  are  available  for  1964  and  1965.  A 
special  historical  study  prepared  by  the  Directorate  of  Historical  Services.  Far 
East  Air  Forces  ( FEA  F).  FEA  F  Support  of  the  French  Indo-China  Operaiions, 
I  July  1952-30  September  1954.  contains  details  on  the  beginnings  of  USAF 
activities  in  Southeast  A.sia.  After  1956.  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF)  histones 
(semiannual,  except  for  a  one-year  coverage  from  July  1964  to  June  1965)  give 
information  on  Southeast  Asia,  as  do  reports  and  diaries  of  PACAF  staff 
agencies.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  histories  offer  progressively  less  detail  as  the  war 
progressed.  A  perfunctory  History  of  the  Second  Advanced  Echelon.  Thirteenth 
Air  Force.  July  I.  1 96 1 -December  .11. 1961.  contains  little  of  value  for  research. 
Buta  History  of  the  2d  AD  VON.  November  15. 196l-October8. 1962(prepared 
by  Joseph  W.  Grainger  and  'I'Sgt  George  P.  Day  and  issued  on  November  12. 
196.1)  is  an  excellent  narrative  with  supporting  documents.  No  narrative  history 
of  the  2d  Air  Division  ui  1 963  exists,  but  supporting  documents  for  such  a  histoiy 
afford  a  good  coverage  of  the  period.  Excellent  semiannual  2d  Air  Division 
histories  were  completed  from  January  1964  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth 
Sams.  2d  Air  Division  historian  and  director  of  CHECO  in  Saigon. 

V'nluablc  opeiatioiis  inroiination  is  contained  in  the  following  studies: 

Anllionj.  Maj  Victor  I) ,  USA  I-  Vie  Air  force  m  Soiil/ieasi  Aon  Taiiiisand  Teihimpics  of  \'if;lii 
Operations.  1961-1970  Wa>hinglon  Office  of  Air  l-'orce  llisiorc.  March  197.1 
ItottcrN.  Col  Ra>  I  .li.SAb  "  I  he  Air  lorcc  in  Soiillieasl  Asia  I  aelical  Airlift  "  Washinglon  Office 
of  Air  Force  llisiors.  draft  inaniiseript.  1971 

Cahill.  Maj  John  J..  I'SMC.  and  .Shiiliinson.  Jack  "llislorj  ol  t'  S  Marine  Corps  Operations  in 
Vielnain.  Januars-Jiine  1965."  Washinglon.  Ilisiorical  Hranch.  Ci-1  Oisision.  I'niled  Slates 
Marine  Corps,  draft  nianuscripl.  1968. 

Konier.  Robert  W  77ic  Stalavan  Emergem  vin  tietrospeit  Organization  of  a  Sintess/td  Cowuer- 
insiirgcnci  Effort  R-957-ARI’A  Santa  Moniea'  Ihe  KANO  Corporation.  Febrii.ir>  1972 
I.ewis.  I  homas  I  "IhetlS  Mihtar>  '  w  of  ihe  Vietnamese  War  in  1961  Realistic  Optimism  or 
liiircaiicralic  IJislorlion."  Master's  ibesis.  Cicorpe  Washington  llniversiis  School  of  (iosein- 
inenl  and  Itusiness  Adminisiration.  .September  1972 
Rowley.  Maj  Ralph  A..  USAF  USAffAC Operations  in  Soiit/ieast  Asia.  l96/-t965  Washington 
Office  of  Air  Force  History,  .lanuary  1972 

son  l.iiltichai..  Charles  I’  "  I  he  II  .S  Arniv  Role  iiilhe  Conflicl  in  Vielinm  "  Washinglon  Center  of 
Military  History,  tinned  Sl.ites  Army,  draft  inaiuiscripi.  nd 
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Project  CH  ECO.  established  in  October  1962.  was  designed  to  give  PACAF 
an  immediate  reporting  capability  on  airpower  operations.  In  1968.  CH  ECO  was 
additionally  charged  to  microfilm  documents  for  incorporation  in  DABIN  at  the 
Air  University.  A  few  mierofilmed  documents  trace  back  to  the  period  of  this 
history,  but  the  major  importance  of  CHECOas  a  source  to  this  history  of  the 
prc-1965  period  lies  in  the  following  studies,  most  of  which  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  voluminous  supporting  documents: 

Anderson.  Capi  li  Conn,  tiSAI'  I'SA /' Scan  luiiul  lieu  tie  in  SoiiilwaKi  IV6I-I%6  October 

24.  Itltib 

Dear.  James  I  liA/U' in  SKA,  I%.'i-I970  September  .lO.  1970 

Coffin,  l.t  Col  Monts  0  .  CSAI-,  and  Merrell.  Maj  Konald  1)  .  I'.SAt-  The  lio\al  iliai  Air  I'oni 
.September  .4,  1971 

Collins.  Cap!  Charles  V..  U.SAI'  llcrhiciilc  O/ieraiion^  in  Soiillicasi  Auii,  Jiili  IV6l-Jimc  iV67 
October  II.  1967 

llelml.a.  MSgt  Robert  I  ,  USAI-.  and  Hale.  ISgt  Deserls,  I'SAI-  I  SAK  Oiicraninn  fr.iiii  Viai- 
laiul.  1964-1965  August  10.  1966, 

Htckey.  lassrenceJ  Night  Clow  Air  Siippori  in  lil'\.  1961-1965  March  15.  1967 

lltirles.  Col  Alfred  I- .  USAI-  77ic  KC-47 in  Soiiilieau  Aua.  Max  1966-Jiine  I96'>  September  20. 

1968 

Jones.  MaiOakah  I. Jr..  USAI-  Organization.  Mtsuon  and  Oroxxth  of  the  I  ictnanicxc  Air  tone. 
1949-1968  October  8.  1968 

MacOonough,  l.t  Col  Robert  A  .  USAI-.  and  Porter,  Melsin  I-  Air  Ira/fii  Control  in  SKA. 
1955-1969  l-ebrtiars  14.  1969 

McNaiighton.  1 1  Robert  I. .  USAI-  Yankee  leant.  .Max  1964-Jiiiie  1965  .March  8,  1966 
Mtirttti.  1 1  Col  Donald  I-..  USAI-.  and  Cleser.  Carl  O.  CIIKCO  .Soiillieaxt  Asia  lieport.  Oi  tuber 
1961- Oeteniber  196.1  May  1964 

Mclyan.  Wesley  R  C  Vie  tlarin  I'tetnain,  1965  January  25.  1967 

Piitersott.  I  n  Kxoliaton  of  the  liiilesof  Kngagenient  lor  Soiitheaxt  Axia.  1960-1965  Septembei  .JO. 
1966 

Porter.  Melsin  ladiial  Control  Stpiatiron  Operations  tn  SKASIA,  1962-1969  October  15.  1969 
Prtitt.  Maj  .lohn  C  .  ttSAI-  Hoxa!  iMotian  Air  I'oree.  1954-1970  September  15,  1970 
Sams.  Kenneth  Vie  llaiile  of  llinli  Gia.  27  Dcieinher  1964-1  Jantiiirx  1965  liils  1.1965 
_  Conimaiul  and  Control.  1965  December  15.  1966 

_____  Ksialattoii  of  the  War  in  .Southeast  Asta  Jtdx-I)e<enther  1964  <a  December  1965 

_ I'liial  Test  and  Combat  i  sc  of  the  AC-47  December  8.  1965 

_  llistorital  llaekgroiind  to  I  tetiong  Mortar  Attack  on  llien  Iloa  Nosember  9.  1964 

Siims.  Kenneth,  and  Alton.  1 1  Col  Dcrt  I) .  USAI-.  i'SAT'  Support  of  Spetud  I  ones  in  SLA 
•S'oveniber  1961-lehruarx  1969  March  10.  1969 

Smith.  Capt  Mark  1:  .  t!SAI-  USA  T  liesoiinaissamc  m  Southeast  Asia.  1961-1966  October  2S, 
1966 

I  hompson  Maj  A  W  tfSAI-  Strike  Control  and  lieionnaissaiKe  in  \T  4  1962-1968  liinu.iis  2? 

1969 

Vallentiny.  Capt  tdssard.  USAI-  I  NAT  TAC  Operations  in  Si  \,  Sepieinhcr  I96l-.hdx  1968 
.lanuars  28.  1969 

Vtning,  Capt  Robert  I  .  USAI-.  Air  Operations  in  the  Delta.  1962-1967  Decembers.  1967 
Whitaker.  1 1  Col  D  A  .  USAI-'.  and  Paterson.  I  I-  Assault  Airlift  Operations.  Januarx  I96l-.hini 
1966  l-cbruars  2.J.  1967 

■fhe  U.SAFSouthca.st  Asia  End  of  I  our  Report  Program  wasestabli.shcd  in 
1962  in  respon.se  to  a  requirement  by  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  all  the  armed 
.services  to  provide  observations  from  all  senior  officers  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
111  an  area  threatened  by  insurgency.  After  the  number  of  officers  in  Southeast 
Asia  gicw  to  Si/ablc  proportions,  the  .Joint  Chiefs  relaxed  the  requirement. 
However,  the  Air  Force  continued  the  End  ol  Jour  Reports  as  an  internal 
program  initially  under  PAC  AF  and  later  the  Office  of  Air  1-orce  History.  I  he 
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observations  in  these  reports  frequently  supply  insights  not  captured  by  formal 
reporting  systems. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Oral  MLstory  Program  was  started  in  1967  to  plan, 
eonduct,  and  process  tape-recoided  interviews  with  knowledgeable  persons  and 
to  record  their  experiences,  observations,  and  recommendations.  The.se  oral 
interviews  are  especially  worthwhile  in  filling  informational  gaps  in  written 
sources.  The  Office  of  Air  Force  History  has  continued  the  oral  history  program 
and  has  expanded  it  to  encompass  USAFaciivities  well  beyond  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Reference  Division  of  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research 
Center  maintains  guides  to  End  of  Tour  Repoitsand  oral  histories.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  privileged  and  unavailable  to  researchers  until  a  future  time. 

Other  Department  of  Defense  studies  consulted  include: 

ChmatoloKv  of  Southeast  Afta  Maxwell  Air  Eorce  B.ise.  Ala  I’roicct  Corona  llai\csi.  Auguxi 

l%8, 

Commiini^i  I'olu  t  Towanh  Souihea\t  Asia.  i954-IV(>V  A  Clmmoloj-ual  Coinpemtiwn  I'rcparcd 
by  ilancllc  Mcinorial  liuliliile.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Maxwell  Air  l-orce  Base.  Ala  Broieci  Corona 
Harscsl,  Ociobcr  I.  1970 

7/ic  Ijiiphvnwiu  of  Airinmerm  ihe  Greek  Guerrilla  War  Maxwell  Air  I-orce  Base.  Ala  Aerospace 
Studies  Inslitule.  1964 

l•armcr.  J..  and  Struniwas'er.  M  J  Tlie  Evoluiton  of  the  Airborne  I'onsard  Air  Controller  An 
Anahsis  of  Mosquito  O/ieratums  in  Korea  RM-54.t0-I*R  S'>ma  Monica  I  he  RANI)  Corpo¬ 
ration.  October  1967. 

I'titrell.  Robert  I-  The  Untteil  States  Atr  I'orie  in  Korea.  I950-I95J  New  York  Duell.  Sloan  and 
I’earce.  1961 

_  Untteil  States  I’olti  i  Toward  Southeast  Asia.  I94J-I968  A  Chronoloi’iial  Coinpendium 

Mii.xwell  Air  I-orcc  Base.  Ala,  Project  Corona  llarcesl.  1968 

_  A  Clironologi  of  Significant  Airpoiser  Ksenls  in  Southeast  Asia,  I9it)-I96H  Maxwell  Air 

l-orce  Base,  Ala  Aerospace  Studies  Insiiiuie.  1969 

_  Ideas.  Coiuepts.  Doctrine  A  llisiori  of  Basu  Thinking  in  the  I  ntted  States  Atr  lone. 

1907-1964  2  sols  Ma.xwell  Air  l-orce  Base.  Ala  Aerospace  .Studies  Insiiiule.  1971 
(ioiire.  I  eon  .‘tome  linpressions  of  the  Effeets  of  Mdtian  Operations  on  l  iei  Cong  Delias  tor 
RM-45I7-ISA  Santa  Monica  Ilic  RANI)  Corporation.  March  1965 
(iraham.  William  1! .  and  Kat/.  Amron  11  SlAl.  Single  Integrated  Attiuk  Team  A  Coiuept  for 
Offensiee  Militan  Operattoiis  tit  South  lieinam  RM-4400-PR  (Part  II)  Santa  Monica  I  he 
RANI)  Corporaiion.  Nosember  17.  19(4 

Phis, cal  and  Cultural  V.nstronment  of  Southeast  Asia  Maxwell  Air  l-orce  Base.  Alti  Proiect 
Corona  Harvest.  November  I.  I9(>X 

Sharp.  Adm  U  S  ti  .  liSN.and  Westmoreland,  (len  W  (  .  t  SA  Kepori  on  the  II  at  m  I  leinam  (.is 
of  Ml  June  1968)  Washington  (iovernmem  Printing  Office.  1969 
Vigncras.  Marcel  Rearming  the  I'reiich.  [United  Stales  .■trim  in  World  War  H  Speiud  Studies], 
W'ashington  Office  of  the  Cliicl  of  Military  History.  Department  ol  the  Army.  1957 

CONC.RISS 

Senate  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  on  a  Study  Mission  to  the  Associated  States  of  Indivhina, 
Ociobcr  27.  195.5  Indochina  8.5d  Cong.  Isi  scss  Washington  Oovcrnmctil  Printing  Office. 
195.5. 

House  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  l-oreign  Affairs  Vie  Mutual  .Seciirtti  Ait  of  1984  8.5d 
Cong.  2d  u’ss  Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  19.54 
Senate  Compilation  of  Studies  and  Surveys  Prepared  Hnderthe  Direction  of  the  Special  Committee 
loSuidy  the  l-orcign  Aid  Program  foreign  Aid  Program  Senate  Document  52  85lhCong,  1st 
sess  Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  1957 
House.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommiltcc  on  the  I-ar  East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  Committee  on 
l-orcign  Affairs  Mutual  Secunn  Program  in  I mos  85lh  Cong,  2d  scss  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office.  1958 
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Sciuue  Hciiringb  before  ihe  Snbcommitfee  on  State  IX'partinent  Organi/ation  anti  I’liblic  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  1-oreign  Ketations  Siiuanonin  !  lelnain.  86tli  Cong.  1st  sess  Washington: 
(iosernment  Printing  Office,  1959 

House  Seventh  Report  b\  the  Committee  on  Ciovcrnment  Operations,  .lime  15  1959  L' S.  Aid 
Operanoni  in  iMin  House  Report  546. 86th  Cong.  1st  sess  Wasliington:  Ciovernment  Printing 
Office.  1959 

Senate  Hearings  before  ibe  Siibcommiticc  to  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  internal  Sccuritv 
Act  and  Interna!  Securitv  I  avvs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Analisis  of  die  Kliriidieliei 
Speeiliof  Jaiiiian  6. 196  1  87th  Cong.  Ist  sess  Washington  (loveriiincnt  Printing  Office  1961 

Senate  A  Study  Submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations, 

Tile  Ambassador  and  die  Problem  of  Coordination  Senate  Document  .76  88th  Cong,  1st  sess 
Washington  Ciovernment  Printing  Office.  1967 

Senate  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  .  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  Relations  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  88th  Cong,  1st  sess  Washington  Ciovernment  Printing  Office.  196.7 

House.  Hearing  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  lactical  Air  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Close  Air  Support  89th  Cong,  1st  sess  Washington  Government  Printing 
Office.  1966. 

Senate.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  vviili  Refugees  and 
liscapees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy  Refugee  I’rohlems  in  South  Vieinani  and  Ixtos. 

89tb  Cong.  1st  sess  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office.  1965. 

I  louse.  Hearing  belore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Ttscal  Year  1966  Supplemental  Authoriza¬ 
tion  for  Vietnam  89ih  Cong.  2d  sess.  Washington  Government  Priming  Office.  1966 

Senate  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  1-orcign  Relations  .  ,  on  S.  279.7.  Supplemental  Foreign 
Assistaiue  Fiscal  Year  1966— Vietnam  89ih  Cong.  2d  sess.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office.  1966 

House  Hearings  before  the  .Subcoimnittcc  on  the  Far  Hast  and  the  Pacific  of  the  Coimnittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  United  States  Pohex  7i  ward  Asia.  89ili  Cong.  2d  sess  Washingtoiv  Govern- 
mem  Priming  Office.  1966. 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam.  90th  Cong.  Ist  sess.  .7d  revised  edition  Wasliir.uloiv  Government  Printing  Office. 
1967. 

Senate  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Submission  of  the  Vietnam  Conflu  i  to 
the  United  Nations.  90th  Cong.  Ist  sess  Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  1967 

Senate.  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  P-'-'ions  .  on  Februarv  20. 1968  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Ihe  1964  Ineidenis  Parts  I  and  2  VOtn  Cong.  2d  sess  Washington  Governmem 
Printing  Office.  1968 

"Working  Paper  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Role  in  the  War  in  South  Vietnam  "  Congressional 
Reiord.  May  9.  1968.  pp  I26I4-I2620 

Senate.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  of  the  Commillec  on  Foreign  Relations  United  States  Setunte  Agreements  and 
Commtinicnis  Abroad.  Kingdom  of  Imos  Part  2  9 Ist  Cong.  Ist  sess  Washington  Govern'iicm 
Priming  Office.  1970 
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The  I’liblu  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  I)  Roosevelt.  Victors  and  the  Threshold  of  Peace 
New  York  Harper  and  Hrothers.  1950 

Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States-  Harrs  S.  Truman.  1951)  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  Priming  Office.  1965. 

Public  Papers  of  the  I'residenis  of  the  United  States  Harrs  S  Truman.  1951  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  Priming  Office.  1965 

Public  Papers  of  the  IWsidenis  of  the  United  Siaie.s-  Dwight  1)  Fisenhower.  1954  Washington 
Government  Printing  Office.  1960 

Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Dsvigbt  1)  Fisenhower,  1955  Washington 
Ciovernment  Printing  Office.  1959, 

Piiblu  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  Dssighi  D  Fisenhower,  1957  Washington 
Government  Printing  Office,  1958 

Piiblit  Papers  of  the  I'residenis  of  the  United  Stales  Dwight  D  Fisenhower,  19511  Washington 
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172-176. 180.  181-182.  184.  197.  199.214-215.  221.224. 
2.16.  267 

liamlet  defense,  support  of:  174 

helicopter  missions,  escort  of:  144.  146.  157-158.  174.  176.  197.  267 
identification,  friend  or  foe:  1.11 

infrared  reconnaissance  niissions:  1.18.  148.  168-169.24.1-245.  266 

intelligence  collection  and  transmission  tn  1.18 

joint  operation,  first:  128 

joint  operations  center  in:  8.1.  106.  128.  142.  211 

language  barrier  in:  221 

logistics  ccmrali/ation:  42 

mi.\cd  crews  in  combat:  220.  267 

mobile  combat  reporting  post.  74.  82 

napalm  strikes;  10.  19.  121.  128.  141.  146.  156.  158.  179.  2.18.  260 

night  missions.  96.  127-127.  1.12.  168.  174-P5.  187-171,  214,  224.  244.  247.  2.59-260 

operations  center  in;  142 

photographic  reconnaissance  missions;  74-75. 127.  1.15.  1.18.  147-148.  168.241-241 
psychological  warfare  missions;  122.  219.  251-252 

reconnaissance  missions;  25.37.82.  128-129.  1.19.  143.  147-148.  169.  171.  174.  182. 

196.  227.  2.19-241.  24.1-244.  25(>-259.  268 
restrictions  on:  133.  141.  159.  172.  224 
results,  assessment  of;  114 
rocket  assault  missions;  158.  ISO.  158.  237 
roles  and  missions  m:  49 
search-and-rcscuc  missions:  50.  170.  183 
tactical  air  support  missions.  Sec  laciical  air  support  missions 
target  acquisition  and  de-ignation'  55.  1.16.  1.18-1.19.  140.  143.  146.  156.  196.245 
traffic  control  in.  1.11 
warning  system-  129 
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Air  reliicliiig  Siiiiadioii.  421nI  229 

Air  Rescue  missions  See  Search-and-rcscue  missions 

Air  Rescue  Sei  i  lee  ( I’.ieilie)  45 

Air  Rescue  So.uadron.  5lsi  45 

All  I  raining  Command  154 

Air  warning  svsiem  129 

Airborne  operations 

American  120.  107 

I- reneh  20.  26 

Republic  ol  Vietnam  1 12.  156-159.  16-t.  180.  196.  22S.  246 
Aircrtill 

armament  loads’  128.  152.  240.  256-257 

casualties  ciaeiiation  b\  .51.  122.219.260.  267 

combat  readiness  and  faults  181.  212-214.  218.  20.  2.58.  24.5.  246 

corps,  assignment  to.  211 

,et-assisted  takeoll  79 

losses  1 16.  146.  1.58.  178.  181.  18.5-184.  21.5.  220.  229-2.50.  2.58.  246-247.  25o.  25.5.  257.  260. 

265-266  Seealu)  Helicopter  losses 
maintenance  and  repair  50-52.55.  125.  181 
modilieaiioiis  in  79-80 
obsolete  models  54-55 
spare-parts  stocks  .50 
t\pes,  See  Aircralt  t\pcs 
Aircraft  types 

A-l  77,  15.5.  174-176,  179.  181-184.  196-197.  199.212-214.222.224-225.  2.58-240.24.5. 

255-254.  257,  259-261  26.5-264.  266-268 
AC-47  241.  242.  260-26 1 .  266 
Al)-4’  55 
A 17-5:  151.169 

Al)-6  5.5.  67,  75.  82.  84.  121.  127-129.  1.52.  1.57.  1.59.  142-14.5.  145-146.  156-158.  178 
B-26  7.  9.  10.  17-18.  24.  51.  77,  79-80,  121.  127-129.  ISO.  151.  1.5.5-1.54.  1.56-1.57,  1.59,  145-146. 

151.  154.  156-1.58.  171.  174-176.  178,  181.  18.5-184.  196-197.  199.  212-214.  217.  2-/2 
15-29  22-2.5,  25-26.  29 

II- 52  265 

11-57  69.  212-215,  217.  229.  ’.17.  2.58.  24.5.  2.55.  ’4’.  26.5.  267 
Bristol  lypc  170  246 
C-)5-  50.  147 

C-47  6r..S.  10-11.  16-17.  19.  24.26.  51.49-50.55.67.7.5  77.79.82.96.  108.  112.  125.  128. 

151-155,  147.  155.  156.  167.  171-172.  174-175.  181-18.5.  196.214.220.  224.240-241.244. 
246-247.  2-I9.  251.  260-261.  267 
C-54’  158 

C-II9  8.  15-17.  19.22.25-26,51 

C-12.5  95,  108,  109.  II0-II.5.  IN-IIS.  116.  119-120.  141.  146.  152.  I.M-156.  167.  180.  182-185 
196.  224.  256.  245.  247-250.  257.  261.  2M.  268 
C-124'  20.  22.51 
C-1.50  .58.81.228.2.50 
Cl  1-54’  222 

CV-2:  107.  I  lO-l  12.  146.  154-155.  167.  215.  256.  2J8.  246-247.  265 

Dassault  M  D-515  l-lamant  10.  56 

1  A-l  169-170 

1  ,  244 

1-4  257 

I-4U  24 

1-5  155 
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1  -M  7,  24.  2(1 

l-XI-  7.  X-V.  10.  10.  24.  4<WO.  52.  .54 
(in.  7 
l-X(i  75 

I  - 1 00'  229-2.70.  2.17.  2.IS.  25(i-257.  2(>7-2(i8 
l-IOI  229 

1-102  (i9.  /.(((.  1.11.  141.  I(i9-I7().  229.  268 
1-205.  229-2.10.  256-257.  268 

I-  11-26:  241 

II- 19  19.  24.  .50.  .5/.  55.67.  1.54.  168 

11-21.  107.  128.  144-14.5.  I5X-1.59.  178.  184.  196 
11-.14:  5.5.  107,  11(1-117.  120.  145.  17.5.  219.  251 
11-4.1:  2.5.1 
IIU-I:  1.57 
.IU-52-  (in 
Klt-.50-  229 
KC-1.15.  2.10 
1-lX  107 

1  -19  50.  .5/.  .55.67,  75,  107.  112.  121.  127-128.  1.1,2.  1.1.5.  1.18,  140,  14.1-14.5,  15.1,  I5X.  168. 

174.  176-177.  1XI-IX2.  196-197.  21.5.  219.  224.  250.  260 
1-20  24.107.1,18.15.5.219 
I  -26  50 

1-28  XI.  144.  151.  1.5.5.  168.  250 

MKi-1.5'  2.10 

Ml(i-I7  2.10 

MK-1,\  Spniirc.  (in.7 

Moraiic-5(X)  Cricki'l  9.  10.  18-19.  .16 

N-15(i:  15.1 

0-1  l(i7-l(iX.  1X0.  1X2,  199.  215.  224.  2.19-240.  259-260.  261.  266.  268 

OV  I-  148.  155.  169-170.  174-175.215.  24.1-245 

I'lMY  19.24 

l>ltY-5A  (in 

R-4  112 

KB-2(1  7.  17.  129.  148.  154.  I6X-I69.  171.  21.1.  241.  241 
1(11-47  2.15 

R 11-57  1 68- 1 69.  24 1 .  244-245.  268 
RC-47  147.212.24.1 

Rl-lOl  74-75,  77.  1.15.  147-148.  154.  168.  229.  241.  245.  256-257.  268 

Rl-28.  1 4''.  15.1.  212,  21.1 

R  1-.1.1-  54.  74-75.  147.  15.1.  168 

SC47  79.96.  121-122.  127.  129.  1.16.  250 

Siiperinannc-l.  6n 

1-6  .58 

1-28  50.75,  77.79.82.84.9.1.96.  120-121.  127-129.  IJO.  1.11-1.14.  1.16.  1.19.  142.  144.  146-147. 
15.1-154,  156-158,  M4.  171-172.  174.  176-179.  181.  18.1-1X4.  196-197.  199,  212-21.5,  217, 
219-221.  2.56.  258 
i-.1.1-  54 

I - .17  .58 

II- 102  1.11 

U-1'  110.154.167.215 
11-2  195.  227.  24.1 
I'-.V  169 
11-6  251 

U-IO  144,  146,  171.  2.50-25I 
11-17  2.19-240.251 
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lill-l  107.  I^.  147.  155.  157-158. /rt4.  167.  175.  178.  185.  1%-1<)7. 214-215. 2.56. 2(iO.  26.5.  267 
U11-.54'  144 
Airliclds 

air  strikes  ag.iiiist  17.5 

coildilioiis  at  55.  12.5-124.  1.52.  177.  18.5.  21.5.  26.5 

constriiciioii  and  repair  .50.  52. 81.  151.  177.  184.  217.  2.58.  26.5 

defense  ol.  82.  264 

seeiirity  measures  at  170.  25.5.  2W 

suilahility  snr\e\  1 10 

tenant  status  ol  U'sA!  12.1 

Viet  Cong  attacks  oif  25.5 

Airlilts  of  troops  and  supplies  S.  16.  19.  2»-2/.  24-27.  JJ.  50.  55.  58.  7.5-74.  106.  108.  I  lO-l  12. 

121-122.  128. 1 JO.  144-146.  154-1.56.  I  1.  178.  1 82- 1!, 4.  196.204-205. 

214.  219.  245-247.  2.54-2.55.  260-261.  266 
Airmen,  personal  hardships  of.  1 24 

Ambush  operations  by  Viet  Cong-  5.5.  1 12-1 1.5.  145.  174.  179  196-197.  224.  259-260 
An  Khe.  176.267 
An  1  ao  259 

An  Xiiyen  Province  178.  196.214 
Andersen  Air  Porcc  Hase.  2.50 
Anderson.  Winston  P  250 
Annam  4-5 
Antliis.  Kollcn  II  .  99 

and  air  opciationscoordmatioii  and  control  i06. 1.56. 142-144.  147-149.  15.5.  155.  I.59-I6I.  171 

and  airborne  operations-  1 12 

and  aircraft  oserusc  181.  212 

and  aircraft  strength  c.xpatision  1.5.5-1.54.  154 

and  airlift  operations-  1 1  l-l  12 

appointed  special  assistant  for  counter  nstirgency  227 

on  Army  concept  ol  aircraft  use  IfiO 

on  combat  role  for  Air  Pore.-  12,5 

commands  ADVON  95-96 

commands  MACV  air  components  97  98 

commands  2d  All  Disision  101 

and  communications  systems  160,  |■8 

on  delensise  measures  178 

Diem  and  Nliu,  assessment  ol  18" 

and  escort  missions  145 

Harkins,  relations  with  101-107 

and  helicopter  missions  escort'  159 

on  intensifying  opci-itu  • 

on  mterdiciion  missior 

and  MACV  command  author  ly.  v8 

and  mi.sed  crews  m  combat  1.51 

and  pilots  training  1.52.  I '2 

and  nidio  homing  168 

and  reconnaisstince  operations  171 

on  roles  and  missions  148 

and  self-sustaining  RVN  Air  Porcc  1.54 

sonic  bt.im.  use  of  141 

and  sorties  by  RVN  Air  Porcc  1.52 

and  tactical  air  strik-s  120,  1.56-1.59,171-172 

and  tactical  target  designations  I4(PI4I 

and  training  programs  127 
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Aiiliuircrafi  operations  and  systems 
Viet  Cong:  283-285 
Viet  Minh.  17-19.  25-26.212 
Apiiac  157-160.  16.3.  1 77.2 W 
Armed  l-orces  Cotincil.  RVN  267 
Armor  operations  261 
Armorers  Sec  leclinicians 
Arroniam-he\  (l-rencli  earner).  18.  24 
Artillery  fire  support.  Viet  Minh.  18 
Assissinations  by  Viet  Cong  52.  67.  72 
Atomic  weapons  See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atrocities  by  Viet  Cong  52.  67.  72 
Australia.  .35 

Ila'lbu  1.36 
Ha  Xtiyen  Province  10.3 
Dacl.ieu-  18.3.202 
Ball.  George  W..  100.  1 87- 1 88 
Ban  Boung  Ban  road  bridge.  257 
Ban  Ken  bridge  257 

Ban  Me  lbuot:  5.3.  122.  148.  151.  169.  177.  179.  182 

Ban  Tang  Vai:  259 

BaoDai.  .3.5.7.  10- II.. 34 

BARUELl.  RG!  I  Operation:  256 

Bartley.  Jr.l  r, .  i70 

Bay  01  I’lg.  .■u'ldcnt.  6.3,  68 

Ben  Cat  145.197.224.254 

BenCau:  199 

Ben  Sue  255 

Ben’luong  182 

Berlin  blockade.  5 

Bethea.  William  0,.  221,  222 

Bidaiilt.  Georges'  26 

Bicn  Hoa  Airfield-  50,  52,  55.  81.  8.3.  96.  104.  11.3.  1 16.  124.  127.  129.  /.W.  1.36.  145.  148.  151. 

157,  168,  171.  175.  181-182.  184.  195.  197.  211-220.  229.  2.3.3.  2.35.  2.38-2.39. 

24.3.  250,  25.3-254.  260-261. 262.  267-268.  271-272 
Bicn  Hoa  Province  75.  200 
Binh  Oinb  Province  .37.  255 
Binh  Duong  Province  104.  200.  224 
Binh  Gia.  260,  26.3 
Binh  Hung.  109 
Bin!)  I  ong  Province'  156.  197 
Binh  I  huy  (formerly  Can  I  ho)'  2.38-2.39 
Binh  Xuyen  (religious  group);  37 
Black  Watch.  171 
Blanchard.  William  H..  217-218 
Boat  bases,  air  strikes  tigainst:  2.30 
Boi  1.01  woods  264 

Bomb  loads  and  types.  128.  181.  197,  212.  2.30.  240.  257 

Bombardment  Squadrons.  8th  and  1.3lh.  229 

Bombardment  Wing,  .3d.  212 

Bombing  missions  See  Air  operations 

Bonin  Islands:  44 

Bovvers.  Charles  .1 :  142 
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Bridges,  air  strikes  against  171 
Brink.  Francis  G.:  7 
Blink  Hotel  incident'  2(il.2d2 
Brolton,  Ka>niund’  22 
Brooks,  Allison,  C  225 

Buddliists.  demonstrations  b>  183-186,  190.  2.1.1.  265 
Buen  linao.  66 

Bunds.  McGeorge  192.265-266 
Bunds.  William  1>  205,  2.12.  254-255.  265 
Bunker  ssstems.  Vict  Cong'  17.1 

C  lunter  Jar,  USS.  229 

Ca  Man  Peninsula'  1 16.  182-18.1,  196.  204.  248 

Cat  Ntioc.  18.1 

Cai  Ntioc  Riser'  196 

Caldara.  Joseph  D.  C.  25 

Cambodia 

American  recognition  of-  5 
bombing  opera'iions  in  and  near.  120-121.  156-157 
border  violations  charged  by  I3i>.  141.  199 
breaks  relations  svith  RVN.  188.  197 
breaks  relations  svith  United  States  '98 
French  patrol  of;  .1 
Japanese  occupation  of:  .1 
military  assistance  to.  16 
neutral  stattis  sought  by  140 
assanctuars  16.1,197,202 
relations  ssilh  RVN  140 
supply  orgaiii/ation  for.  42 
Cameron.  William  W.  164 
Camotinage.  use  of 

bs  Viet  Cong.  127-128 
bs  Viet  Miiih  19 
Camp  Courtney.  64 
Camp  llollossay  265 

Can  1  ho  (later  Biith  limy)  Airfield'  15.1.  167.  171,  177.  179.  182.  184.  202.  21 1.  215.  217-218, 

220.  2.18.  272 

Cao  Dai  (religious  group).  .17 

Cap  baiiit  Jacques  Airfield  Si'e  Vuiig  laa  Aiifield 

Cap  Varclla  266 

Capital  Military  District.  RVN.  15.1 
Card.  USS-  168.  204 
Carpenter.  John  W.,  Ill  168 
Carrier  aircraft,  strikes  by  22.  17.1 
Castro.  Fidel  58 
Casualties 

from  air  posscr.  estimates  of.  1.14.  157,  21.1 

American  116.  122.  145,  158.  178-179.  184.  199.  204,  21.1.  218.  224,  250.  25.1,  261.  265-266 
altitude  losvard  figures  .14 
Australian  224 

civilians  120,  1.19.  158.  18.1.204 
evacuation  by  airhfi  .11,  122.  219.  260.  267 
first  in  IISAF  116 
French  .1()-.1l 


Na\\.  CMiciMlion  by  31 

Republic  01  Viciiiiim.  145.  156-158.  177.  179.  184.  191.  196-197.  199.  21.3-214.  224.  250.  25.3. 
259.  261.  266 

Vici  Cong  121-122.  128.  1.37.  B9.  145.  1.56-158.  172-174.  177-178.  18.3-184.  191-192.  196. 199. 

204.  21.3-214.  254.  259-2(>0.  2M.  266-267 
Vicl  Minli  22 

Cal  lb  Airfield  15-16.  18-19.  26.  .31 
Cemral  lliglilaiids.  .30.  5.3.  10.3.  267 
Ceniral  liilclligencc  Agency  47.  6.3.  69.  155.  190-191.  198.  250 
Central  Office  for  Somli  Vielnani  ( VC)  157 
Ceniral  large!  Analy mi.  and  Research  Center  245 
Ceylon’  20 
Cba  I  a.  196 
Cbassin.  (i,  .1,  M  .34 
Clieinieal  agents 
tests  of  7.3 
use  charged’  1 1.3-1 14 
Chennciil  plants,  air  strifes  against-  17.3 
Chtang  Kai-shek.  4.  188 
China.  Nationalist’  5 
China.  People's  Republic  of 

on  Air  1-orce  combat  role  ItX) 

India,  incursions  into  5.3 

intervention,  threat  ol  2.3.  55.  65-65.  68-69.  141.  20.3.  25.3 
military  assistance  by  6.  16.  18.  .34.  198-199 
nationals,  evacuation  of.  .31 
laylor  mission,  reaction  to  85 
China  1  lieatct  e.iviended  4 
Chou  lin-lai  .30.  85 
Chuong  1  liien  Province  215.  224 
Churcliill.  Winston  23.  .30 
Civil  affairs  54 
Civil  Air  Iransport  15.  26.  .31 

Cn  ■!  (iuard.  RVN  .37.  .39,  54.  65-66. 67.  71-7.3.  184-185.  191 
Civilian  Irregular  Defense  (irotip.  RVN  69.  82.  155.  172.  267 
Civilians 

casualties’  120.  1.39,  158.  18.3.  204 
evactulion  of  .31.  188.  200.  26() 

Clark  Air  Base  II  16-17.  25,  31. 42.45.  58.  75. 81.  107-108.  1  1 1.  11.3.  124-125.  131.213. 

229-230.  247.  253 
Cltisiei  bombs  230,  240.  257 
Cochin  China’  5 
Collins.  J  bivvion  JS 

and  air  support  for  RVN  49 
and  aimed  forces  sirengili  estiinatcs  37.  .39 
and  army  loyalty,  investigation  by  .37 
Combat  Application  Group.  Ist.  240-241 
Combat  Cargo  Group.  (>492d:  1 1 1 
Combat  Crew  I  raining  .Si|iiadron.  44(X)th  79-84 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific.  See  l-cll.  Harry  D .  Sharp,  ll|y^scs  S  Grant.  Stump,  l-elis  1! , 
Pacific  Command 
Commander.  United  States  I-orces,  Vietnam  69 
Communicaiioiis  micrccpi  missions  228 
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Comiminicatioiib  systi’iiis.  cqiiipnicnl  and  operations  55.81,  106-107.  I?,l.  142-144,  146.  159-160. 

172.177-178.221,247 

CompoMle  Air  .Strike  l-orce  46.  247 
CoiiipoMte  Reconnaissance  Unit.,^6.7d.  2.70 
Congress 

and  America n  connniiinent'  2.7 
military  assistance,  amendment  to-  190 
and  rcserse  tmits  call-np:  65 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Maintenance  .Squadrons  (CAM RON) 

2.7d.  171 
.7.7d.  171.  181 
.74tli  171 
41st.  220 

Coiisiellaiion.  U.SS  2.70 
Convoys.  Sec  Motor  convoys 
Core.  il.SNS:  115 
Corps  Tactical  Zones 

I:  106.  140.  142.  145-146.  159.  161.  174.  190.  200.  21 1-214.  267 

II  106.  121,  129,  1.77.  140,  142.  17.7.  P5.  177.  190.200,211.219.240.25.7.265-266 

III  106,  129.  142.  145.  156-157.  175  177.  179.  182.  190.  197.  199-200,  21.7-217.  24.7.  245.  248, 
25.7.  26.7 

IV.  15.7,  157-159.  172.  175.  177.  179.  182-18.7.  191,  200.  215.  2.75.  24.7.25.7.26.7 
Cotmterinsiirgency 

policy  of  differentiating:  224 
RVN  concept  of  .79,  54,  10.7 
Crewe’  .fs  5(’<’ 'Icclinicians 
Crop-destruction  missions’  219.  247-250 
Ciia  Ron  229 
Ciibi  I’oini.  I’liilippmes.  1.71 
Curtis.  Victor  N  :  247 
C/echosloMikia.  5 

Da  Lilt:  96.  122,  248.  250 
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and  nasal  patrols  resuniptton.  23.3.  255 
and  RVN  armed  lorcese.spansion.  69 
and  training  programs  .36.  233 
on  troop  units  commitment'  83.  89 
Nasarre.  Meiiri  litigenc  15-18.  22-23.  25-26 
Navigation  systems  24.3 
Nehru,  .lasvaharlal  22 
A'cu  York  limes  100.  163 

Ness  Zealand  .35  .See  also  Royal  N-.-ss  Zealand  Air  l-orce 
Nesvman.  Ralph  A  140 
Ngai  (iiao  260 

Ngo  Dnih  Diem  .See  Diem.  Ngo  Dinli 
Ngo  Dnih  Nhti.  .See  Nhu.  Ngo  Dinli 


Nha  hang  Airlicid-  10-11.  1.“!.  .lO.  50.%.  101.  107.  125.  127.  1.72.  142,  US.  151.  154-15.5.  16S. 

171.  176-177.  181.  185.  21 1.  279,  24(>-247.  26.7.274-275 
Nliii.  Madami.'  Ngo  Dinlr  16.7-186 

Nlui.  N'go  Dinli  .74.  56.  58.  104.  129.  1.79.  16.5.  185-191  See  also  Oiem.  Ngo  nmli 
Night  operations 

b\  KVN  forces  96.  127-128.  1.72.  IIX.  174-175.  182-187.  214,  224.  244,  247.  259-260 
b\  Viet  Cong  257.  260 
b\  Viet  Miiili  22 
N'lglit-sision  desiees  148 
Ni.soii.  liieliaid  M  7.1 
Noiting,  l-rederiek  1-  <17 

and  AOVON  operations  95-96.  101 

and  air  conimando  units  81-82 

and  a'r  operations,  restrictions  on.  172 

and  aircraft  delisciies  to  RVN  air  force  75.  171 

and  American  combat  role  170 

and  Cambodia  border  siolatioiis  141 

and  deicnse  treats  with  lanted  Slates  77 

and  defoliation  proieet  1 1.7,  1  Kvl  17 

Diem  reassured  on  C  S  support  149 

on  Diem  icpK  to  Kenneds  program  94 

on  Diem  support  188 

and  jets  lor  KVN  Air  l-orce  129 

and  Kennedv  compreliensne  plan  71 

and  napalm  strikes  |4l 

on  relations  with  KVN  166.  185 

and  taetieal  ail  control  87 

and  tactical  air  strikes  129.  1,77-1  7<) 

North  American  Asiation.  Inc  214 
North  Atlantic  heats  Organi/ation  5 
Norih  Vietnam  (see  «/s<)  llo  Chi  Minh) 
aggression  bs  alfirmcd  100 
an  strikes  against  270 
aiicraft  strength  270 
airlifts  ol  troops  and  supplies  128-129 
Coniiminist  contiol  ol  74 
Diem  oserthross  esploited  bs  191 
independence  proclaimed  4 
insades  South  57 
migration  to  Soiiili  .’I.  71 
nass.  assaults  bs  229.272 
Mill  contact  ss  nil  189 
minibei  in  South  198 
peace  negoli.itioiis  rcicctcd  bs  206 
population  74 

rccogniiion  bs  (  Inna  and  Sosiet  5 
regulai  lorces  mosc  to  South  2(M.  227 
siippls  sssiem  and  operations  195,  198 
liisloi  mission,  reaction  to  85 
on  I'SAI  combat  lolc  l(X).  162 
and  Viet  ( ong espansion  167 
Northein  Air  Materiel  Area  I’acilic  42 
Nuclear  sseap.ins 

considerations  on  use  29.  64-65 
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in  tc-il  ewrci'C  46 


()bscr\ers  tMiniiii:  piogr.iins  10 
O'Danicl.  John  W 

and  l-rcndi  aU\isors  .V) 
and  I  re iK'h  plans  15 
and  Dicn  liicn  1‘lui  dcitnsc  18.25 
hoads  MAA(i  19 
and  training  programs  .J6 
Oden.  IX'lk  M  225 
(Vnonncll.  I'lnniell  87 

and  Air  1-orcc  ivprcsciiiaiion  at  MAC\  101 

and  air  coniniando  units  82-8.1 

.ind  air  operations  eoordinalion  and  control  129.  itiO 

and  air  operations,  restrictions  on,  172 

on  air  operations  polic,.  1 19 

and  aircraft  sireiiglli  espansion  1 1.1 

airlills.  control  of  108 

and  hoinbing  strikes  104 

coniniands  I’acilic  Air  l  orees  47 

and  dcloliation  protect  1 11.  1 16 

and  Laos,  intervention  in  65 

and  niilitarv  assistance  programs  48 

on  KVN  An  Lorcc  dclieiencics  69 

strategic  plans,  disagreement  with  152 

and  tactical  air  control  106.  160 

and  tacneal  air  strikes  115.  117 

Ollice  ol  the  Special  Assistant  loi  t'otmlcrinsurgcnev  and  Special  Activities  227 

Ollice  ol  Strategic  Services  1 

Oil-spot  concept  .See  (  Iciir-atid-liold  operations 

Oil  storage  plans,  strike  against  171  229.  210.  2.54.  256 

Okinawa,  suppiv  organi/ation  in  42 

Olson.  Arvid  1  10 

On  Mark  1  iigineering  C'ompa.iv  181. 2l2 
O'Neill,  lames  1  1 7(1 

Osborne.  C  la.  eiice  l<  ,  Ir  215 
Overseas  Press  Club  2”* 

Pacilic  C  ommand  (iccn/vo  l  eli,  llarrv  1)  .  Sharp.  I  Ivsscs  S  (irant  Stiinip.  1  eli\  H  i 
111  comniand  stinciiiie  41  41-44.46.65 
terntoiiai  «oea  46 
Pacilic  l  icet  44  219.  229.  212 
Pacilication,  elicit  ol  air  operations  on  216-218 
Page  (  omiminications  I  ngmeers,  Im  107 
P.ikisi.in  15 

Paranniilarv  mills  67-68,152  157  225  .Sir  rr/'o  (  ivil  (luaid  (  ivilian  liieg.ilai  Dcleiisi  (iroiips. 

M'inlagnards  Poptilai  1  orccs,  Kegional  1  oices  Sell-1  feleiisi  (oips 
I'aia'roopers  .Sir  Aiiboinc  opeialions 
Pans  airlilt  Irom  22 
Parrot's  Beak  1 16 
Parliidge.  I  arle  I 

and  an  operations  ciindiiil  29 
and  American  coinmitment  29 
begins  1  SAl  witiidravval  1' 
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Ill  comm.iiKi  !,triictiirc  41 
logislicsi,  control  by  42 
.iiid  military  asbistaiicc  program  24-25.  31 
Passman,  Otto  I;  ■  185 
Pathet  Lao:  63.  204.  268 
Patricia  Lynn:  171 
Patrols 

grotiiiil,  179 

naval:  227-229,  234-235.  26('> 

Pay  service  |25 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  (North  Vietnam);  103 

Personnel  earners’  157-158.  260 

Petroleum,  oil.  lubricants  (POL)  See  l-iicl  supplies 

Phan  I  Inef  215 

Philippine  Air  Lines;  31 

Philippines 

ill  comiiiaiul  structure  44 
nationals,  evacuation  of-  31 
and  .Southeast  Asia  Defense  Ireaty.  35 
supply  organization  in  42 
Phnom  Penh-  129,  163 
Pho.Sinh.  182 

Photographic  leconniassance  missions;  74-75.  127.  1.35.  1.38.  147-148.  168.  241-243 

Phil  Qiioe  Maud-  141 

Phil  Yen  Province  1 16-1 17.  2.36 

Plnic  Yen  2.30.  235,  254 

Phiioc  Long  Province  1 17.  145,  156 

riiuoc  lhanh  Province  75,  156,  174,  250 

Phuoc  Illy  Province  200.215.245.261.  266-267 

Pliiioc  Vinh:  72 

Pilots 

civilian  i'lr  Civil  Air  Iraiisport 
Iriclioii  with  Vietnamese  1 10 
training  programs  See  I  raining  programs 
Plain  of  .lars  204-205.  2.3.3 
Plain  01  Reeds  53.157 

Pleikii  .30.  5.3.  .56.  8.3.  106-101.  122.  127.  129.  I32-L3.3.  1.36.  142.  147.  151.  169.  I  /’I.  '74-176. 

211.26.3.265-266.275 
Pleiku  Province  263 
Pleven.  Reiie’  18 
Poland  25 
Polei  Kleng  122 
Polei  Krong  122 

Pope  Air  I  orcc  liase  108.  1 1  l-l  1 2 

Popular  I’Oices.  RVN  177.  215,  225 

Poricr.  Daniel  I) .  ,lr  1.58 

Porter.  .lohii  M  220 

Potsdam  Conlerence  (1945)  4 

Power  plants,  strikes  ai!.iinsi  1 73 

Press  reports,  eficct  ol  16.3.  170.  18.5-186.  257 

Preston.  Dcniamin  S  .  .Ir  213-214.  220 

Prevost.  Herbert  I  1.57-1.58 

Piisoiicrs  ol  war 

inl''rrogaiing  .iiid  processme  135 
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Viel  Cong  W9.  121,  i  28.  156,  158.  178 
Pritchard,  Gilbert  I...  133 

Propaganda  compaigns  by  Vict  Cong  1 13-114,  117.  137-138 
Prouty,  Robert  V.  24 

Psycliological  wariare  i!in>sionb  37.  54,  122.  219.  251-252 

Quang  Due  Province  247 

Quang  Ngai  109.  145-146.  175-176.  219 

Quang  Ngai  Province  37.  17.3,  177.  179,  255 

Qua I'g  I  in  Province  173 

Quang  In:  185 

Qiiartorniasler  Airborne  Supply  and  Packaging  Company.  8()8Kl  26 

Qiiaiters.  condition!,  nr  124-125 

Qiii  Nhoir  151.  167.  170.  175-176.  2«> 

KacliGia:  178 

Radar  byblenib  and  operations.  25.  68.  74.  121.  129.  131.  136.  148.  169-170,  244 
Radlord.  Arthur  W  19-20.  2/.  22-23.  26 

Radio  coinniunicalions  See  Communications  systems  and  c(|uipment 

Radio  direction  finding  138.  157.  168.243 

Radio  Re,search  Unit.  .3d;  244 

Ranch  Hand,  1 12-1 17,  247-250.  2(i4 

RAND  Corporation,  studies  by  2.36.  2.39 

Ranger  Units.  RVN  53.  55.  7.C  145-146.  156-158.  173.  177.  (97.  221,  260 
Reconnaiss.ince  missions.  25.  37.82.  128-129,  139.  143.  147-148.  169,  171.  174.  182.  196  227. 

239-241.  24.3-244.  256-259.  268 
Reconnaisstince  .Squ.idron.  609lsl  l()8.  228 
Reconnaissance  Icchnical  Squadron,  l.3ih  147.  241.  243-245 
Red  River  and  Della  19,  29.  .31.  .34 
Refueling  operations  22.  230 
Region  5.  Viet  Cong  174 
Regional  forces,  RVN  67.  228 

Religions  groups,  demons, rations  by  37.  (8.5-186.  190.  233.  265 
Republic  of  Korea 

supply  organ./aiion  in  42 
war  III  6.16.27 

Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN)  {See aho  Diem.  Ngo  Dinli) 

American  Hoop  strength  in  151 

border  delenses  1 72 

Cambodia,  relations  with  140 

economy,  plans  lor  improving  .54 

elecliop  1  31,67 

linancial  procedures,  impiovmg  .54 

government  stability,  concern  iver  35-36 

indeiK’iidcncc  proclaimed  39 

mfiltralion  by  North  40.  .52-.54.  56.  .58.  72- "’3  |()3 

materiel  deliveied  to.  value  ol  151 

migration  Irom  North  H.  34 

military  slalf  inaction,  ellecis  ol  23,5 

political  dislurbaiices  III  '7.  52.  54,  .56.  58.  185- |9I  233 

population  34 

piovincia!  organi/alion  57 

provision.il  goverameni  tecogni/ed  191 

terrain  leatures  73 
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warfare  begitib  in.  53 

Kcpublic  of  Viclnain  Air  1-orce  (RVNAF)  Sec  also  Republic  of  Vieliiam  armed  forces 
air  trews,  combat  cffcciivencss-  176-177 
air  defense  by  128,  •' 
airborne  operalions.  See  Airborne  operations 
and  aircraft  assignment  and  control'  107-108,  142 

aircraft  dcliscries  to.  49-50.  52.  54-55.  75.  127.  1.32-1.3.3.  151.  15.3-154.  179.  238-2.39.  243.  251. 

263.  267-268 

atrlifts  of  troops  and  supplies.  See  Airlifts  of  troops  and  supplies 

combat  effcctisencss  67,  75 

command  positions.  Army  officers  in  50 

equipment  shortages:  179.  2.39 

ground  crews  cffectiseness  1.32 

morale  status  181.217 

organi/atioii  and  streiigtli,  37-39.  49.  75.  153.  207 
organi/atiunal  units:  133 

pilots,  combat  cffectiseness  of  50,  54.  127.  I.3I-I.32 
relations  svitli  I!  .S  Air  l  orcc.  42 
resources  paiceling  by  21 1 
scramble  time,  132.  175.  182.  215 

sorties,  number  down:  55.67,  I3I-I3.3.  149.  174-175.  197.214-2 1 7. 2 1 9-22 1.2.38. 243. 264 
squadrons  renumbered  133 
surpnsc  applied  bs  219 
I  aylor  Report  on  86 

training  programs  10.  .36.  50,  79-84.  12.5.  127-128.  131.  1.34.  147,  151-152.  154.  168,  179.  219. 

221.2.39.  24.3.  251 

units  aetisated'  50 

62d  U'ctical  Wing.  263 

1st  Air  I  ransport  Group'  .50.  55.  108.  1.31 

Isi  i.iaison  Group.  10.36 

4.3d  I  ransport  Group  24.3 

1st  Air  I  ransport  Squadron-  50 

1st  [  igliter  Squadron.  50.54-55.  127,  129.  132 

1st  Helicopter  Squadron  50.55 

1st  1  laison  Squadron  .50.  127 

1st  Radar  Squadron  74 

2d  Air  I  ransport  Squadron  50 

2d  I-iglitcr  Squadron-  127.  131-1.32 

2d  I.iaison  Squadron  50.  127 

.3d  1  laison  Squadron-  127 

I  lOtli  I  laison  Squadron  176 

I  I2ili  I  laison  Squadron  177.  215 

I  I6lli  I  laison  Squadron  2.39 

I22d  I  laison  Squadron  177 

.3l2tli  Special  Mission  Squadron  10 

5l4lh  I  igliter  .Squadron  175.  179.  213-215 

5I61I1  l-iglilcr  Squadron  179.  219-220.  224.  238.  259.  263 

5I81I1  l-igliier  Squadron  212-213 

520ih  l-igliicr  Squadron  220.  238 

7I61I1  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron  147.  212.  218-219.  241-243 
Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces 

casualties  145,  156-158,  177.  179.  184.  191.  196-197.  199.  21.3-214.  224,  250,  253,  2.59.  261.  266 
civil  affairs,  neglect  of  .54 

Civil  Ciuard  37,  39.  54.  65-66.  67.  71-73.  184-185.  191 
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Civilijii  Irregular  Defense  Groups'  69.82.  155.  172.267 

Combat  Ueselopnients  and  lest  Center:  li 

commands,  discontent  in:  201 

eounterinsurgency  operations  .W.  54.  10.4 

desertions  from:  .46.  201 

discontent  oscr  Diem  policies  .58 

intelligence  collection  &  disseniinalion  54 

joint  operations  eentcr  21 1 

Moniagiiards  7.4,  116-117.  17.4,  179 

materiel  losses:  192 

morale  status  2.42 

offensise  actions,  nunibei  of:  166 

organi/alion  and  strength:  .46.  40.  65.  152-154 

paraniilitais  units:  67-68.  152,  157,  225 

Popular  I-orccs-  1 77.  2 1 5.  228 

psychological  warfare  campaigns:  47.  54 

Regional  I-orccs'  67,  228 

security  systems  ^6.  124 

.Sell-Dcfcnse  Corps  47.  49,  66.  67,  71-72.  191 

supply  operations  and  ssMciiis  50.  52.  124 

women  in-  66 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Army  (tccu/rri  Republic  of  Vicnam  armed  lorces) 
airborne  operations  Si'e  Airborne  operations 
airborne  units  261 
airfield  defense  by.  82 
armor  operalions  261 
artillery  fire  support  4'4.  157.  199.214 
combat  effectiveness:  67.  16.4 
command  structure,  defects  m  75 
communications  systems  and  equipment  121 
defoliation  proiecf  1 1 7 
guerrillas,  iraining  to  fight.  54 
operations,  number  of  179.  196 
organiration  and  s'rength  49.  54.  67-68 
ranger  units  54.  55.  74.  145-146.  156-158.  17.4.  177.  197.  221.  2M) 
search-and-clear  missions  214.  219 
search-and-destroy  missions  104.  128 
security,  discrsion  to  67 
.Special  l  orces  units'  145-146.  175.  187.  191.2.49 
training  programs-  .46.  .49.  54.  67.  74 
Isl  Dimsioii  175 
2d  Division  175.  184 
5lh  Division  140.  156.  177.  197,  214-215 
7ih  Division  157-158.  177-178.  196.214-215 
9th  Division  176 

21s:  Division  177-178.  18.4-184.  196.  214-215 

2.4d  Division  148.  177.  182 

25th  Division  176 

14th  Regiment  2.49 

40th  Regiment  2M> 

Republic  of  Vicinam  Marne  Corps  17.4-174.  18.4.  260-2ol 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Navy 
assaults  by  141.228-229 
organi/ation  .ind  eqiiipmeiit  68 
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palroK  tn  22X 

Ricliaulson.  John  II  I(i5,  18') 

Kulgwas.  Malllictt  li  19,  2-1 
Ro.ul  coiisirucuoii  and  ivpair  b>  Vn-l  Cong 
Roadblock  construction  b\  Vict  Cong  183 
Robcits.  C  A  <S’/ 

Rocket  assault  missions  128.  I  JO.  158.  2.J7 
Roles  and  missions  defined  -lb 
ROI  I.INCi  I  lll  Nni.R  Opcmlion  266 
Rooscsclt.  l-ranklin  I)  3 
Ross.  Donald  II  174 
Rostou,  Willi  W  85-86.  89.  201 
Route  7  257 
Route  8  256-257 
Route  12  2.57 
Route  15  113 
Route  19  30.  266-267 
Route  23’  257.  2.59 
Route  121  2.57 
Rowan.  Carl  I  251 
Rowe.  I  eon.ird  A  2J2 
Rowland.  Robert  R  ')8.  1.53-154 
Ro\al  Australian  Air  l  oree  149.  236.  2.37.  246 
Roval  New  /ealand  Air  l  oice  246 
Ruddcll.  George  I  213 
Rung  Sat  37 
Rusk.  Dean  66 

and  air  operations,  restricti'ins  on  172 
and  air  strikes  against  North  254 
and  aircraft  deliseries  to  RVN  Air  l-orcc  75 
and  aircrall  sirenglli  espansion  1.34 
on  Ainerieiiiis  combat  role  162.  170 
and  assistance  wiibdrawal  threat  188-190 
and  Cambodia  border  Molations  1.36.  141.  203 
on  comniander  lor  I  S  lorees  ')4 
and  delolia'ion  proieet  II2-II3,  Il(i-ll7 
on  inlormat.on  on  combat,  releasing  162 
on  inlensdsing  operations  192.  20.3-204 
and  lets  lot  RVN  Air  l  oree  147.  168 
Klianli  goseinineni  suppoiied  in  235 
.ind  I  iios.  incursions  into  58.  65.  256 
and  MACV  organi/ation  97 
on  miliiars  iissistiincc  increase  l*)2 
and  napalm  strikes  14 1 
and  options  lor  aeiioii  ag.iinsi  North  234 
and  political  disliirbantes  187-188 
on  RVN  neutrali/ation  71 
and  troop  units  eommitinenl  83.  89 
Russia  .See  Soviet  fiiiion 
R.viikvti  Islands  in  eomniand  siriieture  44 

Saigon  10,  31. //.5.  202 

as  Capital  Miliiarv  District  153 
in  eoimmimealions  svsiem  107 
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ci)nli.'u.'iice  til  1 1 9,  2 1 2  .Viv  al\o  1  (onoliihi  conlcri'iiccs 
oiKriilioiis  111  tiiid  tiroiiiul'  49,  5(>.  I0.V104.  145.  177.  196.  24S.  2.S5.  261.  266 
political  (I'stliirli.iiiccs  III  IX.5-187.  /92.  266-267 
as  spcci.il  i.iclical  /one  68 
Hoop  iiii't  arruals  111  17 
Vicl  Miiili  control  of  .1-4 
•Saigon  Riser  204 
Saipan,  U.SS  24 
Salaii.  Raoul  10 
Sandborii.  Richard  I  217 
.Sanders,  William  I)  24-25 
Schell.  D  I-  ISO 
Scohcl,  Ussc-lliorsicn,  l‘)9 
Scahoi II.  James  I)  206 
Scalifi  of  troops  154 
.Scarcli-aiid-cicar  missions:  214,  219 
,Scareli-and-dcsiio\  missions  104.  128 
Scarcli-and-rcsctie  missions  50.  170.  18.1 
Scciirils  measures  17 

Self-Defense  Corps.  RVN’  .17,  .19.  66.  67.  71-72.  I«l 
Sercel.  John  172 
Ses.Mi  Mountains  172.  178 
Sesentli  l•leel  22.  259.  266 
Shank,  rdsvin  (i  .  .Ii  21.1,  218 
Sharp,  fllssses  S  (iraiit  209 
and  air  base  defense  2.1.1 
iind  iir  operations  coordination  and  control  2.12 
and  air  strikes  against  North  2.'’9.  2.12.  2.15.  25.1 
and  aircr.tft  assignment  iind  replacement  212 
appointed  CINCI’AC  210 
and  cosert  operations  against  North  2,11 
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